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PREFACE. 


Little more need be said by way of Preface td this Work, 
than is necessary to explain how it has been reduced from its 
former bulk to a more convenient size. This object has been 
attained by excluding the long historical and financial disqui- 
sitions inserted in the Work wl>en first published, as well as 
many tabular abstracts of official accounts, (upon the accuracy 
of' which implicit reliance could not be placed) ; and also by 
rejecting whatsocn er appeared to be calculated rather tf» gratify 
tairiosity, than to prove of real utility. Much additional matter 
has ncvi’i theless been incorporated, with all the essential inform- 
ation contained in the first Edition ; and some parts of the pre- 
sent Work are entirely new. A few of the MS. Notes of the * 
late Mr. Milbuiin have been used ; but the chief portion of 
the additions has been supplied from other sources, })rivate as 
well as public. 

Criticism must not be wasted upon the style of this Work. 
The descriptions are mostly given in the words of the original 
Author (who wrote from actual observation) ; the supplementary 
matter is expressed in lajiguagc which the Editor has been 
desirous of making intelligible, rather than elegant. 
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SECTION L 

THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


The Madeii'as are a group of islands, c<msisiing of Porto Sancto, 
Ihc Dcsertas, and Madeira. 

PORTO SANCTO, the northernmost, in latitude 33“ 6' N. and 
longitude 10“ 16' W., is easily distinguished by two or three high hum- 
mocks.^ On the S. W. side is an excellent road, where good water, pro- 
visions, and refreshments may be had, and where vessels of nearly 600 tons 
have been hove down and r^aired. A rocky bank lies to the N. E. of 
Porto Sancto. 

The DESERTAS are about 12 leagues S. S. W. from Porto Sancto. 
They extend nearly N. N. W. and S. S. E. ; are about 5 leagues in dimen- 
sion, rather uneven, and not inhabited. 

MADEIRA is about 12 leagues long from E. to W., and about 3 
broad from N. to S. ; very high and mountainous, except the east end, 
which terminates in a low rugged point. In passing through the channel 
between Madeira and the Desertas, a ship should keep at considerable 
distance from both. 

Funchal, the capital, is on the south side, in latitis^e 32“ 37" N., and 
longitude 16“ 52' W., about a mile long,, and half a mile broad, containing 
about two thousand houses, built of stone, with handsome Churches and 
Monasteries. The appearance of most of the houses is mean, and the 
streets are narrow, dirty, and badly paved. It is strongly fortifiei On 
the E. end of the beach is a fort, called St JTago; another, called 
St. Lm^nzo, where the Governor resides, is new the W. end of the town; * 
tlie third, named Peak Castle, is at the Rf* W. angle of the town, on a bill, 
about half a mile from the shore; the. fourth stands upon' the Loo Hock', 
about 4-00 yards from the shore, and commands the bay. The town has also 
a strong wall to the sea, connecting the forts. 
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walk, ^haded with trees, with a principal avenue in the centre, terminated 
by the Cathedral. The Theatre is on one side, and the Hospital on the other 
of the entrance. The Custom House is at the sea-side, surrounded by a 
rampart mo&nled with cannon, and which contains barracks. 

The best anchorage for large ships is in 30 to 36 fathoms water, having 
the Citadel a little open to the E. of the Loo Rock, the latter distant a 
large half mile. A whole cable should be used when the weather appears the 
least unsettled, with a slip-buoy on the cable, having the splice so situated, 
that should you be forced to put to sea, and be unable to weigh, the cable 
may be cut near the splice. 

Ships’ boats may land, on the beach in summer ; but this is better 
avoided at all seasons when goods arc not landing, to preserve the boats 
from the violent surge and shingly shore, and to keep the seamen from the 
disorderly houses near the beach. Shore-boats often come on board, under 
pretence of selling fruit, Sec.; but their chief object is the sale of spirituous 
liquors Or concealed goods. 

Madeira contains about 110,000 inhabitants, of which nearly 20,000 in- 
habit FunchaL The merchants, mostly English, are hospitable to strangers. 

Tbade.*— The imports from Great Britain, in the year 1821, were 
foreign and colonial merchandize, consisting principally of wheaf and flour, 
flax. East India piece-goods, rice, and brandy, the official value of which 
was ci841,006 ; and British and Irish produce, consisting of cotton manu- 
factures, cast and wrought iron, staves, soap and candles, woollens, apparel, 
beef and pork, cabinet and upholstery ware, glass and earthenware, hats, 
leather, linens, &c. the declared value of which was i?48,315. 

The official value of imports into Great Britain from Madeira, in the 
year 1821, was df^l8,263. 

The Americans carry on a considerable trade with Madeira in provi- 
sions, lumber, &c. The returns are in wine, a large quantity of which is 
consumed in America. 

The principal and almost only export from Madeira is w ine, classed 
as follows, in regard to quality 1, London Particular. 2, London Market. 
3, India Market. 4, New York Market. 6, Cargo. There are, besides, 
Sereial, sweet Malmsey, diy Malmsey, Tinto, or red wine. 

The quantity of Madeira Wine imported into Great Britain in the year 
1822, was 2046 tuns, of which 867 tuns were brought direct from the 
Island.. The increase of quantity has had an effect upon the price of the article, 
. and deteriorated it in quality. The prices are settled by the British Factory 
commencement of each year. The large purchases of wine by the 
East India Company a few years back somewhat deranged the trade, and 
was attended with a serious loss to themselves. 
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The price of Madeira wine in the years 1821 and 1822 at Calcutta was 
from 350 to 800 rupees per pipe. 

The best vineyards are on the south side of the Island ; but the produce 
is seldom imported pure. The Malmsey is from vines grown on rocky 
ground, exposed to the sun ; and the grapes are allowed to hang for about 
a month longer than for the dry wines. 

The good effect of an India voyage on Madeira wine is well known ; 
but if the wine be of bad quality, it often does mischief. 

Duties paid at Madeira.— Imports are subject to a duty of o^lS 
per cent, ad f^alorem, The export duty on wine is 14 milreas 7 reas (or 
17s. nearly) per tun. Goods may be landed, for re-exportation, on pay- 
ment of £4f per cent, when shipped. The period of warehousing is Kmited 
to six months. ^ 

Port Charges, &c.— The Consulage is £3* 6s. for each ship ; Custom- 
house entry costs about the same. A visit on arrival, and anther at 
departure, one dollar each. Two officers remain on board during a ship's 
stay in port, and are paid by the ship 360 reas each per diem.— The charge 
for commission here varies from 3§ to 5 per cent. 

Rules op the Port.— 1, A ship must be visited by a Government or 
Health Office boat previously to communication with the shore, or with 
vessels in the port. 2. The persons landing in the first boat from the ship, 
must be examined at the Health Office. 3. The ship's register, Mediterra- 
nean pass, and manifest of cargo, must be brought for production at the 
Consular and other offices. 4. No vessel can have communication with an unvi- 
sited vessel. 5. No vessel at anchor can change her birth without licence. 0. No 
boats can pass between vessels and shore after sunset,* without licence. 
7. No seaman or soldier may leave ship without permission in writing frdm 
commanding officer. 8. Any such person found on shore after snnset with- 
out such leave, liable to be taken up ; which occasions an expence of 2 dol- 
lars, exclusive of the individual's maintenance whilst in custody. 9. Com- 
manding Officers are required to read to their men the two aforegoing rules. 
10. Captains or Pursers must notify, 24 hours beforehand, the time of their 
departure, at the Consular Office. 11. Passports necessary for persons quit- 
ting the Island. 12. The Master of a vessel detected in earring away a 
Portuguese without passport, liable to a fine of 100 dollars, and imprison- 
ment for three months. 13. A Captain of a vessel carrying away a person 
after being judicially warned not so to do, liable to the debts owed by him, 
14. Application to be made to the Government for a visiter, when vessels 
are ready to depart. 15. After visitation, vessels cannot have commuiiica- * 
tion with the shore, or with other vessels ; or must be visited again. 16. A 

A2 
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special^ Jicence necessary for entering or leaving the port after sunset. 17. A 
vessel remaining in port a night after visitation, must be revisited. 18. Each 
visit after the first to be paid for, half a moidore each, (13s. 2|d.), besides 
other expences. 19. Vessels attempting to get under weigh before visitation, 
will be fired at, and be obliged to pay for the powder and shot. 20, Seen- 
‘ rity to be given in the Consufs Office for the subsistence of any of the crew 
left in the Island. 

Provisions and Re^fresuments are exorbitantly dear, and very indiffer- 
ent. The provisions and water are sent off in boats belonging to the Island. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in reas and milreas, which are imaginary 
coins ; the latter is 1000 reas, and equivalent to 6s. Od. sterling, Tlie 
coins current on the Island are, 

Spanish Dollars, wliifeh pass for... 1000 Keas, equal to 10 Bits. 

Pistareens 200 2 Do. 

Half Pistareens, or Bits 100 1 Do. 

Quarter Pistareens ^0 I Do. 

The goldxoins of Portugal do not pass current on the Island. 

The copper coins are pieces of 5, 10, &nd 20 reas, being the 
and J parts of the pistareen. 

Weights and Measures.— Those of Portugal are in general use on 
the Island. The commercial pound is equal to 7076 J grains English : tlius 
100 lbs. of Madeira is 101.09 lbs. avoirdupois. 


COMMEBTIAL WEIGHTS. LlQUID MEASURE. 


72 Grains of Wheat 

make 

1 Oitavo. 

2 Meyos 

.. make 

1 QuartiJIo. 

4 Oitavos 

H 

1 Ounce. 

4 Quartillos , 

• • w 

1 Canada. 

4 Ounces 

0 

1 Quarta. 

6 Canadas .... 

• • « 

1 Pote. 

4 Quartas 

M 

1 Arateh=l lb. 

2 Potes 

•* * 

1 Alinude. 

32 Aratels 

It 

1 Aroba. 

23J Ahnudes . 

.. w 

1 Pipe. 

4 Arobas 

m 

1 Quintal. 

2 Pipes 

.. u 

1 Tun. 

13} Quintals ....... 

M 

1 Tonelada. 

18 Almudes 

.. 

1 Barrel. 


Long Measure.— There are two principal measures, the vara and 
the covado ; the former is five palms, and the latter three. The [)a]m is 
eight Portuguese, nearly nine English inches ; the covado being 26.7 Eng- 
lish inches ; and the vara 43.2 inches. 



SECTION IL 

THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


These islands are seven in number: — ^Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Grand Canaria, Teneriffe, Palma, Gomero, Hierro, or Ferro; the easternmost 
is about 50 leagues from Cape I^on on the Coast of Africa, Several smaller 
islands to the eastward are uuinhabitfed. If a ship be laid off to the S. S. E. 
after passing Madeira, care must be used in approaching the islets called 
Salvages. 

LANCEROTA, the easternmost of the Canaries, is about 15 miles 
long, and 10 broad. The principal port is Porto de Naos, on tlie S, E., 
in latitude 28^ 58' N., and longitude 13^ 33 ' W., where vessels not drawing 
more than 18 feet, lay secure from all winds. It is the most convenient 
place for cleaning and repairing large vessels in the Islands. At the W. end 
of the harbour stands . a square stone castle, mounted with some cannon, 
hut of no great strength. There are some magazines for corn, but no 
town. West of the castle is another port, called Porto Cavallos, with an 
excellent harbour ; buf the entrance has only 12 feet water at spring-tides. 
The castle defends both harbours, being built upon a small island between 
them. The rock is joined to the land by a bridge, under which boats go 
from Porto de Naos to Porto Cavallos. 

Two leagues N. W. from Porto de Naos is Cayas, or Rubicon, the 
chief habitation on the island, containing about 200 houses, a church and 
a convent, and defended by an old castle. There are one or two other 
small towns. 

This Island sends to TenerifFe corn, orchilla-weed, cattle, cheese, coal, 
skins, salt fish, and fowls ; and receives European goods and cash. The 
horses are of the Barbary breed, and mucli esteemed. The cattle are fat 
and good, and the fish are abundant 

FUERTAVENTURA is about 7 miles from the S. W. point of Lance- 
rota, and 80 miles long by IS broad, narrow and low in the midst. There are 
no ports for large ships ; the produce is chiefly corn. The latitude of the 
N. point is 28® 40" N., longitude 13® 52' W, In tlie channel between it 
and Lancerota lies the Island of Lobos, or Seals ; circumference about a* 
league, uninhabited, and destitute of water. Near to this is a good port for 
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shipping ; the mark to find it is the E. point of Lobos N* E,, and anchor 
about half-way between it and Fuertaventura. Although apparently exposed, 
the road is very safe with the trade-wind ; the water is smooth, and tlic 
ground clean, being a fine sandy bottom. Right ashore from the road, on 
Fuertaventura, is a wdl of good water, easy to come at. 

On the E. side is the port of Cala? de Fustes, fit only for small barks. 
Four leagues further to the S. is Point de Negro, on the other side of which is 
a spacious bay, called. L*as Flayas. The best dnchoring place is on the N. side, 
in 14 fathoms, at a convenient distance from the shore, .a dean sandy bottom. 

The principal town on the island is situated about 2 leagues inland 
from the road of Loboii, and consists of about 100 houses neatly built. 
Several other small towns are scattered in the island, but the inhabitants 
are not numerous. They receive Spanish dollars, and a few articles of 
European and West India produce, for their com, orchilla-weed, and 
cattle. 

GRAND CANARIA is the healthiest and pleasantest of the group. 
Its N. E. point is about 18 leagues from Fuertaventura, in latitude 28"^ 13' 
N., longitude 16® 38' W. On the N. E. of this island is a peninsula, 2 
leagues round, connected byjan isthmus, 2 miles long, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad. On each side of this isthmus is a bay, exposed on the 
N. W.‘ side to the swell of the sea. Small barks, however, lay here 
securely. On the other side is a spacious sandy bay, called Porto de Luz, 
having some steep rocks at its entrance towards the "N. E. This is a good 
road for shipping of any burthen, with all winds, except S. E. ; but that wind 
seldom blows so hard as to endanger shipping. The landing-place is at the 
bottom of the bay, where the water is generally so smooth, that a boat 
may lay broadside to the shore without risk. Along shore to the E. is 
Palmas, the capital, between which and a castle at the landing-place, are 
two forts. At the other end of the City is another castle, called St. Pedro : 
none of these forts are strong. The City is large, and the houses, built of 
stone, are generally good. A small stream of water divides it into two 
parts. The inhabitants of Palmas are estimated at 6000. 

Shipping that discharge at Palmas, anchor in good weather within half 
a mile of the town, for dispatch ; but the road is not good there. 

Trade.— -The exports to TeneriiFe consist of provisioAs, coarse wool- 
len blankets, raw and wrought silk^ orchilla-weed, &c. The returns are 
thiefly silver* The wine is good, but not of such body as Teneriffe ; yet 
a considerable quantity was sent to the West Indies./ 

V * Provisions and Refreshments are plentiful, consisting of cattle, 
gotits, rabjbits, poultry, &c. Peaches, apricots, apples, pears, cherries. 
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plums, pine-apples, &c. are abundant in season. Vegetables are extremely 
good and reasonable. * 

TENEBIFFE.— This island, 16 leagues from Canaria, is nearly tri- 
angular, each side being about 12 leagues in length. The peak, situated 
almost in the centre, is miles abo^e the sea, and may be seen in clear 
weather 30 leagues. 

About 6 leagues from the N, E. point of the island, called Funta de 
Nago, on the S. E. side, is Santa Ceuz, in latitude 28® 29' N., longitude 
16^^ 22' W. The best road for shipping is between the middle of the town 
and a fort about a mile to the N. of it. In all that space, ships anchor 
from a cable’s length from the shore, in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, to half a mile, 
in 26 to 30 fathoms. The ground is foul in some places ; the cables should 
be buoyed if the ship remains long. A mole for landing in the middle of 
the town, runs to tlie N., and the outermost part of it turns towards the 
shore. The surf is sometimes violent, against which the mole affords an 
imperfect shelter. In mild weather, goods are landed at a creek among the 
rocks, near the Custom House, at a short distance S. of the mole. In going 
from the mole to the town, there is a square fort on the left, named 
St. Philip’s; to the N. of it, along shore, are some batteries; the chief is called 
J^asso Alto. Near it is a steep rocky valley, running a long way inland. 
At the S. end of the town are some batteries, and beyond them, close in 
shore, is Fort St. Juan. From thence to the S. the shore is generally inac- 
cessible, with a surf breaking on it. The forts are connected by a thick 
stone wall, breast-high within, but higher without, facing the sea. The 
entry to the town from the sea is at the mole, the entrance guarded by 
St. Philip’s Castle. The town is not fortified on the land-side. 

The Governor General of the Canary Islands resides at Santa Cruz, 
which is the centre of the Canary trade with Europe and America, and may 
be regarded as the capital, though the episcopal see and courts of judi- 
cature are at Palmas in Canaria. The number of inhabitants is about 7000. 

The road of Saata Cruz is in latitude 28° 28' N. and longitude 
1G0 26'W. . 

TRABX.-^The chief articles of import from England into the Canaries 
in 1821 were, of foreign and colonial merchandize, chiefly wheat, flax, 
East India piece-goods, and brandy, to the amount, in ofiicial value, of 
23,197 ; and of British and Irish produce, to the amount, m declared 
Valucj of tif 70,225, consisling prindpally of cotton manufactures, woollens, 
linens, iron, glass and earthenware, hardv^are, cutlery, and hats. 

Wine is the chief export. The better sort is equal to the middling- 
kinds of Madeira wine, for wbicli#it frequently passes in England. The 
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quantity of Tcnerifle wine iin|K>rtcd into Great Britain in the year 1822) 
was 810 tuns, of which 788 tuns were brought direct. 

The other returns of the island are barilla, orchilla-weed, rose-wood, 
Spanish doHars, &c. The official value of the imports into Great Britain, 
from the Canaries, in 1821, amounted to X’86,463. 

The trade with the Canaries was formerly embarrassed witli prohi- 
Intions to foreigners ; but the interdiction is now taken off from every 
article of merchandize, except Tobacco. 

Duties. — By royal order of 26th November, 1823, the ports in th(* 
Canary Islands are thrown open, pro tempore^ for the admission of foreign 
cotton goods, on payment of IS per cent, besides \ per cent. Consular duty. 
Other imports and exports pay 7 per cent The values are settled according 
to a tariff of rates. 

.Port Regulations.— No person may land until a bill of health is 
‘ produced, or the crew of tlie ship is examined by the health-officers : mean 
time no boat but the pratique dares approach the vessel. No boats are allowed 
to go between ship and shore after sunset The firing a morning and evening 
gun is prohibited. 

Port Charges.— Visit of Captain of the port, Spanish dollars, 3^. 
Inquisition, 3]. Health Office, 3j. Waterage and anchorage dues, 12 . 
General licence, 4. Vessels touching only for repair or refreshments aic 
exempt. 

Provisions and Refreshments consist of good beef, pork, goats, 
and poultiy. Vegetables and fruits are rather scarce, and bread is very 
indifferent Fish are plentiful, particularly mackerel. The water is better 
here than at the other islands : the charge for it is a Spanish dollar per butt, 
boat*hire included. 

It is advisable for ships that call here in winter merely for refreshment, 
not to anchor, but to stand off and on, sending a boat on shore to go 
through the necessd!^' forms, and to order the requisite supplies. The 
preservation of the cables, and' the safety of the ship, com{)ensate for this 
little inconvenience* 

Coins.— Those currerft in the Canary Islands are the Mexican dollar 
and its divisions. There is besides a provincial real, which is a small silver 
piece, of the value of 5d. ; and the quart, a copper coin, ten of w hich 
make a real qf plate. The provincial silver coin is not current in Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura; it passes in the islands for mbre than its intrinsic value. 

, Tii^maginaiy money of account is the current dollar of 10 reals of 
^ yelfim,*^ch equivalent to 8 quarts. A real of plate is equal to 55 parts 
Mexican dollar. Little or no gqjd coin is met with. 
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Weichth are thus divided 


IG Adarmes equal to ...... 1 Onca^ or Omice. 

8 Oncas # 1 Marco. 

St Marcos » «....» 1 Libra. 

25 Libras ......... » 1 Aroba, 

4 Arobas n 1 Quintal. 


Measures are the fanega, almuda, liquid aroba, and var. The first 
is used for corn, cocoa, salt, &c. 12 almudas make a fanega. The liquid 

aroba contains somewhat more than 3 English gallons, and the quaii-illo 
nearly equals our quart. The var is a long measure, about 7 per cent less^ 
than the English yard. 

OllOTAVA lies about 8 leagues to the S. W. of Point Nago, in latitude 
28° 25 N,, longitude 16° 35' W. This is a good port in summer; but. in 
winter ships are often obliged to slip cables, and put to sea, for fear of being 
surprised with a N. W. wind, which throws in a heavy sea; but these winds 
rarely happen, and generally give warning. 

No boat will go to a ship in the offing, until she approaches within a 
mile of the shore, when the pratique-boat puts a pilot on board, who brings 
her into tlie road, about a mile to the W. of the town, where shipping lay 
moored in 10 or 50 fathoms water: the pilot remains until the vessel departs; 

These pilots are careful to slip, and put to sea, when they apprehend 
danger. It is commonly calm in this road ; but a long northerly swell 
causes, ships to roll very much, and mates it difficult to land a cargo there. 

The landing-place is near the middle of tlie town, in a small creek 
among the rocks. Large boats load wines there, and carry them off to the 
ships with great dispatch. 

The town contains some good buildings. At each end is a black sandy 
bay. Along the northernmost is a low stone wall ; at the other bay is a 
small fort ; and between them, at the landing-place, a battery : but the 
continual surf is the best defence. Port Orptava is plentifully supplied with 
good water from a rivulet at' some distance, which is brought off to shipping 
in the country boats. 

PALMA is about 17 leagues from the W. end of Teneriffe; the land 
extremely high ; the coast bold. Its N. point is in latitude 28° 51' N., 
longitude 17"^ 48' W. The chief port is Santa Cruz, on tlie S. E. The 
mark by which it is found is, when approaching the E. sidc^f the island, 
it appears shaped like a saddle, Steer so as to fall in a little to windward 
of the midst of the saddle, till within a mile of land ; then run along shore 
to the S., till you perceive the town close by the shore, and the shipping in, 
the roads. The town is in latitude 28° 38 North, longitude 17“^ 58' W. 
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The road is within musket^shot of the shore, in 16 to 20 fathoms, but is 
exposed to easterly winds. It is eonsidered securer than any at Canaria or 
TenerifFe, though there is a heavy surf in the winter season, that prevents 
boats going off or landing for days together. 

Santa Cruz is a large town. Near the mole is a battery, to defend the 
shipping in the bay. It is supplied with good water from a fountain in the 
middle of the town, filled by a rivulet 

Tbade.— The exports from Palma to Teneriffe are sugar, almonds, 
sweetmeats, plank, pitch, raw silk, and orchilla-weed ; the returns are 
West Indian and Europe goods. The E. side of the island produces good 
wines, of a different taste and flavour from those of Teneriffe. The dry 
wine is smaltbodied, and of a yellow colour. The Malvasia is less luscious 
and strong than Teneriffe; but when aboht three years old, has the flavour 
of a rich and ripe pine^apple ; but these wines often turn sour. Large 
quantities of pitch are produced in this and the neighbouring island. 

PaovisiONs AND Refbeshmekts are much the same as at Canaria and 
Teneriffe. The natives make excellent consen^es. 

GOMERA is about 5 leagues S. W. f|pm Teneriffe, in latitude 28^ 5' 
N., longitude 17^ 20' W. The principal town, called St. Sebastian’s, or 
La Villa de la Palma, is close by the sea-shore, in the bottom of a bay, on 
the S. E. side of the island, where shipping lay land-locked from all winds 
but S. E. You may moor at a convenient distance from shore, in 7 to 15 
fathoms ; but as the land-wind often blows hard, moor with a large scope 
of cable, or you will be in danger of being forced out of the bay. The sea 
here is generally so smooth, that boats may land on the beach without risk. 
When the surf prevents landing, boats put ashore at a small cove, on the 
N. side of the bay, frpm whence there is a very narrow foot-path along the 
,diff to the town. After simset, or. when it turns dark, this passage is 
closed. At the cove,.^ips of any burthen may heave down, clean, and repair, 
hauling close to the® ore, which is a perpendicular cliff, with a battery 
at the top. The town commences at .a short fiance from the beach. It 
consists of about 150 houses, mostly small, and is well supplied with good 
water, drawn from wells. The best place for a ship to lay, is where a full 
view may be had through the main street of the town, and at about a cable’s 
length from the beach. 

HIERRO, br FERRO, is the westernmost the Canaries; its N. 
point is in latitude 27® SO' N., longitude 17® 60" Wv It ib 15 leagues in 
circumference, and S broad. It has no harbour or considerable town ; 
El Golto, on the E^, is the chief village. The anchoring place is an open 
road, biriflptle frequented. The island, produces poor wine, which is 
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distilled into brandy, and, with orchilla-weed, and a few small cattle, is 
exported to Teneriffe. Water is extremely scarce here. 


COxMMODITIES PROCURABLE AT THE CANARY ISLANDS, 


Or CHILL A- Weed grows upon the rocks on the coast of the Canaries, 
(Uipe de Verds, and Madeira; but mostly, and of the best sort, at the for- 
mer. It is a valuable ingredient in dying ; colour grey, inclining to white ; 
the stalk spotted here and there with white ; many stalks proceed from one 
root. It grows to about the length of 3 inches, roundish, and of the 
thickness of common twine. Those who are unaccustomed to the weed, 
would scarcely find it, as it resembles the stone from which it springs. It 
produces a beautiful purple, and brightens other colours. The darkest is the 
best, and it should be exactly round. The more white spots, the better. 
The prices of the different sorts vaiy greatly. 

Rose-Wood grows in the Canaiy Islands and in India : the colour 
externally whitish ; internally deep yellow, with a cast of red. In the 
most perfect specimens, the external part is pale, and nearest the heart the 
wood is darker. These appear cut from a knotty tree, with an irregular 
grain, having several convolutions, with clusters of circular fibres in the 
midst, including a fine fragrant resin. Rose-wood has a slightly bitterish, 
somewhat [lungent balsamic taste, and a fragrant smell, especially when 
scraped or rubbed. Choose the largest pieces, of the most irregular knotty 
grain, well filled with resinous fibres, sound, heavy, and of the deepest colour. 
There is much which passes for rose-wood, pale, inodorous, and of little value. 


SECTION III 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


These islands, which take their name from Cape de Verd, the nearest 
point of the Coast of Africa, consist of Sal or Salt Island, Bonavista, Mayo, 
St. Jago, Fogo, Brava, St.* Nicholas, St* Lucia, St. Vincent, and St. An- 
tonio, besides several small islets. 

SAL is about IG miles long, and 6 or 7 broad, and uninhabited. It , 
is high, and has a peak that may be seen alar. The N. W. part of the 
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island Is in latitude 1C°50 N., and longitude 28° 55 W. On tlic W. side arc 
three bays: tfie chief, Mordera Bay, is one of the best in the Cape de Vertls. 

BON AVISTA is very uneven. The N. end is in latitude 16° 15' N., 
\oii^tu(\c22P 52 W. 1^0 fresh water can be had here. The principal 
road, named English Road, is on the N. W. side of the island. Near the 
S. E. point is a dangerous reef of rocks. 

MAYO is about IS leagues to the S. of Bonavista. Under its S. W. 
point is English Road, where merchant vessels anchor. A reef projects from 
the N. end to about 2| miles. This island is frequented, especially by 
Americans, for its salt The anchorage is rocky and dangerous. The town is 
wretched ; the surrounding country almost without vegetation, and the inha- 
bitants miserable. Live stock and a few limes may be had. The water is 
scarce and bad. The cotton-plant and silk-cotton-trec grow in tlie interior. 

- St. JAGO, the largest and most considerable, is very high. Its prin- 
cipal road is on the S, E., called Praya Bay, in latitude 14^ 65' N., longitude 
23® 30' W. The town of Ribiera Grande, on the S. side of the island, is 
now, with its castle, in a state of decay. 

Porto Praya, or St Jago, about 7 leagues to the N. E. of Ribiera 
Grande, is now the residence of the Governor of the Cape de Verds. The 
houses are little better than huts. A battery is placed on a cliff at the bot- 
tom of the bay, but the guns are in a bad condition. The best anchorage 
is with the fort bearing N. W., about a mile distant. 

Trade is very trifling. A duty is levied on imports amounting to about 
10 per cent. 

PaovisiQUs AND Refeeshhents.— -The privilege of selling cattle to 
shipping, and European goods to the inhabitants, is vested in a ('ompany; 
but the natives may traffic in other articles. Cattle must be paid for in 
Spanish dollars; other refreshments are better procured for old clothes, par- 
ticularly black. The fruits are oranges, guavas, cocoa-nuts, limes, [dan- 
tains, pine-apples, H^d tamarinds. Vegetables arc rather scarce. Indian 
corn is plentiful. The water is g^erally very good. The cistern which 
supplies the ships, is at the bottom of the hill where the fort is built, about 
u quarter of a mile from the beach. As there is generally some surf uiion 
the beach, boats should He at their grapnels, and the casks of water Ik' 
hoisted into them, after being filled at the cistern, iolled down, and floated 
through the surf. A pump should be sent on shore, instead of using the 
common buckets. Some planks will be useful to place under the casks when 
where the ground is stony, uneven, or where it is soft sand.. 

' FOGO, or FUEGO, is the highest of the islands, and has an iuunense 
VolcSno, continually burning, seen somelime.s at 30 leagues" distance. The 
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peak is in latitude 14° S6^ N., langitude 14° 22 W. On the W. of the 

island is a smai! town, off which vessds may anchor in 10 fathoms, and 
where a few provisions may be procured. 

BRAVA is about 6 leagues to the W. of Fogo. Its S. side is in latitude 
14° Sr N., longitude 25° 42' W. It has a few black inhabitants, harmless 
and hospitable. Its products are salt, ^m, live stock, and fish. 

St. NICHOLAS is about 10 miles long, and 3 broad. It is high and 
mountainous. Its E. end is in latitude 16° 25' N., longitude about 24° 10' 
W. There are two good bays: one, called Preguica Bay, on the S. W. side, 
is about 7 miles from the E. end. At this place is good landing, and plenty 
of water in fine weather, froto a pond supplied by the mountains ; but no 
other refreshments. The other bay, qn the N. W., is 4 leagues from the 
S. W. end, and called St. Oeorge’s Bay. Here every article of refreshment, 
cxce[)t good water, is procured, and at no other place in the island. There 
is a town about 4 miles from the bay, 

St. LUCIA is about 5 leagues long, and IJ broad* It is uninhabited, 
but contains wild bullocks and goats. At the S. E. part there is a good 
road between two small isles. 

St. VINCENT is about 4 leagues to the N. W. of St. Lucia, and lias 
a good bay on its S. W. side. This island is uninhabited ; but has wild asses, 
and is well stored with wood and water. 

St. ANTONIO, the furthest to the N. W., is ^bout 9 leagues long, 
and 4 broad. It has two remarkable mountains, one called tlie Sugarloaf. 
Oil the S. E. side is the town of Santa Cruz, in a bay, of which the ground 
Is very indifferent.. The island produces wine, cotton, indigo, orchilla-weed, 
&c., and plenty of wood, provisions, and refreshments. The N. W. point 
of tlie island is in latitude 17° 10' N., longitude 25° 3' W. 


SECTION IV. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


Brazil.-— T he ports ffeqmcnted by East India outward-bound ships, 
which stop on the coast of Brazil for refreshment, are those of St. Salvador 
and Rio de Janeiro. . 

St. SAI.VADOR, or BAHIA.— The entrance into the Bay of All 
Saints is between a large island, called Taporica, to the W., uUd a peninsula 
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on which the City of St Salvador is buSt, to the E. The anchorage is 
abreast of the City, in 8 to 12 fathoms, a mile or a mile and a half distant. 
On the extremity of the penpsula is a light*house. The bay is capacious, 
and a great number of ships may ride in it secure from all winds. 

‘ The City is on the right-hand side of the bay, in latitude 12° 46 S:, 
longitude 38^ 40 W., and was formerly the capital of Brazil, though now 
subordinate to Rio de Janeiro. The upper town is built on the summit of 
a steep hill ; the lower is situated at the bottom of the hill, and parallel to 
the beach. They are connected by streets running slantwise up the emi- 
nence. The people of business reside in the lower town. In the middle 
of the town is the great square. The streets are confined, badly paved, 
and dirty, 

St. Salvador is well defended. Fort Mar stands on a small rocky bank 
of the inner bay, about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and is used 
as a magazine : all vessels, except of war, must land their powder on arri- 
ving in the bay. The Dockyard is defended by Fort St. Philip, and the 
inhabited part of the beach by several batteries. Extensive fortifications 
protect the land-side. The City is computed to contain about 30,000 whites, 
30,000 mulattoes, and 40,000 negroes. 

At the lower town, near the beach, stand the custom-house and wharfs, 
royal dockyard, arsenal, marine storehouse, magazines, and residence of 
the Intendant The dockyard admits the building of but one ship of the 
line at a time. In the private yards at Tagapippe, ships of all dimensions 
are built with the greatest dispatch. The timber is good ; labour and ma- 
terials are cheaper than at Rio de Janeiro. The English have the privilege, 
by treaty, of obtaining timber, and constructing or repairing ships of war, 
in any harbour of the Portuguese dominions. 

The accommodations at St. Salvador are miserable. There is no inn ; 
a house must be taken and furnished for a temporary residence on shore. 

Teade, — The coasting trade is very considerable. The exports are 
cotton (the chief article), received from the neighbourhood, and sorted, 
weighed, and baled; sugar, tobacco, drugs, &c. The foreign trade has much 
increased since the separation from the mother country ; but commerce is by 
no means in a settled state. 

Poet Regulations and CHAEGEs.~Ofiicers visit every merchant 
vessel on its arrival, to prevent Ulicit trade. The charges formerly were 
very heavy ; they are now reduced, but they cannot be accurately stated. 

The charggi for. caulkers from the shore were as follow: — master- 
workman 1200 #as per day; first assistant, working high up, 800; when 
low down, 1400; second assistant, 500 and 1000. 
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A charge of 400 reas is ma^ for Coolies ; and on the departure of a 
ship, the uod^4inguist at the wharf exp^^ts a present 

PaoTisioxs Am RaFiassHKBivTs are ]iot|^ obtained freely. On fast- 
days no supplies are granted. Beef is bad and .dear. Poultry is more 
reasonable. Emits are procurable m the market held in the lower town ; 
vegetables are abundant, and the hay pirodtioes a great variety of fish, 

1110 DE JANEIRO^ called also St Sebastian^ is the capital of 
Brazil. The entrance of the harbour^ one of the finest in the world, is 
about 22 leagues from Cape Frio, which is in latitude 33^ 1' S., Icmgitude 
41® 50' W., and may be known by its sugar-loaf hill at the W. point of 
the bay. The entrance is not very wide ; but the breeze which blows daily, 
from 10 to 12 o’clock till sunset, enables ships to go in before the wind ; 
It gradually widens, and abreast of the town there is room for the largest 
fleet. The entrance is defended by the strong fort of Santa Cruz, and the 
fortified isle of St Lucia ; between these is the channel. It is proper to 
moor as soon as possible. 

The City of St. Sebastian is on the W.side of the river, about 4 miles 
from the entrance, on a projecting point of land. Its length is about 
mile; its breadth about three-quarters of a mile. .On the promontory 
Is a strong fortification, completely commanding the town and anchorage ; 
opposite this, point is the Isla de Cobras, on the highest part of which 
stands the citadel. This island is 300 yards long ; it slants to about 
eight feet at the inner end ; round and close to it, ships of the greatest 
draught may Jay securely. It has a commodious dock-yard, with maga- 
zines and storelioii|ses, and a ,wha|f for heaving down and repairing ships. 

The common landing-place h in the centre of a noble stone quay; 
near which is an obelisk, whence a stream of good water issues for the sup- 
ply of shipping. The houses are handsome; the streets are generally 
straight and well^paved; the shops are numerous, and well stocked with 
European and Asiatic commi^diries. 

Trabe. — ^The prmcipal acrides of import into the Brazils from Great 
Britain, in 1821, were foreign and colonial merchandize, oizr. flour, cod-fish, 
wines, and spirits, ofiicia} value .£21^718 ; 3^tish and Iririi produce amount- 
ing, in declared value, to ^1,857,006: these articles eonristed of cottons, 
woollens, linens, provisions^ copper, and brass, ^ss ^and earthenware, hard- 
ware, cutlery, bats, iron> teather, faaberd^eiy^Cosd^t apparel, fire-arms, 
and gunpowder, mills aud inachinary, .pbte, plated ware, jewelleiy, salt, 
soap and candles, stationery, tin, pewter, lead and shot, &c. The chief 
exports to Great Britain in. the same year were annotto, balsam, bark^ 
cocoa, coffee, horse-hair, hides, India rattans, isinglass, precious stones, 
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drugs, sugar, tallow, tapioca, Brazil, fustic and rose-wood, cotton- wool, 
&c., to the amount, in official value, of i?l,181,857. The demand for Indian 
merchandize has been chieflj^ confined to piece-goods, which now scarcely 
support a competition with British fabrics. 

Port Charges amounted in 1818, on a ship of 600 tons, to 208 milreas ; 
consisting of quarantine fees, entry and clearance at the Custom-house, fees 
at Santa Cruz, boat-hire to ditto, and CqnsuFs charges. 

Duties on imports and exports were settled by treaty with the Portu- 
guese Government, at 14 per cent, ad mlorem^ on imports in British ships ; 
15 per cent, in Portuguese. 

Port REounATiosTS. — ^Before a ship attempts to enter the harbour, a 
boat should be sent to the Fort of Santa Cruz, to give notice of tlic ship’s 
arrival, &c. The colours should be hoisted, unless the pratique-boat be 
already on board. Every particular respecting the ship, her condition, 
force, and destination, must be declared under the signature of tlie Captain. 
The landing of the ship’s crew can only take place at the stairs opposite the 
palace ; and a soldier generally attends every person who lands, whilst he 
remains on shore. Guard-boats surround the ship, tp prevent unauthorized 
landing. All persons are obliged to repair on board after sunset. Unless 
a previous settlement is made, you are forced to hire the custom-house 
boats, which is expensive. 

Provisions and Refreshments.-— The bullocks are small and poor; 
the sheep and hogs bad and dear ; some excellent goats are procurable, but 
at high prices; the poultry very fine and large; fruit fine and abundant. 
The spirits are very indifferent ; the common wines cheap. Great care 
should be exercised to keep the seamen from intoxication. Water is filled 
from pipes let down to the quay. It is better to hire a country boat, which 
liolds 30 butts ; but if you water with your own long-boat, no charge is made ; 
and on application at the palace, one of the town cocks is sometimes granted 
for dispatch. Washing is dear, and it is difficult to get back the clothes. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in milreas and reas, 1000 reas making a 
milrea. ' Their notation is thus— *^166,208, which is, 166 milreas, 208 reas. 


The gold monies current, and their weight, are as follow 




Weight.# 



Weight. 


Rtm* 

o&.d8. gr* 


Rmn, 

OS. gr. 

piece 

. 26,000.., 

.1 10 12 

1 Doubloon, or J Joanese . 

. 3,200,. 

..0 4 U 

5 Moidtire piece, or Dobrao 24,09^. . . 

.1 14 12 

Gol4pujjMi. . . Joanese . 

. 1,000.. 

..0 2 0 

DoubleoB, orSJoanefte . 

. 12,800.., 

.0 18 8 

\ M oidoro 

. 1,200.. 

. .0 1 10, 

X Dolirao 

. 12, 000,, . 

.0 17 6 

Testoon 

. ttOO. , 

..0 1 a 

4 Doubloon, or Joanepe. . 

. 0,400.,, 

.0 8 8 

Crosado 

. 480.. 

..0 0 ir, 

Moidorc 

.. 4,000... 
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The following are the current silver coins, with their weights : 




VVoijflit. 



Weijjht. 


Meas. 

0Z.d8. g9. 


Metis. 

oz. ds. gs. 

Patacao or Selb . . 

640..,. 

. 0 11 12 

4 PatacMi or 8 Vuitem piece liK) . . 

...0 2 21 

I’rusado 

480 . ... 

.0 9 9 

6 Vmtmn piece 


,...0 2 

^ Patacao 

320 . ... 

.0 6 18 

4 ditto 


....0 1 13 

^ Crusado, or 12 Vintem pieee, 

, 240,... 

.0 4 16 

3 ditto. 

60. 

....0 1 2^ 


The Spanish dollar, when received by the Portuguese from a foreigner, 
is seldom taken for more that 720 to 750 reas ; blit when paid by them, is 
estimated at 800 reas. 

The Portuguese silver coins are in general' 7 to 9 dwts. worse than 
British standard. 

The copper coins are the piece of 20 reas, or 1 vintem, and the half 
and quarter vintem in proportiop^ , 

Weights are about 1 per cent, heavier than avoirdupois ; 98 lbs. 
SO dec. being equal to 100 lbs. avoirdupois, and thus divided : 


9 D^ms .equal to ..*,.*......1 Octave. 

6 Octaves n 

^ t Ounce. 

16 Ounces « 

, ..,......*..1 Pound. 

Pounds. «i 

, 1 Aroba. 

4 Arolbas n 

• 1 Quintal. 

13^ Quintals. « 

...1 Ton, 


Tlie ounce is divided into octaves, scruples, and grains. Diamonds 
are weighed by carats, of 4 grains ; the Portuguese ounce is 139| suchi 
carats, each carat equal to 3^^^ grmns, English troy. 

Measures.— •The long measures are the coyada and vara; the latter 
is 5 spans., and the covada, three ; the sp^ is near 9 inches, so that the 
covada is about 27 inches English. 

The measure for com, salt, and other diy*^ commodities, is thus divided 3 

S Outayoa .. .1. equal to 1 Quarto. 

2 Quartos Meyo. 

2 Mcyos N *.l Alquiere. 

4 , Alquier^ » .*1 Fan^. 

. The alquiere measures 817 cubic Whes, and 50 dquieres make 19 
English bushels. 

The liquid measure is thus divided : 

4 QuartUlos .equal to i Canada. 

19 Canadas w Almude. 

18 Almudes*.,.,...*... « .....•.••...I BarO. 

96 Almudes « i...... ..•»*•! Hpa. 

9 Fipas v I Tonelada 

The alhiude is reckdoed equal to 4| English gallons. 

B . 
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RIO DE LA PLATA.— The chief places on this river visited by 
India ships are Maldonaldo, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres. 

MALDONALDO, on the N. side of the river, is in latitude 34^ 68' 
S., longitude about 54° 45' W. The harbour is safe, with depth for ships 
of any size, and partly sheltered from the sea by the island Gorelli. The 
town is at a short distance, pleasantly situated ; the houses are mean. 

PaovisioNs AND Refreshments.— Bullocks are good, plentiful, and 
cheap. Fruits are abundant. 

MONTE VIDEO, in latitude 34° 53' S., longitude 56° 1 W., is 
about 22 leagues W. of Maldonaldo. The harbour where ships moor in 
2| and 3 fathoms, is on the E. side of the mount, which gives its name 
to the town, situated to the E. of the harbour. The houses are good, the 
streets are constructed at right angles, and the town is well fortified. Tlic 
only landing-place is yrithin the harbour, at a stone pier. 

Trade.— The exports from Monte Video to Great Britain in the year 
1821 amounted to «P25,772, official vdue, consisting of articles enumerated 
under Buenos Ayres ; the imports from thence, of foreign and colonial 
merchandize, amounted to <1^169, principally spirits ; of British and Irish 
produce, the declared value was i?30,775 for the articles see Buenos 
Aybes. 

Provisions and Befeeshmknts.— The market is excellent, abounding 
with meat, poultry, and fish. The beef (which is fine) and mutton are 
reasonable. Vegetables and fruits are cheap, and veiy abundant. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in pesos of 8 reals, subdivided into 16 parts, 
and also into 34 maravedis. The gold coins are doubloons of 8 escudos, 
with halves and quarters. The silver coins are dollars, or pesos, Mexicanos 
of 8 reals, with halves and quarters, eighths (or reals), and sixteenths. 

Weights.— The quintal is divided into 4 arobas of 25 lbs. each ; the 
pound into 2 marks, or 16 ounces; the ounce into 8 drams, 16 adarmes, or 
576 grains. Merchants conunonly reckon 100 lbs. equal to 102 lbs. avoir- 
dupois ; but the exact proportion is 123 to 125. 

Measures.— The Spanish foot is Ilf English inches ; it is divided into 
12 pulgadas, each 12 lines. The fanega is a measure for com, &c, con-- 
taining 12 celemins ; and 5 fanegas are equal to one English quarter. 

BUENOS AYBES is on the S. side of the River Plate. To the E. 
it is bounded by a small river, and to the N. and W. by gardens and orange 
groves. The castle or finiress is in the centre of the town. The streets 
are regular, and the houses lofty. The Plaza del Tauros, for bull-fights, 
is at the N. W. angle, close to the river, and in the neighbourhood of it are 
depots for military stores, &c. Various roads and streets lead into the 
P1||B. The length of Buenos Ayres is nearly two miles ; its breadth about 
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one. Tlie river is veiy shallow, so that vessels of burthen cannot approach 
within 8 or 10 miles; and goods are conveyed to land in craft drawing little 
water, the expence of which is. paid by the consignees. 

Trade. — The exports to Great Britaiti in 1821 were bark, un wrought 
copper, ostrich feathers, hor$e*^hair, hides, skin$, tallow, sheep's wool, &c. 
to the official amount of d(?247,320. The imports were, 1st, foreign and 
colonial piece-goods, spirits, tobacco, &c., amounting, in official^value, to 
i?37,058; 2d, British and Irish produce, czV. cottons, woollens, linens, 
silks, glass and earthenware, hardware, cutlery, apparel, beer, upholstery, 
&c., copper and brass, cordage, haberdashery, hats, iron, leather, plate 
and plated ware, jewellery, &c. to the amount of ^560,276, in declared 
value. 

Port Charges appear lower here than at Rio de Janeiro. The vessel 
which touched at that place in 1818, visited Buenos Ayres, at which port 
the amount of charges was 160 Spanish dollars, 7 reals, comprehending port 
charges inwards, manifest-fee, Consurs duty and certificate of crew, bill 
of health, notary'^s fees and stamps. 

Duties.— These are continually fluctuating. In 1818 they were about 
30 per cent. 

The ports on the other side of Cape Horn, which are beginning to be 
visited by East India vessels, and to be resorted to by merchants as a con- 
venient medium of remittance from India, are Valparaiso, Coqiiimbo, and 
Copiapo on the Chili coast ; Lima, in Peru ; and Acapulco, in Mexico, 
properly in North Anierica The unsettled state of the Governments in 
these countries, and the imperfect knowledge we have of their regtllations, 
which frecjuently fluctuate, prevent a very accurate account of them. 

VALPARAISO is in latitude 33^ 1' S*, longitude 71^ 31' W., situated 
in a bay of the South Pacific Ocean. It is large, and would be lai'ger, but 
the mountain the foot of which it is built, obstructs its extension. The 
proximity of this port to Santiago has drawn hither: all the commerce. The 
harbour is free from dangers, except to the N. E. of Los Angelos, where is 
a sunken rock, a cable's length or two from land, which must be carefully 
avoided. Valparaiso, as well as Santiago, the capital, sustained considerable 
damage by the earthquake in November,, 1822. 

Trade.-— The demand for British merchandise, as well as Indian piece- 
goods, is fast increasing. The chief articles of the former are enumerated 
under Buenos Ajres. The foreign and colonial imports from Great Britain 
(quicksilver and spirits)^ amounted, in 1821, to d&l 6,137 ; Uie British and 
Irish produce to ^346,51 7. Pie^'-e-goods from India met witli a very favourable 
market in 1821 ; a quantity of dinnamon, cassia, and Bengal rum was 

B 2 
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brought back to Calcutta, for want of sale, in 1821-22. Coffee was largely 
in demand. The exports to Great Britain in 1821, amounted to ^£^32,421, 
chiefly almonds, bark, cotoa, copper, hides, skins, tin, Sec. 

Regulatjoxs. — ^B y a Chilian proclamation in 1820, it is declared that 
Valparaiso is established as a general intermediate port of the Pacific ; so 
that vessels trading with countries between Chili and California, may freely 
enter, a^jehor, and depart, repair damages, or obtain necessaries, under 
protection of the Government. Goods may be landed and deposited in the 
Government stores, without specification of contents, and a receipt given 
for them by the magistrate, on presentation of which, and payment of two 
reals per package, weighing two quintals, (for 6 months), the goods will be 
delivered for re-embarkation. If they be intended, either wholly or in part, 
for consumption in the countrj'^, they will be liable to duty on landing. 

Duties.-— These are continually varying, through the necessities of the 
Government. In 1818 they were generally 34| per cent, upon the selling 
prices, and on some articles 1001 In 1821 the duty on Indian piece-goods 
was 33 per cent, on the sale price. The duty on bullion is high to foreigners ; 
but it is said that the miners may ship copper and other produce of the mines, 
duty free, and import foreign goods, purchased therewith, also duty free. 

Port Charges amounted, in 1819, on a ship of 600 tons, to 72 
dollars. 

COQUIMBO, in latitude 29^ 56' S., longitude 71" W W,, and 
COPIAPO, in latitude 27® 19' S., longitude 70° 60' W., are jmrts to the 
N. of Valparaiso. The town of Copiapo was destroyed by an earthquake 
about I5)ur years since, and another is now built, about 10 leagues from it, 
near the Cordilleras. The countiy about Copiapo and Huasco, another 
poi*t on the mine coast, in latitude 28® 27' S-, longitude 71® 9' W., is 
* extremely barren. The harbours in this part of the coast are generally small 
bays, under high land, which shelters shipping from S. E. winds that blow 
on all the coast constantly from 10 A. M. to sunset. Ships lie close to the 
shore very safe, except when a N. wind sets in, which is rare. 

Trade.— Tl»e W. ports -of South America have furnished a large 
supply of copper to India, in part payment of the exports thither ; the other 
part is paid in bulliob* There are many hundred mines of copper wrought 
in Chili. The annual produce has lately risen to upwards of 60,000 quintals. 
The greatest part goes to Calcutta; a small quantity to China; the rest to 
Europe and America: It is said that about §60^000 pieces of cotton goods 
are annually consumed in Chili, and ih&k 200,000 pieces would meet a ready 
sale ; but the market has beeii glutted with English as well as India goods. 
Few other ^jjl^criptions of l&dijf commodities are calculated for the Chili 
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market, except small quantities of ttie inferior sorts of Bengal indigo. 
There is an increasing demand for China goods ; but tea is almost excluded, 
by the fondness which prevails for la yerba, or herb of Paraguay, a decoction 
of which is drunk universally in Chili, and is preferred to tea throughout 
great part of South America. Previous to the revolution. Chili consumed 
a quantity equal to more than two millions of pounds of this article. 
Besides its metals, Chili producies several articles suitable for export- 
ation, among which are Chinchilla skins, the procuring of which affords 
employment, for four or five months in the year, to many persons who hunt 
the animals among the hills adjoining Coquimbo, Huasco, and Copiapo. 
They are not met with S. of Coquimbo. 

The copper trade of Chili is thus conducted Goods are sent from 
England or Calcutta adapted to the Chili market, and consigned to British 
or American merchants, resident at Santiago. The returns can be made 
only in bills, specie, or copper. If the last be preferred, the consignee at 
Santiago writes to his correspondent at Coquimbo, tliat a ship will call at 
such a time on the Coast for so many quintals of copper, which the latter 
purchases at a specified price by the appointed day, and draws bills upon 
Santiago for the amount. The consignee and his correspondent charge 
their respective commissions. 

The beneficial operation of free trade was never more visible than in 
Chili since the revolution, as the following table of prices will shew ;— 



Brices in 

Former 


Prices in 

Former 

ARTICLES. 

1S21. 

Prices. 

ARTICLES, 

1821. 

Prices. 

Copper, per quintal. .Dollar’s 12 to 13 


Fine Cloth, per yard . . 

. . Dollars 12 

23 

Steel, ditto 

16 

50 

Coarse Ditto, ditto t . 

.. 3 

5 

Iron, ditto .. 

8 

25 

Printed Cotton Goods, do. Reals 21 to 3 

18 to 24 

Wlieat, per fanegn. . 
Beans,. .. .ditto 

6 

5 

6 

Velveteens,, .ditto . - . 

. .. 2 

26 

Jerked Beef, per quintal .*« 

7to7i 

10 

Crockery, per crate . . . 

. .. 40 

350 

Grassa, or soil fat, per 



Hardware, ditto . . . 

. .. 100 

300 

botica, of 50 lbs. .... 

etoHj 

8 

Glass, ....ditto ... 

. .. 100 

200 


Doties. — These are represented to be equal to 36f per cent, on a 
valuation nearly 30 per cent, lower than the market price. Copper pays a 
duty of two Spanish doUars per quintal. 

LIMA.— This city, in latitude 12^ W S., longitude about 77^ W., is 
delightfully situated in the Valley of Rimac ; its walls are washed by a river, 
over which is an elegant stone bridge. The Cordilleras of the Andes are 
towards the N. It has iqany ommental buildings, churches, convents, 
colleges, nunneries, besides bronsse founUins, &c. The streets are broad, 
clean, well-paved, and at rig^t angles. Most of Ae houses have gardens, 
refreshed with water by canals. The Ijgus^ are built mostly of wood, and ' 
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the walls of oziers or canes, wattled, covered with clay painted, as a 
precaution against earthquakes, which are frequent. The trade of Lima is 
carried on through its seaport, Callao, distant about 5 UiHea. This town 
is not more than 9 or 10 feet above the level of high-water mark; the streets 
are in a line, but dusty. The public buildings are not splendid, but neat. 
On the' N. side are the warehouses. The Castle is in latitude 18° 3' S., 
longitude 77° ^ W. 

TEAnE.~The exports from Lima and the Coast of Peru to Great 
Britain, in 1821, amounted, in official value, to *sP9843; the articles were 
bark, rhatanyroot, tin, and cotton-wool. The imports from thence into 
Lima and Arica consisted of foreign merchandize, chiefly quicksflver, to 
the official amount of dP39,316; and British and Irish produce to the 
declared amount Of ,£^127,499, consisting of similar, articles to those speci- 
fied under Buenos Ayres. The trade between the two countries is, however, 
rapidly increasing. 

Duties. — By the commercial regulatim of 1631, free admission to 
the ports of Callao and Huanchaco is granted to friendly and neutral nations, 
and the following duties fixed : — on all imports, 20 per cent, on the current 
prices of the goods, settled equitably each month by inspectors. Threo- 
fourths of the duty belongs to the State ; the other is for the dues of the 
Consulate. Imports under the flag of Chili, Provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
and Colombia, pay 2 per cent, less to the consulate, but the same to the 
State. Imports under the Peruvian flag pay 13 per cent, to the State, and 
3 to the Consulate. Foreign manufactures, directly prejudicial to the industry 
of the country — as clothes, made up, tanned hides, boots and shoes, house- 
hold furniture, coaches, saddles, and other made-up articles ; as well as 
woollens, iron-work, candles, and gunpowder— pay double duties. Quick- 
silver^ agricultural and mining implements, warlike stores, (except gun- 
powder), scientific books and instruments, prints, maps, and madiinery of 
every kind, are exempt from all import duties* Exports pay as follows : — 
Stamped silver, or specie, 5 per cent, and gold 2J per cent, when exported 
in any vessel, tfaree-fiflhs to the State, two-fifths to the Consulate. The 
exportation of silver ore, gold and silver in bars, or wrought, is absolutely 
prohibited. All otheif produce of Peru is subject only to Consular dues, 
namely — ^Exported under a foreign flag, 4 per cent; under the flag of Chili, 
Provinces of Bio de la Plata, and - Cdiombia, 3| per cent.; under the 
Peruvia'n flag, 3 per cent— Goods reimbarked for exportation, after landing, 
pay 1 per cent. ; the Import duty paid, to be restored. Eight months’ pre- 
vious notice will be given of any alteration irt the foregoing duties and their 
accompanying regulations. 
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Rb&uj:.atxons.~A copy of the manifest, attested and translated by the 
Government interpreter, to be exhibited within ten hours after anchoring. 
If goods are not landed ftom the ship, it must sail again within six days. 
A consignee to be named within 48 hours, who is responsible for duties, 
which are payable by him in three equal instalments. A difference between the 
invoices and cargo is punished, if remarkable, with confiscation ; ifincon* 
siderable, with double duty on the excess. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— -The bread at Lima is particularly 
excellent; the mutton and berf are very good ; poultry, pork, and fish are 
plentiful. At the Port of Callao watering is easy; but the wood is a mile or 
two distant. 

ACAPULCO, a port in the South Sea, about 210 miles from the 
City of Mexico, is in latitude 17° 22' N., longitude 99° 53' W, It has one 
of the deepest, securest, and most commodious harbours in this sea, and 
almost the only good one on the W, coast of New Spain.^ The only incon- 
venience is, that ships must enter by the sea-breeze in the day-time, and go 
out by the land-breeze at night, which generally succeed alternately, so that 
vessels are often blown off to sea, after several attempts to make the harbour. 
The entrance is guarded by a castle. The town is ill-built, and makes a 
poor appearance. The climate is unhealthy, especially for strangers. The 
trade with the Philippines passed through this port. The East India com- 
modities are carried by mules from hence to Mexico, and thence by land- 
carriage to Vera Cruz. Within a league to the E. of Acapulco is Port 
MAxauis, a tolerable harbour. 

TiiADE.— There has been no direct trade between this port and England. 
A direct traffic with India is commencing, chiefly on account of the precious 
metals. {See the Article Manilla, in Section XXVI.) Some cochineal 
is brought for Indian consumption. Bengal and Madras cotton cloths are 
in request. 

VERA CRUZ, in latitude 19° 5' N*, longitude 96° 26' W^, is a con- 
siderable town of Mexico ; the houses built with stone and lime, the streets 
wide, and in excdlent order. The harbour is good, and might furnish 
anchorage for 40 and even. 60 ships of war, in 4 to 10 fathoms ; but the 
N, winds are terrible, and often drive vessels on shore. Vera Cruz, as well 
as Acapulco, is extremely unhealthy to foreigners during the rainy season, 
from April to (Jetober. Earthquakes are frequent here. , The town of 
Vera Cruz has been nearly desfroyi^ during the recent civil conflicts: 
many of the inhabitants have sought shelter in the small town of Alvarado, 
which is occasionally visited; ' but the bar of its harbour is dangerous. Two 
vessels were last year totally lost on it. ^ 

Duties and CiURGEs.—Cargoes from Europe pay 8| per cent, attlie 
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Spanish Castle of St, Jqan de Uloa, and to the town, A dollar per 
package is charged for the hospital, and dollars per ton on the ship# 

The charge for water is 3 reals per ton ; 8 dollars are paid to the Captain 
of the Port ; and 82 dollars per trip are charged for the use of large boats, 
for landing the cargo, JPorterage is extremely expensive.~The aforegoing 
are the. chief Spences at the Port, to whidi the removal of goods to Mexico 
adds much, as they pay a further duty of about 12 per cent, on their arrival ; 
and the carriage of every horse or mule load, of 2 to 3 cwt.,is from 18 to 22 
dollars. The goods sold in Mexico pay again anqtljer duty on being re.^ 
moved to the provinces ; but if they are deigned, when landed, for the 
cities beyond Mexico, an arrangement to save expence may be made at the 
Port Custom House. Tfie harbour dues ‘at Alvarado are 20 reals per ton ; 
pilotage and other charges in proportion. 

Trade. — This was one of tlie most considerable poxis for Spanish 
American trade, it being the natural centre of the treasure, and the maga- 
zine of merchandize between New Spain and Europe. A very convenient 
commercial ^report is annually publistied here, alphabetically arranged, and 
the average market price affixed to each artide. There were no goods ex- 
ported or imported between Vera Cruz and Great Britain in the year 1821, 
according to the official books. This place is resorted to by Indian mer- 
chants, for the sake of bullion. The produce of this article has diminished, 
though it is now increasing again ; the annual coinage of silver and gold, 
Yrhich was formerly 28 millions of dollars, was, in 1819, 12 millions only. . 

CoiKs.-^The accounts are kept in Spanish America generally in pesos, 
or dollars, of 8 reals, each real divided into half and quarter, or into 
16 parts, and sometimes into 34 maravedis of Mexican plate. The gold 
coins are doubloons of 8 escudos dVro, worth 16 pesos, (with a premium 
of about 8 per cent.) ; halves, quarters, &c. in proportion. The quarters 
are called in Spain, Pecetas Mcxicanas. There are also eighths, or reals, 
valued in Spain at 21 1 qi^artos. 

To express the fineness of gold, the Castellano is divided into 24 carats 
or quilatas, each of 4 grains, each grain into 4 parts. In silver the mark 
is divided into 12 dineros, each into 24 grams. 

Weigitts.— The Spanish commercial weights are tjius divided The 
pound consi^s of 2 marks, or 16 ounces; each ounce is divided into 8 drams, 
16 adarmes, or 576 ^Cains. The quintal of 4 arobas is equal to 101.44 1^. 
avoirdupois. . . ^ „ 

Measures. — The diy measure is the cahiz of 12 fanegas; the fanega 
contains 12 celemins, and is equal to 1.599 English bushel, and 5 nearly 
' equal 1 quarter, Of liquid the mqyo of wiiw contains 16 arobas, 

or cantaras, each 8 azumbras, or 32 quartillos. The aroba of wine con- 
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tains 4.245 English wine gallons; the aroba of oilis divided into 4* quartillos, 
or 100 quarterones or panillas, and equals 3.33 English gallons. In long 
measure, the foot consists of 12 pulgadas^ or 144 lines, and equals 11.128 
English inches. The pahno of 9 pulgadas, or 12 dedos, equals English 
inches. The palmo de Ribeira, for Measuring &c. is only 3 inches. 

The vara, for cloth, &c. is 3 feet, or 4 palmos, equal to 33.384 English 
inches. The braza, ortoesa, is2varas; the passo, l-Jvara; the estadal, 
4 varas ; the cuerda varas. 

Whilst this sheet was passing the press^ a decree of the Me,vican Go- 
vernment teas receuwdf which is to take effect in Europe from Novem^ 
her 1824, for prohibiting the importa^xm of the following merchandise : 
First Class— Liquors^ and other Articles. — Spirits from 
the cane, or any other than from the grape ; vegetables, roots, and garden-* 
stuffs of all kinds; anise, cummin, and carraway seeds ; starch; rice, sugar, 
and molasses; coffee; salted and smoked meats. Grain— wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, barley ; pulse of all kinds, beans, peas, &c. ; green fruit of all 
kinds, nuts; flour, except into the State of Yucatan, conformably to province 
decrees ; fowls and eggs ; soap, hard and soft ; hogs’ and bears’ lard ; ver- 
micelli and macaroni ; ship^bread land biscuit ; common salt; tallow, rough 
and manufactured ; manufactured wax ; chocolate. 

Second and Fifth Class — Flaw and Cotton-wool, from 

any foreign port whatever ; cotton thread. No. 60, or above ; ready-m^de 
clothing of all kinds and descriptions, and parts thereof; ready-made quilts, 
curtains, table and other household linen, &c. ; shawls, or panos de Rebora, 
of cotton ; tape, white and coloured ; rnattresses and bed-hangings, curtain 
cords, bed-linen, &c. ; linen bags. 

Third Class— and JSain— Ready-made clothing of eveiy 
description; table-covers (carpets); bear-skins (esalaeinas); common cloths, 
second and third qualities ; cloaks, called sanaps fesadas. 

Fourth Class— SUk and other Ready-made 

clothing of all kinds; embroidery, lace, opfh work, in metal or in mixtures 
thereof, &c. Common liides and skins in the hair, tanned, or untanned 
and prepared ; fine skins of all kinds in the hair, tanned or prepared, and 
manufactures thereof; leather straps (agujetas) of all kinds ; upper and sole 
leather of all descriptions ; buck-skins, all colours and preparations ; boots 
and shoes of all kinds, boot^pattems ; buckskin breeches, &c. ; upper shoes, 
clogs, &c. ; saddles and bridles, and horse furniture ; pOrtnianteaus of all 
kinds ; parchment ; leather hats and caps* 

Manufactures of Ctey.— Glassed or unglazed earthen vessels; bricks 
and tiles of all descriptions; very common^queen’s Ware, glazed or unglazed. 
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wifli «r without common prints; earthen jars, new or old, of all kinds 
and si 2 ;es. 

Copper in pigs or sheets ; lead dittoj in slhot ; silver and gold 
plate ; epaulettes of ail kinds ; embroidety of all kinds. 

FFbods— Wood of all kinds. 

COLOMBIA.— The ports of this new^Republic, comprehending the 
N. provinces of South America, are not at present frequented by East India 
Traders ; but the precious metals, and other products of the country, may 
attract them. It may therefore be proper to subjoin the pew^taxifi' of duties, 
which took effect on the 1st January, 1824. 

Duty on Iron in bars, sheets of tin, the 

same of copper, and paper of all kinds; every sort of medicine, and of 
surgierd instruments ; ropes, canvas, tar, cables, cordage, and anchors. 

2., Every kind of maohandize, of cotton, wool, linen, hemp, flax, 
with the exception of those wMch are mentioned separately, and under 
other heads, r 

3. Hats of beava*^ wool, cotton, or silk; wax or spermaceti, manu- 
factured or in gtoss; wines, vinegary and acids, of all kinds; gold and 
silver watches, laces (gaionSs)^ saddles, cards, and all kinds of European 
earthenware, and crystal and glass of all kinds. 

4 Silks, and all kinds of silk which may be manufactures and pro- 
ductions of Europe ; jewels and predous stones, and tanned hides ; lace 
(encaje) of thread or silk, wrought handkerchiefs or shawls (panetUos de 
punto), artificial flowers, ornamental feathers, mirrors, perfumes, essences, 
and scented waters, dried or preseiyed fruity olives, capers, and all kinds 
of pickles. 

5, Beady-made men^s and wbrnen'^s shoes, boots ; all kinds of house- 
hold furniture; clothes, ready-made linen; all utensils of copper, brass, 
iron,* steel, and tin ; tallow, in gross or manufactured ; meal, salted meats, 
and all kinds of foreign provisions. * 

The effects in the First Class, firom Colonies m national bottoms, shall 
pay 15 per cent, and if they proceed from Europe or the United States, 
shall pay 7| per emt . ' ^ 

The same effects, imported in fasdga bottoms from the Colonies, shall 
pay 30 per cent, and from Europe mr the United States, 15 per cent. 

The effects in the Second Class, impbx:^ in national bottoms from the 
Colonies, shaU pay 17| per cent, and from Europe or the States, 

lOperceid; , ^ \ 

The same effects, impelled mfordgn bottoms from the Colonies, shall 
r pay 2 2^^ r cent, and from Europe or the United States, 17§ per cent 
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The effects in the Third Class, imported in national bottoms from the 
Colonies, shall pay 20 per cent, and from Europe or the United States, 
12\ per cent 

The same effects, imported in foreign bottoms from the Colonies, shall 
pay 25 per cent., and from Europe or the United States, 20 per cent. 

The goods in the Fourth Class, imported in national bottoms from the 
Colonies, shall pay 22| per cent, and from Europe or the United States, 
15 per cent. 

The same effects, in foreign bottoms, from the Colonies, per cent., 
and from Europe or the United States, 22| per cent 

The goods in the Fifth Class, imported in national bottoms from the 
Colonies, shall pay 25 per cent, and from Europe or the United States, 
17^ per cent 

The same goods, imported in foreign bottoms from the Colonies, shall 
pay 30 per cent., and from Europe or the United States, 25 per cent. 

The other kinds of merchandize, not comprised in the classes above ex- 
j^ressed, shall pay 25 per cent, if the importation be in national bottoms and 
from the Colonies; if from Europe or. the United States, in the same 
national bottoms, 17| per cent. 

All kinds of merchandize in general, not comprehended in tlie classes 
particularly expressed, shall pay 30 per cent, if in foreign bottoms fh)m the 
Colonies ; if from Europe or the United States, in the same foreign vessels, 
they shall pay 25 per cent. 

Merchandize, of whatever quality or class, the natural fruits of the 
Asiatic nations, and European establishments in Asia, not dependent on 
the Spanish Government, shall pay 12 per cent., if in national vessels from 
those countries, and 20 per cent, when not from Asia direct. If in foreign 
vessels, direct from Asia, they shall pay 20 per cent ; and if not directly 
from Asia, 25 per cent. 

Merchandize, the produce of the American Continent heretofore de- 
pendent on the Spanish Government, directly from the independent nations 
of this Continent, imported in national or foreign vessels, shall enjoy the 
abatement of duty respectively granted to those which proceed from Europe 
or the United States ; but merchandize in general, not the produce of this 
country, if imported in national or foreign vessels proceeding from tfiis 
same American Continent, are subject to the payment of the duties respec- 
tively payable on goods from the Colonies, unless there be particular treaties 
of commerce which stipulate otherwise, as well with respect to these States, 
as to the other independent nations of the earth. 
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CAPE OF G(X>D HOPR 



This colony, situated at ibe S. e^ltremity of Africa, extends above 
600 miles from W. to E., and id>oiit 315 from N. to S. ; on the W. side 
to latitude 29® 60' S., md on the E. side to Great Fish River, or Rio 
d'lnfahta^ latitude 33® 26' S., longitude about 27® 3T E. The plac es most 
frequented by East India shipping, ire Saldanha Bay and Table Bay, on 
the W. side of the Peninsula; and False Bay on the E. side. 

SALDANHA BAY is an excellent^harboar sheltered fronv all winds. 
The entrance is in latitude 33® 6' S», longitude 17® 68' £., about 16 leagues 
N. N. W. of Table Bay, between two small islands. A little farther in 
is another, which may be passal On either side. On the left going in is 
Hoetje’s Bay, where the ships from the Cape, and American whalers, 
heave down at a natural pier Of' granite, and have every facility for 
repairing. 

Regulations. Beifbre communication with the inhabitants, it is 
necessary to obtain the Rerideofs permission to land goods, or procure sup- 
plies. At his house accommodations may be had during a ship'^s stay in 
harbour. 

Fnoyisions AHn"^BEr^ES8nM»irrs.~Bul!ocks are poor and dear ; sheep 
are plentiful and good. Poultry, frui^ and vej^tables are to be had. Wood 
is scarce, as well at ^bod water, eqiecially in the dry season. Fish is plen- 
tiful. Reefs Bay is the place for the net. 

TABLE BAY is large, but open %o winds from the W., which 
throw in a heavy sweB, though it is now said to he less insecure than is sup- 
posed. The Bay takes its name fipm the Table Mooniain directly over 
Cape Town, at the SL sidc» The BI. front of the mass of rock facing the 
town is nearly s horizontal line, 2 miles long ; the face, rising almost at 
right angles to this line, is 3682 above the level of the Bay. The 
Devil'^s Mountaiii, broken mto ixtegttlar points,^ on one side is 3136 feet 
high"; thelionyjHea^ amore com^ct mass, on the other, is 2160 feet 
Mgh : small rivulet daicend inte IBmy and False Bay. The proper 

f ordle is of Cape Town, the Table Mountain bea^g S. W., 

to 7 fathoms, about a miio distant frdm the town. On the projecting 
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point of land between the great Mouille or Moulin battery, and Three 
Anchor Bay, under the Lion’s Rump, at the entrance of Table Bay, is a 
lighthouse with a double light. The following directions are given for 
sailing into the Bay by night. Ships coming from the S. and W. with a 
leading wind, not making the lighthouse before night, may steer along the 
coast to the N. E., until they open the lights of the arising land about the 
Lion’s Head, v/hcn the two lights will be their breadth open of each other, 
and bear about E. by N.; they may, then haul intowardsithem, taking care, 
as they approach, to keep them well open on the starboard bow : steer to 
the eastward, until the lights come on with each other, i. e. are one, or 
until they bear S. W. \ S.; they will then be abreast of the N. W. extre- 
mity of Table Bay, and may haul in S. by E. or S. S. E., according to 
circumstances, for the anchorage. When the lights are shutting in by the 
rising land of the upper Moulin battery, bearing N, W. by W., they will 
be approaching the outer anchorage, where they may safely anchor for the 
night, in 7 or 8 fathoms water, fine sand. Care should be taken not to 
run into less than 5| or 6 fathoms, unless well acquainted. — Ships from the 
N. and W. should observe the same directions with respect to passing the 
lights, &c. — Ships working in with the wind from the S. and E., after being 
abreast of the lights, should not stand to the E. farther than 2| or 3 miles, 
or until they shoal the water to 8 or 7§ fathoms.— •N. B. The bearings are 
all by compass, variation 27 W. 

Tiie non-existence of a supposed dangerous shoal, called the TiUmaque^ 
is now ascertained by survey, 1622. 

CAPE TOWN, the capital, is at the head of Table Bay, in latitude 
58 S., longitude 18® 35' E., on a plain sloping from the mountains. 
The houses are regular, and the streets intersect at right angles. In one 
of the squares the market is held; SI another the peasants resort with 
their waggons ; a third is used as a Parade for the troops. The Castle is a 
regular pentagon. The Barracks and most of the Public Offices are within 
the walls of the Fort, to the body of which there is but cme entrance on 
the town side. The Commercial Exchange is a large and handsome building 
on the W. extremity of the Pafade. The number of inhabitants in Cape 
Town in 1821, was 18,422. ^ 

Trade. — The principal product of the Cape is wine, which of late 
has greatly increased in quantity. In 1821, the number of bearing vines 
in the colony was computed *10 be 22,400,100; and the produce 21,333 
pipeg. The other articles are oil, aloes, bides, ivory, ostrich feathers, argol, 
barilla, &c. The exports of merchandize from the Cape to all parts of 
the world amqunted in 1821 to upwards of two millions of rix-dollars, and 
that of bills to nearly 3 millions ; the imports were 6,666,244. The coIo- 
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nists have a great taste for India goods, but have no acceptable returns, 
except bills. Some traffic is carried on with South America, the West 
Indies, New South Wales, and the Netherlands ; and Chinese goods arc 
imported in foreign vessels. 

Duties.— All imports are liable to duty. English produce is rated 
at 3J per cent, on the invoice price : foreign and eastern goods are charged 
with 10 per cent on the value, whether in a British ship, or in one belonging 
to a nation in amity. No credit is given to the merchants ; nor are fees of 
any description received by the Officers of Customs, for their own use. 
The wine-taster charges (but repays to Government) 3 rix-dollars as his fee 
on each pipe of wine exported, and one rix-dollar for gauging. 

Chaegbs. — ^B oth English and foreign vessels pay 2 schillings per ton 
measurement for the use of the port, if they land the whole or any part 
of the cargo ; if not, 1 schilling per ton. The wharf-charges, for landing 
or shipping, are as follow : for a horse, 5 rix-dollars ; other cattle, 1 rix- 
dollar ; sheep and pigs, | rix-dollar ; a pipe, or half a ton, 1 rix-dollar ; 
half a pipe, or other cask, J rix-dollar. 

Port Begulations.— 1. The exact place of the ship, when moored 
with bower anchor, heavy stream anchor, and buoy ropes, to be taken by 
bearings and depth of water; and should an accident occur, whereby the 
ship may drift, or lose anchors, good bearings and depth must be taken at 
the time, and notified to the Port Office in writing. 2. Within 24 hours 
after giving security at the Colonial Secretary'^s Office, lodge the certificate 
at the Port Office, with your address when on shore. 3. A permit from 
the Custom-house must authorize shipment or landing of goods, the latter 
only at the public wharf ; and when landed, the goods must be removed 
within 24 hours. 4. No deserter to be harboured on board : penalty 500 
rix-dollars. 6. No seaman to be received on board, witliout certificate 
from the King’s Chief Naval Officer, nor landman without certificate 
from the Port Captain, countersigned by the Fiscal ; nor any person without 
due certificate. 6. No person to be left behind without permission from 
Colonial Secretary ; deserters to be notified to the Port and FiscaVs Offices. 
7. No specie to be taken out of the Colony without permission ; penalty, 
confiscation of the craft used, and the property, with three times the 
amount, and imprisonment for 12 months. 8. Boats to leave the shore 
after gun-fire at night, except on exigencies. 9. Notice to be given at the 
Custom-house, 2 days previous to sailing from Table Bay, and 3 days 
from Simon’s Bay ; and ship’s ensign to be hoisted at the main-top-gallant 
mast-head, 48 hours previous to departure. 10. For violation of any one 
of the foregoing, a penalty of 500 rix-dollars, in addition to any other 
penalties. 
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The Deputy Port Captain, attended by the Health Officer, visits a 
vessel on its arrival in harbour, to learn particulars ; it is his duty to assign 
situatioas for anchoring and mooring ships, agd to take care that the regu- 
lations are duly observed. 

Fboyisions and REFRBSHMSNrrs Ere abundant and at moderate prices, 
consisting of beef, mutton, and poultry, fruits of many kinds, and excellent 
vegetables. The seeds of the latter are often carried to India for presents, 
or as an article of trade. The water, which is good,^^ is brought to the 
pier by pipes, where boats may lay and fill with a hose, or countiy boats 
will bring water to the ship. Firewood is scarce and dear. Fish is abun- 
dant in the town during fine weather. 

Coins.— Accounts are variously kept : occasionally the English mode 
is adopted ; sometimes they are kept in Guilders or Florins of 20 Stivers, 
or 320 Peimings ; also in Rix-doUars, divided thus : 

S Stivers equal to 1 Dubbeltjce. 

3 Dubbeltjees Schilling. 

8 Schillings 1 Hix-doUar. 

The Rix-dollar is a paper currency, generally reckoned at 3s. 4d., 
but varying according to the quantity of specie in the Colony. There is 
no metallic currency except English Penny-pieces. Bills on England, at 
30 days’ sight, .are generally considered equal to cash, particularly Govern- 
ment Bills. The following are the rates at which foreign coins pass : 

Sterlinj'. Sclii]-. Sti- 
£ 8. d* lings, vers. 


Guinea 


2 

0 or 

4>i 

or 26<t 

Doubloon, 16 Spanish Dollars.... 


0 

0 ... 

160 

... 960 

Johannes, 8 Ditto. 

2 

0 

0 ... 

80 

.. 480 

Ducat and Venetian Sequin 


,9 

6 ... 

19 

.. 114 

Gold Mohur 


17 

6 ... 

75' 

.. 450 

Pagoda 


8 

0 ... 

16 

.. 96 

Spanish Dollar 


5 

0 ... 

10 

.. 60 

Hupee 


2 

6 ... 

5 

.. 30 

English Shilling 


1 

0 ... 

2 

12 

Copper Penny 

Paper BIoney. 


0 

1 ... 

0 

.. 1 

Rix-dollar 


3 

4 ... 


.. 48 

Dutch Schilling. 


0 


1 

.. 6 


Weights and Measures.— The English are mostly used, except for 
Wines. These are sold by the Aum and Ledger. One Leager is 4 Aums, 
or 388 Kannes. • 

. HOUT BAY has been pronounced the safest and most commodious 
harbour in South Africa, except that of Saldanha, and described as being 
14 miles from Cape Town, as affording beef, vegetables, and plenty of 
water, with clear ground and good anchorage; but, in opposition to these 
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xidvantages, which are somewhat highly coloured, it has been proved, upon 
a regular survey, ordered by the late Commissioner, Sir Jalileel Brenton, 
and taken by Mr. Goodridge, the able and well-informed Master Attendant 
of His Majesty’s Naval Yard at Simon'^s Town, that the bay could not be 
land-locked till the water was too shoal even for a vessel of 100 tons ; that 
it was fully exposed to the fuiy of a S. W. gale, the worst known on this 
part of the coast ; and that a Strong S. Easter brought down such (lurries 
from the mountains, as to make at times all entrance into, or return from it, 
equally difficult and dangerous* 

FALSE BAY is formed by the Cape of Good Hope on the West side, 
and Cape False, or Hanglip, on the East ; distance between them about 
5 leagues, and to the sandy beach at the North end, a mile or two more. 
Four leagues, about N. N. W. from Cape Point, and two from the N. W. 
comer of False Bay, or Muysenburg, near the foot of the highest moun- 
tain on the coast, called- Simonas Berg^ is situated 

SIMON’S BAY, in latitude IS' S., longitude 18^ 28' E., an 
excellent harbour for ships during winter, when Table Bay is unsafe, and 
where, at all times of tlie year, if moored well in, they can be sheltered from 
all winds. The Bay and Town are protected by batteries from the N. W. 
and S. E., and both town and neighbourhood have considerably increased 
and improved within the last ten years, since becoming the principal, and 
indeed only nav^ station in South Africa. The Naval Yard is now equal 
to performing almost every service which His Majesty’^s ships may 
require, having been rendered so under the auspices and direction of the 
late Commissioner, Sir Jahleel Brenton, to whose unwearied zeal and 
perseverance, aided by excellent officers under him, not only the Yard, but 
Simon’s Town and Bay in general are largely indebted. There are no docks ; 
but ships can be hove down, and frequently have been so, with perfect ease, 
convenience, and security. Boats may communicate with shipping in the 
Bay in the worst of weather, from the general^smoothness of the water, and 
the anchorage, which is very good, being so near the shore. They may 
likewise lay at all times with safety alongside the Wharf, to which an abun^ 
dant supply of excellent water is brought by pipes, and conveyed into the 
casks with ease. The town is full of small wareho^ses or stores, supplied 
by the merchants of Cape Town, most of whom have agents here ; and 
from many gardens to the S. E., as well as farms in the neighbourhood, 
behind thaJH|b, there are now large qiiantitiesi^of vegetables grown, for the 
use of shi^Pg. The hotels and inns in Simon’s Town have lately much 
improved; l|pple means of conveyance are provided to and from Cape Town ; 
and the road between the two places has been made so good under the admL 
nistration of Lord Charles Somerset, the present Governor, that any sort 
of c^ria^e may be used thereon with perfect case and safety. 
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Provisions and Refreshments*— Except the vegetables before men- 
tioned, hay in some quantity, with a small supply of poultry from the 
neighbouring farms and cottages, and good mutton in plenty, any other 
provisions required must be procured from Cape Town; and as waggon-hire 
is expensive, a ship^s disbursements, as far at least as such provisions are 
concerned, will certainly be heavier here than in Cape Town; but the wear 
and tear of all sorts in the ship herself will be so ihuch less, and heg security 
so much greater in Simon’s than in Table Bay, particularly during the winter 
months, that such waggon-hire is, comparatively speaking, of little import- 
ance. Moreover, boat-hire is cheaper ; in fact, ships may do every thing 
easily with their own boats ; and they may also procure from Hottentot’s 
Holland, on the other side of False Bay, opposite to Simon’s Town, poultry 
and other refreshments at cheaper rates than in Cape Town ; whilst the 
whole Bay abounds with excellent fish of various descriptions, easily 
procurable. 

Trade.— Few vessels enter this Bay with commercial views.— The 
tonnage in 1821 was 15,000 tons, chiefly to refresh, 

MOSSEL BAY is open to S. E. winds, but they seldom blow 
home, and never for any long period. S. W. winds throw in the greatest 
swell. Cape St. Blaze, forming its S. extremity, is in latitude 34P 10' S., 
longitude 22® 18' E. The marks for anchorage, which is good, are Seal 
Island iSf. W. by W., the Corn Magazine S. W. by S., and the outer point 
S., in 7| fathoms water, about three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 
There is a Resident, who has charge of the Corn Magazine, a strong 
and capacious building ; and there is some trade at this place, both with 
the neighbouring farmers and with George Town, in the district of which 
it is situated. 

Provisions and Refreshments are best procured by application to 
the Resident, unless you are acquainted with the language. Beef and 
mutton are to be had from the neighbouring farms, together with fruit and 
vegetables, but the latter are not jpIentifuL Fish is abundant, including 
good oysters and muscles at certain ii^ons. Brushwood is procured near 
the bay; but large timber, though in the heighbourhood, is not easily 
obtainable, except through the farmers. Watcf^ is got from a sprifig near 
the landing-place, and conveyed iqto the boats by a hose. 

PLETTEMBERG BAY is an open roadstead ; but the anchoring 
ground is good, in 17 or 18 •fathoms. " Seal Cape, or Cape Delgado, the 
6. W. point of the Bay, is in latitude 84®" 6' S, and longitude 23® 48' E. 
The landing-place is on a sandy beiftch, hear the Resident’s house. Here 
are a Timber Magazine, and a Jffianrack for troops, but both in ruins. 

Trade.— T he trade here is very mconsideraWe, and not likely to increase. 

C 
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Provisions and Refreshments are best procured at a farm-house^ 
a short way up a small river, whose entrance is generally closed by a sandy 
bar. Beef, mutton, and fowls may be had here ; fruit and vegetables are 
rather scarce; fish is abundant. Watering is inconvenient; the casks must 
be rolled nearly 300 yards over a heavy sand, and rafted through a surf 
that frequently breaks high. 

AI 4 JOA, OR ZWARTKOFS, BAY extends about 10 leagues from 
Cape Recife, or Rocky Cape ; its S. W. point in latitude 34'^ 2 S., longi- 
tude 26"^ 40 E., to Cape Padron, its N, E. extreme. The common anchor- 
age is off the landing-plane, in 7 fathoms, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore, Baker’s River bearing W. J S,; the outermost point of 
the land S. by E, But you may anchor in any part of the Bay, and chuse 
your depth of water. On the north side of the river, a block-house, sur- 
rounded with a palisade, defends the landing-place, and was originally 
intended to keep the Caffres in awe. The common landing-place is at the 
block-house. In the neighbourhood of this Bay, the small town of Bathurst 
has lately been built. 

Provisions and Refreshments are best procured by applying to the 
Commanding Officer of the *troops stationed here, who will send round to 
the farmers. Most of the traffic is in exchange for supplies with the 
farmers. The cattle are large and fat; sheep at reasonable prices ; poultry 
equally cheap ; and from the stores ^It provisions, spirits, and grain might 
be obtained by a vessel in distress. Vegetables are ♦in small quantities ; 
dried fruits in abundance. Roman snappers, and other fish, are caught 
near the islands and rocks. Fire-wood is procured a few miles up the 
country. There is a good spring of fresh water 100 yards within Baker’s 
River ; and about three-quarters of a mile to the S. is Baker’s Fountain, from 
whence, with a W. wind, casks may be easily rafted off. 

Before concluding this article, it may be proper to state, that the 
gentleman to whom we are indebt^ for much of the information relative 
to Simon’s Town and Bay, has ialriy submitted a plan to the Secretary 
at Lloyd’s, for erecting and supporting lighthouses near Simon’s Town, 
on the Cape Point, Cape LaguUas, C^e St. Blaze, and Cape Recife, with 
signal Wtions at the intermediate pomts, for the purpose of forming a chain 
of posts along a principal part df the South Coast of Africa, devoted entirely 
to the preservation of lives, vessds, and cargoes, when in their neighbourhood ; 
and whilst reflecting with him upon the number and value of each annually 
in passing and repassmg , the Cape of Good Hope, we cannot but 
^success to his plan; and that it imiy in due time engage the attention 
royemment. 
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SECTION VI. 

EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


ISTaTAL. — The Rio dTn&inta, or Gr^at Fish River, boand^s the coast 
of Natal to the S. The only place frequented by Europeans is 

PORT NATAL, in latitude 29^ 56' S., longitude about 31^ 30' E. ; 
the coast generally high. The river is wide at its entrance, but fit only 
for small vessels. The bar is very dangerous, having only 5 feet at low 
water. The sea rises but 5 feet more, except in September and October, 
when at high water 12 feet are found. The course on the bar is to the 
S. W., the swell being very great; but as it is very narrow, two or three 
seas will carry over, and then the water deepens to 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 
About a mile within the river, over against a piece of barren ground at the 
declivity of a hill, there is anchorage in 4 fathoms, at a cable’s length from 
the shore. It is best to moor with hawsers to the rocks on shore. 

Trade.— -The little traffic is with the Portuguese from Mozambique. 
The natives appear inoffensive, but generally go armed with lances, bows, 
and aiTows. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — ;The bullocks are large and good, 
and poultry plentiful, exchanged for buttons, iron hoops, &c. The river 
abounds with fish, and thrtle is found. 

DELAGOA BAY, Bay of Lorenzo Marques, or Bay of the Holy 
Ghost, is 7 leagues broad from E. to W., and nearly 20 deep from N, to S.; 
but the channel, on account of the shoals, is not more than 5 miles broad. 
The N. point, or Cape St. Mary’s, the N. E. point of the island so named, 
separated by a narrow rocky channel, is in latitude 26° 68' S., longitude 
33^ 16 E, The chiet' rivers in the bay are Manica, Belagoa, or English 
River, and Machavanna. The first and northernmost is choked with mud 
at its entrance. The second, the only one frequented by English vessels, 
has a bar, with about 16 feet on it at low water. ^ The third and southern-^ 
most is about 8 leagues from Belagda River, and nbt navigable for ships ; 
but boats drawing only 6 feet, can go 30 leagqes above its entrance, where 
the traffic is carried on. Belagoa BJv&r is much frequented by South Sea 
whalers, as the bay abounds with whales, and is very safe and commodious. 
It is navigable by vessels drawing 12 feet water, for 40 miles. Ships com- 

C2 
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monly lay about « mfles up, where they have good depth of water, and are 
secure from all winds. The natives are Caffres, apparently harmless and 
good-natured, but cunning, and ask treble the^ri®® their goods. Ihey 
are great beggars, particularly on the N. side. Higher up the riv er, the 
natives are more dangerous than in the bay, and caution must be used 
whilst trading with them. 

TRAPJi,~A camiderable trade was formerly earned on at the rivers 
for elephants’ teeth and gold dust, which has decayed. The Portuguese 
send here a ship occasionally from Mozambique, and the Parsees of Malabar 
have sent some smtdl vessels freighted with be^s, buttons, cutlery, piece 
goods, &c. The returns are principally elephants’ teeth, (which the natives 
set a high price upon), ambergris, gold dust, and hippopotamus’ teeth, 
which may be purchased cheap. Coarse blue cloth is the kind of piece-goods 
most esteemed here. 

PaovisioKs AND Rbfreshmehts are plentiful and reasonable. A kind 
of master-attendant, called king of the water, informs the chief of the 
arrival of a ship ; and no bullock can be purchased till he comes down to 
the landing-place, and receives a present of old clothes and liquor. He 
returns a bullock, after which supplies are obtained daily. The master- 
attendant remains on board ship as long as you please, and will accompany 
any officer on shore to trade. The beef is very good. A bullock of 3 or 4 
Cwt. may be purchased for a piece of coarse Surat piece-goods ; a fowl for 
an iron hoop, or two metal buttons ; vegetables and fruit for old clothes, 
empty bottles, Stc. Turtle is met with. Fire-wood and water are easily 
procured. Excellent fish abounds in the bays and rivers, and which the 
natives sell fori a mere trifle. 

From Delagoa Bay to Cape Coiientes, in latitude S4^ 1' S., longitude 
35® SI' E., the coast is seldom visited by Europeans, and little known. 

INHAMBAN BAY and KIVER,— The E. extremity of the bay is 
6 leagues to the N. Cape Corientes; 3 miles to the W. of which is the 
entrance of the river, in latitude 23^ 47' S., longitude 35® 52' E. ; but on 
account of the numerous riioals m the hay, it is frequented by small vessels 
only. The town is about 8 miles* from the entrance of the river. A Portu- 
guese Resident is faep^; but the trade is inconsiderable, consisting of gold 
dui^, ivory, &c. 

SOFALA.-*-This town is situati^ up a rirer, ^on its N. side), naviga- 
ble by siUaH vessels oidy, haying a bar at die^entrance, with only 12 or 14 
feet on it at low water; The &rt is <m a point of land, insulated at high 
in latitude 20® 16' S., longitude 34® 45' E., 4 miles from which is 
tl^anchorage, in 5 &tfaotns^ the flag-staff bearing N. 33^ W. Ships should 
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not enter witliout a* pilot Dangerous shoals lay to the S; of Sofala. A 
Portuguese Resident is stationed here ; and some merchants procure ivory, 
gold dust, &c. for the ship annually from Mozambique. 

Trade. — The gold procured "in tiie neighbourhood is considerable. 
The Arabs trade with this part of the coast. Wherever the Portuguese have 
Residents, a guard is placed on board a vessel, to prevent illicit tralBc ; but, 
by favour of the Commandant, teide may be carried on at most of those 
places : they are all subordinate to Mozambique. 

Care should be used in communicating with the natives on the less 
frequented parts of the E^t Coast of Africa : the acts of slave-dealers have 
prejudiced them against Europeans. 

Provisions and Refreshments.-— Bullocks and poultry may be had of 
the natives cheap ; but the Portuguese charge dearer, for supplies. Fruit, 
vegetables, and fish are plentiful. 

GREAT CUAMA RIVER, called by the natives Zambize, is in 
many places more than a league broad, and divided, about 20 leagues from 
its mouth, into two branches, the S. of which is called Lacabo, also divided 
into two ; the other is called Quilimane. The entrance of the former is 
in* about 19'^ S. latitude; that of the latter in 18^ 10' S., longitude 37^ 
30 E. 

QUILIMANE.— This town is on the N. side of the river, about 6 
leagiv'^ from its mouth, which has a bar, with 2| fathoms on it at low 
water. Mozambique-vessels here discharge their cargoes into small boats 
for Sena, the principal settlement, 60 leagues distant, in latitude IT'" 37 S., 
where large quantities of gold, (of 19 carats only), ivory, wax, rhinoceros’ 
horns, and hides, are annually procured. The Africans, from great distance 
in the interior, come hither to purchase European and Indian goods for 
gold, which is very plentiful. 

MOZAMBIQUE. This island^ in latitude 15® 1' S., longitude about 
40^ 46' E., is the chief settlement of the Portuguese on this coast. The 
harbour is good, formed by the Islands of St. Jago and St.i^6eorge, to the 
S. of its entrance, and that of Mozambique, about 3 mOesio the N. W. 
of the others. Mozambique is small, about S miles in circumference, to 
the W, of which is the Jbaibour. Ships generally anchor within St. George’s 
Island, and wait for a pilot to carry them to the proper anchorage. The 
town is strongly fortified. Many of bouses are well built, but most are 
huts. Within the fort is a large cistern for water, which is scarce. . 

Trade. — ^This has long been the emporium of^ the Portuguese slave- 
trade. , Their vessels* generally stop here in ^theu: voyages to and from 
India, with which a considerable traffic is dtrrkd on in vessels under Por- 
tuguese colours, or Anglo-Indian ships. The Portuguese put a guard on 
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board vessels, to prevent illicit trade; but by proper management this restraint 
may be evaded. Much gold is annually brought here from Sena and Sofala, 
and ambergris, ivory, columbo-root, tortoise-shell, and cowries are plen- 
tifully procured. The chief article of export hither, from British India, is 
piece-goods, of various kinds, principally from Bombay ; and ivory is the 
chief return. 

Provisions and Refreshments are dear, Mozambique being dependent 
upon Madagascar and other places for supplies. There are but two good wells 
of water, one on the island, the other on the main. Wood is procured from 
the main, where the Portuguese have garde, ns of Vegetables and fruits. 

Coins.— -The coins current are Spanish dollars, crtisados, and testoons, 
4 testoons making 1 crusado, the exchange of which with Spanish dollars 
varies from 250 to 270 crusados per 100 dollars. 

Weights;— The weights are the frazil and the bahar, 20 of the former 
making 1 of the latter, which is considered eqtial to 240 avoirdupois pounds. 


COMMODITIES PROCURABLE AT MOZAMBIQUE. 

Amber, {Cah^ruha^ Hind. & Pers.), is met with on this coast, gene- 
rally in irregular masses of yellowish brown colour. . It should be in fine 
hard pieces, dean and transparent ; the smell, when rubbed, fragrant and 
pleasant ; it should attract light substances, as straws, hairs, &c. The foul 
and opaque should be rejected. The Caroba, or Amber pf the bazars, is 
imported from Bussorah, and is a resin, supposed to be real copal. 

Ambergris {Amher^ Hind. Ambara, San.), a concrete substance, light, 
inflammable, soil and tenacious like wax, slightly odoriferous, generally in 
solid masses, rough and uneven when broken, and frequently containing 
pieces of shells and other substances. It is found on various parts of the 
E. Coast of Africa, as wdl as in the eastern seas. Its origin is not exactly 
determined. It is often adulterated. The best is ash^oloured, with yel- 
lowish and blackish veins and spots^ scarcely any taste, and very little smell, 
unless heated, or much handled, when it yields an agreeable odour. When 
exposed to the flame of a candle, in a silver spoon, it m^ts without bubble 
or scum ; it swims on water ; if a piece is laid upon the heated point 
of a knife, it should melt entirely aWay. Tlie Chinese try its genuineness 
by scraping it fine upon boiling tea, when it should dissolve, and diffuse ge- 
nerally. The black, or white, is bad ; the smooth, uniform, and apparently 
pure, is commonly factitious. It is used principally by perfumers, and 
varies much injg^e. 

Cohv OT, {Kahmfby Mosamb.), a staple export of the Portuguese, 
grows natipmiy and abundantly in the forests on the Mozambique coast. 
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and inland : the plant is considered to be a species of Menispermum^ It is 
highly esteemed by the Africans. Columbo is procured in circular pieces, 
from half an inch to three inches in diameter, of different thicknesses ; the 
bark lyrinkled and thick, externally a greenish brown, and a light yellow 
within ; the pith spongy, )^ellowish, arid slightly striped ; when fresh, rather 
aromatic ; pungeijt and disagreeably bitter, somewhat resembling mustard 
kept too long. Chuse the largest pieces, fresh, of a good colour, as free 
as possible from worms ; reject the small and broken. The best mode of 
packing is in cases, filling the interstices with fine dry sand. The freight 
of Columbo is calculated tt 16 Cwt. to the ton. 

Cowries, small glossy shells, used in Bengal and other parts of India 
as currency. They are also brought from the Maldives. They are bought 
at Bombay by the Surat Candy (74j6f lbs,), and sold by tale, 40 to 50 puns 
for a rupee. Cowries should be chosen small, clean, white, and glossy ; 
rejecting the yellow, large, and those without luwstre. The freight is calcu« 
lated at 20 Cvrt. per ton. 

Elephants'^ Teeth. — The Mosambique teeth are sometimes preferred 
to those from other parts ; but the Ceylon are said to be larger, whiter, and 
of a finer grain than any from India or Africa. They should be chosen 
large, straight, solid, and white, free from flaws or decay, and not very 
hollow in the stump. In India, the hollow part is frequently sawed off to 
makf bangles. At Surat and Cutch, where the Mosambique teeth are pre- 
ferred, they ’are thus sold : — those above 16 seers’ weight, by the maund of 
40 seers ; under 16, and not under 10, by that of 60 seers; under 10, and 
riot under 5, by that of 80 seers ; under 5, by that of 160 seers. The trade 
in London divide Elephants’ teeth into six sorts or qualities, — 1, those 

weighing 70 lbs, and upwards ; 2, from 56 lbs. to 60 lbs.; 3, from 38 lbs. to 
55 lbs.; 4, from 28 lbs. to 37 lbs. ; 5, from 18 lbs. to 27 lbs. ; 6, all under 
18 lbs., which are termed scrivelloes. In Europe, the African teeth are most 
esteemed, as being of a closer texture, and less liable to turn yellow than 
those from India. In purchasing them, the very crooked, hollow, and 
broken at the. ends, and those cracked, should be rejected, and care taken 
that lead, &;c. be not inserted in the hollow. The freight is reckoned, in 
the Company’s ships, at 16 Cwt. to the ton. 

Elephants’ Hair, from the tail, is stiff and smooth, of a glossy black 
colour, 14 or 15 inches long, the size of small iron wire, solid, of a horny 
nature, very tough, and wi}! bear to be tied or doubled without breaking, 
(though some are brittle), and therefore useful for making beards to fish- 
hooks. They make neat ornaments for rings, broaches, &c. 

Hippopotamus’ Teetii arc procured only in Africa- They are long, 
crooked, and shai'p, sometimes 12 or 14 inches long, w'cighing 8 or 10 lbs.. 
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of a barder and whiter substance than d^hants’ teeth, and do not tuni' 
yellow so soon; they are therefore preferred for making artificial teeth. 
Choose them large, straight, and free from cracks and flaws : those under 
2 lbs. weight are of little value. 

The hide of the animal makes excellent whips. 

Tohtoisje-shell is only obtained from that species of sea-tortoise called 
the hawk’s bill, esteemed merely for its shell, the plates of which are far 
stronger, thicker, and cleaner than in any other kind. The shell is some- 
what heart-shaped, consisting of thirteen plates or divisions, surrounded by 
twenty-five marginal pieces ; of the former, there are four on each side, and 
five on the back, the last bent Jn the centre ; of the side plates, the two 
middle are most valuable, being largest and thickest ; those on the back and 
m^gin, denominated hoof, are compenatively of little value. Tortoise-shell 
should be chosen in large, thick plates ; free from cracks, carbuncles, or 
barnacles ; clear, transparent, and variegated. The, crooked, broken, and 
small plates should be rejected. peculiar kind, said to be met with in 
the Maldives, is very superior, being very dark, smooth, and beautifully 
variegated, often with natural figures in it. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
a small land-tortoise is common, the shells of which, about three inches in 
diameter, are very" beautiful, and made into snuff boxes. The freight of 
tortoise-shell is computed at the rate of 20 Cwt. to a ton. 

QUERIMBA, which gives name to a chain of islands extending as far 
as Cape Delgado, along the coast, is in latitude about 12^ 20 ^S. and longi- 
tude 40® 58 E. It may be distinguished by palm-trees on its N. point, 
and a white sandy beach, with a large house serving as a fort There are 
on this island about thirty well-built houses, scattered like farms. 

TRADE.~The Arabs occasionally dispose of piece-goods and a few 
other articles here, receiving com, dowries, tortoise-shell, and provisions. 

MAC ALOE.— The harbour is about 18 leagues to the N. of Querimba, 
and formed between the main land and the Island Macaloe. On the N. side 
of the point, the main, is the town, directly opposite the island, where 
vessels trading here anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, good holding ground, mud 
and sand. If it is intended to stop here, a signal should be made for a 
pilot. ^ ’ 

It is essential to state th^t, in standing through the Mozambique 
Channel, from the latitude of 12® 30' S., the land should not be approached 
nearer than jnst to see it Jit clear<weather,^nntil in the latitude of Cape 
Delgado, N. of which, as fiic as latitude 7® 4T S*, is safe. Most of the 
small islands are uninhabited* 

MONGALLOU RI VEE is to the N. W. of Cape Delgado, in latitude 
10= 7' S., and not easily distinguished. The entrance is about a cable's 
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length wide between the sands^ and difficult of access ; but it has from 9 
tc 11 fathoms in the fair channel up to the anchorage above the town, 
which is a little within the N. point of the river. 

Trade is chiefly in the hands of the Arabs. 

Provisions are to be procured in abundance, and fire-wood ; but good 
water with difficulty. 

UNDY RIVER, about 6 leagues from the former, is large, and 
easy of access, I|^ving many villages around, the chief of which is Lindy, 
on the N. side. It is said to be an excellent harbour, where provisions, 
wood, and water may be easily procured. 

QUILOA, in latitude 8° 41' S., longitude 39® 4T E., is on an island, 
6 miles long from N. to S. The harbour is between the island and main, 
capable of receiving ships of any size, where they lay secure from all 
weathers. The town is represented as large and well-built ; the streets 
narrow ; the fort on one side of the town is strong. 

Trade is extensive, carried on by the Muscat Arabs, who bring piece- 
goods, sugar, arrack, and spices ; and receive elephants’ teeth, &c. The 
inhabitants are considered hostile to Europeans, who seldom visit the place. 

ZANZIBAR, OR ZUNGBAUR, the largest island on this part of the 
coast, has a beautiful appearance sailing along. Its N. end is in latitude 
5^^ 40' S., longitude 39® 46' E. R^fs project from both extremities. The 
anchorage is in latitude 6® 6' S. There are two harbours, outer and inner, 
both fit for large ships. The channel to the latter is very narrow at low 
water, scarcely three-quarters of a mile wide. The town has some good 
houses; thelrest are huts. The small Arab traders, after discharging, always 
dismantle, and move into an inner harbour, behind the town, till the return 
of the monsoon. The island is tributary to the Imaum of Muscat. The 
inhabitants go armed, and appear timid. The crew of a Calcutta vessel, 
wrecked near Macaloe in 1819, experienced the kindest hospitality from 
the Arab Governor of Zanzibar, who furnished them with a house and 
provisions, the best the island affprded, and sent them to Bombay in bis 
own vessel, free of expeace. 

Trade.—* The inhabitants trade with Mauritius. In their" traffic with 
strangers they prefer buttons, or similar trifles, to coin. An instance is 
mentioned of their refusal to sell fowls for a guinea^ which they readily 
exchanged for a Marine’s button. • 

Provisions and REFRE$;{MfiNTS.-^^he Governor has a monopoly of 
supplies, and sells them high; but the inhabitants supply refreshments 
cheaper. They have bullocks, goats, poultzy, rice, coco-nut oil, and 
many kinds of delicious fruits. There is good fishing, and turtle are met 
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with. Plenty of water is obtained at Fresh- water River, about 4 miles to 
the E. of the anchorage, by rolling the casks some distance from the beach, 
and baling out of tlie stream. At high water, it is rather brackish ; it is 
best therefore to filLwith the falling tide, and take off with the flood. 

MOMBAS OR MOMBAZE. — The port is formed by an arm of the 
sea, wherein fall several small rivers, and which extends round Mombas 
Island, situated inside the two points forming the entrance. The town and 
fort are on the island, a little within the harbour, in latitude about 4® 4' S., 
and longitude 40° 2' E, The town is large; many of the houses are hand- 
some ; and the streets straight, but narrow. The Government here is averse 
to Europeans, and the people treacherous. A ship in want of supplies 
should proceed to Zanzibar, as Mombas is not tributary to Muscat. 

Trade is considerable, and the place much frequented by Arab vessels. 

MELINDA. — This town, in latitude about 3° S., and longitude 
41° 2' E., is large, containing some handsome houses and mosques, with 
ruins of Portuguese buildings. The place of anchorage is at a considerable 
distance from the town ; the coast here is very shallow. 

Trade is considerable at this place, which is frequented by vessels 
from the Red Sea, Persia, and the N. of India, though seldom by Eui’opeans. 

Provisions and Refreshments,— Cattle and other articles are plenti- 
ful and reasonable. 

PATTE, situated at the W. end of an island so named, is in latitude 
2" 10' S., longitude 41° 18 E. It is surrounded with shoals ; a pilot is 
therefore necessary to take a ship to the proper anchorage, which is at the 
Islufid Kringetty, in latitude 2° 8' S., to the E. of the town. It is seldom 
visited by Europeans. 

JUBA OR JOOB.— This small town is situated on an eminence near 
the side of Govind or Rogues River, in latitude 12' S., longitude 43° 2' 
E. The river has a bar, and the surf beats high upon it ; boats may pass 
over it at high water in the fair season. The perfidy of the natives should, 
however, exclude Europeans from this place. 

BRAVA.— -This, town is close to the sea, in latitude 1° 8' N., longitude 
44® 10' E. Several sinall islands break off the sea, on one of wdiich is a 
tower, resembling a lighthouse. Inside these islands small vessels lay shel- 
tered, and ships anchor outside, in 7 or 8 fathoms. 

Provisions.— Cattle and goats are plentiful ; but this place, which is 
possessed by the Arabs, is seldom visited by Europeans. 

MAGADOX A, the principal town on this part of the Coast of Africa, 
is lA latitude 2° 6' N., longitude 46° 49' E. It is easily known by three 
rkable mosques in the middle, resembling towers. Fronting the town 
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is a reef of coral rocks, having a sandy beach inside of it. The inhabitants 
are extremely hostile to Europeans. 

Between this place and Cape Gardafui, in latitude IT SO' N., longi- 
tude ST S2 E., there are no ports visited by Europeans. On the coast, 
between Cape Gardafui and the Straits of Babelmandel, are Barbora and 
Zeila. 

BARBORA, OR BURBUREEA, is situated on an island at the 
bottom of a bay, in latitude about 10® 45' N., longitude 46*® 15' E. It is 
a place of considerable trade, and a great fair is annually held here from 
October till April, the caravans from the interior arriving during that period, 
bringing large quantities of gum Arabic. and myrrh. Olibanum is chiefly 
produced on the coast between Barbora and Cape Gardafui, and exported, 
in Arab vessels, from a small port near Cape, Felix. A small proportion 
of these articles reaches Bombay and Europe ; the largest part goes up the 
Red Sea to Egypt. 

Trade. — From the fair, Arabia draws much ghee, many slaves, horses, 
mules, and asses; returning Indian piece-goods, generally sold at great 
profit. Some Banians from Mocha, Aden, and other parts of India, trade 
with their respective ports. Many Qhiefs in the interior send down caravans 
of their own, to exchange gold, ivory, &c. for Indian commodities. 

ZEILA, OR ZEYLA, is at the bottom of a large bay, in latitude 
10® 15 N., longitude about 45® E. It was formerly of considerable import- 
ance, and the channel of the Abyssinian trade. It is now seldom visited 
by Europeans ; and on touching for refreshments, treachery should be pro- 
vided against, as the disposition of the natives along the coast, from hence 
to Cape Gardafui, is little known. Thfe anchorage for large ships is E. 
of the Island Sadduckdeen, about 3 or 4 miles N. N. E. of Zeila. 

Trade. — Zeila carries on considerable trade with the E. coast of Africa, 
Mocha, and other ports ; importing coarse piece-goods, cardamoms, metals, 
hardware, spices, sugar, sugar-candy, and various other Asiatic and Euro- 
pean commodities; and exporting, in return, ivory, gold, gum Arabic, 
myrrh, olibanum, ostrich-feathers, rhinoceros’* horns, and other articles, 
the produce of Abyssinia. 

Provisions. — Sheep were plentiful and cheap at Zeila when the Egypt- 
ian expedition touched there. 
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ISLANDS OFF THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 




IVCaDAGASCAR.— -T his island^ one of the largest in the world, extends 
from Cape St. Mary, its S; extremity, in latitude 25° 40' S., longitude 
46° 16' E., in a N. N. E. direction, to Cape Amber, its N. extremity, which 
is in latitude 12*^ 2' S., longitude 49° 25' E. It is about 100 leagues from 
the Coast of ALfrica ; and the sea between, denominated the Mozambique 
Channel, is much frequented by ships proceeding to India, especially to 
Bombay, 

On this account it is tit to state, that the Chart and Memoir of the 
Madagascar Archipelago, published 1^ Governor Farquhar, has been 
declared by Captain Horsburgh to contain scune dangerous errors : — 1, The 
bant called the Cargados Garajos is laid down, on the Chart as reaching only 
from latitude 16° 15^ to 16° 29^' S.; 'whereas these shoals are ascertained 
to extend from latitude 16° 9' to 16° 62' S., and from longitude 59° 25' to 
59° 50' E.; the variation 9^ deg. W. The flood sets in the direction of 
the trade-wind, and continues 7 hours ; the ebb sets E., but is of short 
duration. {H. M. Magidmm^ 1819,) — r2. The most easterly group of the 
SeychelJe Islands is dpaitted in the Chart, ^mong which are Prigate'^s Isle, 
Three Sisters, Felicity and Mariane Islands, which lie far to the E. of 
Mah6; and being situated on, the windward side of the bank, are conse- 
quently the first islands visible in approaching with the S. E. trade-wind. 
3. Cape Amber is placed 41 miles too far E. in the Chart. — 4. Bassas dTndia, 
called Juiye in the Charts is represented as a reef of rocks ; whereas it is 
an island ccivered with brush-rwood and small trees, and 41 § miles further S. 
than placed in the Chart. — 5. Europe Shoal is omitted, which is in latitude 
21° 28 S?i||lQngitudeJtO° . je^hn. de Nova, and St. Christopher’s, 

are one and the same, though represee^ted in the Chart as two. — 7. Chester- 
field Shoal is placed in latitade 16° 8' S., longitude 43° 33 E., instead of 
in latitude 16° 19' S., longitude 44^ 7' E. 

, The W. side of Madagascar contains many bays and harbours but 
little kn the only one resorted to by outward-bound East Indiamen is 

St. 4PJGUSTINE’S BAY.— At the entrance, about ^ miles from 
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the S. shore, is Sandy Island, in latitude 23° 39' S., longitude 44° E. ; but 
accounts differ. After passing it, and standing to the E., is seen a high 
land close to the sea, on the S. side of the bay, and another high land 
in the interior; the entrance to Dartmouth River is then open. This 
part of the island is subject to the King of Baba, who resides 12 miles from 
die bay. Some of his people, called pursers, who adopt English titles, come 
off to a ship at anchor. Small presents are necessary for permission to get 
provisions ; and if the King come, he must be saluted at arriving and de- 
parting. 

Provisions and Refreshments are excellent. The buDocts, large 
and fat, with a hump like Indian cattle, are bartered for English commodi- 
ties. Provisions are salted thus : — ^the bullocks killed in the afternoon, are 
cut up at 2 A. M., salted, and put in casks ; about noon, taken out, placed 
on four thick deals, supported on casks; then four deals laid over the meat, 
and heavy articles laid thereon, to press out the pickle, for three or four 
hours : then salted, packed in clean casks, and bunged up. Boiled pickle, 
with a little saltpetre in it, is poured cold into the casks till full. No good 
water is obt^ned, but by sending 4 or Smiles up the river. Instead of 
filling the casks at low water, begin to fill here at about a quarter-flood. 
The river has a communication with the sea at other places ; and it is found 
by experience, that the sea-water brought into the river by the flood-tide, is 
not discharged till a quarter-flood of the next tide, in St. Augustine’s Bay ; 
and for 3 miles up the river, the water is brackish. The river and bay 
abound with fish. Alligators are occasionally seen in the river, so that 
bathing is dangerous. ^ 

Trade.— The articles of barter for supplies arc gunpowder, muskets, 
looking-glasses, cutlery and utensils, glass beads, arangoes, and artificial 
coral beads. Silver is in request, and generally preferred to gold. 

MOROUNADAVA, in latitude 20° 10' S., is a place of some trade, 
where refreshments may be had, and water from the rivers adjacent to the 
roads. It is exposed to all winds from N. W. to S. W., and little visited 
by Europeans. The town is on the S. side of the bay, and consists of 
some huts by the sea-side. The wooding and watering are difficult, the 
rivers being sliallow at thdr entrance. 

BEMBATOOK BAY is large «tid safe ; the entrance, in Jmtitude 15® 
43' S., longitude 46° 28' E., is about 3 miles #ide. On the E. side of 
it is the village Majuinga. Bcuibatook Town is on the S. side of a point of 
tlie same name, about 3 leagues within the entrance of the bay on the E. 
side : here ships lay land-locked and sheltered frorn all winds, in 6, 6, or 7 
fathoms, close under the point near the town. Bembatook has been recom- 
mended as a spot for a settlement, being healthy, easy of access, and near 
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tl|e capital. The ©ovemment is said to be cordial to strangers, the natives 
trustworthy, and tlie country supplying many comipodities. 

TiiADB.~This place is frequented by Arabs from Muscat and neigh- 
bouring places, who carry on a small trade. Arabic is spoken by many of 
the natives. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — This is a good place to refresh at. 
The beef is very fine, and may be salted here. Wild hogs are plentiful. 
Rice is abundant, and sold by the gamel, weighing 38 pounds. 

NEW MASSALEGE is situated on the right side of a river, in lati- 
tude 15° SO' S, A bar at the entrance exciudes lax-ge vesseb^ The town 
is large, and there is a mud fort. The King, who resides here, is the most 
powerful dn the island. In the bay, facing the river, is good anchorage. 
There is also a small island convenient for fitting and repairing ships. The 
ilrab families resident here construct small vessels, and trade to Persia and 
Arabia, refreshing at the Comoro Islands: they alone can navigate the 
open sea, and serve as pilots to the ships visiting the coast. An interchange 
of presents^ takes place when the King visits a ship. Bullocks, poultry, and 
vegetables are offered ; and muskets, coarse linen, flints, &c. received. 

PASSANDAVA is a large square bay, extending 6 leagues to the S. 
The town is at the bottom, in latitude 13® 45' S., longitude 48® 23' E. To 
the N. are some islands. The great channel is to the W. of these islands ; 
but there is a passage to the E. 

Provisions and Refreshments may be procured, including wood and 
water, on reasonable terms. The natives are shy at first, but seem to be 
inoffensive and honest. 

From hence to Cape Amber, the N. E. extremity of the island, there 
does not appear a place of resort for shipping. The ports on the E. side 
are seldom visited by English ships. The chief places are Fort Dauphin, 
Manouro, Tamatave, Foul Point, St. Mary’s Island, and Antongil Bay. 

FORT DAUPHIN, the southernmost, is in latitude 25° 5' S., lon- 
gitude 46® 35' E. A ship should make the land to the N., on account of 
strong N. E. and E. N. E. winds. Between this place and Cape St. Mary, 
the coast is generally bold. In approaching, a ship should anchor^ in the 
night, to prevent being driven to leeward by the current. The fort com- 
mands the road. The anchorage is within a reef. The quality of the 
ground is unequal, sometimes sandy, at otliers rocky. 

Provisions and Refreshments, includihg bullocks and poultry, are 
abundant and reasonable. Indifferent water is got by digging in the sand ; 
but tSBfcre excellent springs a short way inland. The natives are not to 
be truspea. 

MANOURO, a village of huts, at the mouth of a river, in latitude 
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about 20° S., where vessels lay sheltered within a reef extending to tlie N, 
It is rather confined for large ships. 

Trade.— The natives manu&cture mats, stuffs from the fibres of a 
plant, and cotton articles ; and rice is exported from hence to Mauritius 
and Bourbon. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Much cattle and poultrjr are reared 
in this part of th^ island. It should not be resorted to for refreshment, 
except in summer, or from necessity. 

TAMATAVE, in latitude about 18"* 12 S., is a village on a low 
point of land, with an anchorage within coral reefs. To the S. and 
N. N. E. are also reefs ; the latter in latitude IS'" 7' S. 

FOUL POINT.— The anchorage is formed by a large reef, extending 
about 3 miles N. N. E. A large village, named Mahaveti, opposite the an- 
chorage, in latitude 17° 41' S., longitude 49° 36' E., is the residence of the 
King, and the French have a settlement there. The harbour is full of 
idioals. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Plenty of large fat bullocks, poul- 
try, vegetables, and fruits, are procured for npmskets, knives, buttons, &c. 
To the S. of the village is a small river,* with a bar, where fresh water may 
he had. 

St. MARY'S ISLAND, or NOSSI II^RAHIM, about 40 miles N. N. E. 
from Foul Point, extends from latitude 17° 6' S., to 16° 37', in a direction 
N. E. by N. On the W. side is a bay, with an island, called Quail's Island, 
at the entrance, where small vessels may shelter. The stormy months are 
January, February, and March. 

ANTONGIL BAY, or MANGH ABES.— The entrance, from the 
N. end of St. Mary's Island, is distant about 10 leagues N. It is about 14 
leagues long from N. to S., and 8 broad between Cape Bollones and Point 
Bald rick. At the bottom are some islets ; the chief, Marotte, is about a 
mile in extent, and an equal distance from the shore, in latitude 15° 25' S. 
The common anchorage is to the N. of Marotte, musket-shot distance, oppo- 
site two small sandy coves, in 11 or 12 fathoms. The river bears N. N. W. 
from Marotte, navigable by boats. The anchorage off' this river is called 
Port Choiseul. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Rice, bullocks, &c. are procured, 
and wood and water very easily. Tents may lie erected safej- than on the 
main, where you may trade foF provisions 

Madagascar produces few articles of commerce. A kind of spice has 
been brought from hence, called 

Ravensara, the fruit of the Agathophyllzim i?., a large bushy tree ; 
the leaves aromatic ; a reddish odorous bark ; the wood hard, heavy, and 
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destitute at smell. The fmit or nut is somewhat larger than a cherry ; pear- 
shaped^ roundish body. Internally it is divided like the walnut, but into 
six parts, covered with a coriaceous shell, a green bark adhering thereto : 
both are aromatic, but the kernel is almost caustic to the taste. The natives 
gather it unripe, and use it as spice. The acridity leaves it in time ; it is 
theti thrown into boiling water for 4? or 5 minutes, and dried in the sun. 
The essential oil it yields is more esteemed than oil of cloves. 

COMORO ISLANDS consist of Comoro, Mohilla, Mayotta, and 
Johanna, all vciy high, inhabited by Mahometans, generally courteous. 

COMORO, the largest, in latitude 11® 32' S., lon^tude 43® 25' E., 
is about 12 leagues long, and 6 broml. The anchorage is inconvenient, 
at the N. W., in latitude 11® 19^ S. It is not advisable to anchor under 30 
or 35 fathoms water, on account of the vicinity of the breakers. The town 
is large, with a smooth sandy beach before it, the only place where a boat 
can land. Shoal water runs off three-quarters of a mile. When the town 
is seen, send boats ahead,' for the bank is steep. Ships may be sheltered 
from the S. monsoon. This island is sddom visited by Europeans. 

Provisions and BapakimMENTs.—- Excellent bullocks, sheep, goats, 
and tropical fruits are procurable ; but no water. A present to the King 
or Chief is necessary. 

MOHILLA, the smallest, is 12 leagues from Comoro, in latitude 12© 
2(y S,, and longitude 43® 60 EL There are said to be several anchorages 
among coral reefs ; the best is that to the S., behind some isles. The town 
is on a bluff lullock close to the sea. The King resides about 4 leagues 
from this place ; the ^oast is very dangerous, and there is alarge surf' two 
miles from his residence. 

Provisions and REFaRsuMfiNTs may be obtained here: small bullocks, rice, 
paddy, and fruit. The sea abounds with fish. Mohilla was once considered 
the best island for refreshments, but that of Johanna is now preferred for 
its safety. The watering-place is about 200 yards from the beach of Mohilla ; 
the water is in a ravine, so that the casks are filled with an engine, where 
they are easily rolled from the soft sandy beach. 

MAYOTXA, being suirounded with reefs, is least frequented. It is 
known by a conical mountain on its part, in latitude 12'^ 54' S., longitude 
46® 14' E. The N. Wv part, where is the best anchorage, is in latitude 
12® 42^ S. AnjOpening in flie reef at the N. 'part leads to another anchorage, 
formerly frequented by English ships, or when the island has been mistaken 
for J|^nna, on account of the Saddle Island at its W. end. 

r:^^TnEsnumTS and water can be procured, but it is attended with 
danger. 
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JOHANNA, or Anzuan, now much frequented by European outward- 
bound ships, is triangular; the bay and anchorage between its two N. points, 
in latitude 12^ 7 S., longitude 44^30' E. Its peak is in latitude 12^ 16' S., 
longitude 44° 34^E. The best anchorage is W. of the town, abreast of a 
range of coco-nut trees, neai* the sea, having a large black rock to the E., 
between them and the town, with the rivulet; where w^ater is procured, at 
their W. extremity : the bearing at anchor is the Rivulet S. by W., and 
the Mosque E., rather above a quarter of a mile from shore. There are 
t wo other watering places. Coral rocks extend in several directions. Care 
shoidd be taken not to make too free with the shore after luffing round 
Saddle Island. The town is near three-quarters of a mile long, close to the 
s('a sliorc, containing about 200 houses ; the streets, or alleys, intricate. 
Jlie King resides about 9 miles’ distance ; he generally visits a ship arriving 
in the roads, and must be saluted at arrival and depai'ture with five guns, 
and gratified with presents. 

Trade is considerable, in trankeys of TO to 100 tons, with Arabia, 
In coco-nuts, cowTies, &c. Hence the natives have learned the use of 
nioney in purchasing piece-goods, &c. Looking-glasses, beads, cutlery, cloth 
and apparel, fire-arms, and other European articles, are in demand tor 
refreshments, Surat vessels bring piece-goods, and receive (cowries, red 
betel-nut, dauimer, wax, coco -nuts, and corn. The natives are attached 
to the Bi ‘tIsIi. 

Eout Charges. — Under this head are presents to Uie King of a barrel 
oJ* gunpowder, some scarlet cloth, and muskets. His attendants, who 
assume English titles, expect as follow: — Prince of Wales, 15 dollars; 
Governor, 2; King’s ruis(3r, 20; Abdallah, 5. Independently of these, 
(he Prince ofAVales expects a barrel of gunpowder. A charge of 5 dollars 
is made for keeping the watering-place in order, and a dollar for watching 
casks at night. Visiters to the island are also asked td subscribe to the 
irnpi'ovemcnt of the navigation to the Continent of Africa. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — The bullocks are excellent, but 
not large ; goats and poultry may be procured, but are dear ; yams and 
sweet potatoes in abundance ; coco-nuts, large and delicious ; pine-apples, 
and other trojiical fruits, are brought off in canoes, and exchanged for 
knives, old clothes, bottles, kc. Water is excellent, and expeditiously 
obtained by laying dow^ii a small anchor midway between the shore (extre- 
mity of Brown’s Garden), for the boats to haul offi when loaded. Wood is 
scarce. This island is admirably adapted to afibrd refreshment, and restore 
a sick crew, if they are debarred from much fruit, and sleeping on 
shore. 

I) 
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SOCOTRA, an island about 40 leagues E. of Cape Gardafui, is 
2T leagues long, and 7 broad, extending nearly E* and W., high and 
mountainous. To the E, is a dangerous reef of rocks-ij^ There are two 
anchoring places, used at either monsoon : that on the S* 4/V . of the island 
is called Delisa, and seldom visited^ The Bay of Tamarida, on the 
N. E., where the King resides, is the most eligible. The anchorage, lati- 
tude 12^ 40' N., longitude 54"* 3T is in 10 to 12 fathoms, the body of 
the town bearing S., about half a mile from shore. The houses are of stone 
and lime, and make, with the mosques, a handsome appearance. The 
natives arc poor, but in general hospitable. 

Tjiadf..— A loes constitute the staple of its traffic, for which article it 
was formerly much resorted to. Dragon’s blood is met with in small 
quantities. 

Piiovjsio^s ANO RsurUESHMEKTs.— Bullocks, goals, fish, and dates 
are reasonable. The water is good, from a sandy valley, a quarter of a 
mile from the town. Piro-wood i& very scarce. Rice is an essential arti- 
cle to barter for refreshmeuts. 

Aloes {Efwa^ Hind. Mnsebber^ Arab.) are prepared from several 
plants, cliiefly the A. Spieata and A*Pmfoliafa {Ghi^cvmar,, Hind, 6//;v7//- 
vamari and Tarani, San,), growing in various parts of the woild, ol* 
which there are four sorts. Soeotrim^ from Socotra, wrapt in skins, oi' a 
bright surface, somewhat transparent, yellowish red, with a pnrplMi east; 
of a golden colour when reduced to powder ; hard and friable in winter ; 
somewhat pliable in summer. Its taste is bitter and disagreeabk , necompa- 
nied with an aromatic flavour ; smell not very' unpleasant, sonuwvhat like 
myrrh. Boil four ounces in a quart of water; if pure, it will dis-oKc', and 
the liquor be dark-coloured ; if adulterated, the impurities will renKiin 
undlssolved. If mixed with rubbish, it should be cleaned before it bi ought 
to England* The ^packages should weigh only 150 to 200 lbs. The })u. cha- 
ser shoul^r ex{>ect a considerable loss on the skins, and the pacKage^ sliouid 
be greased, to prevent the drug from siickiiig.~/Je;)fif/c, produced in other 
parts besides the East. The Barbadoes is generally darker coloured and 
less clear than the formex, but more compact and dry, though soft and 
clammy: its taste is intensely bitter and nauseous, without aromatic flavour; 
smell much sti*onger, and niore disagreeable. Care shtmld be taken that 
this sort from India should not be liquid, which deteriorates it. Horse Aloes 
sometimes passes for Hepatic, and nearly resembles it, except in its I’ank 
smell. It is sometimes so pure and bright, as to render it difficult for the 
cyfV'ko distinguish it from Socotrine. Cape Aloes is, when pow dered, yel- 
low^ but the thin pieces, when broken off the masl^ and even the edges of 
th^;?arg€r pieces, are transparent, appearing as if made of yellowish bro^^n 
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glass; consequently it has not the dark opaque appearance of the other aloes. 
Cape Aloes should be chosen pure, bright, and free from impurities; when 
broken, of a yellowish brown colour^ and the less' rank, the better. About 
50 miles from the Cape of Good Hope is a mountainous tract, almost 
entirely covered with the aloe«plant; large quantities of this sort are brought 
to England, chiefly for home consumption. 


SECTION VIIL 

RED SEA. OR GULPH OF ARABIA. 



The Straits of Babelmandel, %he entrance, is formed to the N. by 
the Cape so named in Arabia, in latitude 1^® ^ N., and the coast of 
Abyssinia to the S., having at the entrance the Island of Perim, in latitude 
12' 38' N., longitude 4f3'^ 29' E., which is about 5 miles long. There is a pas- 
sage on both sides of the island: that to the N., between it and Cape 
llabelmiUidel, is called the Little Strait; that to the S. is called the Large 
Strait ; tRe former is most frequented. 

The S. or Abyssinian coast is little known to Europeans, and is shunned 
on entering the Gulph, on account of the shoals. The principal places 
between the entrance and Sue2: are Dahalac, Massuah, Souakin, and Cosseir. 

DAHALAC, ail island about 7 leagues N. N. W. and S. S. E., the S. 
end in latitude 15” 32^ N., longitude 40” 15' E., is almost surrounded by 
*;roups of isles. About 4 miles off its AV. shore is a dry sand-bank ; and 
2 leagues further to the N. W. a rocky bank, with 2 fathoms, distant 4 
miles to the W. of a group. On the S. side of the southernmost of this 
group, a vessel may anchor in 12 fathoms. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade, and the port exhibits vestiges of its ancient consequence. 
The town is half a mile from the sea, a sloping beach of sand between. 
To the S. of the town are large tanks for water. 

Trade. — Vessels from Massuah and other places occasionally visit 
Dahalac. 

MASSUAH.— The bay is in latitude 15” 34' N., longitude 39” 37' E., 
on the N. side of the high land of Gedam, having a town called Arkeko in 
the S. part of it, where vessels anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms^ sheltered from 

D2 
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most windsn within the 5. -K isle and its adjoining shoals, ^ 

a small island close to the Ahyssinmn shore. The inhabitant i are civil, but 
beggars, and sometimevS thieves. It is the principal seaport in Abyssinia. 
The Chief resides at Arkeko. The landing-place is near the town, to which 
boats can come with ease. 


Trade is considerable with Judda and Mocha, estimated at 400,000 
dollars annually, besides cotton-wool, purchased by the Abyssinians, of 
which three ships’ cargoes may be sold in a year. The merchants want 
capital, but they are honourable!, and may be trusted. The Banians are 
comfortable, and some wealthy. The imports are benjamin, cotton, copper, 
camphire, cloves, china, cardamoms, cinnamon, gunpowder, ginger, iron 
in bars, lead, musk, pepper, pieccrgoods, rice, red-wood, steel, sandal-w^ood, 
tobacco, tin, tutenague, turmeric, vermilion, and many European articles, 
as glass, cutlery, &c. The exports are gold, civet, rhinoceros’ horns, ivory, 
honey, rice, ghee, w^ax, &c. A caravan arrives at Massuah in February. 
A considerable quantity of gold could be brought by these caravans, to j)ay 
for suitable goods. 

Duties. — The Nayib receives 10 per cent, on all imports and exports, 
and one dollar for each individual who comes to trade ; but this is not 
settled* The following is a list of articles u{>on which he demands a duty ; 
and the sum demanded is generally moderate, though graduated by no 
regular principle of trade : — 


Tobacco, per bale of 15 mils. ... 4- dollars. ; 

Rice, per hag of 166 lbs J „ 

Pepper, ]ier 9 frazils..... IJ » 

Cotton, per 12 mda. of 28 lbs... 3 „ 

Tin, per frazil \ „ 

Copper, per 20 frazils 3 « 


Fine piece-goods, per corge 8 dollars. 

Blue cossacs 

Baftacs., „ 2^!, » 

Chintz, of all sorts » J ] „ 

Tutenague per frazil J 

No duty on iron and gunpowder. 


Provisions and Refreshments. — ^Though tlie country may be consi- 
dered plentiful, the necessaries of life are dear. The Nayib monopolizes 
the supplies, charging a dollar for 12 fowls, or 2 goats, or 2 sheep ; 5 dol- 
lars for a cow ; 1 dollar for 23 skins of water ; 360 beads for a man’s loud 
of wood. 

Coins.— Spanish dollars pass at Massuah, and Venetian sequins, as wtII 
as Austrian dollars, called patakas, circulate throughout other parts of thc' 
kingdom. Large payments are made in ingots of gold, weighed by the 
w^akea, or ‘Abyssiniah ounce ; and bricks of salt dug out of the mines, 
about 80 of wdiich are valued at a wakea of gold, arc used for smaller 
jpayments, as well as glass beads, called borjookes. 
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The proportions of monies at Massuah are as foUpw 
a Borjookes, or grains equal to 1 Kibear. 


10 Kibears 1 Diwaui, or Para. 

4 Diwanis « 1 Harf, or Dabab. 

23 Harfs ,, 1 Pataka, or Dollar. 

SJ Patakas « 1 Sequin. . " 


The Wttkea is reckoned, tO be worth ll| Patakas. 
WEIGHTS. 

10 Caffltis, or Drachms... equal to...l Wakea =s: 4{M) grains troy. 


12 Ditto.... « ...1 Moplia. 

12 Wdkeas « ...1 Rottolo, or^Liter ::s=lDo«. troy.or 10 02 . Idjg dr.av. 


The Mocha Va&a Is to tJie Massuah Wakea as S to 0. 

Measures. — The ardeb, for grain, at Gondar, contains 10 madegas, 
each weighing 12 ounces Cairo we%ht, equal to about an eighth of an 
English bushel. But the ardeb at Massuah contains 24 madegas, and is 
therefore nearly | of a bushel. 

Tlie Cuba, a liquid m.easure» contains 62 English Cubic inches, equal to 
21 pints. 

The principal long measure is the Turkish Pic, J of an English yard. 

PORT MORNINGTON, in latitude 18^ 16' N., longitude 38^* 32' E. 
(the entrance) is a safe harbour, formed by a chain of islands stretching across 
the entrance of the bay; the N. W. is protected by a peninsula. The only 
entranct for large vessels is at the N. extremity of the harbour, though dows 
enter at fSe S. The passage is rather narrow, but the whole Navy of England 
might lie securely witliin, in 5 to 7 fathoms, with a safe bpttom. On the W. 
end of the large island, in the middle of the bay, about six miles from the 
entrance, is the village of 

BADOUR, where the Dola resides. It is a miserable place, mostly 
composed of grass huts. 

Tjiaoe.-— The only exports are ghee and some tortoiseshell JMoncy 
is little known here. 

Provisions and REFiiESHMENTs.~Cattle are plentiful, a« well as sheqi 
and poultry ; but the prices are high. Water'is to be had equal to that of 
Mocha, which is not very gopd. 

SOUAEIN, in latitude W S N., longitude 37^ 33' E., is at the ex- 
tremity of a narrow bay, 12 miles deep, and 2 broad. Towards the bottom 
are several islands, upon one of which the town itself is built, separated from 
its suburb, El Geyf, on the maW land, by an aim of the sea, about 500 yards 
wide. The harbour is on the E. kide of the town, formed by the projecting 
continent. The arm on the W. affords no andhorage. The islands and 
( oiintry arc sandy. The town is decaying : the suburbs improve. The Aga 
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resides within thepreciticts of some ancient walls S^E. of the town ; and ships 
generally anchor under the windows of his house* Near it are warehouses 
and a wharf The bouses are mostly built of madrepore. The maritime 
traders reside upon the island ; the native Arabs in the Geyf, where is the 
market. The whole peculation is reckoned at 8000, The natives are re- 
presented in a bad lights as debauched and dishonest. Such is the account 
given by Buckfaardt, whose description of this place shews its decay since it 
was visited by the Portuguese Few foreign vessels enter the har- 

bour, except through stress of weather. 

Trade.— Souakin imports by sea India piece-goods and spices, and 
exports the commodities received from the African continent, chiefly to 
Judda and Hodeyda; slaves, gold, tobacco, incense, ostrich feathers, water 
skins, and tanned leather, which is excellent. It is one of the chief slave 
marts in East Africa. Natives of Souakin settle in most of the towms of 
Yemen, where they act as agents. Ships bound froip Souakiu to Mocha 
generally proceed S. along the African Coast to Massuah, where they 
cross to the Arabian shore. In the N. part of the Red Sea, vessels from 
Cosseir to Judda cross to the nearest point of the opposite coast, and proceed 
along to Judda. Those from Judda to Cosseir follow the coast as high as 
the latitude of Moyla, and cross thence by help of theN. winds. 

Provision's and Refreshments., — ^Beef, mutton, fish, and vegetables 
are plentiful and cheap ; fowls arc scarce. The wells of water are at half an 
hour^s distance fromElGeyf, The water of a few is tolerable, but of none good. 

Coins.— In all small concerns, the currency is Dhourra (grain), which is 
measured by handfuls, or with a wooden measure called Moud, equal to 18 
Selgas, or handfiils. For greater b^gains dollars are used. Neither the 
Piastre, nor the Para, nor the gold coins of Turkey are taken ; but they 
have old Paras cut into four parts, which are paid for articles of little value. 
Sales to a large amount are paid by Wokye, or the ounce of gold, which has 
its fixed value in Dollars. 

There are some good bays dong the coast from hence to Judda, as 
Gayaya, Deroura, El Fedja, and Arakya. 

GAYAYA BAY is one of the best anchorages on the coast; even 
large ships might find shelter in stress of weather. Tlie Bedouins sell sheep 
(3 for a dollar’s worth of Dhourra), fish, hares, and water. 

DEROURA BAY, a few miles farther, has a copious well in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

EL FEDJA, a noted anchorage on tliis coast, whither the Bedouins 
bring^Plellent water. 

ARAKYA BAY is a safe anchorage for large ships. 
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Owing to sudden gusts of wind, it is dangerous to cariy a press of 
topsails*in the Red Sea, froUi Cosseit upwards* 

COSSEIR, a small town, in latitude 26*^ 8' N., longitude 34® IS E. It 
is an open roadstead, with bad holding ground, a heavy swell setting in, the 
anchorage very confined, shipping being obliged! to ky close to thte shore. 
The town is miserable; the country dreary* It has been a plane of great note. 

Trade.— Asiatic commodities are iinported and sent by the caravans 
into the interior. Grain is its chief eirport to Arabia* The garrison of the 
fort is Turkish, but the Government is under the Arabis, who carry on the 
trade. * * 

SUEZ, at the head of the Gulpb, is in latitude 30® N., longitude 

32° 28 E., about IJ mile In circuit* Three channels run .near'^the E. end, 
forming a curve, uniting into one bmich, which runs W. to the back of the 
town? It is 2 J miles from the town to the bar. There are only tWo passages 
into the city, of which that nearest the sCa is open ; the other closed by a gate. 

Ta \DE is chiefly with Judde, in shipi of considerable burthen; the 
principal import is coffee. The quantity of grain exported to Arabia is iiii- 
mciise. When a ship arrives at Sue«, a boat usually brings offa small present 
from the Governor, to make enquiries* It is usual to salute the officer with 
three guns. The most acceptable returns are double^-barreHed guns and 
pistols^ ‘=ilver mounted; repeating watches, shawls, muslins, &c. Such presents, 
and a trifle to the officer of customs, will save you much inconvenience. 

Pbovisions akd Rffreshments. — ^Necessaries are scarce and dear ; all 
kinds of animal food, including fish, are difficult to be procured; bread, batter, 
and milk, in small quantities. To the W. of the town is a well of brackish 
water ; but the shipping is supplied lyitli water (very indifferent), brought 
on camels, from springs at a considerable distance to the E. of the road. 

Coins, — The principal current Coins are Burbers, Medines, Sequins, 
and Spanish Dollars. The Burber is a copper coin, 12 of which make a 
Medine. The Sequin is of two sorts, one called Funduttclee, and passes 
current for 146 Medines; the other Zeimabob, which passes for 110 Medines. 
The Asper, though not coined in Egypt, passes current here, 3 Aspers 
making 1 Medine 

WETOjfts. — Four Grains make 1 Kellat, 16 d which make a Dram, of 
which all the weights are compounded. 

Dram h X Metigal, by which gcM and stiver slr4 weighed. 

Ill Ditto ... 1 Kottolo, equal to 1 lb. 4 ounces avoirdupois. 

400 Ditto ... X Oke, by which sugiyr und other heavy goods are weighed. 

The Quintal varies from 110 to 150 Rottolos, according to the species . 
of goods to be weighed. 
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TOIi— Thi« harbour is in latitude 28^ IW N., Imigiiude 35^ 28^ E., 
formed to the S* by a reef of ootal rocks, a»d to the N. by a low point of 
land, on which is placed a beacon, a stone building, 30 feet high, with a 
mast in the middle, seen 3 leagues off. The town is at the N. E. part of the 
harbour, and inhabited by Greeks and Arabs. When the strong N* winds 
blow, the cargoes from Judda, intended for Suez, are landed hero, and car- 
ried to Suez on camels. Tor haz b^ considered the only safe harbour 
between the Straits of Jubal and StiS; but a late navigator recommends a 
bay on the Arabian shore, in latiinde 29*^ 12 N^, as an cxcdlent shelter from 
N. W. and W. N. W* winds, good^bolding ground. ^ 

Peovisions anb Rlr.rEE$llMBKre.-^The best water in this Gulph is got 
here by baUl^gOUt of three ^Is, 200 yards from the beach. There are no 
other refreshments ; but a Greek Priest occasionally brings down some 
fruit and vegetaMes from a Monastery on Mount Sinai, 20 miles hence* 
YAMBO, a considerable town,lEi latitude 24f ICV N., longitude SS"" 21 
E., is the seaport of Medina, from which it is distant about 100 miles : here 
the pilgrims from Egypt land-, . It is the general resort of Arab vessels, and 
has a safe and convenient balbdur in bad weather, behind a chain of shoals 
and breakers. The town is at the bottom of the bay, and is in a ruinous 
condition. The character of the natives is represented as perfidious. 

Provisions and IIefreshments may be procured here ; hut in 17 7T 
a country ves^sel, bound to Suez, was inveigled into this port, and seized. 

JUDDA.~This town is in latitude 21® 29' N., longitude 39° 15' I\ 
It is a port of considerable trade, arising from the Mahommedan pilgrims. 
The entrance to the roads is full of shoals it would be therefore xmpiiidenl 
to attempt goiri|; in without a pilot. If signals are made with two guns, 
native pilots will meet a ship Outside, and carry her to the anchorage, \a hich 
is in 12 fathoms, the town bearing from E. | S. to E. S. E., distant 
3 miles. The proper time to leave Judda road is early in the morning 
The town is superior to that of Mocha. The landing-place is in front of the 
Visier's palace, which, as weE as the custom-house, faces the sea. 

Trade. — The trade of Judda was once important; but the extortion 
and insolence experienced here have diminished the European trade. It is 
still a mart of considerable traffic between Egypt and India.*^ Ships from 
Suez proceed no farther than fTudda, and those from India seldom proceed 
to Suez. Judda trades across the Gulph to Cosseir and Massuah. The 
principal import consists of India piece-goods. The other commodities 
from In(||| are benjamin, betel-nut^ cassia, cotton-wool, cotton-thread, 
cardamii|p,^ china-ware, cinnamon, doves, campliire, ginger, iron, 
iuinpi^lk^ lead, musk, nutmegs, opium, pepper, plank«;, quicksilver. 
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rice, sandal-wood, stick^ac, sapan-wood, sugar, sugar-candy, steel, raw- 
silk, shawls, saltpetre, tin, tutenague, turmeric, tobacco, thread, and 
vermilion. The demand for British manufactures, and other European 
articles, is very trifling. Besides eoffee, there are few artid^^ procured at 
Judda. '/ . - 

Duties and PkESENTs —Piece-goddis imy^^^cent. imatoms inaped^^ 
and all other goods are valued by the i||istam-boo^ oflSws ; and whatever 
value they put on them, they will ney^ abate. ^ As all piece-goods pay in 
specie, it is proper to pack even hundreds in evety bale ; or thus^ 100 pieces, 
125, 160, 175, 200, &c. ; for yrhiitever odd pieces the officers find in a bale, 
they value at an unreasonable rite ; neither is this to be remedied but by the 
Bashaw, to whom yoji can seldbbi obtain ad^nission for tliat purpo^. 

Considerable presents are in ptece-goods and money; 

The following is a list ot'presaats given to the Bishaw and his officers, with 
the different assortment of goods, and flie speciea tiiey are to consist o£ 


Cruse. 

Bashaw 42 pieces, value SOO 


Xeriff. 

.42 ; 

■ ditto 

wo 

Visier,....*.....*.... 

..21 

ditto 

. 250 

Kifil Bashaw 

..21 

ditto 

250 

Eusaplmger Visier. 

.12 

ditto 

130 

Devan EfFeiidy .... 

..13 

ditio 

iW 

Aboosuiu Caffas , 

..13 

ditto 

iw 

Kasnagar Aga .... 

..12 

ditto 

130 

Visier of Mecca . . 

..15 

ditto 

1«0 

Bash Cattel ....... 

..13 

ditto. 

110 

ZeinyEffendy 

..13 

ditto 

140 

Sliebanda Mecca , 

.. 8 

ditto 

80 


^ .i '■ ’ ■ * Cruse. 

iSdecta Agau.i. ^ Apieoes,v»IueSO 
$ ditto 4D 

Eusoph kia Judda $ ditto 60 

Surbashey, or Cutual... 3 ditto 

QbadasheyAzaban...... 3 ditto 25 

Obadashey Janizary 3 ditto 25 

Bashaw’scustom porters 3 ditto 25 

Xeriffs ditto 3 ditto 25 

Four Peons at the, gate 12 ditto 70 

Pilot 6 ditto 30 

Shroff...*.*. 8 ditto 85 

Pieces 281 Value 3>000 


The abo\^ presents are to be mndc but of such goods as are in your 
cargo, of fine, middling, and coarse. The Sfehaw’s and Xenff’s presents 
are 24 pieces each, as by thfe fore^iSg list; "apd there to ,consist of two 
pieces of eveiy assortment of the finest and middling g^mds;. and, should a 
lew pieces be wanting, ybii are to make up the deficiency out of the ordinary 
assortments. The Basliaw Kia and'lhe Xeriff Visier isa« to hare 21 pieces 
each, as by the list, and that, one piece of each i^ortment as* the Bashaw 
and XeriflChave ; the i^t of the officers’ presents are to be made out of the 
middling and ordinary ^sdftmeriits ; and care must be taken that the quan- 
tity of|neces gir® to ^ach person, may be sorted, so that the raluation by^^ 
the list may tiot be exc^ded. The pi'esents in money are to the petty 
officer after visiting the Bashaw, and amount iri the whole to 280 Judda cruse. 
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Port ■ Changes and Boat and Co&l 0 ff M^Te» 


Pilotage in and out 

..100 cruse. 

Boat hire for shipping ofi’bsggageSO crusc. 

Anchorage, to the Xmff... 

..500 ditto 

Cooley hire, and buxies 


Ditto, to the Bashaw ...... 

..500 ditto 

‘ Mirbhof^s present 


Ditto, to the Kia 

.. 50 ditto 

Ditto deputy's ^present..... 


Order for the ship's Sjallfng 

.. 35 ditto ^ 

Arab writer's wages 

.... 250 ditto 

Boat hire, on baggage...,^.. 

30 ditto/ 

House rent 

...1,000 ditto 

Cooley hire, 

.. 10 ditto H 

Present to linguist 

.... 600 ditto 


Custom-house searchers for cutting the bales to cl^ the cust^Sji 8 bales for a cruse. 

To the Basliaw's guarct bn boani^ 1 cruse day till cleared, and 20 cruse as buxies. 

, 

The Ratf^ qf Boat Sire ure as follow. 


Hobihs of each li duanees 

Bales of Cardamums 1 ;^*44 ditto 

Chests of China ware ..♦.14 ditto 
Chests of lac, &c. 


CheSfs bf Bebjaijaxn, each ... 1 4 dun nees 

Bags bf rice, sugar, &c.. 7 ditto 

Lead ttnd Tutenague, in slabs 7 ditto 
yBObt hire, and writer's fees 25 ditto 


The Rates af Cooley Hire 0 ^ as follow. 

Bales of Pepper criise Bags pf Wee, sugar, &c.......2p per crusc 

Ditto C<irdamums ditto ^ ‘Stowing bales in godown ...10 ditto 

Chests of China ware, 2 Ihtfco^ ' Chests of Benjamin 9 ditto 

As soon as yon anchor in the harbour, the Enubar and officers of the 
Bashaw will come off, and demand a manifest of your cargo ; they do not 
enquire about the contents*— only say, so many chests of china w^are ; so 
many bales of Bengal goods, &c. 

When the Ei^ubafs boat leaves, you^ hie will leave two custom-house 
officers on who will remain till the cargo is all delivered, and the ship 

searched, to whom, during,t|ieif stay, there is a customary daily allowance 
for provisions. In addition to these officers, there will be a boat moored 
a-stern of you every night while any cargo remains on, board : and do not 
suffer your own boat to leave Ihe ship, except when it cannot be avoided, as 
the officers of .Gov|gnment are , both troublesome and insolent ; but as soon 
as the ship is cle^rei and searched, you haye a free communication with 
the shore. 

Should ff so happen that you arrive at Judda before the Hodjee, get 
permi^sioii to go on shore as soon as possible, and in this case the Govern- 
ment will wish to hasten you ; so that there will be no difficulty in procuring 
the indulgence. But . do nbt leave the ship, until you have agreed to be 
> allowed to <|||use your own broker and shroff : and have it in writing under 
their tlify ill impose some creature of* their own upon 

who^py them for it. Stipulate with them also, that all your cargo 
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pay the duties^ charges, &c. in kind, which will amount to 8 or 9 per cent, 
and that it be opened and examined at your own house only, and by no 
means in the public custom-house. 

A good house, with convenient warehouses and godowmu will cost you 
from 300 to 400 cruse for the season. 

When you go on sliore, your first visit is to the Bashaw, and then to 
the XerifF, after which, and you have returned to your own house, begin to 
land your cargo as lest as possible, andTOrrange it ip your godowns for in- 
spection, (taking care that it comes immediately from your boats to your 
house, and that it goes not near the custom-house,) sdrting each description of 
goods by themselves, freight and private trade promiscuously ; and when all 
is assorted, send information to the Government, that your cargo is ready 
for examination. 

When the Bashaw and VisSer come, point out to them the different 
parcels of baftas, &c. and tell them they contain such a number of pieces of 
such and such goods ; but be very exact m to the quantity and number in 
each bale : for if they find the number agree with your account, they will 
not open more than a bale or two of each kind ; but if the number differs 
trom your report, they will open every bale of your cargo : this will be ex- 
ceeding troublesome, and cause you to be suspected in all your future dealings. 

When examination and settling the customs are over (which you will 
find the most troublesome affair you meet with at Judda,) you are to 
make up the Government presents of piece-goods, two or three pieces of 
eacli kind in your cargo, probably to the amount of 4,000 cruse. These 
presents must not be charged to the owners alone, but in proportion to all 
the freighters ; and your brokerage, which wDl be about 1,|I00 or 2,000 
cruse (including your Arab writer), must be charged in like proportion. 

Your presents being delivered, find out (among the shroffs) what is the 
l^rice of old and new German crowns, Venet^^ns, stamboles, zirmabobs, and 
other coins ; but do not buy any zirmabobs, missiree, or gingelees, as they 
do not turn to advantage; the best guide for your direction, is to have the 
product of these coins from the Bombay and Madras mints, and make your 
purchase of them according to your calculation. 

When you are thus prepared, the merchants will come* to you, and 
even press upon you, if the Hodjee is near. You need not talk of ready 
money, as nonle pay until after the Hodjee ; so that you must make your 
bargains to be paid after the itodjee, and their returns from Mecca, together 
with the specie in which you will be paid, and the rate of exchange of each * 
kind of coin ; all these articles mvstbe booked by your writer, as his book 
is your voucher in case any dispute aiises. (and indeed this is the only real 

< r iuning an \icib wrilci). 
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The first offer is invariably tlie best; and if yon can agree with one 
person for your whole cargo, you will reap a double advantage, for you will 
get a larger price, and less troublei The time from ydur arrival, until the 
time of.the Hodjce, will be veiy short ; and after its arrival, your goods will 
not sell, at least not to such a good account. 

You are to be guided by the character of the mca’chants to whom you 
give credit. They say of each othe*^*^ If be has been at Mecca once, take 
©are of him; if he has been there twme, do not trust him ; but if he has 
. been there three times, liave no kind ^ dealing with him, for he will cheat 
you.” ■ . j ^ ' .. 

In the event of your Celling A^'^hole^fyrour cargo to one person, or 
only one particular species goods, you ought to obsei*ve (as they buy them 
at mi aver^ price) that the proprietors of i&se goods of that species should 
have a proportionate advance upon their goods ; and consequently the pro- 
prietors coai^ goods shcndd have such an advance taken from the amount 
sale of their goods, being of worse quality, only sold (probably) by the 
demand of the other (fine) goods; . ■ 

As soon as the merchants return" from Mecca, which will be about a 
month, begin to collect your moneys !hnd send it cfff to your ship immediately 
you receive it; and* never, if yon can posribfy help it, keep any in your 
house ; and at the same time call O^n all merchants and pilgrims, and 
fix upon a day for sailing. The merchants, will by this means prepare their 
treasure, freight, and themselves, as passengers ; from whom, and the pilgrim 
passengers, the Captain'^s principal emolument arises, as he has so much a 
head for each, as well as so much more for his water and {Provisions ; both 
of which, byiljustom, we allowed to him by the owners of the ship. 

j A further emalument of the Captain arises from insuring the freight 
treasure which he takes on board, and which the native merchant never 
objects to, ^though be may b^pasj^ngeron board; and will take the Cap- 
tains guarantiee, though nOt wolrth a sous, for lacs of dollars, if he has so 
much on bcmrd. 

The freight of treasure frdit ^Jefdda to Surat, Bombay, or Madras, is 
generally Sper cent.; the premium oi insurance, as tlie Captain can agree, 
from one to two and a half per cent The frei^t of gruff goods is arbitrary, 
as it must be^agre^ upon by both parties. * ^ 

Should the season be so far advanced as to make it doubtful whether 
your ship wall be able ^ go tio Suri^, deliver her freight,. and leave it before 
the full moon in March, it wouM be better to decline taking any 
Suratfiglght, unless the merdbimts will allow you to send the treasure by 
some«iffl|R' conveyance from Bombay, immediately upon your arrival thei’e; 
if to this, the additional expeucc must be paid by iheir consHtucnt 
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at Surat, and not by you. If you can prevail upon them to do this, it will 
considerably increase yom* freight^ as they have large consignments from 
thence in Guzerat, Cossimbuaar, and Bengal piece-goods, &a and conse- 
quently have large remittances to make* . ‘ 

Probably, if the prices of ’^ods are low at Ju^a, and you do not sell 
at the first offer, your Arab writer w31 endeavour to persuade you to send 
them to Mecca, in hopes of their being aitrustedto his care, ai^ himself 
with the sale at the Hodjee, and have the iCommisrions:^ they w 
you with very specious and favburabk accounts fOf the markets, as well as 
bringing numbers of people to recommend them, as being well acquamted 
Mutli the markets, and of the hi^^t integrity. Rut do not on any account 
fall into this snare; for as certa|tt as ;you to Mecca on your own 

account, to he sold at the wjfl be^a CPnsideil^e loser (if not 

lose the whole) by the speculation*, - . 

The customs upon your Clnna ware ^m^ wiil ljje settled by the 
Government, and (thou|^ it may cmnplaint^is 

useless, as you can have no redress) from the account you give thein» and 
which should be^ done by the supercargo or purser, in the public custom- 
house ; as it is a necessary form, it oug^t tube complied with. 

Your musk and agala-wood they will weigh in the custom-house, and 
probably want to o|>en it there, to satisfy themselves ; but you must not 
allow it to be done. If they want to tee the edntenta of your padcages, let 
them come to your house ; for if> you open any tiling in the custoni^hottse, 
you may rest assured of losing 35 per cent., and you canpqt possibly help it, 
they are such expert thieve. ' : - ^ . ; 

Upon both piece-goods arid ^ff cargo tbqr charge you> und^liieliead 
of Calum dhd Xeralphie, 10 per cent upon the. amount of your customs, 
which they call fees, for the differeiit writers and people attached to the 
custom-house. By a small fee you may prevail upon them to imke your 
China ware at five per cent without unpacking or counting, which will re* 
duce the whole of your customs to about 11 or 13 percent ; and if the time 
before the Hodjee is short, the Govelmlnent^^^^ readfly this; but 

will take ten cups from every chest of China war^, exclusive of. the customs. 
As you generally sell your Cliiaa ware by the whidi is 30 in all parts 
of India, yoivare to recollect that the ci^^ is 33 at Judda* / 

When you sdl yorir sugar^andy, car any tfiing else hy weight, send for 
the custom-house steelyards (as* it will prevent di^te§), and have the goods 
weighed and delivered at your own home* They make arbitrary dedtictiozi 
from 5 to 20 percent for tare of f he f^ckag^ ; therefore agree previously 
about the tare. Sugar-caridy is about 10 per cent ; upon this account a 
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small present to ^he custom-house weigfaman (conveyed privately) may be 
advantageously disposed of, as he generally fixes the tare ; and as well as his 
^present, give him a few cruse and a bottle of arrack occasionally. If the 
Bashaw pardmses ymi: cargo, or any part of it; the weighman dares not shew 
you the smallest favour in the delivery; oli the c6ntrary, you may expect 
the reverse: bit even in this your pi'esettt will hot be misapplied; as he will, 
for arrack and a few cruse, do all he dates to s^rve you. ^ 

^ Insist upon yom shroff having the WeighiBg of your musk :*it will save 
you a great deal. ' Musk sells. by the rnttle (bf 400 dmms). 

You pay l,dbo to 1,200 cruse ^anchorage, with about 360 cruse when 
you get on the coast, whi^ wffl be all tike clwges, beside the pilotage, you 
have to pay at Judda. 

It may be now necessary' to cautiotir* you against disputes, which will 
unavoidably arise (either about yoiir prices; payments, money, or goods). 
They should be settled amicably, if possible, by your shroff, or by merchants 
of respectability ; but* ifyoW are under the necessity of referring the dispute 
to the Government, apply to him who has the most weight at Judda, either 
the Bashaw or the Xeriff, but not without a present. If jour application 
is to the Bashaw, go yourself personally; and if to the Xer^, go to his 
house in Judda : if he is absent, write to him at Mecca, through your Arab 
%vriter. But all this is only upon fte most urgent necessity ; for all commu- 
nication with the Government ought to cease immediately after making 
your present, and paying yom; customs. 

Having finished your business at Judda, which will probably be at the 
end of July, and able to ^ by the Jet of August, you will perhaps get to 
Mocha by the 10th, of which ybu-should inform the broker before you leave 
Mocha, to ga up the Red Sea, and desire him to procure you alf the freight 
he can, tod have it rt^y by tWs time. The freight from Mocha to 
Bombay is 2| per cenL for tre^ure, and to Surat, to be delivered free of all 
charges to the consignees,' 3 |er cent, for gold, and 4| for silver ; by this 
mode you will be able to do all your business, and leave Mocha, perhaps with 
a full freight, bj the 20th of August, (particularly if it should be a year 
when there is no Compny’s ship there ; then there will be little doubt of 
ypur getting full of freight), by ^hich nie^^ns you will get to Bombay in the 
early part of Septeniber, and have fine weather, and the whoIe«'season before 
you, to go to Surat, if necessary. 

The customs upon pfete^oods being taken in kind at Judda, the Go- 
vemmtot «dlow the purs^ and iin|Ui^the Customs payable to it, of two bales, 
viz, one bale each, and give them leave to pick the two riidhest bales in the 
cargo for themselves* . The Captain being generally his own purser, this is 
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also one of his perquisites, as w^U as his freight treasure : he draws the fol- 
lowing primage, viv, on every 1,250 cruse, he has onfe German crown; the 
^signing every bill of lading, one German crown ; every passenger on going 
on board, one German crown ; and on every bale, chest, bundle, or package 
whatsoever of freight, 25 duanees each# ' 

. The aforegoing instructions will, to a certain extent, be applicable to 
other places in the Gulph. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in Crdse and Duanees, 40 of the latter 
making one of the former. 

No money is coined here, * ^ Foreign coins of ail denominations pass 
current. From the great influx of pilgrims, large quantities of small coins are 
in circulation but they are never carried out of the country by Europeans. 

List of Silver mnd Chid Coine at Judda^ and what they 
commonly puse twrent for. 


. DojOwta. (X6, &wtB* 

.Tudda weight 4 at 250 Cruse. 

German Crowns,,,.,.. 0 ... Ditto. 

lia/cens (Barbary) f,Al0O 4 240 Ditto. 

Lump Silver, if good .,,.100 ,87 4 250 Ditto. 

Pistareens of Philip V. 4 225 Ditto. 

Lion Dollars .*100. 87 0 105 to 200 Ditto. 

Pope's Coins, per 100 Ditto. 

Musawy Coins .........................150 Ditto. 

Bar Silver lO0.,..,.H7 4 ... 250 Ditto. 

Zelottas, per tale I‘0(f Doliar«,..100 to 105 Ditto. 

^'"enetians, 100=22J Sicca Eupees 4J Ditto. 

v'staraboies 44 Ditto. 

Zermabobs Ditto. 

Gmgeleee 8 Ditto. 

Turabs... 3 Ditto. 


Gubbers, 100 of which are 2| per cent, less than 

that of Venetians or SlUpauboles Ditto. 

Ring Gold, sold per Vakid 40 Ditto. 

The exchange at Judda fluctuates ; but the general average may be 
taken at 250 Judda Cruse per 100 Spanish Head Dollars. The Pillar and 
Head Dollars are esteemed here of the same value, although the Pillar is 
about 2 per cent, better than the Head. B^rench Crowns are 13 per cent, 
less, though ol^ equal standard, by which an advantage may be gained in 
purchasing French Crowns or Pillar DSUars; but^ if possible, the taking 
any gold coins to India should be avoided. 


J oompaTatiee View of , the relatim Value efCoim taken 
at Judda with Botnhm. 


100 Mexico Dollars will mint 239*2 44 


100 French Crowns 239 0 59 

100 English Crowns 239 2 74 

100 Pillar Dollars 211 3 .38 

100 German Crowns 228 .3 92 

loo Lueiitoons 211 1 39 


100 OldjCbassees will mint... 226 3 80 


100 New Abass/ees 256 3 0 

100 Estimates 239 2 71 

100 Old Seville EsUm.ates 212 3 70 

100 Peru, or Cobb Dollars .... 22i 2 28 
100 Lion Dollars.. 1<)3 1 4 
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The above statement will be found pretty correct, exclusive of mintage, 
which amounts to about 4 per cent. One hundred ounces of standard silver 
will bring 258f or 2S9 Arcot Rupees ; and there being only one per cent, 
difference between Arcot and Madras Rupees, makes it 7 per cent.: 
better thus to sell to the shroffs,' than coin it into Madras Rupees. 

WniCHts ai^ Vakias, Mauhds,. Fraarils, and Bahars, and are thus 
divided: 

lk.& Rattle* 

9 .... » 1 Hsuud. 

10 MafimlB It .*...4 Fmil. 

to Frasdls ; I = 229 lbs. 6 oz. nearly. 

Blit as ^1} goods :^e wi^gheid hf‘ the. steelyards, after the Turkish 
maimerii the %iropeaff aa wdl as the mi^hants are obliged to rest 

eohtaited whth such weights as the Wid^er thinks proper to give them. 
No merchants aic allowed to wdgh go^^ jvhen bought or sold, at their 
bouses; beiddes this, tl^ie of certain allowances 

on all weighable goods; the particulars of such allowances, besides the 
tares, jibing as fonpw: ^ 


Agala-wood...., 


Lump Lae.!.........*. 


Betel^nut 


ditto 

Metals of all Mnds 


Cloves 

..^...^.....10 

ditto 
ditto . 



Camphire 


'Pepper 


Caxdamumsu.... 


ditto 

Sugar. 

20 ditto 

Calsxnbac 


ditto , 

SandaLwood 

lO . 

Cinnamon 

R «»*•■« XO 

ditto 

Stii^k Lac ...v 




ditto 

ditto 

Thread 

flitf/i 

Long Pepper.., 


Turmeric 

.......10 ditto 


PaovisiOKs ANO RaFaESHMBNm^Sheep and a few bullocks are pro- 
curable at bighprices. Th^ bms^ is weH^stmplied with fruit and vegetables. 
Europeans are subject to much rinsolence ftom the natives in going to the 
bazar. 

LOHEIA, a considerable . hi latitude 44 N. leiigitude 42'" 44 
E. It is at the iiottont of a doep bay, protected by the large island Catnaran, 
and a group of- smaller, to the N. W. Mp^t of the houses are mud huts ; 
some are of ^ipie. It;is uniralled, but not quite defenceless. The harbour 
is so shallow, , that even the smdlkst ve^ls and/or at a great distance from 
the town ; and at low Water laden boats cannot approach it. 

Tnai>£.~A consideraMe tirade in coffee*^ is carried on, thoiigh the com- 
modity is not reckoned so good ds that from Beetlefackie, shipped at Mocha 
and Hodeda, but is cheaper, and the carriage to Judda costs l^ss. Some 
Cairo merchants reside heic, and Banians employed in different trades. 
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Duties. — ^All Indian goods direct frnm India, pay 5 per cent. ; but any 
^ods brought from Juddd, by either Turkish or native merchants, pay 7 
per cent. Presents are necessary here as at Judda. 

CoiKs.— The only money is a small piece cd* base and adulterated silver, 
about the size of a sixpence, called commassae, and by this all different de- 
nominations of foreign coins are ascertmned. There are likewise half 
coramassees, which are the smallest cmn current. 

1 Venetiaa Sequin passes fbr...o.aa fkaanuMMes. 


1 Fnndundee ..... m ditto 

1 fiarbary Sequin 

1 Dollar^ or PatfM9c.».Mata ».e40 ditto 


When the Indian merchanta or veraeis are here, the fundundee is raised 
3 commassees more ; imt aU ^^piOcie b scaioe, notwithatandiag tiie quantity 
brought hither in dollars, whmh-'la the coin iit whidh aU porchases are made. 
When it is necessary to (Aange dtdlanbihe siooff^ oc brofcm', only allows 
39 instead of 40 commassees, so that there is a loss on the exdiange of 2] 
per cent. ♦' t , 

WaiGHTs.— The wmghts the dram, ounce, rottolo, and quintal. 

Their pnqmrtions are as follow :«•» ‘ 

10 Dnuns...t.. equal to. 1 Ounce. 


16 Ounces .... « 1 Bottolo. 

100 Rottolos Hf 1 Quintal. 


The rottolos are of two sorts, one 140 drams, which is used in 
selling fine goods ; the other of 160, which is used in waghing sugar, lead, 
and other heavy articles. There is also another weight, called the faranzula, 
equal to 20 rottolos. 

MEasusE.— The long measure is the peek of 27 indies. 

HODETDA, the seaport Beetlefackde, is a town in latitude 15° 10' 
Nii, where ships may anchor in scdt groulid. The harbour is somewhat 
better than that of Loheia, yet large vessels cannot enter it. The town is 
large ; some oPthe buildings are of stone, dm rest are huts. 

BEETLEFACKIE is about dO miles distant fiwm Hodeyda. The 
town stands oa a plain ; the howmt separate, many dt stone. Its situation is 
favourable for trade, being onfyfaalf a day ffoin hOlS sTherecofibe grows, 
and but a few days from Modia » it is consequently thechit^mart for coffee, 
which attracts merchants fiom Egypt, Persia, Abysdnia, end India. 'Banians 
from Guzerat reside here. Europeans seMmn vbit BeOtleftckie, as they 
transact their badness with the Banians Modia. * 

TaAoc.— ^Ilofiee is the only product. That httnided for India, Muscat, 

E 
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or Europe^ is first brought by land to Mocha ; that designed for d udda, is 
shipped at Hodeyda. ^ 

Duties on coffee are of two sorts»»^the inlandi paid at Beetlefackie, on 
all consumed in the kingdom, as well as exported ; and the foreign duty on 
that sent abroad^ of which the quantity is immense^ The inland and foreign 
duty, cameUhire to Mocha, and charges on shipping, amount to about 20 
Spanish dollars the bahar. 

* Ck)ia8*~AU foi%ign coins pass current here ^ and as coffee is always 
paid for in ready money, various kinds^are met with. Payments are mostly 
made in sequins and Spanish doUam. commassee is a small copper coin, 
containing a little silver, and in ismaQ payments. A Spanish dollar is 
worth from 40 to 80 commassees. 100 doUars in specie are equal to 12U 
^ piastres of account: hence this pM^e may be valued at 3s. S^d 
stariingi ' ^ 

Accounts are kept here in piastres ot Mocha dollars of 80 carats or 
cavears ; and also in Spanish 4<^r8, consisting of 40 cavears. The 
cavears are imaginaxy money, b0|b bare and at Mocha. 

WEiGHT8.~These are as follow:-^ 

15 Vaklas.... equ4 Hattie 

a Battles.**..*...^*. « Jdaund. lbs.oz. dr. 

. 10 Maunds « Frazil, or Parcel ssSO .6.4 avoii . 

40 Frazils.... Bahar=:815| lbs. avoir. 

Of coffee 14| Vakias make a Rattle ; of dates, jaggery, candles, and 
iron, 16 Vakias make a Rattle. The latter weight is only used in the 
Bazar. 7 Frazils in Mocha are equivalent to 10 Frazils in Beetlefackie. 
A bale of coffee is 14 Frazils, and the allowance for tare, 8 Maunds. 

A Tommond of rice contains 40 Kellas, and weighs 168 lbs, 
avoirdupois. 

Cotton is sold per Haarraff, an imaginary money, 9 of which are equal 
to 11 1 Mocha Dollars, or Pxniitres of account 

The weights at this place are sddom eacact, though annually rectified by 
the Imaum^s shroff. 

MEAsuEEs.^Them are as follow;^ 

* Cxota HdsisuaE. 

Hw Oovld is IS indteSi Inglidi. 

Hie Gm is 25 ditto. 

The long bon CovM is 27 ^tto. 


LiQutn Measvr] . 

10 Vskias are equal to 1 Noos>lia. 
8 Koosfias 0 1 Caddy. 

1!he Caddy, or Gudda, contains 
about 2 Gallons. 
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MOCilA, the principal port in the Red S^, frequented by Europeans, 
is in latitude 13^^ 20 N., longitude 43^ 20' E., 40 miks N. of Cape 
BabeltnandeL The town is sityied be^ iwo low points of land, pro- 
jecting from the shore, so as to fomi- a' bay, whidi shelters rfiips whose 
draught allows them to anchor wi^in a teito irf^ the town ; othit v'essels lie 
further- out, and are exposed as in ‘an opto road*. JA large sbij^ in approach- 
ing Mocha from the S., must, to avoid the shoals, sot tome under 14 fathoms 
till the spire Or dome’of the gtvit Mosque btoiss" S* E. ; she is then to • 
the N. of the sandhead, and 'ztoy haul up the toad, and anchor in any 
depth, from 5 to 8 fathoms,; tte E. S* £«, , oiT-sbore, 

2| to 3 miles. The to¥nidli4l4]^'i^se ^ 0^ fit lies due N-^and S;, 1| 
mile long, but of uni^pial bt^dth'^ 4t ia stxongly waBed with stone, and 
defended by castles, near one of which k the toly gate which goods or^ 

passengers can enter seaward* p,«Hete ' is the station where goods imported 
and exported are examined and f egistei^. ^ From this gate there runs out 
due W. a stone pier, conventent for %mding .imd unloading goods. The 
town makes a respectable and even ebgtof apjptorance from the sea ; the 
houses are lofty, and buOt of stone. „ , , 

Trade, carried on between Biitish India and t^e Red Sea, is consider- 
able, and much in favoifr.of the fbinier* The. pr^ article of export 
from Mocha is coffee, most of which is sent to Judda in Mocha or Judda 
vessels, \vhence the surplus of what is required for thebcmie consumption, is 
sent to Suez, in ships coming annually from thence, which have an exclusive 
right to the trade. No ship from Mocha, Mufcat^ ojr India, may enter any 
port beyond «Tudda. . Coffee i!S prohBnted to ^be caxti^ from Mocha to 
Juddajt except in ships of either port. The girder of ^ 
trade is transacted by Bahians, with wbom R |s safk: to deal tbah with either 
Turks or Arabs. Foreign goods are sold .m credit, and payment made in 
three instalments, or entire dll a certain day,, according to agreement. 
Coffee is always paid for in rea^y money. ^ AH produce is likewise sold by 
tale or weight, at so mucli the Spanish ddUar, and a qredit given ; or, if 
ready money be paid, a discot^l of 9 per k all0itod* 

Duties and Port Charc£b.-*^J^ the recent treaty with the Imaum, 
it is stipulated, that the anchorage doty of 4(M German mtmns shall cease 
on Bri08h ships when they land on this account 

shall be. paid, whether the cargo is landed or not, ihejsiqne as His Majesty's 
ships and those of the Honourable Company Also, that the export doty 
on Britidi trade shall be 2| per cenL, ondl that the Imj^rt duty ahaU be the 
same to the English, arid all their ,subjecte,ayi no more shall be levied than 
per cent, on imports and exports.'* AB subjects of British Government 

E ’’2 
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to be under the protection of the British flag, and the sole controul of the 
British Resident. It has been disputed by the Mocha Government, whether 
Indian vessels, under .the Briti^ flag, are entitled to these privileges. In- 
dians, as well as other foreigners, paid formerly 5 per cent on the sale 
amount of goods. The English now pay to the Government 3 per cent, 
besides brokage and shroliage.. The M^ors pay nominally 7, but some- 
times, 13 per cent . . 

Previous to the treaty above mentioned, (15th January, 1831), the 
following were the port charges . to ^e Government on the arrival of a 

three-mast vessd • , . . , , ; 


Mocha , Mw^a Doilart, 


Anchorage * 

..... lai w 

Sheik of boat people 

1 

17 

BAshlrfilpb. 1 ...... . 

60 60 

jflititA , 

5 

0 

Emir of theMiaan 


IDitto'seapoys....* 

1 

17 

Mirhhar.* 

«»».. 30* ’ 0 

Mmscadutn of the boat people.... 

4 

0 

Writers of Government 

60 0 

Master of the Vakella...; 

2 

8 

Cady 


Mupcadum of the hamauls 

6 

6 

Mufti 


Governor's porter 

8 40 

Mirbhar's Writers, 


Ditto writ^ 

8 

40 

Porters at Custom-house.... 


Mtto ShroSU 

1 

44 


The above amount to 384 Mocha Bdltars, one luilf of which isrpaid by two-mast vessels. 


Disbursements, Port Charges, Sfc* paid ein Accatmi a Brig before site went up to Judda, 
imd on her Beiumf^im thence. 

The Governor's ihumc, as customary. »;^.,...s..«*Hocha Dollars 11 46 

Thecountry boats from the Government.. 3 (> 

The Governor’s servants 3 52 

The castomary presents on the Brig’s arrival, half what is 

paid oii'3-mast vassels, as per foregoing account. 192 0 

Ditto on the vessel's departure, as customary, as per following 

account 78 78 

Bringing up the long-boat which bad Mien to leeward....* 2 34 

A Government boat for biin^x^ goods on shore.,*... 2 o 

Hamallage on ditto, as customary...... 14 0 

Charges at waiting on the Govehtor.......... 9. 0 

An Arab writer fbr writing two letters to Judda 1 17 

Two slrawk claimed by ^e Banians, as customary. 48 ^ 48 

FonmngatoM of Mocha Dollars 366 35 


Partictilars <f Pari Charges, bn Two and Three-Mast Vessels at their 
departure from Mocha, 


To the writers at the custom-house ; Spanish Dollars 32 

The Mirbhar.,.. ....... 17 

The Mirbhar's writers. 7 

The Caftan, or vest 9 
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Captain Elmore says, if you do not m^ike any sale at Mocha, you do 
not pay any port charges ; but if you sell any thing, even one bag of rice, 
you become liable to pay the whole, as if you had sold the entire cargo ; 
but if your sales are likely to be but trifling, settilfe with your brokei^, and be 
very clear and positive with him not to pay any port charges, nor presents 
to the XerifF; or else you must put what cargo you sell on board some ship 
in the roads, who is landing goods, and have them sent on shorj as his 
cargo. » ' '? ■ ' ■. >. .(>5 - ^ . 

If bound to Judda, yoii should procure a pilot here, agreeing with him 
for the run ; which will be from 50 to 100 Mochg dollars for the trip there 
and back, besides a suit of clothes at Judda. 

List of sundry Presents made to ilte Qotfermr qf Mocha and his QfficerSfJbr Permission to g'o 
on Shore, with the additional Dtdm for Anchorage paid to him and his Aitendasds. 

For permission to coroe <m ihore. l.»...»..#j3^ocha Dollars 11 46 

Expence of 29 0 

Ferraission to stiil. 


AKCHDIUGE. 



Mocha DoUars. 


Modlta Dotlars’’ 

To tlic Governor.... 


Coolies muccadum...., 


The second.. 

60 60 

"Writer at Pier 

10 0 

The writer 


Pier«hfad , 

0 

Armee M'tzon......... 


Muilktees^ servatit..*..^^ 

A A 

Mirbhar 


Fishing boat muccaduxn 


Codjee 


Govemo(fs servant 


Muffatees.... 


Ditto muccadura boats 

4 69 

Custom-house porter 


Custom-house porter 


Weigherman*... * 


Governor s porter 



Forming a total of Mocha Dollars, , 645 . 12 


In delivery of 

rice, out of every 

tomand of rice, yem give, as is cus- 


tomary, half a measure to the ®ov»nor; and for every IS tomands, to the 


different coolies, 1 measure : besides this exorbitant demand, the Governor 
takes from the merchant who buys the rice, S measures ot|t of every tomand 
for himself, and S measure for tiic coojp^ < - 

PaovisioNs REFftESHMENTs are pUaitiftil and good, as well as 
extremely reasonable: — a fat sheep, or a milch goat and kid, for a doUar ; 
12 fowls for the same; beef, 1 Jd. par lb. Fish, of many are cheap 

and excellent. New cheese and fresh butter sore daily brought to market 
from a place called Musa, about 30 miles inland. In sunmter there is plenty 
of various fruits, all of which are reasonable. Good water is scarce ; that 
from the town wells is brackish, and disagrees witii strangen ; that brought 
from Musa is at all times indifferent. 
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Coins.-— The monies coined in the country are commassees and carats, 
seven of the latter being equal to one of the former. The commassees con- 
tain but little silver ; they are used for small payments, but they rise and 
fall in value ; sometimes 80, and occasionally only 40 pass for a dollar. 

Accounts are kept in piastres, or Mocha dollai's, consisting of 80 ca- 
vears current. The piastre is an ima^naiy money ; 121 1 being equal to 
100 Sp^pish dollars, in which payments are. mostly made. The piastre is 
thus worth nearly 3s. 8|d. : otiiier coins pass according *to weight and fine- 
ness. The Venetian sequin commonly passes for two piastres, 25 cavears. 

Cotton is sold by the haraff, an imaginary money, value 1 piastre, 22 
cavears : thus *0 haraffs are etpial to 1 If Mocha piastres of account, as at 
Beetlefackie. A tomand is eqital to QO larins, each worth 80 carats. 

Weights.— T he' small weights, by which gold and silver are weighed, 
consist of the following - 

' oz. dwts. grs. 

16 Carctts...... equal to ...... 1 Coffola 0 2 0 . D12 troy. 

21 Ditto i» X Miscal =0 3 f . 368 

10 Coffoks X Vakia =1 0 9 . 12 

IJ Vakia n I Beak 1 10 13 . 68 

87 Vaklas.....A > « ...... 100 Spanish Dollars’ weight. 

The large or Custom-house weights are these 

15 Vakias equal to ...... 1 Battle. 

40 Ditto IT ...... 1 Mound ss 3 lbs. avoir* 

10 Maunds.... 1 Frazil, or Farcel ss 30 lbs. 

15 Frazils...... « ...... 1 Bohar 450 lbs. 

In Coffee 14| vakias are reckoned equal to a rattle, turn rattles to a 
maund, and 10 maunds, or 290 vak&s, to a frazil. The rattle is only a 
bazar weight. 

Some difference exists in the reports of the Bahar’s weight, which is 
variously represented, as 437 1 lbs. 445 lbs. and 450 lbs. The weights at 
the Custom House are generally foubd to be heavier by two or three pounds 
than the regular weights; and in the interior the difference is still greater. 

Measures.— T he tomand, or teman, dry measure, contains 40 mec- 
medas, or kellas, and weighs, of rice, 168 lbs. avoirdupms. 

The cuddy, or gudda, liqu^ ine^ure, contains about two English gal- 
lons, and weighs ISlbsl. It is divided into eight noosfias, each subdivided 
into 16 vakias, as at Be^efakie. 

The long mepures are the cofaido, or covid, of 19 inches, and the guz, 
of 25. The baryd is four farsakh, or 12 miles. 
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ARTICLES TO BE PROCURER AT MOCHA, WITH DIRECTIONS. 

Acacia, the inspissated Juice of a thorny plant, growing in Arabia, and 
other parts two sorts are known,. Vera and Germanica. The formei’ is a 
gummy substance, usually firm, but not very dry. It is met with in round 
masses, enclosed in thin bladders, froih four tQ eight ounces weight ; out- 
wardly a deep brown, inclining to black ; of a lighter brown within, inclin- 
ing to red or yellow. The Geriaianica is a juice "expressed from the unripe 
fruit of the sloe bush, and differs from the preceding, in being harder, hea- 
vier, darker, sharper in taste, yielding its astringency to rectified spirit ; 
whereas the other is not at all dissoluble by spirit The Vera should have 
little or no smell ; applied to the tongue, it should soften quickly, imparting 
a rough, not very ungrateful taste, followed by a, sweetness. If quite pure, 
it dissolves totally in water ; if otherwise, the impurities remain. 

Acoaus, OB Calamus Aromaticus, (Bach^ Hind. Vaeha^ S an.) is a 
reed, or knotty root, about the size of a little finger, several inches long, 
reddish extenially, internally white, full of joints, somewhat flatted on the* 
side, of a loose spongy iextur^; smell strong, taste warm, bitterish, and 
aromatic. They should be chosen tough, cleared from fibres, and free from 
worms, to which it is very subject. 

Asro ALTUM is a solid shining bitumen, of a dusky colour outside ; within 
of a deep black, found in many parts of Egypt. A thin piece appears of 
a reddish colour, when placed between the eye and the light. It has no 
smell when cold, but acquires a slight one by friction; when exposed to 
licat, it liquifies, swells up, and bums with a thick smoke, the smell of 
which is strong, acrid, and disagreeable. It is occasionally . adulterated 
wdth pitch ; but the fraud may be discovered by means of spirits of wine, 
which dissolve the pitch, and only take a pale colour with Asphaltum. 

Balm of Gilead, or Balsam of Mecca, is a resinous juice that dis- 
tils from an evergreen tree, or shrub, growieg between Mecca and Me- 
dina ; it is much used by the, Asiatic ladies as a cosmetic. The tree is 
scarce ; the best sort is said to exude naturally, but the inferior kinds 
ai'e extracted from the branches by boiling. ; It is at first turbid and 
white, of a strong pungent smelly a bitter and acrid taste; upon being 
kept some time, it becomes thin, limpiii,, of a greenish hue, then of a 
golden yellow, and at length of the colour e£ honey. This article, being 
scarce and valuable, is very liable to adulteration. The following me- 
thods are recommended tO discover imposition -Cause a drop or two of 
the liquid balsam to fall into a glass of clear water; if the drop go to 
the bottom -without rising again to the surface, or if it continue in a 
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drop like oU, the balsam is adulterated. If, on the contrary, it spr^ds 
upon the surfece of the water, like a very thin cobweb, scarcely visible 
to the eye, and being congealed, may be taken up with a pin or small 
straw, the balsam is pure and natural* Or if the pure balsam be dropjied 
on woollen, it will wash out; but if adulterated, it will not. The genuine, 
dropped into mUk, Coagulates it. When a drop of the pure balsam is let 
fall on red hot iron, it gathers iti^elf into a globule ; but oil or spurious bal- 
sam runs, and sheds itself all rpund. Tho genuine balsam also feels viscid 
and adhesive to the fingers. If sophisticated with wax, it is discovered by 
the turbid colour, never to be clarified ; if witib honey, the sweet taste be- 
trays it; if with resms, by dre^ping it oti live coals, it yields a blacker 
fiame, and of .a grosser substance than the genuine. When the balsam is 
too thick iba be taken >out of , the bottle, it nee^ Only be placed near the fire, 
the smallest degree of heat liquifying it. The bottles must not be quite full, 
lest they should break, as the balsam is apt to rarify. 

Amyris Opor-Balmwam is the name of the tree whence the balsam 
^issues ; Opa-Balsamum is the name of the juice or balsam ; Carpo-Balsa- 
muzn, the* fruit ; and Xylo-Bdsamum, the wood : these are all useful. 

Cabpo Balsamum should be chosen fresh, plump, ponderous, of a hot 
biting taste, smell in some degree like the balsam. Hypericum is sometimes 
mixed with it, whickmay be discovered by its excess in size, vacuity, want 
of virtue, and peppery taste. The berries are about the size of a, small pea, 
sharp at tlie ^d, brown, with a small stalk. Reject such as are broken, 
decayed, and worm-eaten. 

Xvix>-BALSAiiHTjtt should be chosen in small knotty rods, the rind red, 
tlie wood white, resinous, and having a scent somewhat like the balsam. 

Freight is charged on Balm of Gilead at the rate of 16 Cwt. to the ton. 

Civet. — This substance is soft, unctuous, and odoriferous, nearly the 
consistence of butter, ^produced by an animal called the Civet Cat. They 
are confined in cages, and when irritated, throw out the civet, which is 
carefully scraped oflT. It is brought from the Brazils, Guinea, and the 
interior of Africa; it is of a dark brown colour, unctuous, somewhat re- 
sembling Labdanum, of a very powerful smell, far from fragrant or 
agreeable* Its principal use is as a p^ume, and when genuine, is worth 
from 3Qs. to 40s; per ounce. The bdst is said to come from the Brazils, of a 
lively whitish colour, which becomes dajrk by keepbg. If paper is rubbed 
with dvcl, and it will bear writing atterwkrds^ it is considered genuine. 

CoFFEE.~There is but one species of the coffee tree, the Coffca 
AralAca^ supposed to be a native of Arabia ; it seldom rises more than 16 
or 18 feet in bright: the main stem grows upright, and is covered with a 
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light brown bark ; the branches are horizontal, the leaves when fully grown 
are 4 or 5 inches long, and 2 broad in the middle. The flowers are pro- 
duced in bunches at the roots of the leaves; the fruit, the only useful part, 
resembles a cherry; it grows in clusters, and when of a deep red, is 
gathered. It is of an oval form, smaller than ahorse bean, and of a tough, 
closif'and very hard texture, prominent on one side, and flatted on the other, 
having a large deep furrow running along the flatted sid^ It is moderately 
heavy, hard to break, of a greyish yellow colour, and a somewhat bitterish 
taste. 

Of the coffee produced in the Eastern parts of the world, that of Mocha 
is esteemed the best; secondly, that of the Island of Bourbon ; and thirdly, 
that of Java. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with accuracy, the quantity of coffee raised 
in the East Indies. It appears that, formerly, one year with another, there 
were annually exported from Arabia 60,000 bahars.. 

’ Coffee was never an object of cultivation worth attention in any part 
of our extensive territories in the East Indies, till within a few years : now 
some considerable plantations have been formed at Chittagong, but the pro- 
duce is considered inferior to either tlie Java or Bourbon. It is likewise 
cultivated on the west coast of Sumatra, but to a trifling extent, and of a 
very inferior sort. 

Mocha coffee is the most valuable kind, and is what is commonly called 
in Europe, Turkey Coffee ; it is packed in large bales, eacji containing a 
number of smaller bales, or frazils, and should be chosen of a greenish olive 
Iwe, fresh and new, free from any musty smell, the berries of a middling 
size, clean, plump, and as free from sticks and other impurities as possible, 
and particular care should be taken, that it is not false packed ; it is very apt 
lo imbibe moisture, or the flavour of any thing placed near it; it should 
thrrefore not be stowed in a ship’s hold, if it can possibly be avoided. Coffee 
imported in packages of less than 112 lbs. net is liable to seizure, and no 
smaller packages can be entered for exportation* . The quantity allowed to 
a ton, is 18 cwt. . ' 

Dates are sent in large quantities from Arabia to the British settle- 
ments in India* This fruit is aomewhat in the shape of an acorn, composed 
of a thin, light, and glossy membrane, somewhat pellucid and yellowish, 
which contains a fine, soft, and pulpy fruit, that is firm, sweet, and rather 
vinous to the taste ; within this is enclosed a solid, tough, hard kernel, of a 
pale grey colour on the outside, marbled within like a nutmeg. They are 
generally left on the tree until quite ripe (at wliach time they are soft, and 
of a liigb red colour,) and then are pressed into pails, or baskets, until they 
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unite together like a paste ; they are then more esteemed, and become a rich 
sweetmeat. Those which are dry and hard, ai'e of little value. In Persia 
a very excellent kind of brandy is made from dates ; in many places the 
stones are ground to make oil, and with the paste which is left, they feed 
the cattle and sheep. This is practise^ chiefly on the Coast of AraWa, in 
the Persian Gulph, and at Muscat, where they find it a very nourishin^diet. 
Oates are seldom imported from India. ^ t , . 

Hermooactyl is the, root of a apecies pf Colchicuniy growing in 
Turkey and Ambia, of the shape of a; heart, flat on one side, with a furrow 
on the other ; of a whitish brown colour externally, internally white ; com- 
pact and solid, yet easy to cut'or. powder.; it is about the size of a chesnut, 
and has a visepus, sweetish, farinaceous taste, but no remarkable smell 
They should he chosen as fresh as possible, wU dried, and free li om the 
worm, to which they are very subject. This article is sddom imported from 
the East Indies. ^ 

JuNCTus OpoRATus, or Squmunthum^ sweet rush, or cameFs hay, is 
the produce of Arabia and Turkey, whence it is exported in bundles about 
a foot long, composed of smooth stalks, that bear some resemblance to 
barley straws in shape and colour. The leaves are like those of wheat, and 
it is full of a fungous pith : towards fhe tops of the stalks are sometimes 
found short wooUy spikes of imperfect flowers, set in double rows. The 
sweet rush, when in perfection, has an agreeable smell, with a warm, some- 
what bitter, but not unpleasant taste. 

Mvrrh is a vegetable product of the gum-resin kind, distflling by 
incision, and sometimes spontaneously, from a species of the genus ainyrts^ 
{Mutt and jBo', Hind, San.) It is generally in grains, from the 

size of a pea to that of a horse-bean, or larger; the figure is as irregular 
as the size ; round, oblong, or contorted. These grains are of a resinous 
greasy substance, not hard to bceak ; colour, a reddish brown, wjth a mix- 
ture of yellow ; smell, strongly aromatic ; and taste, acrid, , warm, bitter, 
though somewhat spkyv • When b^ken, mjirrh is oftpn marked with small 
white semi-lunar specks^. It is to be chosen in dear pieces, light, friable, 
unctuous, and of the bitterest taste, of a reddish brown colour : tlie foul 
and black must be rgected. When pure, myrrh will dissolve in boiling 
water; but as the liquor cools, a portion of resinous matter subsides. 
There are sometimes found awmg myrrh, hard shining pieces, of a pale 
yellow colour, resembling gum Arabic, but without taste or smell ; some- 
times masses of bdellium are mixed with it, which are darker coloured, 
ore opaque, sjofter than myrrh internally, and different in taste and smell 
ometimes an unctuous gummy resin, of a moderately strong, but sonic what 
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ungrateful smell, with a durable bitterish taste, obviously different from 
bdellium and myrrh, is found with this drug ; and sometimes we meet with 
hard, compact dark-coloured tears, less unctuous than myrrh, of an offen- 
sive smell, and a most ungrateful bitt^ess, so as, when kept some time 
In the mouth, to provoke retching. The quantity allowed to a ton is 

16 dwt 

Rhinoceros’ Horns are much esteemed among the Mahometans, on 
account of their being considered a powetful antidote against poison. They 
are in generai about 12 to 15 inches long, and from 3 to 6 inches in diame- 
ter, though sometimes (rarely) 10 inches in diameter, and near 24 inches 
long. A good sized horn, sound, and not broken at the point, is worth 
from tluee to four pounds sterling. At the base they are commonly of a 
brown or olive colour, though occasionally grey, and sometimes nearly 
white : they are nearly straight, having a very small curve, inclining 
upwards with a sharp point. The horns, of the Rhinoceros have not that 
interior spongy substance contained in those of other animals, but are en- 
tirely solid : they are made into drinking-oups and snuff-boxes. 

Khinoceiios^ Hides are in great demand for making targets or shields; 
when prepared, they are proof against the stroke of a scimitar ; they are 
of a variegated colour, and when polistied, very similar to torioise-shell. 
At Sural they ihake the most elegant targets of these hides, and stud 
them with silver-headed nails. These will fetch from 30 to 40 rupees each, 
and are much sought after, particularly in Arabia. 

Sagapenum is the concrete gummy resinous juice of a plant, supposed 
to be the Ferula Permm\ It is met with in drops, and in fnasses composed 
of those drops ; but the loose drops are much finer than the masses. In 
both forms it is a compact substance, considerably heavy, of a reddish 
colour outwardly, but paler within, and clear like horn. It grows soft on 
handling, so as frciiuently to stick to the fingers. The larger, darker 
coloured, broken masses of bdellium are sometimes substituted, but may 
bt^ easily distinguished by the weak smell. Sagapenum has a strong smell, 
somewhat of the leek kind, and a moderately hot, biting taste. Of 
Sagapeniim 18 cwt. is allowed to a ton. 

Salep is prepared from the dried toots of a plant of the Orchis mascula 
{Salib misri^ Hind, and Ar«^.); it was formerly imported from the East 
Indies, and held in great estimation, being considered highly nourishing. 
It is generally in yellowish white Oval pieces, hard^ clear, and pellucid, 
without smell, in taste somewhat resembling Tragacanth, It has the 
singular property of concealing the taste of salt water ; hence, to prevent 
the calamity of famine at sea, it has been proposed that the powder of it 
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should constitute a part of every ship’^s provisions. If kept dry, it never 
spoils. The freight of this article is calculated at 16 cwt. to the ton. 

SlSN^rA is the leaf of an annual pod-bearing planf, the Cassia Senna 
(Sena Mecciy Hind. Se^ia^ Arab.), and is imported dry from Alexandria 
and the Red Sea; oif an oblong figure, pointed at the ends, particularly^ the 
one opposite to wfere it grows to the stalk ; in the middle it is about a 
quarter of an inch broad, and seldom more than an inch long, of a lively 
yellowish green colour, a firm texture, somewhat thick and flat; its smell 
faint, but not disagreeable, and its taste somewhat bitter, nauseous, and 
acrid. There are two or three inferior forts, distinguishable by their being 
either narrower, longer, and .fharp pointed, or larger, broader, and round 
pointed, With small prominent veins, of a fresh green colour, without any 
yellow cast. * ; 

In chusing Senna, the shape of the leaf should assure us that it is of 
the Alexandrian kind^ it should be brig^, fresh, of a good smell, soft to 
the touch, and clear from stalks and spots. That which is imported from 
India is in general foul, full of sticks and dirt, in the proportion of 3 lbs. 
of sticks and dirt to 1 lb. of leaf ; if well garbled, it might answer, but 
the heat of the bold is very apt to injjjUire it. The freight is calculated at 
8 Cwt. to the ton. 

SiunKs’ Fiss are an article of trade from the Arabian and Persian 
Gulphs to India, and from thence to China ; they are esteemed very strength- 
ening' by the Chinese,, In chasing them, care should be taken that they 
have been properly cured ; the larger they are, when free from decay, the 
more they are e^eemed. In India they are generally sold by tale : each 
fin should be upwards of nine inclies long ; all under that size, reckon two 
for one ; the price varies from three to five rupees per hundred. In China 
they are sold by tlie pecul, which contains about 500 pieces. The East 
Indiamen prefer canying them on freight from India to China ; they are 
packed in bales, weighing about 7 cwt. ; and from Bombay to China the 
freight is about SO to 24) rupees per bale. They are likewise prepared on 
the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and many of the islands in the Indian 
Ocean. ' ■ 

Gum Teagaca^mtu, or Dragon^ is a gum exuding firom a prickly plant 
( Astragalus.) This commodify^ chiefly pr^i^ducad in Turkey and Arabia, 
is of different hue and af^earanceifniiu a pale whjite to a dark and opaque. 
It is usually in long, slender, worm-Uke pieces, and sometimes in roundish 
drops, which are rare. It is moderately heavy, of a firm consistence, rather 
tough than hard. It is with difficulty pulverized, unless dried, and the 
pestle and mortar kept warm. Its natural colour is a pale white, and the 
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cleanest specimens are somewhat transparent. It has little or no smell, and 
a taste rather disagreeable. It melts in the mouth to a veiy soft mucilage, 
without sticking to the teeth, as Gum Arabic does. The most striking 
difference between this and the other gums is, that it gives a thicker con- 
sistence tp a much larger quantity of water, arid is with difficulty soluble, 
or rather dissolves but impeifectly. When ptil into water, it slowly im- 
bibes a great quantity,. swells in a large volume, tnd forms a soft, but not 
fluid mucilage : by agitation, and ah addition of i^ater, a solution may be 
obtained, but the gummy mucilage settles to the bottom on standing. Gum 
Tragacanth should be chosen in long twisted pieces, semi-transparent, white, 
very clear, and free from all other colours ; the brown, and particularly the 
black, are to be wholly rejected. ;; There is a sort of gum, which has been 
occasionally brought to England, resembling Tragacanth in outward appear- 
ance, but more transparent, called Kuteera, the produce, not of a thorny 
shrub, but of the StercuUa Ureiis (Roxb.,) which is not applicable to the 
same purposes, or indeed bf any value. Of Tragacanth, 16 cwt is allowed 
to a ton. 


SECTION IX. 

# 

COAST OF ARABIA TO THE PERSIAN G0LPH. 


ADEN.~About 100 miles. to the E. .of the Straits of Babelmandel, 
is Cape Aden, in lat. 12® 431' N., long. 45° 14' E. Thij Cape is high and 
craggy, and forms a peninsula, with a deep bay to the W., called Back 
Bay, and another to the E., town of Aden is situated, in lat. 

about 12" 4&' N., where ships lie sheltered from W. iVinds. The anchorage 
is in 7 fathoms, with Cape Aden bearing S. ; the mosque touching the 
N. W. point of Fortified Island (a black Met with a toiver on its extremity) 
about three-quarters of a mile from the island. ■ ^ 

The town of Aden has a miserable appearance from the sea, being 
nearly a heap of ruins, out of which two minarets and a mosque rear their 
heads. The rocky peninsula on which the town is situated, was formerly 
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strongly fortified, the summits of the rocks being covered witti me rums ot 
lines and forts. The residence of the Sultan is but an indifferent building, 
and most of the houses are composed of basket work and matting. There 
is a pier running out from the middle of the town, where boats can conve- 
niently land, but it does not extend to low water mark. 

In 1802, Sir Home Popham was sent on a mission from Bengal to 
Arabia. He visited Adenl and prefers it to MOcha,^ both in a commercial 
and political point of view : as a commercial port, it has manifest advantages 
over Mocha, it being accessible at all times of the year. Its intercourse 
with the Coast of Africa can be kept up at all seasons, and consequently there 
would be a continued triple, was given to it by the English, 

to whom the Sultan is much att^hed. 

TaADE.— Thcare are some merchants settled at Aden, who, though they 
have but little trade, ^ enjoy a mild Govenunent, and on that account they 
do not remove to Mocha. The exports and imports are nearly the same as 
at Mocha : Gum Arabic, and other drugs, brought from the opposite coast, 
owing to its contiguity, may be procured at a cheaper rate. The natives 
who inhabit the coast from Cape Guardafui to the Straits, exclude the Arabs 
from their ports, and bring their produce either to Aden or Mocha in their 
own dows: a great part of the myrrh and gum Arabic is brought to the 
former place, where the Banians of Mocha have each a partner established 
to conduct their business. Were a regular trade carried on at Aden, the 
consumption of goods would probably increase considerably, as the Africans 
have no limit to thei#purchasfes, excepting the amount of their gold, ele- 
phants** teeth, gums, and the produce of their own country. 

The articles suitable to the market are as follow; end the quantity that 
may be disp<«ied of, about the value of three lacs of rupees, principally the 
produce of the East Indies and China :«^Benjamin, campbire, cardamums, 
cassia, China ware, doves, dnnamon, cotton, cotton thread, cutlery, gin- 
ger, glass ware, hardware, ironmongary, iron, lead, piece goods, pepper, 
rice, sandal woodf silks, steel, sugar, tobad^o, turmeric, tin, tutenaguo, 
and vermilion. The exports would consist of cofiee, elephants’^ teeth, gold, 
and gums of various kmds. 

Provisions iMio REFRxsifMKNTi-^The beef is but indifferent; the 
Sultan reserves to himself the disposal of bullocks.^ The best water is to be 
procured from Back Bay^ the only expence of which is 3 dollars, demanded 
by the Dola: that from Aden is brackish, and brought in skins to the 
landing place. Grapes and pomegranates are plentiful, but no vegetables. 
Firewood is procurable. 

MACULA BAY, about 55 leagues E. N. E. from Cupc Aden, in 
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lat* about 13® ST N.^ and long. 47® 68' E., is about 2 leagues deep, and 
5 btoad, with high land around. At the Ijottom of the bay is a small town ; 
but refreshments are not to be expected, water, and every article of provi- 
sion, except fish, being scarce, and the inhabitants are not to be trusted. 
Between this place and Shahar Point are several small villages close to the 
sea side. 

SHAHAR is about 40 miles to the E. N. E* of Macula* This town 
appears of considerable size, and stands close to the sea side, on a flat sandy 
desert. The inhabitants are more civilized, and give a kind reception to 
strangers. Here provisions and refreshments may be procured. The place 
is known by two hills, one to the N*, and the other to the S. Ships anchor 
in 9 fathoms, the first hill bearing N. E. by N,, the other about W. 

KISSEEN.— -This bay is formed by Cape ot Point Kisseen, in lai. 
15' 19' N., and long, about SV 50' E., and Cape Fartash, in lat 16® 34' N., 
long. Sr' 56' E: tlie former is known by two peaks that make like an ass’s 
ears, and are so called. In this bay are three towns or villages, the principal 
of which is Kisseen, in lat. 15® 25' N. To the W., about a mile from the 
shore, is a well, the only place where water can be procured. There is 
anchorage in the bay to the W. Of Kisseen Point. 

DOFAR. — ^This town is called Hammee Badgeree by the natives; it 
is about 52 leagues N. E. | E. from Cape Fartasb, and in lat. 17® 3' N., 
and long. ‘V4® 10' E. ; the anchorage is about two miles from the shore. 
Ships may anchor in from 7 to 10 fathoms. This place was formerly of 
some importance. The town is small ; no provision^ or refreshments can 
be procured : the natives, who are armed with matchlocks and spears, are 
shy, but do not appear unfriendly to strangers. 

MOREBAT.— -Cape Morebat, which forms the S. extreme of the 
road, is in lat 17* N., and long. 32' E. The town is about two miles from 
the point, and consists of a few huts, with several mosques: the best 
anchorage is abreast of the town, about a mile distance, in 8 or 9 fathoms. 
If the inhabitants should be shy in coming on board, ^ wave a white flag, 
when they will come off : they axe well behaved, but it would be improper 
fb risk going far from the faeiidi, or sleeping on shore in the night. This 
bay is preferable to any on the coast, and ships that lose their passage, 
generally wait here the change of the monsoon. . 

Provisions anp BBFRXsHMXNTs.^Water is to be procured by sinking 
casks near the mosques ; it is brackish, but does not injure the health of 
the men. Fish are plentiful; a few fowls, some sheep, goats, and lean 
bullocks are to be had : the latter are scarce, but fodder more so. This 
place is not recommended, except in cases of necessity. The inhabitants 
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here are generally at war with those of the interior, with whom they have 
no communication. 

MAZEIRA ISLAND, tie JV. E. part of this island is in kt 
20® 36' N., some say 13' more and long, about 68'^ 56' E. On its E, 
side is .a small village, but it is seldom visited by Europeans, the gulph to 
the W. and S. W. of it being daitigerous, the currents running strong, and 
the coast being but insperfectly There is a passage between the 

island and the main for large vessels. , 

ROSALGATE, or RAS-EL-HADi—Thls cape is the N.E. point 
of Arabia ; the land is high and uneyen over it, but facing the sea it is low 
and level The latitude is 22^ N., and long. 6^ 10' E* 

Tha town, called Ras-el-had Town, is situated on the banks of a small 
river or oeek, about 5 leagues from the Cape, in lat about 22® 32' £., 
inhabited by fishermen, who bring ofi" fish and dates to ships passing : the 
town is small, has several trees ,n^ it, and 4 or 5 tombs or white buildings 
on the leR cf it. 

ZOAR, OR SOB, M lat 22® 45' N., about five leagues from Ras-el- 
had, conmptly Rosalgate, is a considerable town, and a place of some trade, 
but being so near Muscat, to which it is tributary, it is not visited by. 
European vessels. 

KUBIAT.— To the S. of Cape Kuriat, or Bas Badatid, is a town of 
the same name, formerly of some note. The Cape is in lat. 23'’ 20 N., 
and is known by a deep chasm in the high land, about two leagues to the S. 

The Government of Muscat is said to extend to Cape Rosalgate, in- 
cluding the above places ; but it is not safe for Europeans to land at the 
villages near the Cape, because the inhabitants are inhospitable to strangers, 
and there is reason to beKeve, that the wandering Arabs keep some of these 
villages or towns in subjjBCtion. The only supplies that are likely to be 
met with hereabouts, are .fish, date, and sometimes water, which are 
brought off by the county boats to ships passing near the coast. 

MUSCAT.~Tbe harlmur, or- coye, in l^t. 23'* 38' N., and long. 
58® 41' E., is formed by,high lais^ to Uie S. and W., and on the E. side by 
an island, called Mus<^t Island, joined, by a reef of rocks to the peninsula,^ 
cm which the town of Muscat is situ^ed, the .entrance into the cove being 
from the N., and is protected by a fort on each side; there is another fort 
close to the town, that commands the Inside of the cove, where the depths 
of water are 4 and 5 fathoms, between the two W. forts, and where a large 
fleet may moor in safety. 

The town of Muscat is walled round, and none but Arabs and Banians 
permitted to live within the gates ; the others reside .without, in mat 
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houses. It is strongly fortified, and no vessels are allowed to go in after 
dusk, or come out after sunset. It is the duty of the Serang of the Iniaum, 
or Prince of Muscat, to assist any vessel tliat comes to the poii ; and they 
are allowed a certain sum for this, which they are never backward in 
demanding, whether they attend or not. When a vessel comes near, by 
making the usual signal for a pilot, they will come off‘, otherwise they will 
take no notice of any one : it rs best to make them attend till the vessel is 
secured, as they have excellent boats for Wiying but wm’p anchors. 

Muscat is the key of Arabia and Persia ; all the ports from Rosalgate 
to the Gulph are tributary to it; it is a place of very great trade, being 
possessed of a considerable number of large ships, which trade to the British 
settlements in India, to Sumatra," the Malay Peninsula, the Red Sea, and 
East Coast^of Africa. Great indulgences are allowed by the EngKsh to the 
Imaum's flag. Muscat may be considered tlie magazine for goods, and is 
resorted to by vessels from every port in Persia, the ports of Arabia within 
the Gulph, and freun the coast as far as the Indus. It has been the usual 
custom for all English merchant ships, in their voyage from India to Bus- 
sorah, to stop at Muscat, and in like manner on their return, and they 
generally sell and purchase goods here. 

There is another town, about three miles to the W., called Muttra, 
defended by a small fort, which is nearly as large as Muscat, with several 
villages in the valley between. At Muttra there is a good place to haul 
vessels on shore ; and though they have one at Muscat, yet they always 
send their largest there to be cleaned. There is a good road along the shore 
from Muscat to Muttra. 

The Government of the Imlum is the strictest and civilest of any either 
in Persia or Arabia, and a stranger may walk the streets any hour in the 
night without molestation : goods are piled up in the streets, and lie night 
a.id day exposed, without any watch or guard, and there never happens an 
instance tliat such goods are pilfered, the police being so excellent. 

Trade. — The trade carried on between British India and the Persian 
and Arabian Gulphs is considerable, and of great advantage to the former. 
The articles are enumerated litider the different Settlements. The greater 
part of this commerce, as wMl as that to the E., is carried on by Arabs, 
under the Muscat flag. The trade between the subjects of Muscat on the 
coast, and the independent Ambs in th6 interior, by caravans, consists of 
almonds, cattle, drugs of sOrts, elephie^ts’ teeth, various gums, hides, 
honey, ostrich feathers, rhinoceros^ horns, rhinoceros’ hides, skins, sheep, 
wax, pearl-shells, horses, and raisins. ^ The caravans take in return various 
East Indian commodities, principally ginger, grain, opium, piece-goods, 

F 
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pepper, sugar, spices, turmeric, and a small quantity of European cutlcrj', 
glass ware, looking glasses, broad clotli, kc. 

The ImaunQ has abolished the slave trade here, at Zanzibar, and his 
other dominions. " 

Duties. — Foreigners pay 5 per cent. ; Mahommedans 2\ per cent 

PaovisioNs AND Befreshmbnts.— Provisions, fruits, and vegetables 
are to be had in plenty, and treasonably cheap. Bullocks arc extrciuelv 
good, at 10 to 12 dollars a head ; a good sheep 2 or 3 dollars ; fowls, laige 
and reasonable. From April to September the market is extremely well 
supplied with grapes, melons, mangoes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, and 
other fruits; likewise greensr, pumpkins, onions, and abundance of other 
vegetables. They are always well supplied with delicious fresh fish, wliieli 
is the principal support of the natives ; they kill meat daily on shore foi 
sale, but that which comes on board tlie vessels, must come from Muttra, 
in a clandestine manner, as the compradore (or stew ard) is dependent on the 
Company's broker, who is a Hindoo, and very desirous of saving the lives 
of the bullocks, but they have not that authority on shore ; they manage so 
as to bring the cattle on board in the night-time. The best mode of watering 
is ^vith the ship’s casks, otherwise they will bring off the water in oily boats 
in bulk, which will smell disagreeably in a few days, althougli very good if 
it taken clear from the reservoir, wdiich is near the sea, the water l)eing 
conducted to it from a consWerablc distance inland. The Muscat mangoes 
are preferable to any in India. 

Corns.— Accounts are kept here in gass and maraoodics; 20 gass make 
1 mamoody. The coins current arc 


so Budgerooks...... equal to ...... 1 Mamoody. 

3J Mamoodies » ...... 1 Surat Rupee. 

4 Ditto » 1 Bombay Rupee. 

Ditto H 1 Simniah Dollar. 


AU Persian, Turkish, and Indian coins ape met w ith here, but ilu^y 
arc generally sold by weight. 

Weights.— The weights are the cttcha and maund $ 24 cuchas making 
a maund, which is equal to 8 lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois* 

BURKA.*— This place is in latitude 23P 41]' N., longitude about 
.^>7® 54} E., and is stron^y fortified. Here the Imaum of Muscat rcsidi*^ 
in summer : between it and the enta*ancc of the Persian Gul[)h are several 
small .wiBages, seldom vMted by any European vessels. Ships may anchor 
at 5, 6, or 7 fathoms wata*, 2 or 3 miles off shore. As the ground 

is loSw in Burka Road, ships should anchor well out, not under 7 or 8 
fatho^ Provisions are plentiful and cheap here, 
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SECTION X 

GULPH OF PERSIA. 


The entrance into the Gulph of Persia is between Cape Mussendom 
(or Ila.s cl Djebel) in Arabia, on the S* side, in latitude 26° 21' N.,,and 
longitude 38' E., and Cape Jasques in Persia, in latitude 25° 38' N., 
and longitude 58° 10' E., on the N. side. 

On the Arabian side of the Gulph, the coast, extending upwards of 
400 miles, from Cape Mussendom to the Bahreen Islands, is denominated 
the Pirate Coast, 

HAS EL KHIMA, the capital of the Pirate Coast, is in latitude 
25° 47 N. and longitude about 56° E. The town stands on a sandy penin- 
siil.i, defended In the isthmus by a well-flanked battery with square towers, 
the sea-line defended by batteries of one gun each at regular intervals 
between the point and the wall, comprising a space t)f about IJ mile. 
Many date-trees are within the walls, and huts, built of dieir leaves and 
bamboo supports, form a suburb to the town of flat-roofed houses. There 
arc several castles, one of which is the residence of their Chief, and another 
a protection for naval stores, &Ci 

BAHREEN ISLANDS.— These Islands were surveyed about six 
y( firs back by Lieut. Tanner. The S. E, anchorage, between the Debil 
and Jellia Shoals, lies in latitude 26° 11' or 26° 12' N., and being sheltered 
by the surrounding reefs, is preferable, though difficult of access, and it 
ould be imprudent to enter the intricate cliannel without a pilot, who will 
come oil' at the signal of a gun at the edge of the reef. The chief Island, 
culled Bahreen, is well cultivated : the N. shore runs nearly E. and W. 
Its principal town, called Manama, is at its E. end. Jt is large and popu- 
lous, the buildings well constructed, and the appearance of it more decent 
tlian any in the Gulph. Its bassar is good, and well supplied with fine 
cattle, poultry, fish, grain, vegetables, and fruit ^ 

ARAD, another of the Islands, lies nearly N. and S., is very low and 
sandy, and surrounded by the •Jellia Shoals and other reefs, extending 4 or 
5 miles. A narrow isthmus divides it into two parts, and which is sometimes 
overflowed. The N. part is called Sommahee, and the S. division, on which 

the town is built, Maharag. Feny boats keep up the communication. 

F 2 
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Near the isthotus is a village called Psbtink, with a small flat islet apon a 
bank in front of it. 

The Port of Bahreen carries on considei*abie trade^ airfi appears a place « 
of great resorU particularly bv the Arabs. A great many vessels are seen 
in the port. In 1817, thirty*4;>me large boats were Counted, fit either for 
w^ar or traffic, besides several buBdihg, ahd sbihe absent at sea. The people 
w^ere friendly ^d bi^pitablei thobgtftbey are addicted'to piracy. Lieut. 
Tanner experienced ^oiri the prindpaf merchants thb greatest kindness. 
T^Saikh of JB^hreei* refuses to ^knowledge the supremacy of Persia, 
arJ»i0|gfers none of the coin in the to bear^ty titles of the Persian 

Sov'J^eign. 

TaxnJs.~At thejsb Islands is the greatest and most valuable pearl 
fishery in the wo^. The pearl banks commence in about 26^ N. latitude, 
and ext^d to 2^ 40 N* 

The fishery generally commences ih ^une, and lasts about two months. 

It is carried on by the Pennans, and the divers are Persians. 

The duty on what is takea, is one third to the Sovereign, which the 
collator receives every day, either pearls, or their equivalent in money, as 
the divers, or those who contract with them, can agree. It sometimes 
happens that a diver, or contractor, makes his fortune in a season. The 
boats are all numbered, and no oysters are allowed to be opened in a boat, 
but must be brought on shore by a certain hour, when they are opened in 
the presence of an officer. The pearls which are found, are then carried to 
the collector, who receives the duty, and the day’s business is concluded. 

The oyster by ks have from 15 to 30 feet water on them, and some 
more. It frequently happens that a man will bring up 300 to 400 oysters 
in a day, and not find as many pearls as are worth five shillings ; as there 
are more which have not any, than those that have, and of these many have 
only small pearls, which are dehominated seed pearl 

The oyster shells are always the property of the divers, whether they 
fish for themselves, or contract with others. Some of these shells are from 
8 to 10 inches in diameter, neWly of a round fotm, and thick in proportion. 
Tlie oysters are seldom eaten, as they are generally rank. The sorts and 
sizes vaiy so much, tbit ^e inkiest j^e not two inches in diameter : these 
are eaten by the peyFe4>ii the spot Tttfe largest shells have not always 
the greatest quantity, nor do they contain the largest pearls, as neither the 

Zf/jer zW- mere chance. The round 

always found in the fleshy part of the oyster, and many of those 
tre an irregular shape : some adhere to the iniier part of the sIk 11 
: deformed, and Hat on tl.at side which is attached to it * 
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The shells ^ bought on the spot, and sent to different parts of Persia, 
from whence they are sent up the Red Sea, and from thence to Grand Cairo 
and Constantinople. Many are carried to India, and from thence to China, 
where they are manufactured into a great variety of nea^ and useful articles. 

The pearls produced here are not so mut;h ^teem^ in Europe as those 
of Ceylon, having a yellowish hue ; but the natives of India prefer them. 
They say they always retain their origin^ coknu' : whereas the white will 
in a few years beeopie darker, from the heat of theweaAcr, and that of 
the person wearing them. 

Provisions and Refresbmshts.— Plenty of cattle and fine large sheep 
are here procurable, at higher prices than at other ports in the Gulph. 
Rice is scarce and dear. There are numerous springs of excellent water in 
the interior of Bahreen, but at , too great distance from Manama for easy 
supply to shipping, The only water used on Arad is brought up in skins, 
by the pearl-divers, from Uie bottom of the sea, in 3 fathoms, where there 
is a fine spring of good fresh water, with thefiop of a jar fitted to the 
mouth of it, threugh.whioh the water gushes. From tiiis mode of procuring 
it, water can seldom be obtained quite fresh. , 

CATIF, OR EL KATIF.—The town is situated in latitude about 
26’36f N., longitude , 50° 12' E., at the W. extremity of a bay of tlie 
.same name, which extends a considerable distance inland, having in it the 
small islaiid and town of Karud or Tarud. It is said to be a good harbour, 
and a place of some trade, but is seldom visited by Europeans. 

GRANE.' — This tpwn and harbour are situated in latitude 29° 24|' N., 
longitude about 47° 48' E-, about 18 leagues from the enti^ce of Bussorah 
River. The tovvn, or village, is on the S. side of a small river, and here 
the Company’s cruisers generally wait the mrivJ of the overland dispatches 
from Europe. The haven, wliich stretdiM far inland, is considered secure 
ii' most winds ; but its shores lined with rerfs. , The anchorage is W. 
of the village, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. 

BUSSORAH, OR BASRA, —-TWa town is situated in a plain, about 
three mUes from the great liyer of Arabia, from wlpch, a creek runs into 
the city, navigable at high vVater for vessels 50 w 60 tons, and is in 
latitude 30 ’ 30 N., ami longiti^e i7° 4^.E., taken at the factory : the dif- 
ference of latitude between the town and the bar at tiie entrance of the 
river, is about 34 miles. It is about 100 miles from tiie Persian Gulph, 
into which that river empties itself, and about 90 iniilfe from Korna, the 
extreme .y inj; gf Mesopotamia, where the rivers T5^*s and Euphrates 

a mile broad froin Russorah Creek to the 
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The city is walled, and surrounded with a deep and broad ditcli ; it 
has four gates and a sally-port. The walls are of mud, from 20 to 25 feet 
thick, with parapet walls, breast-high, which have small embrasures for 
musketry or arrows. The walls not only encircle the city on the side ot the 
land, but likewise on those of the creek, the entrance of which is at a con- 
siderable distance, where the walls terminate on both sides, each extremity 
being defended by a fortification and a gate, which are three miles distant 
from the town. In the intermediate space are many thousands of date-trees, 
mixed with rice grounds. The walls are about 12 miles in circuit ; and 
although not half th^enclosed space is built upon, yet it is a large city, and 
was formerly very populous. The two principal gates are large, and arc 
situated on the land side ; one is called the Bagdad, and the other the 
Zobeir Gate ; neither of them i$ defended by a ditch, which is wa^iting for 
a considerable distance on each side. The foundation of the walls, wliicli 
is built of burnt brick, reaches so high, as to be above the water when the 
ditch is full. The walir is let into the ditch at the flood tide from the 
creek, and is retained by flood gates. 

The mosques and houses are all built of burnt brick ; many houses 
belonging to the mei'chants are large and convenient, being only one story 
high above the ground^floor, which consists of a hall facing the gate ; on 
eacli side of which are magazines and warehouses for the reception nl’ 
merchandise, ^ 

The meydan, or great square, is very large, and is not only used for 
exercising horses, but as the great com market, where wheat, and all kinds 
of grain and pulse are sold, wholesale. On one side of the meydan is the 
Seraglio, or Govemor'’s palace, which is very large, but not a handsome 
building. 

The British factory is a good and convenient building, situated on th(^ 
banks of the creek, full three miles from its mouth, where vessels of 80 tons 
may unload their cargoes at the gate of the factory. At the side of tlie 
creek is a good g^en ; and about 5 miles’ distance from the Bagdad gate*, 
the Company’s agent has a country house, called Margil, distant about a 
quarter of a mile from the bmiks of the river. 

TjiiAnE.-r-From its convenient situation, Bussorah is a place of great 
trade, as merchant can purchi^ the produce of most parts of India, 
ersla, and Arabia, at the, first h^d, they being imported directly from the 
^acc of their grqwth and manufacture. There are a number of .Armenian 
and other merchants resident here^ who carry on a considerable commerce 
with an the ports of India, by caravans to Aleppo Bagdad, and from 

thence to Constantinople. The trade between and Persia is very 
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considerable. The demand for British manufactures is comparatively small ; 
the most valuable part is supplied from Europe by caravans across the 
desert. The expence of carriage, including the insurance from' risk, and 
the duties paid the wandering tribes, &c, is very moderate. It is impossible 
that a cargo of European goods to any extent could be found capable of 
being disposed of in all or any ports in the Giilph. A recent account states, 
the articles of British manufacture suited to the Persian market, to be 
woollens, metals, chiefly iron and lead, and glass ware, including cut 
lustres, decanters, &c, A considerable part of the goods imported into 
Bussorah from India is, no doubt, for Turkey and other parts, as well as 
Persia; but as most of those articles are also imported into Bushire (the 
Indian manufactures, however, ift small quantities, but the others in a much 
larger proportion), some of these necessary for the supply of Persia, are of 
considerable value, and naturally entitled to a preference over woollens or 
other European articles ; whilst, on the other hand, the greater part of the 
products and manufactures of Persia is not suitable to the Indian markets. 
They consist of horses, pearls, silks, brocades, carpets, manufactures of 
steel, sword blades, spear heads, gim barrels, glass, rose-water, otto of roses, 
cotton cloths, shawls, skins, raw silks, some indigo, tobacco, rhubarb, drugs 
of different sorts, dried fruits, iron, copper, Caramania wool, wines, and 
some trifling articles ; to which must be added Persian and Turkish coins, 
Venetian sequins, German crowms, a»d gold and silver in bars. India is 
tlicrefore a cbnstant drain upon Persia for its gold and silver, as scarce one 
third of the imports can be returned to India in the produce of Persia. 

Sural piece-goods form the largest item in the list of imports from 
India. Fine Bengal muslins, as well as fine Surat piece-goods, and tlie finer 
sorts of Guaserat goods, go off* well. The first-mentioned are sold to mer- 
chants, who come from different parts of Turkey. The red and blue goods 
are the consumption of Bussorah, and places adjacent, It is necessary to 
o])scrvc, that the sooner these goods are provfded at Surat, the cheaper they 
will turn out; and by being early at market,'' you will have tlie advantage oi‘ 
fhusing or procuring the goods of a finer quality than when the monsoon is 
far advanced, or at the latter end of it. 

INSTRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO THE TRAI>E AT BUSSORAIL 

Immediately upon your arrival, use dispatch in going up to town, and 
procure boats for your cargo; for which you vri!I ap|>ly to the Chief, who 
generally sends down boats, called dunnocks ; but ImVe trankeys, as they 
are loss liable to be stopped in the river, which frequently happens when 
dunnocks are sent. 
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You are next to look out for, and , hire a good house, with large 
godowns, which ought to be as nigh the creek as possible, for the con- 
venience of landing and receiving your goods. 

In chusing your broker, much caution and circumspection are necessary, 
as your whole transactions depend upon his being steady to your interest. 
If possible, employ a person who trades a little for himself, and is independent 
of any one else; the same caution is to be used in chusing your shroff (or 
banker.) . , . : 

These persons you will find very slow in transacting your affairs, 
though they will appear to be very ai^siduous. Your servants should be solely 
dependent upon yourself, and you ought not tp employ any recommended by 
persons whom you suspect to Be" desirous of prying into, your concerns; 
otherwise your transactions will be communicated to the whole town, which 
will be much to yopr prejudice. 

After you are settled in your house, tlxe merchants will come and pay 
you a visit; the Tur^s and Armenians will be very inquisitive about your 
affairs. They are particularly tenacipus of;any slight; be therefore very 
complaisant in your behaviour, and treat them (particularly the Turks) 
with much courtesy. 

When landing your cargo, the freight goods (if you have any) should 
be put in different boats from your own, othenvise it will occasion much 
confusion and trouble, as all the freigii^t is carried to the cpstom-house ; but 
your own private trade, immediately ujpon landing, is carried lo your own 
house ; for which reason, the officers on boprd should have a list of the 
freight goods, and orders not to mix them in the bo^ with the trade, but 
load them separately. 

The purser (if you have One) ought to attend at the landing-place 
with a list of the freight,'and the marks and numbers of each package ; as 
it frequently happens tliat the merchants do not know their bales. 

After all your goods are lande^ ypq infom the Shabundar you arc 
ready for his visit ; he will come witfr ^is officers, attendants, writers, and 
some of the princip|d merchant of They take an account of 

your goods, open a bate or two o^ each quality, and afc satisfied with your 
account of the number of bales, and quantity of pieces in each. This good 
opinion sliould not be abused, as it renders the inspection extremely easy to 
you. And for the gruff goods, he takes the account entirely from yourself. 

After this visit, he pa^s:yp]u apo^her> to be informed of the prices fbr 
which you have so^d yom gewds ; remain unsold, they are valued, 

and the customs and duties eatculat^ Upon the w^hole. 

"^'he Shabundar receive pa duty Upon, grain; this is paid to the 
iMurbarall : other goods either pay to the Shabundar, or custom-house. 
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Upon exporting any goods, you must have a pex mit from the Shabundar, 
mentioning the quantity and quality of them. 

The hamauls, or custom-house porters, will not allow your own 
hamauls to bring your goods from the water-side to your house (as these 
people farm their place from Government, and gay a large sum annually for 
it), fdr which you pay them 1 jnamoody for every Vale, and ^ mamoodies for 
every 100 maunds (sophy). House hamauls have only one half that sum 
for their labour, and 5 mamoodies per 100 maunds (sophy) for the re- 
turning cargo. 

Boat hire is 2 mamoodies per Vale, and 10 mamoodies per 100 maunds 
(sophy). The best method is to hire trankeys for so much per trip;, the 
expense is somewhat more, but the safety of your goods, and the dispatch 
they make, fUUy compensate for it. ' " 

Presents here are very necessary, particularly to the Islam (or Bashaw); 
they are generally made up in goods to the value of 1,200 or 1,500 cruse ; 
but he afterwards receives the amount in money, and the goods are re- 
turned : this makes it easy to the merchant, as he might otherwise dispute 
the value of the goods. 

Y ou should make a proportionate present to the ^habundar^and his 
people, the Mirbhar’s people, your broker, shroff, linguist, and the 
Bashaw's servants* , 

After your presents arc all made,*you visit the Islam, who makes you 
some trifling present, as a coat, (or gown) such as is worn in the country. 

A house will cost about tomands for tlie season, 

A licence to trade 5 tomands per annum. . 

Durwan, or door porter 36 mamoodies j>er month. 

Waterman, or Beasty 30 mamoodies per month. 

Watchman 20 mamoodies per month. 

Owners of ships from all ports in Ihdia allow the Commanders house 
rent, palanquin (or caitiage) hfre, Oil, candles, grain, fuel, sircars' (or 
compradores') pay, except at the port to which the ship belongs, when no 
house rent or palanquin hire is atidwed, but every thing else. And this 
custom is general in India, except there id a special agreement to the con- 
trary. If they bring back freight, ftie owners allow CewEnmander 5 per 
cent, as a commission fdr collecting it* ’ ’ 

Duties and Port Charges. — All goods imported in English shij>s 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company, which amount to 6 
per cent This duty is over and above wliat is paid to the Bashaw of 
Bagdad ; who receives two customs On all goo^s which are sent from 



Bussorah^ 3 per cent, from Europeans, and 8 per cent, from all Turks, 
Persians, and other Asiatics ; one duty is paid at Bussorah, the other at 
Bagdad. These goods are rated at their current prices, on their arrival at 
each place, with the exception of sucli goods as are conveyed directly by the 
caravan from Bussorah to Aleppo, which must pay two duties at Bussorah, 
one on arrival, and another, called the Bagdad duty, before departure. No 
caravan can depart for Aleppo without leave first obtained from the Bashaw 
of Bagdad; so that he receives 6 per cent, from Europeans, and 16 per 
cent, from all others, and half this duty only on goods consumed at 
Bussorah. By a recent account (1822) it however appears, that Iiuliaii 
piece-goods pay an import duty at Bussorah,][of 7| per cent, upon jirices 
affixed to them ; and that sugar, indigo, and all drugs, pay Sj per cent, on 
the actual ^prices. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— -Provisions are very good here, and 
at reasonable prices, particularly beef, mutton, and butter, as well as camel's 
fiesli, which the Arabs prefer to beef, especially when young. TJie fruits 
ore apples, grapes, peaches, nectarines, promegranates, dates, &c. 

Coins. — ^Various sorts of money are met with, which arc constantly 
fluctuating in value ; being higher during the monsoon than after it, wlicii 
all the foreign ships are gone. Few of the coins current in Persia are 
coined in the country. The consequence of this want of standard coins, and 
the introduction of foreign money, is such a constant variation in the price, 
that it is impossible to ascertain, for any length of time, the value of gold 
coins ; and the Governors of the dilierent districts often alter their standard 
value without assigning any reason. All coins are taken at a disadvantage, 
except the tomand, and the Turkish coins. The latter have a fixed vahu : 
though merchants, in dealing with strangers, generally rate them some- 
thing above theii’ legal price. 

Accounts arc kept in mamoodies of 10 danims or 100 floose. 10(^ 
mamoodies make 1 tomand, which is valued at 15 rupees. The rf a* 
money is as follows: 

iO Floose...*........., equal to 1 Bamm. 

IS^Banims « 1 Mawioodie. 

4| ^Mamoodies...... « 1 Kruse or Dollar. 

75 Ditto ^ ...,,,....,.1 Tomand Zelottc. 

100 Ditto « 1 Tomand Howess, 

Weights. — ^Grold and silver are weighed by the Cheki of 100 miscals 
or 150 drachms. The miscal weighs abouto72 English grains. A miscal of 
the finest gold is worth about 22| mamoodies : a cheki of fine silver is worth 
180 mamoodies nearly ; hence, the mamoodie is equal to 31 grains of line 
gold, or 40 grains of fine silver, or about S|d. sterling. 
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The pearl weight is 72 habbab, or 27 batta Surat, equal to 1 miscal, 
which is equivalent to 14 oz, 19 dwts. 6 grs. avoirdupois. 

The great weights are the maund atteree, the maund sofy or sessec, 
and the oka of Bagdad. 


•1 Vakia equal to 

2J Vakiag tary i, 

14.J Vakias tary » 

or 25 \ Vakias tary ^ 

or 26’ > 

Vakias sofy, or I 
76 Vakias tary ..,J * 

117 Vakias tary « ’ 


10 02 . avoir. oz. 

1 Oka of Bagdad = 47 j avoir. 

1 Rattle. 

lbs. oz. 

1 Maund atteree = 28.8 avoir. 

1 Maund sofy ... = 00.4 avoir. 
1 Cutraof Iiidigo=lS8 . 15 avoir. 


The maund sofy is equal to 1 Bengal factory maund, 8 seers, 
chittacks ; and the maund atteree to IS seers, 4| chittacks* 

There are sundry allowances made on delivering of goods beyond 
the aforegoing .weights, vi 2 ‘. 


26* Vakias per Matind, for Ginger, Pepper, and Cofiee. 

25 Ditto for Cardamuins, Sugar Candy, and Benjamin. 

24 Ditto for Sugar and all kinds of Metals. 


The maund for cotton Is equal to 2 Surat maunds ^ and for indigo, 
3 Surat maunds, 35 seers. Rice is sold at 78| Vakias per maund sofy. 

The weights of the Arabians in the baaars differ from the above, 
which are those used by Europeans settled at Bussorah ; and . likewise 
vary among themselves. The vakia tery, which should be* about 115 
miscals, varies from 110 to 118. 

Measure.—* The guz or cubit is about 37 English inches ; 93 being 
equal to 100 yards English. ♦ 

BANDAREEK, on BENDER BTCK— This port is in latitude 29^ 
42 N., and previous to the troubles in Persia, the Company had a factory 
here ; it has been long since withdrawn. It was formerly a place of some 
note ; the houses are built of mats ; the inhabitants are chiefly Arabs ; 
and though they may appear civil to Europeans, are not to be trusted. 

COINS. 

4J Mamoodies equal to 1 Nadereo. 

64 Ditto ............. i » .........1 Gold Mohur. 

Weight; — The maimd weighs ibs. avoirdupois. 

KORGO, OR KOUERI, is a small low island, about 4 miles long, and 
a quarter of a mile broad, situated n^ the N. E. end of Karak ; there is a 
channel between them about a mile wide, and quite safe. On both ends of 
Korgo there is water, but not so good as that on Karak ; the best anchorage 
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is at the N. E. part of the island, where there are a few date-trees, and 
thereal>outs a watering place, 

. KAIUK.— This island is in latitude 29^ ISi N., longitude 50^ 27 E,, 
about 12 leagues j&om li^shir^ town. It is about 7 mUes long, and 4 broad. 
At the N. £. end is a bay^. where there is go€!4 ah^^horage^ and near it a 
strong castle built, on the extreme point, which commands the whole 
anchorage. #C4hf I bay. ’ ■? ■ 

TiiAnE.---There is very lil^ fm th|s islanti The best pilots for 
Bussorah are procured here* To^eari^ a ship thc^^# and back, they generally 
receive ISO to 160 rupees, with an additie^n of SP more for tlie trankey that 
attends, and proyi^ons for five or silc people*; It is customaiy to give a bag or 
two of rice to the Sheik, and one to the pilofs family. During the time 
the ship is stationaxj at Bussorah, pilot receives 10 rupees per months 
PnovrsioHS A»ro ReFRKs»Mmtrs.~The water of Karak is much better 
than at Bushire. ^ Firewood is, very scarce 4 what they have, is brought 
from the northern coast. Fish are |dentlful, which with dates 4re the principal 
food of the inhabitants; for they have no grain but what comes from 
Bushire, and very , few v^ictables. Bullocks, sheep, and poultiy are to be 
procured, but at an exorbitant price when a supply is wanted. 

* BUSHIR^, oa ABU3CH.®HB, is the principal seaport the Persians 
have in the Gulph, and is situated about S« S*, £. from the bar at Bussorali, 
70 leagues distance, and about -8 leagues S.E. from the Island of Karak. 
The town is in latitude 29'^ K., longitude 60*" SO' E., and stands on the N. 
point of a low peninsula, of which Bisebar Point, about 4 leagues to the S., 
fiwrms the other extren^. :It stands so very low, that the houses are dis- 
covered on coming from the sea, much sooner than the land on which the 
town is built. The sitoarion on ono^side is near the entrance, and on the S. 
bank of the river of that name, having a sandy beach between the houses 
and the river, in some places about 20, in others from 30 to 40 yards in 
breadth at high water. TIjie tide rises in the river S or 6 feet j>erpendicular, 
but not more than 2 or 3 in the roads. Another side bf the town is on the 
banks, of the sea, irith # sandy lieach. The t^ynjs surrounded with 
stone walls, excepijthe wJhidi .is within the but they 

are not kept in good reprir- . There are t^o gates m the land side, one on 
eacli side, facing each of which is a very large brass cannon, the diameter of 
the bore oCwhich is lit wbes: tli^y were brought from Ormus in 1622, 
and though they,bciW;ti^dote4^lS^ if new. The townisabout 

3 miles in circuit, and of a . rectangular fiwm ; the longest sides are those on 
sea bank. There is neither castle nor battery in or near the town be- 
loi^ing to it; but ^re are mmy war galliots, and a number of small 
merchantmen belonging to those who trade to and from Muscat, Gombroon; 
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and other places in the Gulph, as well in Arabia as Persia and Bussorah. The 
number of inhabitants is stated to be 20,000. 

The entrance of the river is about 3 miles broad ; yet near the town it 
is not navigable (even for boats at low water) a hundred yards across. 
Vessels that draw more than 9 feet, cannot come into the river at high 
water ; those of less"^ draught may go above the town. The road where 
slups lie, is directly fronting the river, there being 2 or 3 fathoms three 
‘miles from the shore. There are mmiy channels iit the entriuice of the road, 
between which there are not above 8 or 10 feet, so that ships of any great 
burden anchor at least 2 leagues ftom the shore in about 4 fathoms, with 
a soft muddy bottom. The road is quite open ; and when strange ships 
arrive, they should innhe signals for a pilot from the town, as all ships 
bound to Bussorah call here, and take a pilot, while those that come from 
Bussorah, put \their pilots on shore at Bushire. The navigation here is 
dangerous, as the Charts are not always correct. A vessel was last year 
wrecked in consequence of the island ZaJearini being incorrectly laid down 
in the Charts of the Persian Gulph. Its true position is stated to be in 
latitude 27® SI' N., longitude 50^ 19' E., the Island of Eenn bearing S. W. 
by compass, 14 miles. 

Trade.— From Bombay, Bengal, IVtuscat, and other places, are im- 
ported piece-goods similar to those enumerated at Bussorah ; likewise bam- 
boos.» cotton, cotton yam, cardamums, cloves, cinnamon, China ware, 
cassia buds, coffee, China camphire, ginger, indigo, iron, lead, musk, 
nutmegs, pepper, red lead, sugar, sugar candy, steel, shawls, silk goods, 
turmeiic, tutenaguc, tobacco, tin, and w’^ooUens; A considerable part of 
these importations is supposed to be for Turkey and Arabia, as well as this 
part of Persia ! of Indian manufactures the quantities imported into Bushire 
anj small compared with those of Bussorah, but of the European commodi- 
t*cs a much larger proportion. 

Very few of the products of Persia being suitable to the Indian market, 
the returns are principally made in, P^i^ian and Turkish coins, Venetian 
sequins, Gemian crowns, aiiidi gold and silver in bars. About one-fifth of 
the imports are estimated to W i^etened In Persian commodities, consisting 
of drugs of various kinds, carpets^ rose-water, ottd of roses, Schiraz 
wine, &c. - . ' ' ' ' r • 

Regulations.— All vessels under mC Britisli flag are subject to the 
British Resident at Btishire, who^must%e waited upon at first arrival, and 
his certificate obtained before sailing, ^ ^ ^ 

Rates op Pilotage.— These rates were formerly a source of contention, 
from their being jiartly paid in rice, and partly in money, and all classes of 
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vessels paying alike. But in 1818 they were revised by the Sheik, who 
established the following rates, to be charged on all vessels visiting the port, 
and requiring pilots, viz : 

Inner roads of Bushire — in^ 1 piastre per foot ; out^ the same. Inner 
harbour of Bushire, from inner roads— 1 piastre per foot ; out, the same. 
Halilah Bay— m, j a piastre per foot ; oui^ the same. 

Pilot detained on board with his boat, vessel not coming into the inner 
road, 8 piastres per day ; without his boat, 2 piastres per day; the same 
if detained after going on board to take vessels out. Moving ships from 
one anchorage to another, half pilotage on draught of water. 

No rice to be given to the pilot, as his right. 

Duties.— The import duties average about 5 per cent.. Indigo pays 
more. The duty on exports averages from to 3 per cent. British pro- 
perty pays only half the duty on native and other property. 

Pkovisions and Refreshments are all brought from the interior by 
caravans, and the town is well supplied with fruits, vegetables, and meat, 
which are both good and cheap. A full grown sheep from 1 J to 2 rupees 
each. Oxen, which weigh from 4 to 5 cwt. each, from 0 to 8 rupees. The 
fruits are good, such as apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
and grapes. Bread, butter, milk, and vegetables are excellent, and rea- 
sona!>le. The water in the town is very bad, being brackish, and brings on 
disorders, unless mixed with spirits, lime-juice, &c., but they have some 
good water, which is brought from the interior. There are fish of various 
kinds in great plenty. 

Coins. — ^Many European and most of the Asiatic coins pass here at the 
same rates as at Bussorali ; but the price fluctuates in proportion to the 
quantity of specie in the market. 

Accounts are kept in floose, mamoodies, and tomands; 100 raamoodles 
making 1 tomand. 

Weights. — Pearls are sold by the abgs, a weight equal to about 3f 
diamond grains, or 2.87S gold grains. 

BUSHEAB, or SHEIK SHAIB, in latitude 26^ 48' N., and ex- 
tending from longitude 53^ 19' to S3^ 31' E., next to Kismis, is the largest 
island in the Gulph, and subject to the Sheik of Nakelo, a town on the coast 
opposite to the island Schittuar, which is separated from the E. end of 
Busheab by ^hannel about J of a mUe wide. Here is good anchoiage ; 
but the SheiUHp predatory Chief, and not to be trusted. A shoal projects 
from the Wjrod of the island to a considex'able distance. 

KISMIS, or KISHMA, (boat-island), called by the Arabs Jesiret 
Tauille,by the Persians Jesiret Draas, the largest island in the Gulph, extends 
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about 20 leagues E. l)y N. and W. by S. At the E. end, opposite to a small 
island, named Larek, or Lai'edsb, is thetownof Kishm, in latitude 20^^ 57' 
N., longitude 24^ E,, Mdiicli is considerable, well inhabited, walled round, 
including a small oblong fort. This island produces large quantities of 
wheat and grain, and was, formerly the granary of Ormus- 

OEMUS, OR HOEMUZ.— ‘This little island, which is not more than 
6 miles long, and about 4 broad, stands within 7 miles of the continent, 
in latitude 27'^ 7' N., longitude 56® 37' E., nearly opposite to Gombroon, 
and was once one of the richest marts in the east. The Portuguese obtained 
})ossession of it in 1514, but were afterwards expelled by the Persians, 
assisted by the English. After it once fell into the hands of the Persians, 
the [)lace was quickly ruined, and the trade transferred to Gombroon. A 
garrison was kept in the citadel for some time ; but by degrees that has 
lallen to ruin, and the island is nearly deserted: scarcely the smallest re- 
mains are now left to prove that this was once a place of such great conse- 
quence, and the principal magajtine of the Indian commerce. 

Trape. — The only natural productions of the island are sulphur, salt, 
and red earth, for which articles vessels come occasionally. The black 
shining sand of Orrnus is much esteemed in India. 

liKKKESHMENTs. — Tlicrc are said to be two cisterns or tanks of fresh 
water on t1ie N. W. end of Orrnus, 

GOi\:rimOON, OR BENDER ABASSL— This town, formerly so 
flourishing, now reduced to a fishing town, is situated on the main, nearly 
opposite Orrnus, in latitude 27^ 13' N., and about 6 leagues to the N. of the 
E. end of Kishma Island. There is good anchorage in 3| fathoms, mud, at 
low water, spring-tides ; the town bearing N. 15^ W., distant 3 miles. 

Trade is at present trifling ; the articles .similar to those enumerated 
under Busihre ; but scarcely one vessel in a season calls here. 

CotNs. — Accounts are kept in mamoodies current, of 20 gassas ; also 
in shakees of 10 coz, or pice. 

A toman contains 100 mamoodies ; a new abassee, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees or shati'eas ; a shakee, 10 coz or cozbaugues, a small copper coin. 
Tlic shakees are imaginary money, in which bargains are made ; the returns 
for goods, shewing 7 or 8 per cant for the exchange, ai:e generally made in 
abassees. 

A mamoodic is to contain S silver and J copper: 100 mamoodies, 
coined at Avesa, in Chusistan, weigh 71 1 mussals, or miscals, equal to 
5136 English grains. Hence a mamoodic contains 20^ grains of fine silver; 
100 being worth about 24s., or nearly Sd, each. 
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All sorts of coins pass here ; the exchanges generally as follow - 


Venctiau ..at2S Shakees. 

Kupee 6J fx> 0. 

Dollar to i20, 

JLarees (Ispahan money) 


Abassees and sequins are the common coins ; of the latter there an* 
several kinds, the Venetians being the best by 2 per cent. When a parcel 
of Venetian Ducats are mixed with others, the whole go by the name of 
sequins ; but when separate, one sort is called Venetians, and all the rest 
indifferently by the name of gubbers. 

Weights.— Gold and silver, and other valuable commodities, are 
weighed by the miscal, of 2 dwts. 23fsj grs. : 2| miscals are equal to a Surat 
tola. 

The larger weights are of different sorts, and vary according to tlie 
commodities sold. 

The maund tabree weighs 6J lbs. avoirdupois in commerce, but only 
6] in the Bassar. By this weight, sugar, copper, tutenague, and all kinds 
of drugs are sold. 

The maund copra is 7| lbs. at the Custom-house, but in the Bazar, 
from 7| lbs. to 7^ lbs. By this weight, rice, -almonds, raisins, and other 
eatables are sold. 


The maund shaw is equal to 2 maunds tabree, or 13| lbs. 

Measures.— -The long measure is the guz, 93 of which arc reckoned 
to 100 English yards. 

Eight islands have recently been discovered in this Gulph by H. M. S. 
Favourite, the situations and Arabic names of which are as follow : — Dauss, 
in latitude 25"^ 10' N., longitude 52” 45' E. ; Jarnain, in latitude 25” 8' N., 
longitude 52” 55' E. ; Arzenie, in latitude 24^ 56' N., longitude 62" 33 E. ; 
Balmy, in latitude 24” 36' N., longitude 52® 24' E. ; Seer Beni Yass, in 
latitude 24” 34' N., longitude 52” 40' E. ; 1}akie, in latitude 25® 1' N., 
longitude 52® 20' E. ; Sherarow, in latitude 25” 13' N., longitude 52® 18' E. ; 
and Hawlool, in latitude 25” 41' N., longitude 52” 23' E. These islands 
are mostly dangerous of approach, having a coral base. They arc situated 
in the centre of an extensive pearl fishery, which affords perhaps the best 
pearls in the world. The fishing se^n is from April to September. 

Passports for the Persian Gulph . — ^By order of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 17th Feb., 1821, all British subjects proceeding from 


thence to any of the ports in the Persian Gulph, for the purpose of visiting 
or passing thro^|^ the territories dependent on the Pashalik of Bagdad, are 
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required to provide themselves with passports, to be granted upon application 
to the Secretary to Government in the political department ; in default of 
which, they risk being stopped on their arrival at those ports. 

ARTICLES PROCURABLE IN THE GULEH OF PERSIA. 

Almonds are carried in large quantities from yen^a .to Indm;. great 
care is necessary in th& choice of these kerneK ^ are Apt to become 
rancid in keeping, and to be preyed on by an ins^t which eats out the 
internal part, leaving the almond to all appearance perfect. They should 
be chosen large, of a briglit ciunanum colour without, breaking of a clean 
pure vbite within. A species of bitter almonds passes current at Surat, 
called baddams, about 60 of which are equal to a pie or pice. 

Gum Ammoniac is a concrete gummy^resinous juice, brought from 
Persia, and various parts of the East, (supposed to be obtained from a 
species of Ferula) either in fine tears, or drops, or in masses of a milky 
whiteness; the external part of the mass commonly inclines to yellow or 
brown, and the white tears change to the same colour, on being exposed 
for some time to the air. This gum has a strong smell, somewhat resem- 
bling galbanura, or garlic, but not m ungrateful; a disagreeable sweet- 
ness of taste, followed by a seqsatlon of bitterness ; it softens in the mouth, 
and on be/ug chewed, becomes of a white colour. Gum Ammoniacum in 
masses should be chosen full of drops or tears, without filth or seeds, dry, 
brittle, growing soft by the fire, and easily reduced to a white powder, of 
a sharp taste and smeJL The djcops should be round, white internally and 
externally, of a bitter taste, and free from seeds or other foreign substances, 
and when thrown on live, coals, burning away in flame. Beject that which 
h soft, dark coloured, and foul. A ton kl6 Cwt 

Gum Arabic, ( BabuUca^Gund^ Hind. J a mucilage, which oozes from 
several species of Mimosa^ in, various parts of the world. Much of the 
Indian gum arabic is obtained from the (Bahul^ Hind, Bar^ 

bura^ Bm,) It is in sm^ iiiAsses^ of an insipid viscous taste ; semi- 
transparent; of a clear whitish, lor very pale ydlow colour, though it is 
sometimes darker; but the dearer and more pellucid, the. better the gum. 
When pure, it dissolves in w^er, otherwise it leaves a sediment. It is 
essential to have this gum well garbled in India ; and care should be taken 
that it is not intermix^ with a*gum resembling it, but generally in larger 
pieces, which is quite worthless.^ The. freight of Gum Afabic is calculated 
at 20 Cwt. per ton., < 

Arsenic is of three sorts, the common^hite oxide ( l^amuUk^harj^ Hind. 

G 
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iSfinchyar^ San.J^ the ycUow sulphureU (Ilorfal^ Hind. San.) 
called aunpigmcntuwy or orpiment ; bjr the, Arabs, s^arnic/f, and tLe red 
sulphuret, (Mamil, Hind., Manah Silah^ San.,) or realgar. Arsenic, 
properly so callgd, is a moderately heavy, compact, hard, brittle concrete, 
of a crystalline or vitreous appearance, gradually changing, from exposure 
to the air, to a milky hue, like that of porcelain, and at length to the 
opaque whiteness of white enamel ; the large masses preserve their trans- 
parency longer than the small, and in dry longer than in a moist air. In 
the fire it neither burns nor perfectly melts, but totally exhales in thick 
fumes of a strong fetid smell, resembling garlic. Great caution is necessary 
in all operations upon arsenic, to avoid its fumes. 

Assafostida ("ifmg*, Hind., Hinga ^ San.) is the concrete juice of the 
root of a species of Fervla^ growing in Persia, which abounds with a thick 
milky juice, yielding an excessively strong fetid smell. Assafotida has a 
nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting taste ; the stronger these are, the better, 
as age diminishes both. It is originally in small drops ; but when packed, 
it forms irregular masses, composed of little shining lumps or grains, winch 
have tlie diffeient shades of white, brown, red, or violet. It should be 
cliosen clean, fresh, strong scented, of a pale reddish colour, variegated 
with a number of fine white tears ; when broken, it should somewhat re- 
semble marble in appearance, and after being exposed to the air, should 
turn of a violet red colour. Its peculiar scent and taste will distinguish the 
genuine from the adulterated ; that which is soft, black, and foul, should he 
rejected. The packages should be carefully examined, or there will be 
considerable waste ; they should also be tight, or tjie smell arising from 
this drug, wili injure any other that is stowed near it. Freight 20 Cwt. to 
a ton. 

AuRiPiGMENTUM, (HaHoly Hind., Haritala^ San., ZarnieJi^ Arab.) 
or orpiment, so called firom its being used as a gold pigment, is a native 
fossil, f ound in Turkey, and the eastern countries ; some is also met with 
in Bohemia, but inferior in goodness to the other. The best sort is of a 
lively gold colour, here and there intermixed with*pieces of a vermilion red, 
of’ a shattery, foliaceous texture, somewhat flexible, soft to the touch like 
talc, and sparkling when broken. The inferior kinds ai’e of a dead yellow, 
inclining more to greenish, and want the bright appearance of the fore- 
going. It bums in the fire, but not very easily, with a dark, blueish, white 
flame, a sulphureous smell, and at the same time melts and becomes red. 
It is usually brought to England under its Hindoo name, Hartal. Its 
principal use is as a colouring drug amongst paint^s, bookbinders, &c. 
Great care is necessary in securing it, or it will from its weight break the 
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packages^ and much of it be lost. It has been imported in powder, which 
lias been of a beautiful yellow colour. Freight 20 Cwt to a ton. 

Bdellium is produced in Persia and the East Indies, from a tree or 
plant not well known, and is externally of a reddish brown, somewhat like 
myrrh ; internally clear, and not unlike glue ; in loose drops, not concreted 
into cakes. Some of these drops are as large as hazel nuts, many less than 
a pea, and some few of considerable ske ; they are seldom regularly round, 
often crooked, and of an irregular shape. This gum is moderately heavy 
and hard ; taken into the mouth, it grows soft and tough, in the manner of 
mastic ; its smell is not disagreeable ; its taste inclines to bitter, but not so 
much as that of myrrh ; it readily takes fire, and bums very briskly with 
a white bright flame, crackles all the time, and frequently throws small 
fragments of matter to the surface of ftie flame. It should be chosen some* 
what transparent, the more so the better, of a bitter taste, and dusky red- 
dish brown colour ; moderately heavy and hard, becoming soft and tough 
in the mouth, "^t entire^ dissolves in verjuice or vinegar. Freight 16 Cwt. 
to a ton. 

Bezoae. — This medicinal stone, to which extraordinary qualities were 
formerly attributed, has latterly been much more lightly esteemed. It 
grows in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind, inhabiting the moun- 
tains in various parts of Persia and India. The genuine Oriental bezoar is 
commonly of an oval form, and between the size of a hazel nut and a 
walnut ; if larger, it is more valuable ; if smaller, of little value. This 
stone is externally smooth and glossy, and composed pf several shining 
coats, like an onion, enclosing either a powdery substance, or a nucleus, 
round which they are formed. The colour most valued, is a shining olive, 
or dark green ; but there are some whitish, some grey, and some of a dull 
yellow. Purchasers should be careful in chusihg this drug. The real 
bezoar has little smell, and no taste. It should be as large as possible ; the 
very small pieces should be entirely rejected, as they are most commonly 
increased with factitious substances. When a red hot needle, on entering 
the bezoar, occasions it to ^fry and shrivel, it is not genuine ; if it only 
throws off a small scale or crust without entering, it is good. If on rubbing 
it over paper, previously smeared with chalk or quick lime, it leaves a 
yellow tint on the former, or a green one on the latter, it is a good stone. 
If the bezoar, after soaking five or six hours in lukewarm water, remains 
unchanged in weight, colour, or consistence, it is genuine. Nor should it 
appear affected by rectified spirit any more than by water. The powder, 
after agitation with water or spirit, subsides unlfomily and totally, leaving 
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no greenish matter dissolved in the liquors, as those powdci's do in which 
the bezoar-tincture has been imitated by certain vegetable matters. 

BiiiMSTONE, on SiTLPiiUR, (Gandhac^ Hind. Gctndliaca^ San.) is a 
well-known substance, hard, brittle, and inflammable, of an opaque yellow 
colour ; it is found, more or less pure, generally in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes; it is an article of trade from Persia to the British settlements, 
but not to any extent It is conti^band in China. 

CoLoatTiNTijDA, CoLocvNTH, OB. BiTTEE Api’Le, is a frirft uboiit the 
size of an orange, that grows on the Coloc^nthis {Imlrasmi^ Hind. 

Indravarimi^ San.) a climbing plant of the gburd kind, in Persia, Arabia, 
and Egypt; it is light, and of a fungous texture, with a number of round- 
ish seeds in the cavities, which ai^ unctuous, and sweetish to the taste ; 
tlie other part is acrid, nauseous,' and extremely bitter. Chuse the largest 
w’faite apples, that are light, routt^, and not cracked or broken, as the 
seeds are the most material part of the fruit. The freight is calculated at 
8 Cwt per ton. 

CiTMairix SEBhs.~The plant ^which produces these seeds, the Oi/mioam 
Cymlmnti, (Mra, lUmh firaca, San.) somewhat resembles fenml, and 
grows in various parts of India, Persia, and Egypt; it is an article of irailv 
w ith Surat. The seed is a kind of carraway, of a bitterish, warm, ar<inuiti(% 
but disagreeable flavour. They are to be chosen fresh, and of a gri eia^h 
colour. There are several sorts of cummin seeds to be met .with, 

EiArtb, Hed, or IismA.'is Run, is procured from some of the Islands 
m the Persian Gulph, and carried from tiiiente to Surat, Bengal, and other 
parts of India, where it ii used in painting hfNises, he. It is much esteemed 
among painters^ but it is difficult to he procured genuine in England. 
The best kind is of a fine purple colour, extremely heavy, and of very 
great hardness ; of a firm, compact, solid texture, and always full of bright 
glittering particles ; of a rough and dusty surface, colouring the hands 
very much ; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts with difficulty in the 
mouth, and is of a rough, austere, ^d very astringent taste ; throivn into 
water, it makes a very considerable ebullition, but moulders or breaks with 
difficulty in it In thb fire it burns to a greater hardness, with very little 
change of colotir. 4 . . 

EnEMt Gum is a concrete resmems juice exuding from the Amyris 
Eknifera, a tree of the olive kind, growing in the East as well as West 
Indies. The East India Elemi is generally brought in cakes of 2 or 3 lbs. 
each, of an oblong, roundish form, wrapped up*in fla^ leaves ; it is semi- 
transparent, arid of a pale yellow colour, a little inclining to green. Chuse 
that which is softish, of a pale whitish yellow colour, and of a strong, not 
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unpleasant smell, somewhat Kke that of fennel, and of a bitterish taste- 
Reject that which is hard, dark coloured, or dirty. Freight 1C Cwt to a ton. 

Galiianum Gum is the produce of an evergreen plant, Bubon Galha- 
found in Persia, and in some parts of Africa. When this plant 
is in tlie third or fourth year of its growth, drops of Galbanum exude 
at the joints; the natives, to increase the produce, wound the main stem 
at this time, at a small distance above flic root; the juice then flows 
plentifully, and is collected for use. galbanum is a gummy-resinous, 
rather unctuous substance; sometimes in the natural drops or tears, but 
more frequently in masses composed of a number of these blended -together. 
The drops, when perfect, appro^h near to a roundish', or oblong figure ; 
but they commonly lose their form in the masses : these are pale coloured, 
semi-transparent, soil, and tenacious. In the best specimens they appear 
composed of clear whitish tears, often intermixed with stalks, and seeds of 
the plant. When fresli, the masses and tears are white, and with age, 
change to ycllq^w or brown. 

When the tears can be procured, they are to be preferred *. these tears 
siiould be faitish, moderately viscous, and glossy on the surface; such as are 
too fat, of a dark brown colour, and mixed with sticks, and other foreign 
substances, are to be rejected. The best cakes are those of a light yellow 
colour, nfa strong, piercing, and, to most persons, a disagreeable smell ; of 
a bitterish, warm taste ; not \ety humid, nor yet quite dn* ; being of a na- 
ture between a gum and a resin, ibrning in the fnv^ and wiUi ditBculty 
dissolved in oil. The l^ss chips, dirt^ stalks, or other imporith^s^ the better 
A mixture of two parts of ru<?tified spirits of wine^ and, one of water, will 
best shew its (juality, by dissolving all the pare gnlbanumy and leaving the 
impurities. When its foulness renders it of little value, it is best purified 
by enclosing it in a bladder, and keeping it in boiling water till it melts, or 
becomes soft enohgh to be strained by pressure tlirough a hempen cloth. If 
this process be skilfully managed, the Galbanum loses but little of the essen- 
tial oil, some of whicti is generally carried off in evaporation. — Freight, 

16 Cwt. to the ton. 

Galls are hard, roundish gxer^ences, found on a species of oak trees, 
in various parts of the East, produced from the puncture of an insect, 
and affording a lodgment for its ypung, fill they are capable of eating 
a passage through ; those galls which have no hole, are generally found 
to have the dead insect in them. . The best galls are from Aleppo, ( Maju 
P^haL Hind, and San.) mostly of a blueish colour, or greyish or blackish, 
verging to blueness, unequal and warty on the surface, hard to, break, and 
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of a close compact texture. Those which are small, white, and broken, 
should be rejected.— Freight, 20 Cwt. to the ton. 

Gogui. is a species of bitumen, much used at Bombay, Bengal, and 
other parts of India, for painting the bottoms of ships, it being superior 
to any thing else for that purpose; and wood covered with it resists the 
warm a long time. 

HypocisTis is an inspissated juice, of a firm consistence, and a bright 
black colour, prepared from a certain fleshy juicy vegetable, which grows up 
from the root of a species of CistuB^ common in Persia and Arabia. It is 
seldom imported into England ; it is in considerable hard and heavy masses, 
of a fine shining black, like that of liquorice when fresh broken, anil oi a 
duskier black on the surfaca^^. It should be chosen heavy, bard, and black, 
and of an acrid, astringent tr u:, and burning smell. 

Jujubes, a half-dried fruit of the plum kind, produced in the south- 
ern parts of Europe, as well as in Persia, and other Eastern countries. The ^ 
latter is of a blackish hue, much darker than the former, wliich is of a red- 
dish yellow colour. It is furnished with an ash-coloured cup at the bott(»m, 
from which it is easily parted. They should be chosen fresh, plump, and 
W'dl-dried, or they will be subject to decay. 

Kismtissbs, a species of raisin, in which a considerable trade is carried 
on between Persia and various parts of India. 

Labdanum is a resinous juice which exudes from a small shrub ( Cisfm 
LadaniferusJ jn Tersm md Arohm* Two sorts of it are distinguished: 
the one in cakes or masses, of an irregular sijpe;" tlie other in rolls, 
twisted like the rolls of wax tapers. This drug is said to be collected In the 
heat of summer, by lightly brushing the shrub that produces it with a kind 
of ralce, having thongs of leather fixed to it, instead of teeth ; the unctuous 
juice adheres to the thongs, and is afterwards scraped off with a knife. The 
masses of labdanum are dark coloured, of the consistence of a soft plaister, 
of a strong, but not disagreeable smell, accompanied with a warm, aromatic, 
rather unpleasant taste. The coiled Labdanum is harder than the prectuiing, 
and contains a considerable quantity of sandy matter. The masses have not 
near such a quantity of impurities; some ^mall dust, &c. blown on this resin, 
while it remains on the shmb, cannot be avoided. 

Lafis Lazuli is a eompact, ponderous fossil, less hard than flint, 
taking a high polish, and is used occasionally for toys, &c. Its most Valuable 
purpose is in making that beautiful blue colour called ultra-marine. It is 
founc ‘ many parts of the woWd, but the best is that of Asia; it is in 
hun^pually about tlie size of a man’s fist, frequently smaller, and some- 
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times in pieces of 4 or 5 lbs. weight. It is very seldom covered with any 
coat or crust, f>ut resembles those stones which have been washed off from 
wliole strata, and smoothed or rounded by accident afterwards. Its sur- 
face is naturally smooth and glossy ; its colour a very elegant blue, beauti- 
fully variegated with white or clouded spots, and with gold coloured shining 
veins. For any purpose but toy-making, it is the most valuable the less it 
has of these variegations. It is to be chosen of a fine close texture, heavy, 
of* a deep indigo blue colour, having as few gold coloured veins as possible, 
and such as calcines in a strong fire without emitting any smell. It is some- 
times rubbed over with olive oil to increase its colour ; this may be disco- 
V( t ed by breaking the stone ; if it be paler within than without, it is a proof 
that 1 he stone was falsified ; if it be of good quality, its colour will remain un- 
cliartg('d when it is red hot in the fire. The Lapis Armenus, wliich externally 
res(‘nib]es this stone, may be readily distinguished by its being less hard, and 
soon ittsing its blue colour in a moderate fire. — Freight, 20 Cvvt. to a ton. 

Lapis Tctt.e, or Tatty, is an argillaceous ore of Zinc, found in Persia, 
fornuHl on cylindrical moulds into tubulous pieces of different Itmgths, like 
flu bark of a tree, ainl baked to a moderate hardness. On the outside at is 
vf a brown colour, and full of small protuberances ; smooth and yellowish 
within, sometimes with a whitish, and sometimes with a blueish cast. The 
lineal is t!t\i which is of a good brown on the outside, and a yellow tinge 
within, tiA.ckcst, brighteHi, most granulated, hardest to break, and tluit 
which has the least foulness among it. — Freight, 20 Cwt. to a ton. 

Mas l ie is a concrete rosin, obtained from tlie Le 77 iisrvs by transverse 
incisions made in the bark, isShoiit the beginning of August. It is in small 
yellowish-white transparent drops, of a resinous, and rather astringent 
taste, with a light, agreeable smell, especially when rubbed or heated. 
In chewing, it first crumbles, soon after sticks together, and" becomes 
volt ami wiiite like wax. It is to be chosen clear, of a pale yellow co- 
lour. well scented, and brittle. Such as inclines to black, green, or is 
dirty, must he rejected. When free from impurities, it totally dissolves 
in rcictiiied spirits. The wood of the tree is sometimes imported; it 
should be chosen heavy, compact, and finn, grey without, and white 
Within, ol' an astringent taste. 

OuHANuu (Cmidur and Gmder firozek^ Himi Cundura^ San.) L a 
gummy resin, produced in Persia and Arabia, in drops or tears. 
tr(‘e whic!) produce's it is called by Dr. Roxburgh, BosiveUm J^hunf^ra 
( Salai^ Hind. Saiian^ San.) Olilianum snudls moderately stiong and re- 
duous, but not very pleasant; thr taste Is pungent, and somewhat bitter ; 
it .lickb to the teeth in chewing, becomes white, and turns saliva luilkv. 
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The drops are of a pale yellow colour, wbiclr by age become, reddbh. 
Laid on red hot iron, OUbanum roadUy catches flame, and burns with 

a strong diffusive, not unpleasant smell. If it be run mto a mass, mixed 
with dirt and rubbish, having but few tern's, it is of little value. Freight, 
18 Cwt to the ton,. 

Opoposax IB a concrete gummy-resinous juice, obtained from the root 
of the F:siaca Opopmiaw, a flower-bearing plant, which grows in Turkey, 
Arabia, and Persia, It is of a tolerably firm texture, usually in Kmall grains, 
but sometimes in large masses, formed by a number of grains connected 
with a matter of the same kind* The masses are generally loaded w^ith 
foreign substances, and are much inferior to the pure loose drops, 1 he 
finest Opoponax is in grains from the size of a pin’s head to that of a large 
pea. The internal colour of these grmns is a pale yellow, frequently mixed 
with white, and externally they incline to a red or orange colour. They 
are moderately heavy, of a somewhat fat or unctuous appearance, smooth 
on the surface, of an acrid, bitter taste, and a strong disagreeable smelL 
Opoponax should be chosen in clear pieces, with the before-mentioned 
qualities. Such tears as are black, and too hard, should be rejected. The 
masses or cakes are usually of the black colour, and full of sticks and 
straws. Opoponax is a valuable gum, and is principally brought from 
Turkey — ^Freigh^ 16 Cwt, to a ton* 

PuAEn SBShtBf commonly called mother of pearl, are the shells of 
the pearl-oyster, from the fishery in tlje l^ersian Gulph ; some of them are 
fi'om 8 to 10 inches in diameter, nearly of a round form, and thick in 
proportion. These shells are sent to Bombay, and from thence to Ciiina, 
wliere they are manufactured into beads* fish, counters, spoons, See. The 
larger the size, the more they are esteemed. They are brought to Eiiro|)e 
both from India and China ; and when stowed loose as dunnage, arc 
generally admitted to pass free of freight. For the Europe market, the.se 
shells should be chosen of the largest size, of a beautiful pc^arfish lustre, 
thick and even, free from yellow and other spots. Reject such as are 
small, have barnacles or lumps on flhem, and that are cracked or broken. — 
Freight 20 Cwt to a ton. 

Bose Maloes, an ai^te of from India to China, is pearly, 

the consistence of tar ; it is in jars, mid particular care should be taken in 
examining every jar, for there is. generally dirt An them. It should be 
quite dear, not of a yellow, or rosy colour. • 

Rose WAxisE is a considerable aiticle of trade from Persia to Surat 
am Bombay, and is packed in dhests, each chest 24 bottles ; but there is a 
gwt difference in the size of the bottles, which the ^purchaser must pay 
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attention to. Tlie best is of a fine amber colour^ strongly partaking of the 
llavonr of the roses, and will keep several years without losing its fragrance. 
The rose water brought to England is commonly what remains after the 
attar or oil of roses has been collected. 

Ruina.s. — T his root grows in Persia, is somewhat like liquorice both in 
size and appearance, yields a beautiful red, and is said to give that fine 
colour whicli the Indian calicoes have. The roots, W’hen pulled, are very 
long ; they are cut in ]>ieces about a foot long, packed in bags, and sent to 
various parts of India. When fresh, they are full of juice. 

Sal Ammoniac, or Muriate of Ammonia, (Nosadcr^ Hind.) is 
brought from Egypt and the East Indies, sometimes in conical loaves, com- 
monl^Mii round cakes, convex on one side, and concave on the* other. It 
slionki lie chosen of a very sharp penetrating taste, white, clear, transparent, 
dry, th(^ intt'rnai part perfectly pure, and of an almost transparent whiteness; 
the outside is for the most part foul, of a hue inclining to yellow, grey, or 
black ; it should be in every respect as clear as it can be procured. When 
bi'oken, it should appear as if full of needle points. — Freight 16 Cwt. tf> 
llu‘ i(Mi. 

Sarcocoll a is a gummy -resinous juice, of a peculiar kind, procured 
in Peisia and ^^rabia, from a sfirub of the Pen ora genus, but not accurately 
a.'vcerlairu in small, crumbly, spongy, liglit yellow grains, with a few 
inclining u red mixed with them. Their taste is.somewhat bitter and aciid, 
followed by a nauseous kind of sweetness; the tears are about the size of a 
pea; and the whitest, as being the freshest, are preferred. This gum softens 
in the mouth, bubbles and catches flame from a candle, and dissolves almost 
wiiolly in water, when pure and genuine. 

S(’H I nAz Wine is much esteemed by the Persians; when old, if 
is rich, fidl, and generous, and may be compared with the best jirodiiction 
ot' ;my country or climate; when new. It has a dlsagreealde roughness, 
which age wears off. There are two sorts, white and red, but the former 
IS must esteemed. It is said that 4000 tuns of this wine are annually inadt* 
in l\*rsia. Its quality has latterly much deteriorated. 

ScAMMONV, {Strkuuwya, Hind* and Arab.) is the concrete, gummy- 
rcslnous juice of a species of Concofoo/w, growing in Turkey, Syria, and 
Persia, extracteil by laying bare the upper part of the root of the plant, 
wounding It pretty deepl}^, and placing a shell, or some other receptacle, to 
receive the milky juice, which hardens into masses. Scammony is of two 
kinds, Aleppo and Smyrna. Aleppo Scammony, which is preferable to the 
other, is in irn*gular, light, friable masses, of a spongy texture, and diffcTont 
shades of colour, from grey or yellowish wdiite, almost to black. Its surface 
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along side the shore. Jasques, at the early period of the Company's trade 
to India, was the resort of their ships trading to Persia. 

POSMEE.— Tills town is situated at the bottom of a small bay, formed 
]>Y Cape Posmec, in latitude about 25° 10' N., and longitude 59'^ 5 E. It 
is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen, who ai% very civil to strangers. 

Tradk. — Caravans from tlie interior come down here to barter their 
commodities, consisting chiefly of dates, dried hides, and cotton, for salt 
lish, &c. which they carry up the country. Small coasting vessels likewise 
call in here, and dispose of their good.s, consisting of ghee, rice, &c. Their 
manner of trade is, w^hen they arrive at a town, wbtTe there is a probability 
of soiling any thing, to go on shore, build a hut, and retail their goods, 
taking in return, hides, cotton, &c, and then proceed to the next town. 

Provisions ak 0 REFEE8HMEKrs,~Water is to be procured here by 
digging in tlie sand ; but it is very indifferent. A few goats are to be got, 
but they are very lean and dear. Fish are in abundance. 

CTIEWABAD, or Churbar Bay, is one of the best on the coast, and 
is’ in latitude about 25^ 1& N. ; tbeentmnce is between the headland, called 
( oLil). on tlie*W. side, and Churbar low point to the E., having over it a 
white tomb and some trees. The town is inside the low point, where ships 
may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. Here is a small mud foil, but no cannon ; 
and the Is composed of straggling mat houses. The country is 

g( nerally dry, barren, and unfruitful. 

Tkade.-— A trade is cairled on here in horses, the breed of wliich is 
very good, and camels, for which they receive in return, rice, ghee, and 
other articles of food. 

PnovisioKs AKo Refreshments. — Goats and sheep are to be had at 
a moderate price ; but neither bullocks nor fowls can be got. There are 
some small gardens, which produce vegetables of various kinds. The water 
is bi tter here than at any other place on the coast, and easily proem ed. being 
Yi^ry m ar the shore. 

CiUTTER BAY.—Noii Point, the E. extreme of this bay, is in latitude 
25 .3 N., and longitude about S’ E. At the bottom of the bay is 
situated the town, which is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishennen. In 
ciossing the bay from Noa Point, a smaQ lixll is seen on the opposite shore, 
m ar which i$ an island, at the mouth of E small bay, called by the natives, 
Buckcr Bunder, wdiere they go to fish. This is said to be one of the places 
where the pirate vessels from Gu«erat lie in the fob" weather season, on 
purpose to plunder the dingies, and oilier small vessels, which trade on this 
coast. These pirate galUvats come from Bate, Nowabunder, Jaffrebat, and 
otlicr ports on the Guzerat Coast They rove along the coasts of Scindy 
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and Persia, and aliout the entrance of the I*ersian Gulph, boarding and 
plundering every small vcbsel tiny can master. 

GUADEL, OR GWADUR.— Cape Guadel, in latitude about 25^' 4/ N., 
and longitude GJ" 12' E., is a peninsula of moderate height, joined to tlie 
main by a neck of landi^about half a mile oven A wall fortified with lowers 
formerly extended across the isthmus, from one bay to the other, to protect 
the town from assaults by land ; the ruins of which, also some wells, and a 
town built with stone, are to be seen : but the few inhabitants now Jive in a 
town couifiosed of mat houses, situated close under the N. side of the 
Cape. The principal part of them are weavers ; they manufacture such 
cloths as serve their own markets, which are dark checks, and very 
nai row, and some plain carpets of different colours, biit not rough, Tliey 
say there are several large towns in the country, and one situated between 
l^osmee and Guadel; but the principal town of wdiich they speak most, 
is Lahore, from whence they are supplied with curious matchlocks, of inlaid 
work, and scimitars, which are for the most part watered after the manner 
of the Damascus blades. From Cape Jasques to this place, the people call 
themselves Brodies^ and from hence to Crotchey, they tahe the name of 
Blocheos. There is some difference in their language, and perhaj)s in 
their religion, though none is to be observed in their dress or mannej's. 

PiiovisroKs AND Refreshments. — A few goats, sheep, and fowh 
may be purchased, but they are dear. The best water is to be got by 
digging in the sand'; that which is procured from the wells in the town 
being rather brackish. 

SOMMEANY is a small town, situated inside the entrance of 
I’oorally River, in latitude about Sff N., and longitude 67'^ 2o E. It has a 
mud fort, which is in ruins. The huts composing the town, are constiucled 
of poles and mats ; the town is scarcely discernibie from the road ; the 
best mark for finding it, is a remarkable gap in the high land at the back of 
it, which in clear weather cannot escape notice. When it. bears N. N, E. 

E., the river’s mouth is N. E. by E., distant about 2 miles, in 4 fathoms 
water. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Every article of refreshment is very 
scarce ; even the water, which is indifferent, cannot be procured in sufficient 
<]uantity, nor without considerable trouble ; it is got by digging holes 5 
0 feet deep, and as much in diameter, near the town, which appears formerly 
to have been a swamp : if the water oozes through the sand, which does not 
always happen, it serves them that day, and perhaps the next, but bOon 
becomes quite brackish, owing to the nitrous <|uality oi'the earth. 
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The COAST OP SCINDY extends from Cape Monze to the 
Gnlph of Cutch, a distance of about 80 leagues ; it receives its name 
from the River Scindy or Indus, which disembogues itself into the sea, 
by many branches extending along the coast. The principal place of tradfe 
between Cape Monze and the Indus is 

CROTCHEY, OR KORAUCHEfe, which is known by several small 
islands to the N., and by a white tomb, or pagoda, built on a promontory, 
which bounds the W. side of the harbour, and at a distance appears like an 
island ; the entrance into the bay is between the promontory and the largest 
island. To anchor in the road outside, tlie tomb should be brought to bear 
N. W, by N.,*to avoid some foul ground. The town of Crotcbcy is about 
0 miles from the anchorage, near a mile from the side of a small creek, 
which can admit only small boats, and is in latitude about 24^ 46' N. The 
streets are very narrow and dirty, abounding with filth of all kinds, wliich 
makes the place very unhealthy ; the houses are of the simplest structure ; 
the walls of mud and straw, mixed into a paste, and the roofs, which are 
flat, covered with the same matermls. Of timber, the country is entirely 
destitute ; what is required for building houses and boats, is brought from 
Malabar and Bombay. This town formerly belonged to the Blocbees ; but 
tlic Prince of Sciridy, finding it more convenient than any part of his sea- 
coast, for the caravans from the inland countries, made an exchange of 
some other place for it. It seems the caravans cannot come from the 
interior to Tatta, as formerly, on account of the branches of the Indus 
being so wide and deep as to render it impossible for camels to pass; 
but having no such difficulty^in the road to Crotchey, the trade has much 
increased, and continues to flourish. The population of Crotchey is 
estimated at 30,0t)0 souls; the men are chiefly merchants and mechanics, 
who carry on a considerable trade to Muscat, Surat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast; there is also a very large inland traffic by camels to 
Candahar and CabuL 

Trade. — From Surat, Bombay, Muscat, and the Coast of Malabar are 
imported the following articles :~Betel-nut, cardamums, cochineal, cloves, 
cloths, China ware, cassia lignea, copper, iron in bars, ironmongery, lead, 
looking-glasses, nutmegs, pepper, piece-goods, rice, sapan-wood, sugar, 
sandal-wood, saffron, tin, tutena^e. Umber, and vermilion. By the 
caravans from Cabul and Candahar are brought almonds, cummin-seeds, 
dates, ghee, grain, liides, oil, and piece-goods. 

The exports consist of the before-enumerated articles and cotton, which 
are generally sent to Bombay. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Black cattle, sheep, and goats are 
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to be had, but not reasonably. The necessaries of life are, however, 
plentiful, and the country abounds with wild geese, ducks, teal, partridges, 
snipes, hares, and deer. Poultry is abundant. Little or no regard is paid 
to vegetables here ; excepting a fevsr spots in the neighbourhood of the town, 
which produce a small quantity of carrots, radishes, and a few other roots, 
there is nothing of the kind for 40 miles round. The water is very 
indifferent; and in consequence of the distance from the harbour, the ex- 
pence of shipping it is considerable. 

LARIBUNDER. — This is commonly called Scindy River, being tlie 
principal branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water on the bar, and 6 or 7 
fathoms inside ; it is situated in latitude about 24® 30' N., having a pagoda 
on the W, side of its entrance. The town of Laiibunder is about 5 leagues 
from the sea, and vessels of 200 tons used to proceed up to it ; but of late 
years the navigation has become obstnicted by shoals. The town contains 
about 100 houses, chiefly built of bamboos and mats. About 50 miles 
farther up the river stands 

TATTA, the capital of the province, in latitude 24® 44 N., and 
longitude 68® 17' E., which was formerly very large; it stands about 2 
miles from the river side, from whence it has canals cut, to convey vessels 
and merchandise to it. 'Hie river hereabouts is a mile broad, having 5 and 
6 fathoms water in the channel, and is navigable by small vessels an immense 
distance up the country. 

Tkade. — A considerable trade is carried on with the Gulphs of Persia 
and Ai-abia, with Bombay and Surat, by both of the principal branches of 
the river. * 

AURUNGABUNDER, {Bunder signifies harbour)^ called also Darah, 
is in latitude about 23^ bff N., and has a wide entrance, abreast of which 
ships anchor, but dboal water is found on the banks near its mouth. It 
is navigable for boats of burthen, and a considerable trade is carried on 
with Tatta, from whence it is distant about 50 miles, by the course of 
the Indus. Vessels from Surat, Bombay, and other parts of India frequent 
this place. 

Trade. — From Bombay, and other parts of the British dominions, are 
imported the following commodities :-^copper, cochineal, cardamums, cassia, 
coarse cutlery, glass-Ware, ironmongery, iron, nutmegs, piece-goods, pepper, 
raw silk, sugar, steel, tutenague, treasure, and a few other articles, prin- 
cipally the produce and manufacture of India and China. 

The principal article of export is cotton, which, with drugs, grain, 
shawls, ghee, oil, sharks’ fins, and cattle for the Compai^’s marine, forms 
the returning cargoes to British >India. 
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Duties, Presents, &c*-— T he import duties are 2 per cent. The 
following is a list of charges on 4 vessel sent from Bombay 

Boat-hire from the Bunder to Tatta with cargo, each boat .^Rupees 15 
Anchorage on coming over the bar 25 

Presents to the Shabundar's deputy in money and goods 42 

Ditto weigherman in ditto 28 

Ditto custom-house writers and servants 45 

Sundry petty ofScers under Government, in money and goods 17 

The above, with various presents of glass-ware, muslins, cloth, 
telescopes, &c. to^he various people in office, amounted to upwards of 
2,400 Bombay rupees. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in rupees, carivds, and pice; 12 pice 
making a carival, and 50 carivals a rupee. Cowries are current in Scindy, 
and arc occasionally circulated here at 48 per pice* Bombay money and 
other foreign coins pass here. There is a difference of 3 dwts. 14| grs. 
troy between the weight of 100 gold Venetians at^ Judda and at 
Bombay ; viz* 

* oz. dwts. grs. 

Weight at Judda 11 i lOj 

Ditto, at Bombay..... 11 0 20 

0 3 14.J 

Weights. — Gold and silver are weighed by the tola, equal to 179 
English grains nearly; heavy goods by the maund, equal to 74 lbs. 5oz. 
7 dr. avoirdupois ; the divisions as follow - 

Small Weights. Gaoss Weights. 

21< Muons ..make I Ruttee. 4 Pice make 1 Anna. 

U Ruttees • Massa. 16 Annas „ ...1 PuccaSeer. 

12 Massas » .........1 Tola. 40 Seers » 1 Maund. 

Diamonds and pearls are sold by hubbas and ruttees; 8 hubbas equal 
to 1 ruttee, about 2 grains troy* 

Measures.— -The measures for grain and cloth are as follow : — 

Grain Measitee. , ^ Long Measure. 

4 Puttoes.... make •^l Twier* I Garce equal to 2 in. English. 

4 Twiers,.,.. w 1 Cossa. 16 Garces « lGuz;hut 

60 Cossas » 1 Carival. A Guz of Cloth at Tatta is 34 inches. 

The carival weighs 24 Cutcha seers* The carival of barley is 19 
Pucca maunds; of paddy, 20 Pucca maunds; and of wheat, 22 Pucca 
maunds, or 21 Bombay parahs. 
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The GULPH OF CUTCH extends a considerable distance to the E., 
at the head of which is a low barren track, annually overflowed hy the sea 
during the monsoon, and is said at certain seasons to communicate with 
the river Ran in the Gulph of Cambay, thereby making what is commonly 
called the peninsula of Guzerat, an island. The Gulpji is formed by the 
coast of Cutch to the N., and that of Guzerat to the S, ; it contains 
numerous shoals, and being but little frequented by Europeans, is but im- 
perfectly known. The principfd place of trade is 

MUDDI, OE MUSKEB MAUNDVIJE : this the great port of 
Cutch, and is situated in latitude ^ 60' N,, and longiti^ 69*^ 25 E. The 
capital, called Bhooj, whence tl|is)provinCe is called Cuta^Bhooj, is about 25 
miles to the N. W. Muddi h large, and strongly fortified ; the houses are 
indifferent, principally constructed of mats and bamboos. Eight miles to 
the N, is a pagoda, called Assam, from a town of that name in its vicinity. 
Off tins pagoda, and a small way to^the W. of it, there are rocks near 
the shore above water, which seem to be tbe termination of the broken and 
bad ground in that direction. AH to the E., and as far to the S. as 22® 40' 
N., is foul ground, and irregular soundings : and tlie natives in their accounts 
agree with all the charts extant, in describing the Gulph quite ^ross to the 
other coast, to be full of shoals both of sand and rocks. A vessel bound 
to Muidifrom any quarter not in the Gulph, should be careful to make 
the Cutch coast, to the W. of Assara pagoda ; and if a leading wind, keep 
along shore about E., in 8 fathoms; and if obliged to work, her tacks must 
be short, always taking care to gO about as soon as she shoals on the off-shore 
tack. Between Muddi and the opposite coast a passage boat goes daily^ 
Teade. — A considerable commerce is carried on between this place 
and the British Settlement of Bombay. The principal article of produce is 
cotton, which is inferior to most of #hat is grown in the neighbourhood of 
Surat and the Gulph of Cambay.' Many of the principal Bombay 
merchants have agents residing here to transact their business. Some trade 
is likewise carried on with the Pmian Gulph. 

Peovxsioks ako , RKFEESHiiiENTS*--f-No animal food is to be procured, 
but by stealth ; and rice, &c. only in simII quantities, which must be paid 
for as soon as . received. There is tolerable water to be got, brought 
down by women to thfe landing-place, at the - rate of 2| silver cowries 
per leager. 

. C 0 XKS.-r-The only coin belonging to the place is of silver, called a cowrie. 
The exchange varies fronji 285 to 295 cowries per 100 Bombay or Surat 
apees. All Indian coins pass current here. Their value fluctuates ac- 
ording to the quantity in the market 
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Weights.-— The weights are seers and maundsjj the latter of two sorts. 


Cutch and Pucca. 



2 Pice 


1 Anna. 

16 Annas 

„ 

1 Cutch Se^. 

40 Seers 


1 Cutch Maund, avoirdupois 37 J lbs. 


The Pucca maund is 2 Cutch maunds^ and 20 Cutch maunds are equal 
to 1 Surat candy. 

Measures. — The measures are the grab and the guz, 16 grabs making 
1 guz, about 34 English inches. Broad cloth, velvet, silks, &c. are sold by 
tills measure ; tho|j|gh the shopkeepers in Jthe bazar often sell by hand, from 
the finger’s end to the elbow, &c. : this is rejected by the merchants. 

The Coast of GuzeuaT, from the head of the Gulph of Cutch, to the 
islands near Jigat Point, is but little known. 

BATE. — This island, and that of Artura, are situated about 10 miles 
N. E. from Jigat Point, and with the main form the harbour of Bate, 
which is well sheltered from all winds. The entrance to it is in latitude 
22' 31' Ni, where there is, directly to the N. of Artura, about a mile dis- 
tant, the bar, having on it near high water, .3| and fathoms, rocky 
bottom, and outside of it, at half a mile distant, 14 and 16 fathoms. The 
island h about five miles long from N. E. to S. W., somewhat in the shape 
of the letter S, with the lower part of it cut off ; the fort is situated on the 
W. side of the island, and is a place of considerable strength. A ship 
drawing 17 feet water, can get within half a mile of it ; but the passage is 
narrow and dangerous. The latitude of the castle is 22° 28|' N. ; the lon- 
gitude 69° 2p' E. 

Trade.— Bate produces coco-nuts, betel-nut, and grain, but in small 
quantities, and some trade is carried on, in dates, sugar, and rice, in dows, 
having the Rajah of Bate’s pass. 

JIGAT. — Jigat Point is in latitude 22° 20' N., and longitude 69*=' 16 E. 
On it is a pagoda ; the place where ft st^ds was formerly called Jigat 
More, but now by the Hindoos, Dorecur. At a distance the pagoda has 
very much the appearance of a ship under sail. In the vicinity of it are a 
number of small buildings, probably tombs* The wall of the pagoda 
extends to the sea-beach, and can be itpproached very near by a vessel ; but 
there is no anchoring with safety, it being all rocky ground. Great num- 
bers of pilgrims from the interior visit Jigat pagoda, and are supplied with 
necessaries from Goomtee and Bate.— 'About a gun-shot within the pagoda is 

GOOMTEE. — The town is strongly fortified, and is the place where 

H 
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tlio principal persons reside, who used to fit out vessels in: piratical pur- 
poses. A ship can approach within gun-shot of this fort without danger. 
Near Goomtee is a small fort, called Cutch Ghur, belonging to the Rajah 
of Bhooj, and garrisoned by his troops, for the purpose of claiming any 
property that may be captured by the pirates belonging to the Cutch 
merchants. 

The Coast of Guzerat, from Jigat Point to Diu Head, is but little 
known to Europeans, being seldom frequented, on accpunt of the pirates, 
who are very numerous here. The principal towns are Poorbunder, in 
latitude about 2V 40' N., and longjtude 69” 45' E. ; Novibunder, in latitude 
about 2r 25 N., and longituile 70” T E, ; Mangarole, in latitude 21” 5' N., 
and longitude 70” 23' E, ; and Pattan, in latitude 20” 50' N., and longitude 
70^ 40' E. 

DIU belongs to the Portuguese. This island is about 2 miles from 
Diu Head, the S. point of the coast of Giizerat, which is in latitude 20” 42' 
N., and longitude 71” 7' E. The channel between is only navigable by 
fisliing boats at half-tide, the W. entrance having but 4 or 5 feet at low 
water on the bar. This entrance is defended by a square fort. Diu Island 
is about miles long from E. to W., and 1| broad from N. to S. : on the 
E. end of it the castle and town are situated. It is one of the best built 
and most strongly fortified cities* in India. There are only two gates, one 
of the sea, the other of the land, and both are shut at sunset. I'he houses 
within the walls are built of free-stone. The streets are extremely narrow, 
but kept very clean. The landing place is at a flight of stone steps o])posite 
the custom-house, at the entrance of which are many shops and w^arehouses 
for goods. On the E. side of the castle there is water sufficient for a 74 
gun ship within 500 yards of the walK, if she avoids a rock above w ater, 
which is joined to a line of rocks from the shore. The island is w^ell 
situated for trade. 

Pkovisions and Repeeshments.— -The market is well supplied with 
vegetables, which come from the main. Fish and fowls are very plentiful ; 
the latter are dearer here than at Dumaun, but cheaper than at any of the 
English ports. Beef they are obliged to procure in a clandestine manner, 
and kill it within the castle, on account of the principal merchants being 
Hindoos, whose friendship is of the utmost importance to the place, as the 
revenues of the custom-house are the only support of the garrison. Most 
of th^jivater on the island is brackish ; that which is for use, is kept in 
lar^^servoirs, and will last the garrison and shipping from season to 
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season. "It is all rain water, conveyed to the wharf in a channel, and delivered 
by a cock to the boats. 

JAFFREBAT, or JAFFRABAD, next to Bin, is the principal 
place for trade in Guzerat. It is in latitude 20^^ 5' N., longitude 71° 38 E., 
and about 6 miles to the W. of Searbett Island. It has the best river on 
tliis coast, owing to its easy entrance, having no bar. It is shallow, but 
vessels will receive no damage by lying in the soft mud at low water, as 
they are w^ell sheltered from all winds. This town belongs to the Sidclee 
of Radjapore. The Governor is said to behave civilly to the English, who 
occasionally visit this place. 

SEARBETT ISLAND.— The centre of this island is in latitude 
20’ 55 y N., and longitude 71® 40' E. Its form is tliat of an irregular 
triangle. It affords shelter to vessels against both monsoons. The village 
is on the N. side of the island, consisting of tlxirty or forty houses, built of 
stone, and thatched with straw. The inhabitants are about 200 in number. 
The greater part of the island is laid out in fields of Badjeree grain, the 
rearing of which is the chief employment of the people. They hdfve several 
wells of excellent water. This island, Avhich is subject to the Siddee of 
Radjapore, is the receptacle of all the pirates on the coast; and here they 
are supplied witli grain and water, being always ready to put to sea when- 
ever they find it seasonable. 

GO APNAUT POINT is in latitude 21" *12^ N,, and so called by the 
Gentoos, in consequence of a famous place of worship which is built here, 
dedicated to their god, Goapnaut This building is said to be of mud, but 
it has the appearance of a fortification, with a very high flagstaff to it, and 
the priests who attend here, keep a flag constantly flying. It has a few 
thick bushy trees about it, forming a «eat regular grove. This point may 
be seen 5 or 0 leagues in clear weather, and has a dangerous shoal projecting 
near four miles from it to the E. 

GOGO is 7 miles to the N. W. of the small island of Peram, and is in 
latitude 2T 41' N., and longitude 72" 23' E. It is a place of some trade, 
and has fortifications sufficiently strong to resist any attack from the neigh- 
bouring pirates. The houses are mostly built of stone, and there being 
many old erections, a person wanting to build, purchases three or four of 
them, on purpose to have the stones for his house. Most of them are two 
stories high, but very close and4badly planned for a hot climate ; they are 
generally tiled, and form a very pleasant prospect from the road where the 
small vessels anchor, which is in about 3 fathoms, directly abreast of the 
town, the pagoda on Peram bearing S. S. E. Gogo is chiefly inhabited by 
Lascars, whose number is computed to be about 2,000, fit for sea, when 

IT 2 
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all present, which seldom or never is the case. Small vessels, from SO to 
250 tons bux*then, are built here ; and ships may have any damage repaired 
with ease and expedition, and receive a supply of necessary stores. 

Trade. — The greater part of the cotton grown in this neighbourhood, 
and Bownaghur, is shipped from hence to Bombay ; and the vessels bring, 
in return, various articles of European, East Indian, and China produce. 

Provisions and REFRESHMENTS.-^The market is but poorly supplied ; 
\ egetables are scarce, though tliere are a number of Banians who subsist on 
nothing else. Fish is not to be had at any rate, except a few mud worms, 
called by the natives, newtee. Mutton is seldom killed, because no one can 
afford to purchase it, but on their great feast days. Beef' is never killed 
for the same reasons, and also to oblige the Bramin and Hindoo merchants 
who reside here. They are badly off for fresh water, all about the town 
being brackish, as that and a great portion inland is overflowed, every high 
spring ; they are therefore obliged to bring the water for drinking, the 
distance of four or five miles. Firewood is likewise very scarce. Fowls 
are goodf and tolerably cheap ; these, with eggs, butter, and milk, are all 
an European can get to subsist upon. 


SECTION XIL 

COAST OF INDIA FROM CAMBAY TO BOMBAY. 


Cambay is the seaport to Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, 
and is in latitude 22® 24' N. ; it is of considerable size, and was formerly a 
place of great trade. The tides are very strong and rapid here ; at high- 
water spring-tides there are 5 or 6 fathoms water, and ships could anchor 
near the city ; but at low water it is quite dry, except some channels, in 
which there remain 3 or 4 feet;, so that vessels in the river must lie quite 
aground, though they do not suffer much in that situation, from the bottom 
being soft. The streets are large, and have all gates «at the end, which are 
shut in the night-time; in that part next the sea, are to be seen the remains 
of some fine houses, built by the Portuguese when they resided here. The 
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inhabitants are numerous, composed of all nations, who carry on a trade 
with many parts of India. Large quantities of piece-goods manufactured at 
Ahrnedabad, and cotton, are annually shipped from hence to Bombay. 
Cambay is the only place where cornelian stones arc procured. 

Tiiade.— -Besides the before-named articles, the chief exports to British 
India are ghee, grain, oils, putchock, seeds, tobacco, soap, shawls, drugs, 
horses, &c. The chief imports from thence are betel-nut, woollens, metals, 
coco-nuts, piece-goods, pepper, silk, sugar, ivory, spices, drugs, and 
treasure. 

Duties, Pout Charges, &c.— -The following customs are paid by the 
English on goods sold here : — 

Comiuiiy’s duty S? per cent. Brokerage 2 per cent. 

Consulage ^ ditto, Bustoor, cooly hire, &c 1 ditto. 

Commission to the chief dittOi^ 

Coins. — Gold mohurs, rupees, and pice, are the current coin ; 48 pice 
make 1 rupee. For small change, a species of almond, called Baddam, 
brought from Persia, is used in the same manner as cowries at Bengal ; tlie 
general rate is about 60 per pice. 

Foreign coins are taken according to weight ; their price varying in 
propoi'tion to the supply and demand. 

Wkights. — T he Cambay 'weights are the same as those of Surat, sub- 
ject to a difference in the allowance on goods bought and sold, thus — 

At Surat, ipttal is. 40 seers to the maund. 

At Camhay 10 seers llj pice to ditto ; 

besides a rebate of % per cent, ow^the wdiole weight. 

Mkaslres. — The long measures are the cubit, about 18 inches, and 
the guz, of 28, or in the bazar, of 28i inches. 

JUMBASEEE. — This road lies in latitude 21® 49' N., and may be 
known by a pagoda on the N. side of the river called Diu. The marks for 
anchoring are the pagoda ^N. E. by E., Jumbaseer point E. by N., in 7 
fathoms water. The tide rises from 33 to 36 feet perpendicular. The town 
is situated up the river, from whence a great trade is carried on in cotton, 
piece-goods, grain, and oil, with Bombay and other places, 

BARDACH is about 8 leagues up the River Nerbudda on its N. side : 
lialf-way between the town and thei^sea, the river divides itself into two 
branches, and forms a long and narrow island, on each side of which they 
run into the Gulph of Cambay, in the direction of E. S. E. and W, S. W. 

SURAT is on the S. side of the River Taptee, about 20 miles from 
the sea. Vaux'^s Tomb, on Swalley Point, the N. side of the entrance of 
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the river, is in longitude 21° 4^^ N., and latitude 72° 51 E. Ihe an- 
choring ground for large ships in Surat roads is in 7 or 8 fathoms, Vaux s 
Tomb bearing N. I E., and the entrance of False River E. S. E. The 
tides run here at the rate of five miles an hour, but near the bar tliey do 
not run with such rapidity. 

The. navigation up the river to Surat is very difficult, in consequence 
of the sands frequently shifting, by which new channels are formed, and the 
old ones shut up. Near two-thirds of the distance from the bar to Sural, 
is a continued chain of banks, having but narrow channels between them. 

On the right hand side of the river, about four miles within the bar, is 
a creek, which leads to a small village called Domus, where there is a guard- 
liouse, situated on a rising ground, with a serjeanfs guard, who send to 
the chief at Surat an account of the arrival and depai ture Irom the roads of 
all ships of every nation, of which a i:egister is made. From Domiis to 
Surat is about fifteen miles by water ; by land about ten. The city stands 
close on the banks of the river, and extends a considerable distance along 
shore. On one of the bastions of the castle is hoisted the British flag, and 
on its opposite, the Mogufs. There is a w^all and ditch enclosing the city, 
and another surrounding the suburbs ; the distance round the outer wall is 
near twelve miles ; the intermediate space between the two walls is a mile 
wide, and as populous in proportion to its extent, as the city. In ihe 
outer w^all are 13 gates, including three on the banks of the river ; in the 
inner are four gales, two of which lead to the castle, the keys of whicli 
arc carried to the chief every night at sunset, when they are locked : they 
are opened at daybreak in the morning. To the S. of the castle is a large 
open plain, called the Castle Green, wherefare large tents fixed, suiTounded 
by palings of bamboos, wliere goods are kept ready for shipping oft* 

Surat has few fine buildings ; some of the houses of the principal mer- 
diants are large and well built, but the generality are of bamboos and mud. 
Hiere are some handsome mosques, likewise the custom-house and mint, 
and some fine tanks, or reservoirs for water. The streets are narrow, irre- 
gular, and unpaved, extremely dirty and offensive, particularly in the wet 
season. Surat is very populous ; the inhabitants are estimated at 400,000, 
amongst whom are a great number of rich merchants, Persees, Moors, and 
Armenians, who carry on a large trade with Persia, Arabia, and various 
parts of India. • 

TaADE.—The commerce of Surat Js far less considerable than it was 
formerly. When the J^rtuguese, Dutch, and French had factories here, 
their trade with Europe; China, the East Coast of Africa, and the Malay 
Islands, was extensive. The decay of the trade at Surat, since the Com- 
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pany’s power was established here, has arisen partly from its being trans- 
ferred to Bombay, partly from the events in the interior, and partly from 
the decrease of the lucrative commerce with the Gulphs of Persia and Arabia. 
Its trade with the latter is, however, still considerable. Its principal arti- 
cles of import from Madras and Bombay are raw silk, sugar, and piece- 
goods; and its principal exports thither are raw cotton, and Surat piece- 
goods. 

Custom-house Regulations.— Every trading vessel coming to anchor at 
the bar of Surat, to be visited by a tide-waiter, who is to take an account 
of her name, and that of her commander, the nation she belongs to, the 
port from whence she last sailed, and every other particular. No goods to 
be disembarked without the tide-waiter’s pass-note. 

Goods transshipped at the bar, or in the river, or sent thence to other 
places, without being brought within the city, to be subject to the same 
duties as if they had entered the walls. 

The duties to be paid on the manifest account of the cargo, which 
must be delivered at the Custom-house, and the original invoices exhibited 
wdierc practicable ; if any articles in the manifest arc deemed underrated, 
ai’ising from fraudulent design, the custom-master is to levy the duty ori 
double the amount of what he shall award as the proper v&luation. 

(loods not manifested, attempted to be fraudulently landed, trans- 
shipped, or conveyed away, to be confiscated. 

Where the value of goods cannot be ascertained from the manifest, the 
duty to be calculated on the invoice prices ; or where the invoice price can- 
not be specified, according to appraisement at the current prices of Surat. 

No pilot to be granted to any vessel, until a certificate from the custom- 
master is produced to the boat-master, of the import and export duty being 
jiaid. 

Goods received on board a vessel in the river, after clearance, to be 
reported to the custom-master by the pilot. 

Receipts to be given for all goods landed and lodged in tlie Custom- 
house, by the custom-master, ‘who is only in such cases responsible for 
them. 

Boats attempting to pass the town without landing, to be brought l?y 
the officers to the Custom-house ; any goods found on board them, are liable 
to confiscation. 

No tolauts, "iveighmen, ’or appraisers, nor any other servants, not 
furnished with a certificate from the custom-master, to be employed in the 
Custom-house. 
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Parcels for gentlemen, and necrasarics, to be passed at the discretion 
of the custom-master. 

Duties. — All foreign goods imported by sea, in ships sailing wit!*, or 
being the property of, persons under the protection of the East India Com- 
pany, to pay at the Latty, Phoorza, and Khoosha Custom-houses (if 
passing the latter), 4 per cent, on the Surat price, together with 1 per cent, 
in the Latty, for marine charges, and in the Phoorza and Khoosha, with the 
Company’s Ekotra, likewise 1 per cent 

All merchandise imported in ships not sailing with, or not being the 
property of, persons under the protection of the East India Company, to 
pay the aforesaid^ duties, with the following advances thereon ; except goods 
from Bussorah, Mocha, Judda, and ports in the Gulphs of Persia and 


Arabia, vh\ 

Cargoes of Foreign European, or American sliips, an advance of per cent> 

Ditto of ships fh>m Bengal ,...15 

Ditto of ships from the Coasts of Africa and Coromandel, from Malacca, 

Achecn, and Siam 15 

Ditto of ships from Ceylon 12 

. Ditto of ships from China 20 

Ditto of ships from tiiis Coast, between the Indus and Cape Comorin ........10 


Certificate goods from other ports of the British dominions in India are 
exempt from duty at Surat, except from Cochin, Ceylon, and Canara, and 
also imports by land or sea, under Mogul dakillas, or from the (Custom- 
house at Bownaghur. Goods imported under certificates from Bengal, 
Coromandel, or Prince of Wales’s Island, are liable to an import duty of 
2\ per cent., t5 be restored by an equivalent drawback when re-exported 
by land or sea. 

Baftaes and white doolies, imported by land or sea, for re-exportation, 
are subject to the import duty only, unless dyed, chintzed, or otherwise 
altered, within the town; in which case they are to pay an additional duty* 
of I per cent, on exportation. 

The duties to be paid in ready money, except on goods imported from 
beyond sea, the duty on which may be secured for from 3 to 6 months, on 
sufficient security being deposited. 

The duty tin cotton is distinct from the general rate, and is fixed 
annually, both as to rate and valuation. 

Peovisions AHiD Refeeshmekxs.— ProYisions of all kinds are abundant 
and reasonable. Peas, asparagus, and cucumbers are amongst the numerous 
vegetables. The river affords ample supplies of fish ; and the bread is 
better^^han in any part of ^ndia, as the wheat is excellent. Firewood is 
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scarce, and the timber required for building is brought from Dumaun and 
the Malabar coast. Water is procured from wells, that of the river being 
almost always brackish. 

DUMAUN, on DEMAUN, a Portuguese settlement, is situated up a 
river, in latitude 20"" 22' N., longitude 73^ 4f E. The mouth of the river is 
defended by two forts, one on each side. The interior of the main fort is 
neatly laid out in streets, intersecting each other at right angles. From 
abreast the forts to the outside of the bar, is 1 1 mile. The bar is very flat, 
and mostly a hard sand, except from the N. point of the river: it has not 
more than two feet water, low spring tides, and there is a rise on ordinary 
tides of 17 feet ; so that on springs there are never less than 3 fathoms at 
high water. Dumaun is known from sea by two very high scjuarc 
steeples, the whiteness of the buildings, and a fort on a hill, about 2 miles 
to the S. of the river. 

Trade. — D umaun was formerly a place of some commerce, but is now 
much reduced. There is some ship-building carried on. Beautiful teak 
vessels of 800 tons burthen have been launched from these yards. This 
is the best place, after Bombay, to lay up small vessels for the monsoon, the 
river being clear of danger for 3 miles above the forts. 

Provisions and REPRESHMKNTS.~Provkions of all kinds arc remark- 
ably ' heap and plentiful. Water is brought to the sea-side in jars by the 
Gentoo women. Firewood is also brought down in carts, at one rupee 
per load. The countiy is well stocked with ship-timber for repairs. 

BASSEIN. — This town is situated several miles up a river, the entrance 
of which is in latitude 19^ 18' N. It is of considerable size, strongly 
fortified, the streets wide and regular. In the middle of the town is a large 
square, in which are many good houses. It was once a place of great 
trade. 

Bassein river has shoal water extending a great way out from it ; the 
coast is rocky under 5 fathoms, and should not be approached close, as some 
of the I'ocks He a mile from the shore. The poor fishermen'’s stakes arc 
placed a great way out, and ought to be avoided in the night, by vessels 
working along shore. 
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SECTION XIIL 

BOMBAY. 

This island, the seat of Government for the western part of Britlsli 
India, is situated in latitude 18*^ 65' W' N., and longitude 72° 57' 40" E. ; 
Its length from N. to S. is about mDes, and its extreme breadth, near the 
fort, about a mile. It is separated from the main land by an arm of the sea, 
and with the islands Colabafa, Salsette, Butchery's Island, Elephanta, and 
Caranjah, forms one of the most commodious harbours in India, 

The town of Bombay is nearly a mile long, from the Apollo gate to 
that of the bazar ; and about a quarter of a mile broad in the widest part, 
from the bunder, or custom-house, across the green to Church gate, which 
is nearly in the centre of the walls, between the Apollo and bazar gates. 
There are likewise two marine gates, having commodious wharfs, and cranes 
built out from each, with a landing-place at the dock-head, for passengers 
only, under certain regulations. Between the two marine gates is Bombay 
castle, a regular quadrangle, well built of strong hard stone. In one of the 
bastions is a large tank, or reservoir for water. The fortifications are 
numerous, particularly towards the sea, and so well constructed, the whole 
being encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, which can be flooded at 
pleasure, that it is now one of the strongest places the Company have in 
India ; besides which, there are several forts and redoubts, the principal of 
w^hich is Mahira, at the opposite extremity of the island ; so tliat, properly 
garrisoned, Bombay may bid defiance to any force that can be brought 
against it. 

In the centre of the town is a large open space, called the Green, which 
in the fine season used to be covered with bales of cotton, and other 
merchandise, entirely unprotected. Last year a destructive fire broke out 
among the cotton bales ; ih consequence, a part of the Esplanade, near the 
Apollo pier, is now appropriated to this purpose, and it is intended to con- 
struct a cotton depfit, to obviate the necessity of piling the bales on the Green. 
Around the Green are many large well-bdilt and handsome houses ; the 
Govemment^ouse, and the church, an extremely neat, commodious, and 
airy building, are close to each other, on the left of the church-gate. On 
:^e right is the bazar, which is crowded and populous, and where the native 
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merchants principally reside; at its commencement stands the theatre, a neat 
handsome structure. 

Tlie dockyard is large, and well contrived, having naval stores deposited 
in w’^areliouses, together with large quantities of timber for repairing and 
building ships, and forges for all kinds of smith’s work. The dry dock has 
► scarce its equal for size or convenience ; it has three divisions and three pair 
of strong gates, so as to be capable of receiving three ships of the line at the 
same time. Near the dock is a convenient place to heave down several 
ships at once, which is done well, and with great expedition. Here is also 
a rope walk, which for length, situation, and convenience, equals any in 
England, that in the King’s yard at Portsmouth only excepted ; ^nd like 
that, it has a covering to protect the workmen : cables, and all sorts of 
lesser cordage, both of hemp and coir, are manufactured here. 

Close to Bombay, separated only by a small creek, fordable at low 
water, is Colabah, or Old Woman’s Island, which partly forms the N. 
side of the liarbour ; it is about miles long. Near its S. extremity stands 
the light-house, of a circular form; the height is upwards of 150 feet above 
tiie level of the sea, and the light may be seen in clear weather the distance 
of 7 leagues. There is also a signal station, where a regular watch is kept 
djay and night, the expence of which is defrayed by a rate levied on all vessels 
frequenting the port. On this island are barracks for the military, and 
occasionally a camp is formed here, being esteemed a healthy situation. It has 
many delightful villas scattered about.. The point of Colabah, on which the 
light-house stands, is guarded on all sides by an extensive reef of rocks, 
divided into prongs ; the most dangerous is the S. W. prong, which forms 
the N. boundary of the entrance into the harbour, and Tull Reef the other ; 
the breadth of the channel between them is about three miles. 

The Island of Salsettk is separated from Bombay by a narrow arm 
of the sea, capable of receiving small craft only ; it is about 20 miles long, 
and 1.5 broad. The soil is rich, and by proper' cultivation, capable of pro- 
ducing any thing that will grow in tropical climates. Here are excavations 
uf rocks, much more numerous than those of Elephanta, but not equal to 
them either in size or workmanship. 

Nearly opposite to Bombay .Castle, at three miles’ distance, is 
Butcher’s Island, on which is a small fort with a guard of soldiers. About 
tw<' miles from this, and still fronting the fort, is the small, but celebrated 
Island of Elephanta. The immense excavations and figures cut out 
of the solid rock, afford an attraction to Europeans frequenting Bombay. 
Caranjah produces rice, potdtry, and vegetables. 

At the entrance of the harbour are two small islands, Henery and 
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Keneuy; the former is about a mile distance from the main; it is very 
small, and surrounded with fortifications. 

Kenery, likewise small, lies due S. of the light-house, and is just dis- 
cernible from the decks of the ships in Bombay harbour. It is nearly of a 
circular form, and has a small creek on the N. E. side, where boats lie, and 
is the only landing-place about it The island is near 600 yards in circum- , 
ference, surrounded by a wall irregularly divided by towers ; it is covered 
with houses, and veiy populous. 

The inhabitants of Bombay are composed of persons from almost every 
Asiatic nation. Nothing has contributed more to the prosperit}' of the 
island than the mildness of its Government, and the toleration of all 

• Vj * 

religions : Persees, Mahometans, Gentoos, Arabs, and Roman Catholics, arc 
alike protected. 

The European houses of agency at this Presidency are few. None of 
them could subsist upon the agency business alone, it being very confined, 
and the profits in a great* measure absorbed by interest of money on the cash 
balances they are obliged to keep, and the expences of the establishment. 
Their advantages arise principally from mercantile transactions ; find though 
they hold out the agency business to be the line they confine themselves 
to, yet without trade they would scarcely gain a subsistence. Agency, 
however, gives them the command of a capital, which enables them to 
embrace every favourable opportunity that occurs, to forward their com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The Persees rank next to the Europeans. They arc active, industrious, 
clever, and possess considerable local knowledge. Many of them are very 
opulent, and each of the European houses of agency has one of the* 
principal Persee merchants concerned with it in most of their foreign 
speculations. They have become the brokers and banians of the Europeans. 
The factors belonging to these different houses resident in Chinn, B(?ngal, 
he. are generally Persees, ^nd the correspondence is carried on in the country 
language, so that the British merchant knows no more than they (Com- 
municate to him. The servants attached to Europeans at this Presidency 
are Persees, and the best of any in India. 

Many considerable Portugese, Armenian/ and Hindoo merchants 
reside here, who possess great pirciperty, and are men of much integrity. 
There are likewise some Borah tneirchants, or Mahometan Jews, who carry 
on a great trade with Gu^erat, aiuf other places to the northward. Upon 
the whole, Bombay may be considered the emporium of Persia, Arabia, 
and the western part of India, and where the manufactures and produce/ 
parts of the world may be readily procured. 
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Bombay claims a distinguished rank among our foreign naval arsenals ; 
it has always been famous for slup-building, and formerly supplied Bengal 
and other parts of India with shipping. Many fine ships are now built at 
Bengal^ so that this branch of commerce at Bombay has rather diminished. 
IMercluint ships of considerable burthen, (from 600 to 1300 tons,) for the 
country trade, and the service of the Company, have been built here, 
which, in point of beauty of construction, excellent Tvorkmanship, and 
durability, are superior to any class of fnerchant ships in the world. Many 
Bombay-built ships of 25, 30, 32, and 40 years'" standing may be met 
with. Bombay has the peculiar honour of being the first place in the 
British dominions out of Europe, at which a ship of the line was ever 
built ; it has also added several fine frigates to the Royal Navy : they 
are all built of Malabar teak, which is ^esteemed superior to that of any 
other part of India. The builders are Persees, who are very skilful and 
assiduous ; so that for the skill of its naval architects, the superiority of its 
timber, and the excellence of its docks, Bombay may be considered of the 
iirst importance to the British Empire in India. 

The Government of Bombay and its dependencies is by law vested in a 
Governor and three counsellors, who are, in respect to the native powers, 
to levying war, making peace, collecting and applying revenues, levying 
and ( nploying forces, or other matters of civil pr military government, 
unde r tlic controul of the Government General of Bengal ; and are, in all 
cases whatever,^ to obey their orders, unless the Court of Directors shall 
havt' sent any orders repugnant thereto, not knowm to the Government 
Cieiieral, of which, in that case, tJiey are to give the Government General 
immediate advice. The Court of Directors appoint the Governor and 
members of the Council, and likewise ihe Commander in Chief of the 
forces : the latter is not, ev officio^ to be of the Council, but is not dis- 
tjualified from being so, if the Court of Directors shall think fit to 
appoint him ; and when member of the Council, he takes precedence of 
the other Counsellors. The civil members are to be appointed from the list 
of civil servants, who have resided twelve years in the service in India. The 
method of conducting business at the Council-board is as follows: — Matters 
propounded by the President, are first proceeded upon : he may adjourn the 
discussion of questions put by the other members of Council, but not 
more than twice. All orders^ are ^qpressed as made by the Governor in 
Council. The Governor has power to act contrary to the opinions of the 
otlier members of the Council, taking upon himself the whole responsibility. 
On such extraordinary occasions, the Governor and Counsellors are to com- 
innnicate to each other their opinions and reasons by minutes in writing, 
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and to meet a second time ; and if both retain their first opinions, tlie 
minutes are entered on the consultations, and the orders of the Governor 
are to be valid, and put in execution. 

• Trade. — Bombay from its situation commands the commerce of the 
Gulphs of Persia and Arabia, and the northern parts of this side of India ; 
the trade, however, is only a transit, the island not furnishing from its own 
products any considerable articles for exportation, or even suflBcient food 
for its numerous inhabitants. It is merely an emporium for the inception 
of articles produced in other countries, and a port of resort to merchants. 
All sorts of Asiatic and European commodities are therefore to be procured 
here. It would consequently be a waste of time to enumerate tlie various 
descriptions of articles imported and exported between Bombay and British 
and Foreign Europe and America,* as well as tlie rest of Asia. Every year 
a R^iort of Trade is prepared at Bombay, copies of which are sent home to 
the Court of Directors, Very copious details respecting the internal and 
external trade of this Presidency are contained in that Report, which fills 
a very thick folio volume. The Tables published in the first edition of this 
Work were extracted from that source; but Mr. G. A. Prinsep, of Cal- 
cutta, has demonstrated so satisfactorily the defects of these accounts, by 
reason of the mode adopted at the Bombay Custom-house of obtaining the 
valuations, which, far from approximating to the truth, are not even formed 
upon a consistent plan, that they serve in many cavses only to mislead. The 
little Work of this gentleman, entitled Rtmarlis mi the eMernal Commerce 
and Exchanges of Bengalf* affords a very useful key to understand the 
nature and extent of the ttade of all the Presidencies. 

The Reports furnish the following statement of the external trade of 
Bombay in the year 1821-22. The imports into the Presidency (excluding 


Company’s investments), 

amounted to 2,79,74,672 B. Rupees 

: the chief 

places are as follow : 





B. Rupees* * i 

1 

B. Rupeet, 

United Kingdom 

43.94,20« I 

l| Coromandel Coast 

93,9^3 

Madeira 

84r4T3 

Ceylon 

46,161 

Cape of Good Hope 


Malabar and Canara 

47,10,60?' 

Mauritius 

3.43,087 

Goa and die Concan 

4,74,639 

China 

74,01,160 

Cutch and Sdndy 

A, 44,252 

Manilla 

. 3,30,640 

Persian Gulph 

33,98,462 

Penang and Eastward 


Arabian Gulph 

37,65,854 

Bengal 

■ 20,03,718 

Coast of Africa...... 

4,27,511 


u he exports from the Presidency (exclusive of Company’s investments) 
fni^^;the year 1S21-22, amounted to 2,23,79,975 B. Rupees : the chief 
li e as follow : — 
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United Kingdom 

Cape of Good Hope 

Mauritius 

China : 

Penang and the Eastward .... 

Uengal 

Coromandel Coast 


U, Rupees. 

25,38,39.5 Ceylon 2<)^042 

I5,91B Malabar and Canara 14,63,243 

3,10,058 Goa and the Concan 6,73,673 

60,15,803 Cutch and Scindy 19,51,126 

8,33,601 Persian Gulph 33,80,473 

15,76,044 Arabian Gulph 20,94,613 

1,30,051 Coast of Africa 3,23,473 


The aggregate amount of the imports from the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the Company’s imports, those of their officers, and of private 
traders, was, in the year 1821-22, 75,02,797 B. Rupees; and the aggre- 
gate amount of exports to. Great Britain in the same year was 25,83,962 
B. Rupees. But Mr* Piinsep, by pursuing a more rational method of esti- 
mating the value, represents the former amount at 1,12,18,852 B. Rupees, 
and the latter at 29,99,695 B- Rupees. 

The number of vessels which arrived at Bombay during the year 
1821-22 was ISO-; of which 118 were English, 4 Portuguese, 1 French, 2 
Turkish, and 5 Arab. The aggregate tonnage was 60,863 tons. 

The number of vessels which sailed from Bombay, during the same 
year, was 141 ; of w’hich 120 were English, 4 Portuguese, 2 Turkish, and 
6 Arab. The aggregate tonnage was 67,645 tons. 

At a matter of curiosity, perhaps of utility, it may be stated, that the 
averag(‘ length of the voyage of a fleet from England to Bombay, taken for 
13 years, was 121 days nearly ; the longest voyage was 142 days, and the 
sliortcst 103. 


REMAMKS ON THE COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

This is the most valuable branch of the commerce of Bombay. The 
staple article is cotton wool ; the remainder consists of sandal wood, sharks ’ 
fins, and a few other articles, the produce of Malabar, and the western side 
of India. The merchants at Bengal and Madras have become competitors 
in the China market in the article of cotton, which, from its being of a 
superior (juality, or rather from its being cleaner, has fetched higher prices 
at Canton than that from Bombay. ‘ This competition therefore threatens 
to affect the trade of Bombay in a very material degree, unless the same 
precautions are taken in cleaning the cotton produced on this side of India, 
as have been practised at Bengal and Madras. 

The East India C'ompany have become participators in the trade from 
Bombay to China, since which period the article of cotton-wool has nearly 
doubled in price. They reserve to themselves iwo-thirds of the chartered 
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tonnage of their ships destined from Bombay to China ; and in the event of 
their not occupying it, it is disposed of by open competition : and if the 
commanders and officers of the ships offer a rate of freight equal to the 
highest bidder, the preference is given to them, on condition that the 
freight, together with the proceeds of the goods, shall be paid into the 
Canton treasury, for the latter of which bills are gi'anted on England at 
the current rate of exchange. 

The commanders Of the Bombay and China ships frequently dispose of 
their tonnage to the merchants at a stipulated rate of freight for each parti- 
cular commodity, and advance their money on respondentia on the goods, 
at a pi’emium of 10 per cent, the rate of exchange being 316 Bombay 
rupees per 100 Spanish dollars, payable 30 days after the ship’s arrival at 
Whampoa. 

Sugar and sugar candy form one of the most material articles of import 
from China. To throw this branch of trade more within the British domi- 
nions, the Government a few years since took off the duties on Bengal 
sugar, which is now more in demand. 

Duties. — Indian Trade , — Goods imported from Bengal will he ex- 
empted from duty, on producing the usual certificates, otherwise they are 
to be assessed at an advance of 15 per cent, and charged with duties as 
otlier goods. 

Certificates of duties having been paid from Madras, Malabar, or Surat, 
admitted in exemption of duties here. 

Certificates from Ceylon not admitted here, nor from Prince of Wales’s 
Island. 

Arrack, the manufacture of Bencoolen, exempted froth duties. 

Opium (by Reg* 1818) is subject to a duty of 12 rupees per Surat seer. 

Grain of all kinds may be imported free of duties. 

AU other merchandise imported, except cotton, to pay a duty of 
per cent, on the manifest prices, and an established advance thereon, regu- 
lated as follows ; from which advance the cargoes of ships imported from 
England are to be exempted, vix. 

Cargoes by foreign ships, Americans excepted, from whatever place 
imported, an advanc^e of 60 per cent. 

On British ships, or ships navigated under the colours of the native 
Princes of India, mx. 

From the Coromandel Coast 15 per cent. 

From China 20 ditto. 

From Mocha, agreeably to the amount sales on oath. 
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From Malabar (without the province) Guzerat, Scindy, 

Cambay, Cutch, Gaunt, and Pegu 10 per Cent 

From Goa, if the produce of Europe 00 ditto. 

From the two Gulphs, if the produce of Europe 60 ditto. 

— if not the produce of Europe 16 ditto. 

Timber and plank su^ect to the same Duty as other goods. 

From Bussorah, Mocha. Judda, &c. ports in theGulph of 
Persia and Arabia, the Coast of Africa, and Ma!acca«<«%. 15 ditto. 

From the Cape of Good 30 ditto. 

From Batavia (arrack excepted) ^ ditto. 

Batevia arrack to be assessed at 65 rupees ihe Icager, Imt no leakage 
or ullage allowed. 

Cotton is subject to duty at a fixed valuation of 120 rupees per candy. 
By Reg. 1821, goods, the produce of Europe, China, any foreign, 
Asiatic, or other state, imporlied from Goa, Demaun, Diu, or other forefgn, 
European port in India, are subject to a duty of 4t| per cent, on an advance 
of' 60 per cent, upon the invoice cost: if invoice cost cannot be ascertained, 
7| per cent ad mhrenn^^ will be cljarged* - ^ 

Exports under British or foreign colours, tp .the aforesaid places, ulti- 
mately intended for Europe, China, or any foreign/ Asiatic, or other state, 
are subje ct to 3| per cent, on invoice valuation, 

Goods landed expressly for exportation, or transshipped in the harbour, 
to pay the same import duty ns other gob4.s» and, no drawback to be 
allowed. , . . 

All goods, though imported for private use, are to pay duties. Nothing 
but wearing apparel to pass duty free. , And all baggage to be inspected at 
the Custom-house. 

All goods or packages of every description, timber excepted, to be 
landed and inspected either at the Bunder Custom-house within the Fort, 
or at Muzjid Bunder , without, but at no other landing place. 

An additiodkl duty of one per cent on account of the Honourable 
Company^’s Marine, is also- levied on goods importedi^ except from the 
United Kingdom* - ■ \ , c- ' V,v .. 'v 

Euro^hrrade- — Articles, the produce of the United Kingdom, imported 
by British or India-buyt register ships, are subject to. dnty of per 
cent. ; articles, the produce of foreign Europe, so imported, 3| per cent. 
Additional excise duties are payable on wines and spirits so imported, viz. 
wine for home consumption, 12 rupees per pipe of gallons, or half a 
rupee per dozen quarts in bottle : cordials, 6 rupees per dozen pints : other 
spirits half a rupee per gallon. 

I 
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The following articles, the produce or manufacture of the United King- 
dom, imported in Britisli or India-built register ships., are exempt from all 
duties, woollens, unmanufactured metals, cutlery, table and kitchen 
utensils, trinkets wholly or chiefly of metal, ironmongery of all sorts, lock s, 
bolts, scales and weights, clocks and watches, sheet copper and iron, nails, 
wire, lead in sheets, cast or rolled, copper pumps, iiiathoniatical iustru 
ments, fire engines, tin ware, fowling shot, bellows, brasiery, and all 
other articles coming under the description of wrought or un wrought metals; 
canvas, cordage, and marine stores. 

There are no export duties, except as before stated; but the exportation 
of liquors to New South Wales, of salt to Calcutta, and of opium to China, 
are prohibited; and goods cannot be exported to the Cape of Good Hope, 
without permission of Government. A manifest of export cargo is also 
required. 

Tabie of EiVchange for Adjustment of Custotm. 


CorXTRIKS. 

Cdi»s. 

Ratks of Exciiangk. 

Great Britain 



France. 



Spain 



Aiiierica 



Madras 


Far, 

Bengal 




Port IIegolatioks.— By Rule 1820, modified by Rule 1821, Captains 
of ships are, before entering at the Custom-house, to report personally their 
arrival to the Superintendent of Marine, to produce the ship^s log and 
authority for passengers; likewise to deliver on arrival, a list of crew and 
passengers to the Inspector of the Port ; and another list of casualties while 
in the harbour, on ship’s "departure ; on default of which, a port clearanec* 
will be refused. Notice of discliarge, or desertion of European or American 
seamen, to be sent to the senior Md^stmteof Policef : on apprehension of a 
deserter, a reward of 8 iiipees will be given, and charged tcf the ship : penalty 
on omitting notice, 500 rupees for. first offence ; 1000 rupees for each suc- 
ceeding, A simB^ penalty on receiving Europeans nr Americans mi board 
ship without permission of Superintendent, if seamen; or T^m Major, if 
soldiers. Ballast not to b^ thrown into the harbour ; penalty for the first 
o0ence 600 rupees ; 1000 ftfr each Succeeding, No stones or ballast to be 
deposited in the dock basin, on penalty of ^00 rupees. No stones or ballast 
to be taken within certaiti limits. No vessel to sail without a port clearance: 
penalty, loss of licence. Ships in dock not to land lumber without permis- 
sion of Superintendent. 
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Rates of Pilotage. — ^The folloi^ng are the rates of pilotage at 
which all merchant ships and vessels visiting the harbour of Bombay, 
are charged. 


Up to 
300 to 
400 to 
600 to 
600 to 
700 to 
800 to 


SQTTAHE-KIGGJED VESSELS. 

’ , Eupees. , , Rupees. 

300 tons burthen in fair weather 50, in the monsoon 75 


400 ditto 
600 ditto 
600 ditto 
700 ditto 
800 ditto 
900 ditto 




900 to 1000 ditto 
1000 to 1100 ditto 
1100 to 1200 ditto 




1200 


ditto^ 


k ' 55 

» bo 
. 65 
t 70 

it, 70 

. 80 

»( 

> 90. 

aoo 


Light-House Dues. — A duty of 10 rupees per 100 took is collected 
by the ^Master Attendant from every merchant vessel anchoring in the 
harbour. 

Wiljrfage.— T he following are the rates of charge for the use of the 
cranes at the Bunder wharf, viz. 


Hoisting large spars, each 
An anclior under 20 Cwt. 
Ditto above ditto 
A gun under ditto...^^%...i»^^ 
Ditto above ditto 
jA. large bale 
A small bale or cask 

A bullock or cow 
Aifi^arriage or large box .v 
Smalf packages 






Es. Q. R. 
.2 0 0 
.0 2 0 
^10 0 
^0 2 0 
.10 O 

A<) 1 0 


Articles conveyed in the Company’s crafty to pay half the amount, 
whether belonging to His Majesty, or to merchants. 

Dock-Yard Regulations. — 1. No boats but those belonging to His 
Majesty’s shi{)s, the Company’s cruisers, and the establishment of the yard, 
to use the stairs of the dock ; except tlie boats of the Company’s chartered 
sln’ps, when their commanders are in them. 

I 2 
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II. NativA of every description, not engaged in the service of the yard, 

or the ships and vessels before mentioned, or concerned in the ships under 
repair, excluded from the dock-yard. ^ 

III. No baggage or stores to be carried thi\)Ugh the yard by any other 
than the crews of the ships and vessels, except with an order from the 
Governor, the Admiral, the commanding officer of the forces, the super- 
intendent of the marine, the master-attendapt, pr town-major; and all 
baggage and stores so passed, are to be accompanied by a certificate from the 
officer to whom they belong. 

IV. The dock-gates to be shut after sunset, the wicket being left open 

till the evening gun is fired ; after which, nobody belonging to the ships in 
the harbour, below the rank of a commissioned officer, is allowed to land, or 
enter the dock-yard^ without the express pemussion of one of the authorities 
above mentioned. * 

* V. Boaf s crews not permitted to quit their boats at the stairs, after the 
hour of shutting the gates. , 

VI. Small craft not to deliver fire-wood, or any other lading, within 
the limits of the yard, without the supermiendenrs sanction. 

\TI. The ships and vessels in dock not to land any lumber whatever 
on the pier. 

VIII. No cargo of any description to be landed in, or passed through 

the yard, from or to any ship in dock, without tlie superintendents permission 
in writing, ^ 

IX. No palanquins to remain in the yard without permission of one of 

the authoritief above mentioned. ^ , 

X. If any fire should happen, or signal of distress be made, mi board a 
vessel in the harbour, the dock-gates are to be thrown open, that every 
assistance from the sliore may be conveyed to her. 

XI. When a ship is either coming into, or going out of dock in the night, 
the gates are to be open'for the master attendants and builderis people to pass. 

XII. The tindals of thp Bunder-boats having any reports to make on 
service, to be permitted to pass. 

XIII. When the builder is repairing any ships afloat, he may,'%n his 
own authority, desire the sentries to allow country boats to quit the dock 
stairs with artificers, planks, .tools, &e- 

The following are the charges on ships entering the docks : — 

Every English sliip, the first 450 rupees. 

Ditto every subsequent spring, each 350 ditto. 

Every foreign ship, the first springs 600 ditto. 

Ditto every subsequent spring, each 500 ditto. 
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Gunpowder.— Instmetions,^^^^ovL are to pay al every port 
you anchor at belonging to the Company, one barrel of gunpowder, and take 
a receipt for the same ; by the neglect thereof, several sln’ps ha\ e paid five 
guineas after their arrival in England.’’ 

Immediately on a ship’s arrival in Bombay harbour, the gunpowder is 
landed, and sent to the Company’s magazine, where it is dried, and 
repacked, if necessary. The charges attending the landing, drying, 
reshipping, &c. are considerable, seldom amounting to less than 150 rupees 
each ship 

Regulations felaiim to Gunpowdm\^*>^A\\ powder on private account 
will be received at the magazine, and at no other place. 

Application for receipt or delivery must be made at the office of the 
commissary of stores, at least twelve hours beforehand. 

None can be admitted except in complete and unexceptionable packages, 
perfectly free from iron, and not covered. Where any are tendered which 
the commissary or his people may think objectionable, he has orders to 
substitute proper barrels, which will be charged to the owners. 

As the magazine is infested with wliite ants, it is recommended to such 
as may have powder to lodge, to provide theniselves wdth teak-wood barrels, 
or boxes The Company cannot be at any charge on account of the damage 
thus occasioned ; and whenever it occurs, the commLsary wilj^ substitute 
teak -wo )d barrels, wbich will be charged to the owners ; and similarly in all 
cases where, from decay, or other causes, the packages may become 
objectionable 


Warehouse RENa.<*-^Rates per month, viz. 



B. 


H. Q 

R. 

Ftpp*‘T, lUcc, Suj^r, and Salt|)etr«*, per 


Madeira W ino, per fnpe 

1 0 

0 

• bag^ of UiS lbs. . 

4 ojW 

Wine or m 12 dozen thestft 

0 2 

‘o 

Ptect-goods and Haw Silk, p<# balr * * 

0 3 » 

m 6 dosper chesttv 

0 1 

0 

Cottou, <iuewed baleit, each , ... 

« t « 

[^ainphweAnd ludigOe per chest 0< 



, 1 opackod halos, each 

6 1 90 

1 Pecul 

0 2 

0 

raw bales, each . . * 

0 2 0 

Oilier articles in propoition 




SI§amen’s Waoes, &c.— I n the event of being obliged to ship lascars, 
in lieu of seamen pressed iiito Uk Mi^sty’s service, their pay is as follows, 
which is paid at the Presidency six months in advance^ S77z. 

1 serang, 6 SO rupees per nnonth Rujjoes 160 

I j^indal, ditto ^0 ditto m 

Iciscstrsy di4to ISdiiito 0$0 

Batta money to be repaid in England without intere-it 350 
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The practice of paying so much wages in advance be considered 
the cause of so many fires occurring amongst the Rombay shipping, as 
there is reason to believe they are often intentional. 

Lascars are likewise employed in the monsoon to assist in working the 
sliip out ; tiieir pay is as follows :~serang 250 reas per day ; tindal 176 reas 
per day; and each Ias<^ 125 reas. A country boat is also occasionally 
' employed in lieu of the ships*" , boats, for carrying off provisions, &c. at 
2 rupees per day. 

Boat Ajffo Cooley HiRE.~Tfae ship's long boat is generally em- 
ployed in landing the investments of the commander and officers, and in 
carrying off stores, water, &c.' The charges for cooley hire are these : — 

1 sling and mei^ for canying a butt of beer, or pipe of wine^Ilupee 10 0 
1 or a chest of wine 0 2 0 

Hoisting from the boat upon the wharf at the Bunder, per buttw^ 0 10 

Eor cariying dead weight, 4 annas per candy ; 1 anna per candy for 
hoisting; and 2 annas per candy for weighing. For cases and other 
packages, according to Weight and dimensions. 

Rates of CouMrssfnK.^ — ^On the sale or purchase of goods of all de- 
nominations, (except the following,) 6 j'la* cent. On the sale or purchase of 
ships, houses, and lands, 2 J ditto. On the sale or purchase of diamonds, 
peairls, and every description of jewellery,; 8, | ditto. On the sale or purchase 
of treasure, or bullion, 1 ditto. On goods consigned for s^e, and afterwards 
withdrawn, half commission. On procuiimg freight, whether to Europe or else- 
where, 5> percent On shipping for Europe or elsewhere, bale or gruff goods 
of every description, 2| ditto. On shipping for Europe or elsewhere, diamonds, 
pearls, jewellery, or bullion, 1 ditto. On ship's disbursements, when no commis- 
sion has been pi-eviously charged on freiglit or cargo, 2\ ditto. On effecting 
insurances, in the insurance office, J ditfo ; by private underwriters, 1 ditto* 
On settling insurance losses with the office, \ ditto ; with private under- 
writei's, 1 ditto. On d^ credere^ or guaranteeilig the responsibility of 
persons to whom ^^ds are sold, on the amount sale, ^ ditto. On the sale 
or purchase of cattle of every descriptioii^ 5 ditto* On collecting house 
rent, 2| ditto. Qn effecting remittances by bills of exchange, 1 ditto. On 
.taking up interest , bills from the ^ Company, exclusive of 1 per cent, on 
reuGUtting^ i . On the ^ale or purchase of public or private bills and 

Company's panfc^ ditto. On exchanging one description of Company's 
pM^r for on investing money in the public loans, and on transfer- 

ru^ securities from one constituent to another, § ditto. On 
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surrendering or depositing in the Treasury, Company’s securities, { ditto. 
On public or private securities, jew els, or olhel* valuables lodged, and after- 
w^ards withdrawn before the amount is realized, &alf commission. On 
procuring money on Respondentia, or on loan, 2 per cent. On recovery of 
bonds or bills for persons returned to Europe^ overdue, 2 ditto. On debts, 
where a process at law or artntratlln is necessary, ditto ; and if recovered 
through such means, S ditto. On managing the affairs of an estate for an 
executor or administrator, on, the amount recovered, 5 ditto. On bills of 
exchange returned noted or protested, &c., 1 ditto. On guaranteeing bills 
or bonds by indorsement or otherwise, ditto. On attending the delivery 
of contract goods, 1 ditto. On goods consigned, and afterwards wdthdiawn, 
on invoice cost, 2| ditto. On granting letters of credit, ditto. On 
becoming security to Government or public bodies, 2^ ditto. On goods 
consigned, which are disposed of by outcry, or sent to a shop, on net pros- 
coeds, 2 1 ditto. On the receipt and payment of all monies not arising from 
the proceeds of goods on which commission has already been charged, (or ] 
per cent, on receiving, and | per cent, on paying, at the option of the agent), 
independently of any charge that may become requisite through the necessity 
of employing agents elsewhere, 1 ditto. Where the debtor side of the 
account exceeds the creditor side by advances made, the agent to have the 
option of charging his commission upon the total of either ; and the balance 
of interest carried forward to the account of the current year, to be con- 
sidered as money paid or received, and chargeable accordingly, 1 ditto. 

When the balance of an account due by the constituent is brought 
forward from an account of the preceding year, and no^ pakf in the 
course of the succeeding one, commission may be charged thereon, or upon 
the residue that may be unpaid ; the agent in the latter case to have the 
option of charging his commission upon the residue, or upop the sums re- 
ceived towards the discharge of the original balance duc at the commence- 
ment ol‘ the year, 1 per cent ' , 

Sale CoMMissioN.~In the event of the whole of an investment not 
being disposed of by private sale, the remainder is sent to auction, or to a 
commission warehouse for sale,' of which there are several in the Settlement, 
where every attention is paid to the lotting and arranging the property, and 
the value guranteed on the following terms, vfc. 

On PiuvATB Sales.-^A commission of' 5 per cent oh what is syold; 

1 per cent, for goods sold by the proprietor after having been deposited fox- 
sale in the warehouse, but no charge will be made for goo4i returned 
unsold. . r 

On Public S.iLEs.~A cominilkipn of 5 per cent, on all goods and 
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furniture, advertisements and cooley hire not included ; the amount sales 
payable at one month from the day of the sale, or before, if required, 
on deducting the usual interest of three-quarters per cent, per month. 

On Private or Public Sales. — O n horses, carriages, or any othei 
article, when sold from 600 to 1000 rupees, 2 per cent. ; from 1000 to 600t> 
one per cent. 

diouses, land, or ships, one half per cent, payable on receipt, agreeable 
to the terms of sale. 

Articles exposed for public sale* and bought in on account of the 
proprietor, one per cent^, unless left to be sold to the highest bidder at the 
next public sale; in which case no^charge will be made for their having been 
bought in at the first stde* * 

* Provisions' an» RErRfiSHMENTsi.~Tbe Island of Bombay scarcely 
produces any articles of consumption. It is supplied with food for its 
numerous inhabitants from various parts of India, and every article is much 
dearer than at either of the other Presidencies. Considerable quantities of 
rice and other grain are annually imported. The prices are continually 
fluctuating, from the uncertain state of the market, which is under the 
superintendence of the Police. 

Arrack from Goa, Colutnbo and Batavia, *at one to two rupees per 
gallon, according to the quality ; but Bengal rum, equal to some of the 
West India rum, is occasionally to be procured from the Company’s stores, 
at an advance of 15 per cent, on the prime cost at Calcutta. 

Watei: is supplied by pipes from the Bunder, ^nd the casks filled with a 
hose, for which a charge is made^ by the marine paymaster, of one rupee 
per ton It is generally carried 'off in the ship’s long-boat ; but large country 
boats are to be preferred for that purpose. 

Cozm^Aecounts are kept at Bombay in ru|>ees of 4 quarters and 
400 reas. 

£ s. n. a.D.jp. 

stress.,,.., umke urdee. 0 0 0 0 60 

4 reas.... n dooganf,or sin^e pice 0 0 0 1 20 

6 Yeas , 01 S urdees. doreen 0 o o I so 

8 reSs, oriurdoes...^.....^ i* .,...*.1 fUddea^ovdinihle pice 0 0 0 2 40 

Aiddees, ar|nce « 1 auua 0 0 13^ 

isy fUddeas,or4aiius» h ............X quarter rupee 0 0 7 2 

iUddeas^ arBimaas ... „ balf^rupee X 3 

ipirlOannas ... „ 1 rupee 0 2 6 

s mfiees..,. « pauachea., X2 6 

3 pauncheafe, orlSrupecs « goldinohur ....1 17 6 

The annas and reas?*afe imaginary money. 
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Remarks on the Coins of Bombay^ 

SiLVER.~Tlie old Bombay rupee is the same as was coined at Surat 
under the Mogul Government It weighed J78*314 grains, and contained 
1.^4 per cent, of alloy. By m ancient agreement with the Nabob of Surat, 
the rupee of both Governments to circulate through both at an equal 
value ; while they mutually pledged themselves to keep up the coin to its 
exact standard of weight and fineness. The Nabob, however, did not keep to 
this agreement; for his rupees were found soon afterwanls to contain, instead 
of 1.24 per cent, of alloy, no loss than 10^12, and even IS percent. The 
consequence of this was, that all the Bombay rupees were carried to Surat to be 
recoined. This mint was entirely stopped in its silver coinage for more than 
twenty years, and the circulation of silver was ^occupied by the Surat rupee. 

In this situation of things the merchants could not afford to coin their 
bullion here, and therefore Bombay was long without a silver coinage of its 
own ; when GdH^ernmenl in 1800 ordered the Surat rupee to be struck in 
this mint, and since that time the rupee has been kept at an equal value in’* 
both mints. In both the silver rupee weiglis 179 grains, and contains 7.97 
per cent of alloy. 

Gold.— -In the year 1 774 the gold mohur was made of the same weight 
as the'silver rupee. It ordered to be of the fineness of a Venetian, and 
to pass 15 sDver this coinage, therefore, 14.9 grains of silver 

represented one grai|^^|Pl^ld for such is the proportion between the 
quantity of gold in this^^W mohur, and the silver in 15 old Bombay rupees. 
When the Surat silver cuiTcncy had occupied the circulation, this proportion 
between gold and silver was quite destroyed; so that gold coined according 
to Regulation of 1771, was now exchanged for no than thirteen times 

its weight in silver, and often for much less. ^ ^ 

In order to remedy this, and to bring back the coins of gold and silver 
to nearly their ancient proportions, and their relative value iU the market, 
it was ordered in 1800, that the gold mohur should be of the same weight 
as the silver rupee, that it should Contain the same quantity of alloy, and 
*that it should pass for 15 rupees^jr 

The present weight, fineness, and sterling value of the gold and silver 
rupees of Bombay are as follow, according to the new money system : — 



OraJiltift 1^6. 

! GraiJis Alloy. 

i Oralii« grout 1 
1 Wc#it. i 

Value. 
t». o. 

GoW Uwpee . . . . 
Silver Ilujjee 

maa j 

1S4.68 

14.32 

i 


0 1 11* 


From the following recent qffleid report from the Bombay Assay Office, 
tlie value of tlie coins current at Bonibay, or imported from other parts, may 
be ascertained with little difficulty, and with perfect accuracy. 





ASSAY REPORT, sheteiiig the Mint StMiiards Bombay, Cakutta, Madrat and Rnnt^A 
Amy, of ail the Coin,, tdthn cnrre,d in tbe Company', Territorie, under a. „„ „ Jx„. _ , ^ ^ I 


- Company', Territorie, under the PrcAdcney of Bombay, or imported a, BalLu-Au. 


4, 1821. 


N\MES OP COINS. 


Weight 

,i 

Touch 

* 

Chr.dec, | 
1 

IPerCk! 

1 dec. 1 


- ! 

I mTl I 187.65 . ' 

i ^ ^ moo m,Gs 165 . 60 1 imJm h 

i I Sll < 

[ ^Wjctot Dutch Ducat ...,« 53,25 68,25 5131 


I ^Wjctot Dutch Ducat ...,« 53,25 ( 68.25 

JJ^eeseorPurtuguescDdlar 220.75 91.50 

. Petto Ttjma» 73.5O 97.23 


» 1.9UUi,UUU J-v -v — — — 

187.65 J ITOaS^ ’ Mint I r« ^ 

iSw ^ f Standard. ^ Coins of these Mints, 1 part of Odd repr«i 0 its 15 of 

■Ml *4 I « BuBUm. I p„^,^ 

1 Current m the Feman and An 


Arahiaii Oulphs. 


New PltaiieeFt^foda 
Old- tio, do...«...,.„ 

Bhol do. do., 


I Bhoolpuddee,.«do. I 8.5.O0 . 

I l^audrj,...^. ! 52.72 gi.^ti ‘ 

I Funokee ... ..... do. ^ 52, v7 84.6,*=? 

S §«^5aP««J‘^ee...do 5C.97 ’ IG.^^ 

« Fudduck do *0 77 7c 78 

I Ku4vaniBt«...... do......„ ' 7” 

3? H^lee Sicca,.... do . ... o.im 7r iS 

J ModapttddM„..,io | 50.53 7:^23 


I S 5|f 

44.52 40^ I 

I "'•'“•offtelOoUisofthesameco.^age, .io, I 

44.-^| i i“ I 

wirr ' 373 ' 0 * fS ' oudduck, Dummull Kanghulla. | 

- 7 ? » 0 ’ 00 ‘ P vere Strunk by E^jen Rar-, ^f.^m»edar of the P- ^hwa, about 60 vea« I 

rLSb ^ ^5 S ; ^ j j MuiBono^. but the ^o^nage di. -ntinutd 1 

o«> O«*O«0*C«*0«,C#3,C#O«:«3#O#0*C«OtO#o^0K»''»3»C»C>*'->Kl OKMOtOtOCntCSMtOacwSKW •■>*'T*o*o*a»cto*o«*c*c*««*0«o«j«)«!«>«o««»ol^ 


52.85 

8^; 

44.36 

404.^ 

3Sfi 

1 

52.62 

62.69 

64.38 
81 50 

44.40 1 
44.52 

404.452 

405.^0 

eoD| 

"2 

0 


83.00 

44.85 

40a3S5 

387 

2 

52.72 
52, v7 

81. 3u 
81.6" 

4434 ^ 
44.68 } 

403.768 

407*037 

387 j 
3h7 { 

2 

2 

( 

5C.97 

50.77 

3<i 

O.W 

76.38 

7C..38 

T 

7^.>s 

58.07 t 

38.77 

.5.34.625 

.I'iS.S)! 

353dK#5 

5 >4 130 

375 \ 
373 

} 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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I NAMES OF COINS. 


I Hdiai^mKkaheel^goda....... 

f Bbatoree... ..do. ......... 1 

t ^ocqandtiXL. ....do.^ i 2i>.12 

[ Ba^gsdored....*....... do. ......... 1 ^2.82 


I V«ntrata^Qifcfie^...4o. 

• Herponhi^.*....... do. 

f Pavaa 7liaroKee...da. 

I Na^ TharcdC€« ...do. ......... 

I Gliamra 'Itwe^ee do. 


[ Baiia do* 

f Joona £wye ......... do. 

( Navee E3iee ...^....do 

• Cant^soy Eaaaem 

SvMsm Fanatos.................. 


I Bombay Roi^io .................. 

I Caleut&i...cto. 

I Madras .»do. 

I English ... 

I Spanhdi Doilar...vw 

I f Anhoos oar Chitisorae Rupee 

I t 

S t Thoora do.... 

1 t Jeer€e|>tttlot do. ... 

I t Belaixjoree .......do.... 

§ ISatoree .....do«... 


C»3*0«>«3«»O«J«3*O«J*O»3«O*O* 

AS- VV. 

Weight 

Touch! 

Gr.dee. 


52.80 

84.13 44.42 

50.50 

75.00 .37.87 

26.12 

84.63 22.105 

52.82 

84.25 44.50 

51.50 

78.75 *40.55 

51.50 

76«38 mss 

50.75 

77.50 mss 

52.89 

BiSB 44.62 

52.90 

85.13 43.03 

53.85 

85.25 46.18 

52.90 

84.76, 44.83 

54.iJ0 

81,75 4476 

52.50 

84.38 44.29 

53.00 

84.50 44.78 

5.82 

59.00 3.43 

5.87 

58.00 3*40 


M 

179.00 

9S,00 m,68 

191.916 

91.66 17A923 

1 180.00 

91.66 165.00 

436.36 

92.5 403.63 

415.02 

89.88 3703)3 

430.25 

83.38 3^.74 I 

172.50 

91.75 158.26 j 

172.25 

91.50 157.6081 

iiaoo i 

01.50 155.5 » ‘ 

171.6 j 

91.25 156 .581 

171.82 

85.00 146.04 

171.3 1 

O«C«0*CK>«« 

87.00 149.03 

WO*0«CW*Q*3«0»e«0* 


Value of ! 
100 in j 


Rs. Q 

rs. 

381 1 

00 

325 0 

00 

2J3 0 

50 

375 0 

00 

ml 2 

00 

^7 2 

00 

343 3 

00 


1 Th^ fkans have BtSe or m eurreney in thfe Proiinee i but as they are <^IatetI in | 
J to a sxnali extent* th^ axe inserted in the list. j 

{ This Coin was struck dimi« the government of Hyder, in the Mint at Bang^ore. It ^ 
J has no very general circulaUcm, but js occasionally received from individuals in pay- 1 
( ment of revenue. j 


Received for Assay from the Collector in the Doab. Cunent in the Southern Mahxatta country. 


} ■. rCunent at Bombay* Surat* Kaira* Canara, aadSoonda.' f 

Mint New currency. i 

Standard. • Do. do. § 

In this new Coinage* the mund troy of standard Silver is divided into fids, /instead (d* G3* as I 
before,) making the tefattve proportion as above stated, t'is 1 of Ch^d to 14.281 of Silver. I 
■» Full w^ht 416 Grs. ^ ^ BulHm. 4 ^ the I^ian and Arabian GuJphs, mid, to a cer- 1 

I Do. do. 433 do. j a* «w<kto. tain degree, Ox-er the greater part of the known World. § 
I — Stamiard Coin at Poona ; eurrenC throughout the Deccan and the Northern and Soudiero Concan. § 
r f Coined at Chamlore, and is the Standard Coin of Candei^ j pames equivalent wiBi the Ankoosec 8 
\ fto|>ees: current also in the Northern Concan. 8 

—Current in Candeish. ' i 

, / Coined at Nassuek; lwa» a discount of raght and twelve Annas per Cent, i current in the Northern I 
1 1 Concan and Cand«^ S 

I I — Coinetl at Bellapoore ; curront at Poona, Ahmednuggur* theCoftcan, Sec. &q. f 

1 f Coined at Bhatoore near Ahmednuggur \ ainrent in the Deccan j is inferior to the Ankoos^ one per • 
\ Cent.* f 
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I d(k « 

T Muli«t^arBi^;id8oia^ « 
\ gbfteQa^«e 4o» . 


[ do, .M 

Iisflcfie »*«.M »..«».*•«>**• (ld<« 

GonndBiiksh. ^ 

Nagp(«« do, 

ds, <•» 

Old . do* 

CamtttT do* »». 

Ba&asjpe do, 

Walkers^ d^ 

*••»*•<*»•*<*«**<* d(fe •*« 
'Sltdixaasfe do^ «. 

•»«*»******•*« do* *««- 
Alimedawad Stoea ^ ... 

Nevr do*..*....*, do. m. 

HaIlee...«.....do*.....*... do. 

Cub^ Kowno...*....*... do* .» 

PorelnxBdex oo. ....... d& 

dkv .« 

NewP^rdan do* ... 

Goa do. ... 

M>«!ore<nrNewHotker do. ... 
Midkaooor do. ... 

MniUmBookareo.*... do. ... 


Nanrampet., 


do. 


173.00 

174.30 

m*i6 

lb6.?3 

m.5 

mm 

iT9,50 

l76,ao 

173*56 

m-02 

m75 

in-Ti 

7^.13 

7C50 

159112 

141.5 
168.50 
173.56 

173.2 

172.6 
172.5 




S0.23 

92.30 

78*00 

8&5 

g?.S2 

94.2rr 

Him 

81.B8 

m,7s 

ms 

8.5.00 

84*00 

85.00 

96.2.5 
60.73 
6^75 
94.50 
94.d» 

86.00 

94.25 

71.7.5 

84.00 


REMARKS. 


102.576 

88.0CN> 

m,ns 

91.924 

91.013 

91.000 

98.000 
81.066 
87*373 
94.440 

101.535 

89.247 

91.540 

94.552 

92*703 

9l.fl7 

91.172 

93m2 

102.147 

20615 

51.535 

91.509 

SI.083 

87.995 


75.461 

88.039 


80.50 I 138.56 { 84.^1 

} • 


U-Coin«dRarsafii 1 |r al Porona, and is esteemed better Umn Che Aokooeee Rupe^ by one per Cait* 

|— .fedned at Poona far tnensmtile purposes. 

]«**Ccdi 3 cd at Waut^um ; bears a diWiuit with the Ankoosee Rnp^ of ej^t Antias per Cent.* _ 

f Current ia Cand^h. bv and sperh^Riesamecoiiiasassayetfunder the name | 

\ JBerhsnpoor Sieca. * ^ 

at i%ai»iTMrgooitdee^ and bears a disecwnt wldi tbeestabH^ed Ankoosee of two per Cent.* 

{— CoHiedat tetdcota; oanent in the Doab, Malwa^ Ace, 

l-^TOdattopoOTi^dnTOdoeesKKAnkooaed^lOQalPoeaail , , . 

7 bi(€^«^$trtKdtorigh»U|rMKii»ot^ this nuot has otKd^rESdllieecdBigetbtili^ the 

C^jIftedatOa^tenand C%i;dleiiiiddm^ inPeHima at a p®»ntuiu of two per Cent, for Ankoosee 

, Euisses:* eurrentthsoughoatMaiwa. < 

-..(kdtred at Indore : euimitthroiuhout Malwftw 

—Coined at Atmmgabad ; is issuedin immeint w the ttoops dt 1 ^ tor 160 Company's Rupees. 

— CSoined atKagpoore, aad rshiferiar at Poona Ankoosee Rupee hy lour Cent** 

— Tfs^f^^eurr^usy at Bnuwh} eumnc a^at bura^ Es^, Ate. *e. 

— Ccdoediotmeily at Bxoaeli $ noar^sax^effinitg. 
ia the Nabotfs Blstricts^ Kaixa, &C. 

OednedutBatoda, ak»irozret*tatKaura» && Acc* 

Ibrnterly st Ahmeda^. 

—Present cutrency thwe ; etinent also sA Anjar# and throughout Cutch. 

—Craned at Ahmedabadj curr^t withm the walls of the city only. 

—Coined At Anjar* curr^ Ihtra^bout Cutt^. 
at Poiebuntber. 

—Imported as BulUon ; eurreirt in the PershnyGrunK 
r-Do. do* ck>. ^ 

I— Do. do. do. 

[—Coined formerly at Mysore, now disai^pearing. 

1 — Craned at Httlkanoor, and beats a disoount <tf If per Cent with the iliikoosee.* 

Owned tdileritcht beats « discount in Poona of five Cent* 

i A speett^ fji Hyder^ad Rupee eoit^ at Nairainpet, but little known at Poonai rate uacextiim, from 
i 9 to If per Cent, discounc. 
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i NAMES OF COINS. 



Gr. dec. 


Tsnboume «.,*.««. 

W*ye Sicca..... 
Jumkuodee..... 
Bethanpoovee... ..... 

Pli0<^s!ie]:ee'«.^»».« 

En&umee 


.... do. . 
,.... * 
da . 

.do. . 
. ao. , 
. ^ « 


Briodicherfy..... 4o» ... 
Fonleej da ... 

Nepanee Fedtanee ..... da «» 

Sexnboo ......do......... da ... 

Mocxilicde da ... 

CM Smboo da 

Toic^^K^1qh^««. ^ .» 

Tdkoeltaie do. ... 

do. ... 
....M..*...... do* ««. 

Fetkai£B£ie,NeweEt*. da 11S30) 
S^oslsii ladqieodeot BoHats 




Weight! Touch! Currency. | 


171.3 

1T1.8 

175.00 

m.8 

171.7 

175.00 

F76.10 

mm 

1TP.75 

173.00 

174.01 

170.00 

m,io 

172.^ 

169.50 

174.30 

177.9 

4f&5 


PtefCf 

dec. 


854»0 

89.W 

92.00 

94.75 

91.50 
^.25- 

93.50 
94.7d 

63.00 

75.75 

79.75 

57.50 

59.75 

62.00 

94.00 

90.00 
90.00 
97.65 

88.75 

mm 


Value of 1 
100 m { 
Pure ‘ J?otnl»y J 


f 


REMARKS, 


Gr.dcc.j Ri.dec. 


r 


146.46 j 

153.76 
161.00 

169.41 
157.10 
1^87 
167.12 
106.91 
107.4? 
131^ 

157.76 
99.47 

156.16 

1054 

162.77 

155.41 
15S.55 
170.57 
157.88 
376J4 


88.9^ 

92.700 

97.76.5 

102,87 

05.39? 

90.278 

101.484 

101454 

6&264 

79.54S 

ns^m 

60.405 

94.829 

€4.00 

98Ji4 

94.37 

92.634 

10^378 

95.875 

228.532 


f A sped® ci Hyderabad Rupee» coined at Timboume bv the late Sadaser Monkaiser ; is In^or to Ihc 
. i f taper A&kooeee Rupee. 

—Ditto, coined at W'aye, and be«s a dls«Ktnt ifi Poona of (n^per Cent.* 

...^^olfted at dninkutid^. andpSascs at a di«!ount (€2 per L«it^ 

—Coined Smdeah in Canned 

, 1 .4 <^des uf Anfeoosee Rupee, coined at Phobishere, but inferior to the regular Ankooeee by 8 Annas 
1 1 percent. 

U-Ctoii«d at Pertahgbur, ai^iedcscf Ankoosee Rupee, but 19 per Cent, inferior to it.* 

i f The Etnarunee Coin struck by the Sultan, Iwt ks notcurr^SIbi this province, andisseldom reeved 

I by the Shnofifs'or Sahoekm. 

( This Cfflt* was stnw* at Mysore during Pooroya's administration ; it is current, but not genendlv. in 
; \ the Rannee Biddanocmdisinct. 

f TTiis Coin was strwdc by Karweekwr Mahamj at Panallee about 50 cm: 60 years ago* the mint still con- 
t\ tintwsj the wdnh^viay tittfeeamnwin these districts. 

i 1 This Cbitt waa struck by S^cwjee Row N'^k Nesnhalkur at Nepanec about lA years agoj it is curr^t 
f ) in tile districts of I^H^teKMHT^d that vianity. 
j— Turrentin the Soutbmi l&hriKlbk country. 

I— Thts Coin was stnwdc by Mal^ Row Modholktif about 30 years ago; it has a \'ery limited circulation. 
^This Gobi struck by fheBlunaafisn^of Sawaatatvdyr*out 8W vears ago. Itis butlittie current 
i ThbCotn was struck by Bhalasahri^ of TorerguRRynakhurga 50 years ago). It i 
j \ cummi» sot very gauaidiy, 

j^^Ciirfcnt In the Akmedns^iir distrietB. 

I— Coined in the fiawant stide? recaved for Assay from tht Politi^l Agent there* 

L..^Ded at Chib in 1817, by the Independents. 


; is but Uttie 


* The Rato of Exihange marked thus (*), were established previous to the Assay whidi was made in the >e» 1819, and may ha\e been ance corrected, 
t The Cans marked thus the comae of ctrct^|tk»i, fkcquentiy receive numerous marks or ehaps, and when thus disfigured, are called ciu^, dcaamlhear a dis- 
count, gmi^^tos, according to ciromistaiwea. 




*,* The sterlii^ value of any Coin in th^s Table may be found by multiplying the pure grains, if gold, by 2.1238, and if diver, by ai 4364 : tiie product win be pence sterling. 
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. By a general order, 12th of December, 1821, the pay of the troops in 
the Presidency is regulated according to the following table of tlie value of 
the contiguous currencies. 


Names of the diffterent Local Cwrenci.es. 

Rate per 100 Bombay Rupees 
at which to be iswed. 


Chandore rupees 104» 

Chinchore ditto lOi 

Broach^ new ditto 105 

Baroda Babasye ditto ...109 

Cambay ditto,,... 112 

Ahmeaabad sicc^t dittos latest currency 1818...10T 

. Cutdi Cowrie 375 

Kissoor Sbapoory 109 

Goa rupee i. 113 

Govind Busksh’s mcca, or Aurungabad rupee ...123 

Ougein ditto .106 

ludore <Btto .102 

Persian ditto .....1 109 

New Persian ditto 123 


Spanish dollars j 

German crowns 46 

Venetian (sequin) 21 

Gubber (Dutch ducat) 21 


Weights.— -The English weights being in common use here, and at all 
the othei* Presidencies, the following account of their relative proportions 
may be found liseful. 

The two principal weights established in Oreat Britain, are the 
avoirdupois and troy weights ; the last is again divided into diamond and 
money weights ; the grain is understoodi to be a grain of wheat, gathered in 
the middle of the ear. 


Avoi^upois Weights* 


3 scruples make... 1 dram 

16 drams \ .........1 .ounce 

16 ounces « .........1 pound 

28 pounds » .1 qusuter 

4 quarters Cwt. 

20 Cwt, « 


Comparum hktvee^ Troy md 
Afmrdup<M, ^ 

175 troylbs. ..,.iii^......l44 Avok.11^^ 

175 troy ounces ’ » ......192 avult'« oili. 

1 troy lb f» 5760< gmina 

1 avoir, lb,... 7000 groins 

1 avoir, os.*. « , ......437^ gr^ms 

1 troy 02 . ... grains* 


Tkoy Weights. 

24 grains ..make 1 penny wt. 

20 penny wts.... n 1 ounce 

12 ounces n 1 pound. 

The HMKieyers have a peculiar sub* 
division of the grain troy, thus : 

24 blanks., ....... make 1 periot 

20 periots » 1 droit 

droits tf 1 mite 

^ mit^ * « 1 grain. 

Biamoku Weights 
carats, each carat being divided 
4 grains, or 64f parts. Tlie ounce 
y contains 150 such carats; therefore 
^his carat is 3} grains troy ; hence 5 
diamond grains are equal to 4gold grains. 
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The other weights in use at this Presidency are the under-meutioned : — 

Gold and Silver Weights. 


6 chows niake.,,1 goonze 

2,] gooDzes.,.. „ ...1 vall=r4,4.75 grs. 

40 vails » ...1 tola 

24 tolas ,/ ...1 seer 

TJie Bombay great weights- 

iliiis divided : — 


Silver is cominonly sold from 90 to 
100 single pice per tola; but computations 
in money are made by fuddeas, or double 
pice. The tola equals 179 grs. 

pice, seers, maunds, and candies, 


ibs. oz. dr. 

‘JO pice,or 72 tanks, make 1 seer i^oirdupois 0 11 3.2 

40 setrs •* 1 maund 28 0 0 

20 maunds n 1 candy .....060 0 0 


Although the above represent the commonly received standard of gross 
w eiglits at Bombay, yet there are a great number of commodities which are 
not governed by them, but sold by the Surat maund, which, notwithstanding 
it is said to contain only 40 seers, is sometimes 41, 42, 43, through all the 
intermediate gradations up to 46; nor is the candy uniformly confined to 
20 maunds. 

MEASHRES. 


Lonc. Measuhe. 

16 in l' ,:sor tusso...inake,..l baut or cubit 

24 tus..os « ... 1 guz.=:27 E.m. 

T1k‘ English yard of 36 inches i^j in 
common use. 

N.B. Piece gwds, and a few other 
nvticles, arc sold by the corge of 20 
pieces. 

Salt Measure. 

100 }>askcts...inake...l anna =2J tons 
16 annas .... « ...1 rash =: 40 tons. 

Dry Measure. 

2 tiprces,... make ...1 .secr=noz. 3.2dr. 
4 seers « ...1 pily 

7 pilys ... »f ...1 parah 

8 paralis ... „ ..,1 candy=s:156Jlb, 


These measures serve for. wheat, 
and all kinds of grain, except rice or 
batty, which is sold by 

Batty Measure. 


2 tiprees...... 

...make.... 


7J seers 

... ff .... 

1 adowloy 

20 adowlies... 

... n •«.. 


paralis 

... 0 .... 


25 parahs 

*•* u ».•• 


4 candies .... 

. t* . 



* Equal to 34lbs. 8 oz. 1 2 (bs. 
t Equal to 863lbs. 12 oz. 12drs. 

Liquid Measure. 

This measure is used for spirits : one 
sce|i equals 60 Bombay rupees, and weighs 
lib. 8. 8 J dr., and 50 seers make 1 maund. 


Pearls have here, as at Madras, 

Beal Weight. 


4 annas 

... make .... 


4 quarters ... 

... IT •»». 


tuckas ... 

... H 


2 1 ruttees 

.... 



The tank e({Uii1s 72 grains ttoy. 


a real and a nominal weight : — 

Nominal Weight. 


16 buddams make I docra 

25 docras 1 quarter 

4 quarters „ I chow 


Thu nomimd standard is 1 tank to 330 
chow. 
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Rule for reducing the real to the nominal weight : — Multiply the 
square of the number of tanks by 330, and divide by the number of pearls; 
the quotient is the number of Bombay chow. 

By the Cutcha weight are sold jaggery, sugar, tamarinds, turmeric, 
ginger, mustard, capsicum, betel-nut, assafoetida, garlic, spices, pef)per, 
cardamums, sandal-wood, wool, silk, cc^^ton, thread, ropes, honey, wax, 
iac, oil, ghee, &:c. The two laitier are frequently sold by measure. 

AllTICUES PROdORABl^E AT BOMBAY, WITH DIRECTIONS. 

Alkau.— T he AWi toEw of two sorts; one 

of which, Barilla, is br^ght;^ b^ast of stones, generally loose, but 

sometimes in mat bags. Car^^ should be, taken that it is properly dunnaged, 
as it will diminish considerably if the wa^r gets to it It should be chosen 
dry and clean, of a greyish blue or slate colour, bc^li within and without, and 
full of small jiolas? like sponge if goods it will bubble much on being put 
into vinegar. Rgect that whicli is of a blackish green colour, and of a 
disagreeable fetid smeBL The other is? an icnpurc Carbonate of Soda, 
( Sejji^mittiy Hind. Sorjicn^ San.), resembling a sandy earth, sometimes in 
lumps, sometimes crumbled into powder. It is mostly brought, like the for- 
mer, as ballast, or deadly eight” • ; The Bright, when charged, is at the rate 
of 20 Cwt'to‘'®|:t0mv^. . '.'1,'.. 

ANACAamuM is> tlie fruit of., bean,4i«e, (Anacardiuni 
Orientale)^ growing in yarious pm'ts of tlic East Indies ; it is a kind of 
nut with a double^ shell, ^ntainiiig in the space between the outer and inner 
shell a fungous substance, .filled with a dark-coloured yiscpus fluid, which is 
easily forced out upon cutting the nut, and squeezing it between the fingers. 
This juice rubbi^ on linen or cotton a reddish brown stain, and when 
rubbed with W€i chunam/ deepens >0 a foil black, which is permanent; it 
is used in India for marking lihen^ and hence the nuts are called marking- 
nuts. They be chosen large, pliimp, and fresh. 

Animb is atiesinous substance, which flows by incision from the trunk 
of a large of the East Indies, 

and in Scmth Amerfc«a^ hl^ a li^ pleasant smell, little or no taste; 

colour a fine psde yeBoW^; in best ^ecimensit is quite clear and trans- 
parenU it readily bredkn between the t$eth, Imt on long chewdug, softens 
and sticks together, pum Aiifme should be chosen in large pieces, clear 
and transparent it is much enhancedtm value by having the dirty outside 
scraped off, which can be done ^ a small expence in India, compared with 
London : when laid oo a red jjot iron, it quickly melts, catches flame, and 
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burns away with a fragrant smell, leaving only a small quantity of light- 
coloured ashes. That wliich is small, dark-coloured, and opaque, should be 
rejected. Freight 16 Cwt. to the ton. . 

Arrack. — This spirit is manufactured at several places in the East 
Indies — Goa, Columbo, and Batavia. This is a branch of trade, of which 
the Dutch have almost deprived the Portuguese, the art of making it being 
transferred for the most part from Goa to Batavia. Goa arrack is both 
double and treble distilled ; it is weaker than that of Batavia, but has a 
})ocu]iar and agreeable flavour, which makes it preferred to the other sorts. 
The Columbo arrack is inferior. 

There are various accounts of the materials used, and the mode of 
making arrack; and the disagreement of these accounts seems to arise from 
the general appellation 6f arrack being given in most parts of India to every 
kind of spirituous liquor. The natives call our gin, English arrack. It is 
certain that the flavour of the several kinds of arrack differs as much as 
those of brandy, rum, or any other spirituous liquors. The Goa arrack is 
ifivariiibly made from a vegetable juice called toddy, which flows by incision 
from the coco-nut tree : when a sufficient quantify of toddy is procured, it 
is left to ferment, which it soon do^ ; when the fermentation is over, and 
the liquor or wash has become a little tart, it is put into the still, arid 
suffered lo work as long as that which comes oven has any considerable 
taste of spirit. The spirit thus procured is the low; wine’^ofrorrack, and so 
poor a liquor, that it will soon spoil if hot distilled again, to separate some 
of its plilegm : it is therefore immediately poured back into the still, and 
n otified to that very weak kind of proof-spirit in which state we generally 
find it. The arrack we meet with, notwithstanding its being of a proof- 
test, according to the way of judging by the crown of bubbles, holds but a 
sixtii, and sometimes but an eighth part of pure vspirit ; whereas our other 
spirits, when they sliew that proof, are generally esteemed to hold one-half 
pure spirit, 

Batavia arrack is obtained by distillation from rice and sugar ; it is 
said that the Chinese junks import large quantities of samshew, a hot, fiery 
spirit from China, which is mixed witb"»the arrack ; but it is more probable 
that it is consumed by the numerous Chinese who reside in that settlement. 

The following are the East India Company's Regulatioyis for shipping 
Jrrar/f, — No arrack, or other spirits, are permitted to be shipped iu 
India, or China, on any of the Company's ships returning to Europe, ex- 
cept such as shall be for the use of the ship's company on the voyage, or in 
the immediate privilege of the commander and officers/ 

Each cask or chest, shipped for the use of the ship's company, shall be 

K 
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I'nm'kecl Stores and each cask or chest, shipped on the private account, 
of anj of the officers, shall be marked with the name at Jengtli of the person 
to whom it belongs ; and such casks, or chests as shall not be so marked, 
shall be taken and deemed to be the property of the commander. In ordei* 
to ascertain the sums to be charged, as hereafter mentioned, before the 
respective accounts shall be adjusted and passed the Court, the arrack and 
other spirits received into the warehouse, shall be the first j)rivat(‘ trade 
articles put up to sale by each ship. 

Should those marked Stores'^ be refused to be bought, or not sell for 
a sum equal to the ICingV^and Company’s duties, the difference shall be 
charged to the owners in their account of freight and demurrage. 

Should those marked with the name of the respective officers of the 
ship, or those deemed to be the property of the commander, in the same 
manner, sell for less than the duties before specified, the diflerence shall he 
charged in their respective acc^vunts of private trade; 1)ut should it so 
happen that an officer importing arrack pr other spirits, has not a sufficient 
quantity of other goods to answer the deficiency arising as aforesaid, tlien 
in that case such officer shall not be employed again in the Company'’s 
service, until lie has paid the amount of such deficiency into the Comj)an} 's 
ti easury. 

The tonn||p;e of aiTack is calculated at 2,?2 gallons per ton. 

Arranooes are large beads formed from the rough cornelian, of van- 
ous shapes, barrel,’ bell, round : all are drilled. The barrei-simped, cut 
from the best stones, are from two to three inches long, and sliould be 
chosen as clear as possible, whether red or white, having a good ]K)li^lt, 
and free from flaws;^ the bell-shaped are from one to two inches long, and 
inferior in every respect, being made from very inferior stones, and of* little 
value. Considerable quantities were formerly imp6rted ; but in cousequenr o 
of the abolition of the slave trade, the demand is now very trifling. 
20 Cwt of arrangoes are allowed to a ton. 

Awl, or morinda, is a tree of a middling size, growing on the (>)a>t 
of Malabar, and other parts of India, the root of wdiich spreads, and strike ‘s 
into the ground three or four feet ; the trunk is used only for fuel, 
roots, wffiich are Jong and slender, are used as a dye in many puj’ts of 
India ; the colouring matter resides chiefly in the bark of the root. The 
small twdjQMvhich contain little wood, bear a higher price than the larg(*r 
pieces; iwefore the roots when dug uji, are divided into three sorts, 
coatte^l^fei^um, and fine: the coarse sells for about a rupee per inaumh 
the medium two or three, and the fine four rupees per maund. InJtqxui- 
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dent of the consumption of this dye in the province of Malabar, large 
quantities of it are exported to Guzerat, and the northern parts of Hin- 
dostan, to the value of several lacs of rupees per annum. It is seldom 
imported into Europe. 

Betel Nut, so called, but properly Areca Nut, is the fiiuit of the 
Areca Palm, (Palma atecifera)^ a fine slender upright tree, not above 
0 inches in diameter at bottom, and upwards of 30 feet high. The leaves 
grow Hire those of the coco-nut tree, and the nuts are in clusters. The 
husk, which is yellow on the outside, and brown and fibrous within, covers 
a nut about the size of a nutmeg ; shape somewhat conical : it is white, and 
marbled within with purplish veins, of a light brown externally, moderately 
astringent, and insipid to the taste. The nut is grown in various })arts of 
India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and the Eastern Islands. 
That produced on the Coast of Malalmr is of two sorts, boiled and raw : 
the former is the nut cut in, slices, and boiled \\dth a small quantity of 
Terra Japonica, then dried, when it is fit for sale ; the other is the nut in 
the stale wc sec it. When new and good, the nut will have a whitish skin 
on Ihe broad end ; but when old, the skin is easily rubbed off. Those which 
are worm-eaten and decayed, should be rejected. 

The largest supply of Betel Nut is from the Coast of Pedir, which 
produce^ it in great abundance. These nuts are seldom imported into 
England, though they might be of use in some manufaefures. In Coro- 
mandel and Malabar they are used in dying cotton goods. Betel Nut is an 
article of considerable trade from port to port in India ; and a very large 
q\iantity is annually carried to China. 

Caruamums are produced in several parts of India, but the best from 
Uu‘ Malabar Coast are usually brought to England. They are the produce 
of the Cardav/omfimp (IlacM, Hind. Pla^ San.) a small plant, 

growing in some places without cultivation ; in others they are propagated 
by cuttings from the roots ; in the third year the plants come to perfection, 
bearing abundantly for a year or two, and then die. The capsules are 
gatliered as they ripen, and when dried in the sun, are fit for sale. 

•'fhe usual crops raised in Malabar are estimated at about 100 candies, 
which are distinguished by the places of their growth, and are esteemed as 
follow : — 


I. Wynaad, which is said lb produce 

II. Tamaralchery 


HI. Cartinaad or Cadutinada 
lY Coorg 




Candies 65 
3 
2 
30 


K 2 
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About 5 candies of an inferior quality arc procured from Velater, whicli 
are sold at about lialf the price of the others. Many merchants, by looking 
at cardannims, can tell the country whence .they came. Those from 
Wynaad, including those also of Cartinaad and Tamaratchery, contain 
many round, full white grains, or capsules. Those of Coorg have fewer 
black, or light ones. The Velater sort are long, dark coloured, and thin 
skinned. Cardaniums are never garbled, except for the Europe market; 
they are exported chiefly to Bengal, Bombay, Surat, Cutcb, and the difler- 
ent ports in Arabia, Cardamums should be chosen full, plump, and 
difficult to be broken, of a bright yellow colour, of a piercing smell, with 
an acrid, bitterish, though not very unpleasant taste, and particular care 
should be taken that they are properly dried. They are reckoned to keep 
best in a body ; and are therefore packed in large chests well-jointed, pitched 
at the seams, and otherwise properly secured, as the least damp greatly 
reduces their value. Freight 12 Cwt. to th^ton. 

GrtE.‘\TER Cardamums. — This kind is produced on Ceylon, Java, and in 
some other parts of the East. The pods are large and long, triangular, 
thick-skinned, and dark- coloured, some approaching nearly to black ; the 
smell is less acrid, and the taste nauseous and disagreeable, not tlie least 
resembling that of the Malabar cardamums. These have occasionally been 
imported into England, but are not esteemed. 

Ckaya Root is a small root (of the Oldenlandia UmhcJlata) from 15 
to 25 inches long, very slender, with few fibres, cultivated on the Coasts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, and otber parts of India. It is used in dyiiig 
red, purple, a deep clear brown, and to paint the red figures on Chintz. 
The woody pari of the chaya root is white and tasteless ; it is tlie bark only 
which is possessed of the colouring principle. When fresh, it is orang<' 
coloured, tinges the saliva yellow, and leaves a slight degree of acrimony on 
the point of the tongue for some hours after chewing. To appearance it 
loses its yellow colour in drying, but still retains the above property on 
being chewed. It impregnates cold water or spirits with a straw colour, 
and to boiling water it gives a brownish porter colour. The colouring 
powers of the root are said to be improved by keeping three or four years. 
When tlic wild sort can be obtained, it is preferred ; and if to be had of 
two years' growth, it is reckoned still better. It is not esteemed by the 
English dyers. 

Coco Nuts. — This commodity is an. article of considerable trade, in 
various branches, in all parts of India — the kernel, the husk of the nut, of 
which coir is made ; and the oil which is expressed from the kernel. It is 
the produce of the Cocos Ntinfera^ a palm common throughout India. It 
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I»(»gins bearing when seven or eight years old, and iivx's so long, that its 
period of duration cannot readily be ascertained. A good tree will yield 
from 50 to 100 ants annually. The kernel is much used by the natives in 
dillercat modes of dressing ; when cut into pieces and dried, it is called 
copra. 

Coir is manufactured from the husks of the coco-nut, composed of 
small strings and threads, which, being soaked some time in water, become 
soft. AVhen beaten, the other substance falls away like saw-dust, leaving 
only the strings ; these a/e afterwards spun into long yarns, and rolled into 
balls. The cordage thus manufactured is much esteemed in India, and 
preferred to that of Europe on some occasions, from its advantage of float- 
ing on the surface of the water. 

CocoLus Indicus, or Indian berry, grows in considerable clusters on 
the 3fefm'periiiv?n^ a large tree on the Malabar Coast. It is a small 
kidney -shaped berry, having a wrinkled outside, with a seam running along 
the back, of a dark brown colour. It has a white kernel inside, of a most 
unjileasant taste. It is said that the principal use of the berry in England 
is to mix with malt liquors, in order to make them intoxicating; but tliis 
practice is expressly forbidden by Act of Parliament, (See 13 Ann., st, 1, 
c. 2., § 32.) These berries should be chosen sound, dry and clean, licavy, 
large, a!ul free from stalks and dirt. 'iThc small and broken should be re- 
jected, Freight 16 Cwt to the ton, • 

CoNESsi Bark is the bark of the Ncrium Antidysenlerhmm ^ a small 
ti'oe growing on the Coast of Malabar and Ceylon. It is of a blackish 
(‘olour on the outside, covered more or less with a white moss or scurf, and 
of an austere and bitter taste. The bark of the small young brandies which 
has the least moss or scurf, is preferred. It is little known in the siiops 
here, though mudi esteemed in some parts of India. 

Cornelians. — These stones are brought from Cambay ; they are found 
in roundish oval masses, somewhat like our common pebbles, from I to 3 
indies in diameter; of a dose compact texture, and when cut, of a brigiit 
glossy surface ; their colours are red, white, yellow, and variegated. 

The colour of the red cornelian varies from the palest flesh colour, to 
the deepest blood red : this sort is most in demand, g^reat quantitie.s hving 
consumed in the manufacture of seals, and other trinkets. They should he 
dioseii of a deep dear and even red colour, free from cracks, flaws, u\ul 
veins, and the larger and thicker they are, the more they are esteemed ; 
those which are muddy should be rejected. The white are scarce, and 
when large, thick, of an even t olour, and free from flaws, are valuable, 
'fhe yellow and variegated are but in little estimation, and should be rejected 
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Necklaces^ car-rings^ and otlier trinkets are manufactured at Cambay 
from cornelians, and are an article of trade to Europe ; they should be 
chosen of ])ure clear colours, well cut, and free from cracks and flaws. 

Cornelian stones arc sometimes imported in their rough state from 
Bombay. In diusing them, such as are chipped should be rejected, as those 
have been tried and refused by the stone-cutters at Cambay. Freight 20 
CVt. to a ton. 

Cotton Wool is* tlie soft vegetable down which forms the covering or 
envelope of the seeds of the Gossypium, or cotton plant, which is the sponta- 
neous production of three parts of the globe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Considerable quantities are imported from Surat, Madras, and Bengal, and 
occasionally from the Islands of Botirbon and Mauritius. 

The cotton from the different quarters of the globe varies considerably 
in colour and length, strength and fineness of fibre. White is in general 
considered of secondary quality. The cotton of the Levant is distinguished 
by its want of colour, and the chief part of that from North America is 
also white. Yellow, when not the effect of accidental wetting, or incle- 
ment season, is indicative of greater fineness. The cotton of the West 
Indies and of South America is called yellows but inclines more to cream 
colour. 

The East India cottons rank in the following order : — Bourbon, Surat, 
Bengal, Madras. 

I . Bourbon is the most even and uniform in quality ; it is of a long 
silky staple, very clean, and is the most valuable kind imported into Eng- 
land, except the Sea Island, Georgia. 

II. Of the Surat cottons, the Ahmood is the best ; the fibre is very 
fine, but not of long staple. The specimens upon which experiments have 
been made, fully prove, that if such cotton could always be imported, it 
^vould command a high price, and meet a ready market. The other places 
are Baroach, Bownaghur, Surat, Jambooser, Odasur, Hansootc, 8i:c. 
Great advantages would be acquired by freeing the cotton of every particle 
of foulness, as well as every mixture of tinged or inferior staple before it is 
packed up, leaving nothing to be made up into bales but the purest cotton ; 
by w^hich the value wmuld be much increased in England, and the freight 
considerably reduced by the impurities left behind, which are besides not 
only a great injury to the sale and value of the cotton, but the picking 
alone, which costs 3d, per lb, in Englq^^ could be performed for Id, in 
India, 

It is impossible to be toojs^^tive to the great object of shipping no 
cotton but what is perfectly i^^an ; it should^ in fact, he put intc^ tha! 
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precise state in which it is placed by the women of India previous to its being 
spun into yarn. The coarse and middling rpialities should be rejected. 

IIL The Bengal cotton imported is niucli like that of Surat, but 
ol' rather short ei‘ staple, the superior kinds being reserved for the nianu- 
facture of muslins and other piece-goods. 

IV. Of Madras cotton but little is imported ; *it is in general dirty, 
containing much seed, which reduces its value in England very considerably. 
Small quantities are occasionally met with raised from Bourbon seed, which 
it resembles in staple, but falls far short in cleanness and colour. 

In the first edition of this Work, the author inserted a statement shewing 
the progressive increase in the importation of cotton into Great Britain, in 
ord(T to furnisli some idea of the prosperity of our cotton manufactures. 
That statement was brought down to the year 1802, in which year the total 
<|uantity imported ftom all parts of the world had reached 60,329,311 lbs. 
To shew the prodigious extension since then of this branch of our trade, the 
following statements are subjoined ; whence it appears, that the quantity of 
raw cotton imported into Great Britain last year, was nearly treble the 
amount which Mr. Milburx deemed so large ; and that upwards of one 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds weight were in that year spun and 
manufactured. 

TIu' following is the quantity of cotton wo6l imported into Great 
Britain iVom all parts of the world during three years, ending 1823. 


Year!}. 

L),S. of fVinerk’a 

Brajs. A: Portugal 

East Indies 

West Indies 

Totfii 

Odlcnil Valiiw 

Pactroges. 

Packages, 

Packages, 

Packages, 

Pounds Wright. 

£ 

1K21 

300,100 

121,050 

20,700 

37,250 

128,573,275 

4,347,258 

1822 .. 


M.3,200 

10,300 

40,(;.^0 

139,7 97, ?35 

4,731,252 

iS23 


148,070 

' 38,050 

33,610 

180,233,795 

6,211,561 


The quantity imported from the East in these years, is small compared 
with that of preceding. In 1817, the number of packages was 1 17,055 ; in 
1818, 217,300; and in 1619, 178,300. But an excessive importation in 
those years glutted the market, and reduced the price of the commodity in 
this country below tliat which it bore at the place of its growth. The East 
India Company in consequence re-exported to China, in the year 1821, 
upwards of three millions of pounds w^eight. 

The following is the quantity of cotton wool taken for spinning for 
three years, ending 1 823 . 

y'ears-’ Pounds Weight, 

1821 % 128,527,725 

1^92 ......... 110 , 705 , 37 .*^ 

1823 • 
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Official value of cotton wool eicporfed from Great Britain^ either raw or 
mamifactured^ f(^ three, years, ending 1823. 


Years, Cotton exported. 

'i'ani exported. 

Manufactures exported* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1821 1,06*2,302 

l,8<)8,6Ti5 

21,039,1.93 

1823 l,27t»,26’3 

2,353,217 

24,5<)0,920 

1823 707,312 

2,125,410 

24,117,549 


Hence it appears that this single commodity enriches the country to 
the amount of twenty-one millions sterling annually, besktes supplying the 
home market with manufactures. 

EuriiottBiuM is the concrete resinous juice of the Euphorbia AntU 
qiformn, a prickly shrub, growing in Malabar and various parts of India. 
It is in tears of an irrcgulai' form, some of which are found, on being 
broken, to contain little thorns, twigs, &c. ; others are hollow, without ariy 
thing in the cavity ; the tears are of a bright light yellow, between straw 
and gold colour, on the outside, and white wuthin ; easy to break, having 
little smell, but the taste violently sharp and acrimonious. It is to be chosen 
dry, clean, and of a briglit colour ; its acrid taste is the great maik of its 
goodness, and ought to be such as to inflame the whole mouth, on holding 
a very small piece therein for a short space of time. 

Fish Maws are an article of trade from various parts of India to 
China, where they are much esteemed as an article of luxury. In chusing 
tliem, care^should be taken that they are properly cured, or they w^ill be 
subject to decay, and not be worth the freight ; the largest are to be 
preferred. 

rox^riTM Indicum, Tauzpaut, said to be the Malabathrum of the 
ancients, is the leaf of ihaLanma cassia, {Tejpat, Hind.) ; it is large, of an 
oblong figure, smooth and glossy on the upper side, and less so on the lower. 
Its colour is a dusky green on one side, and a pale brown on the other. It 
is furnished with three ribs, running its whole length, very protuberant on 
the lower side ; and it has two smaller ones' near iht edges. Its smell, when 
fresh, is aromatic and agreeable, somewhat resembling that of a mixture of 
cloves and cinnamon ; taste rather acrid and bitterish, but very aromatic : 
when chewed, it renders the saliva slimy and glutinous. The more aromatic 
the flavour, the warmer the taste, and the fresher, the more it is esteemed' 
Freight, 8 Cwt. to the ton, f 

Hemp. — The Island of Salsette produces two sorts of this commodity ; 
one resembles the Bengal Pant, the leaves aifd young fruit of which are used 
as food, and the fibrous part employed in several kinds of cordage. The 
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other resembles the Sunn of Bengal, and is much esteemed for its strength 
and durability, being preferable to that of Bengal for cotton ropes, where 
very great strength is necessary ; it is the best substitute for hemp yet 
known ; and could the cultivator be ensured a certain price, and a ready 
market for the commodity, very large quantities W’^ould be produced. It has 
been imported both by the East India Company and individuals ; but the 
heavy freight it is subject to, has prevented its being a profitable remittance. 
The purer and cleaner it is when packed, the more it is esteemed. The 
tonnage is calculated at 50 cubical feet to a ton. 

Lignum Colubrinum, snake wood, or snake root, is the woody part 
of the tree (Strychnos) which produces Nux Vomica. It is of a heavy close 
substance, covered wdth an iron coloured bark, of a yellow colour internally 
with whitish streaks. In rasping or scraping, this wood emits a faint, but 
not disagreeable smell ; wdien chewed for some time, it discovers a very 
bitter taste. It should be chosen in ponderous sound pieces, about a foot 
and a half long, free from worms and dust. 

Mangoes, the fruit of the Mangifera Indica^ which, when fully ripe, 
is yellowish or reddish, replete with a fine agreeable Juice, having a large 
stone ; it cuts like an apple, but is more juicy. Mangoes are sent to Europe 
as a pickle, and are prepared in the following manner when nearly ripe, 
they are ^ at in two, the kernel taken out, and the vacant space filled with 
chillies, garlic, ginger, &c. after which they are put in vinegar, and sent 
as presents to Europe and elsewhere. They should be chosen of a briglit 
yellow colour, firm and fleshy, free from fibres, and of an agree^Ie smell ; 
and care should be taken to fill the cask full of pickle, or they will be 
apt to spoil on the voyage. 

Mode of forwarding Mangoe Plants to jB«rcpc.~The readiest method 
of obtaining the plants in Europe is to set a quantity of the nuts in 
a tub of earth, and when the plants are grown a foot hi^, to ship them, 
placing a covering to protect them frpm the spray of the sea, being very 
careful not to water them too much on the passage. When the ship ar- 
rives ill a cold climate, ^ they should be screened from the cold. 

Manna (Shirkhisf^ Hind, and Pers. Tei'enjabin^ Arab.) is a gummy 
substance procured in Italy fisom a species of ash, Fraxinus ornus. The 
manna met with in. India, which is never imported into England, is of a 
very inferior sort, mixed with lekves, sand, &c., and brought from Persia 
by way of Bussorah. It is supposed tp be obtained from the Hedysarum 
AlhagL 

Nux Vomica is the produce of the Strychnos Nux Vomica^ ( Cuc/dla^ 
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Hind. Culamy San.) a middling sized tree, growing plentifully on tbe 
Malabar coast; the berry, or fruit, is about the size of an apple, covered 
with a hard shell, somewhat resembling the pomegranate, of a rich beautiful 
orange colour when ripe ; filled with a pulp containing the seeds, or Nux 
Vomica ; these are flat and round, about an inch broad, and of the thickness 
of a dollar, on both sides prominent in the middle, of a grey colour, covered 
with a woolly kind of matter, internally bard and tough like horn, having 
a taste considerably bitter, with very little smell. Chuse such as are large, 
clean, and new, iree from dust and dirt, rejecting the decayed and worm- 
eaten. Freight, IS Cwt to the ton. 

Pepper Is tbe produce of k vine, the Piper Nigrum {Mlrvlu Hind. 
Marlcha, San.) a hardy plant, growing readily from cuttings or layers, 
rising in several knotted steins, twining round any neighbouring support, 
and adhering by its fibres, which shoot from every joint at inteiwals of 6 to 
\0 V \£ suSetedi to tuw aVoug l\ie grouwA, tWse fibres would become 

-prop being necessary for encouraging 
Vo \)[\TOw out its prolific sboots; it climbs to tbe height of 20 feet, but 
tluives best when restrained to 12 or 15; as in the former case, the lower 
part of the vine bears neither leaves nor fruit, whilst in the latter it produces 
botli from within a foot of the ground ; the stalk soon becomes ligneous, and 
in time acquires considerable thickness. The leaves are of a deep green and 
glossy surface, heart-shaped, pointed, not pungent to the taste, and have but 
little smell. The branches are short and brittle, not projecting above 
two feet ffom the stem, and separating readUy at the joints ; the blossom is 
small and white, the fruit round, green when young and full grown, and 
turning to a bright red when ripe, and in perfection. It grows abundantly 
from all the branches, in long small clusters of 20 to 50 berries, somewhat 
^ resembling bunches of currants. It is generally propagated by cuttings from 
the Iioiizontal shoots that run along the ground. The [dant begins to bear 
about the third year, is esteemed in its prime in the seventh, which state 
it maintains three or four years ; it then gradually declines for about the 
same period, until it is no longer worth keeping : generfilly speaking, the 
popper-plant produces two crops in a year, but the seasons are subject 
to great irregulai'ities. As soon as any of J;he berries redden, the bunch 
is reckoned fit for gathering, the remainder being then generally full grown, 
although green ; when gathered, they are spread on mats in the sun ; in tliis 
situation they become black and shrivelled as wc see them ; as the pepper 
dries, it is hand-rubbed occasionally, to separate the grains from th(' stalks. 
That which has been gathered at the properest state of maturity, will ^dirivel 
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the least ; but if plucked too soon, it will in a short time, by removal from 
place to place, become broken and dusty. 

The pepper countries extend from about the longitude of OG' to that of 
1 IS'’ E., beyond which none is to be found ; and they reach irom 6*^ S. lati- 
tude to about 12" N., where it again ceases. Within tliese limits are 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, and certain countries lying on the 
E. Coast of the Gulph of Siam. 

The whole produce of Sumatra is estimated at 168,000 peculs ; the 
S. W. coast being said to produce 150,000 and the N. E. coast 18,000 
peculs.The pepper ports on the N. E. coast are Lankat and Delli, with 
Sardang, Tlie two first produce 15,000 peculs, and t\\e latter 3000 
annually. The cultivation is carried on by the Batta nation in the interior. 
The ports on the S. W. coast, and the amount of their produce, as 
given in a recent estimate, are as follow, 


Port and District of Trumah...... 40,000 


District of Pulo Dua 4,000 

— — of Cluat 30,000 

Coast from TampatTuan to Susu 33,000 
PortofSusu 1,000 


Kualk Batta %000 

Anabalu 2,000 


Districts to the N. of Aiuibaiu ...20,000 
Peculs 150,000 


It is to be observed that the production of [)epper fluctuates extremely, 
owing to the cultivators putting fresh districts under culture, when the price 
of pepper is high ; but never planting fresh vines, or dressing the soil, but 
abandoning it when exhausted. Trumah, the most extensive pepper 
district, was a few years back unknown to European traders. The pepper 
trade on this coast is perfectly free, the natives selling their produce to the 
best bidder. 

Penang, which produces about 15,000 peculs, (though mudi more 
formerly,) is the principal depot for the pepper from the N. coast of 
Sumatra. 

Of the islands at the mouth of the Straits of Malacca and Singapore, 
Biniang, on which Rhio is situated, and the adjacent islands, produce 
10,000 peculs ; and Lingga about 2000, most of which goes to the 
emporium of Singapore. * 

The W, coast of the Malay Peninsula produces only 4000 peculs in 
the territory of Malacca. The^E. coast yields a considerable quantity. 
The ports of Patmi and Calantan, about 16,000 peculs, and Tringana 
about 8000, 

The E, coast of the Gulph of Siam, from the latitude of 10] '^ to 121'’ N. 
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affords not less than 60,000 peculs, 40,000 of which go at once to the 
capital of Siam as tribute, and the whole finds its way to China in junks. 

The whole produce of Borneo is reckoned at about 20,000 peculs, ol 
w^hich ^ about 7000 are now annually brought, In the native craft, to 
Singapore, and most of the remainder is carried to China. 

The W. coast of the Peninsula of India is estimated at 30,000 peculs ; 
adding this to the aforegoing estimates, we find the aggregate j^roduction of 
pepper throughout the East to be 336,000 peculs, or 45,066,606 lbs. The 
average price of pepper has lately been about 9 Spanish dollars the pecul, 
which gives the value of this"* commodity, 3,042,000 dollars. 

The pepper of Malabar is esteemed the best ; next, that of the E. coast 
of the Gulph of Siam ; then follow those of Calantan, Borneo, the W. coast 
of Sumatra; and last of all, the pepper of Rhio ; which, through the avidity 
of the cultivators and dealers, is plucked before it is ripe, and hence turns 
out light, hoDow, and ill-coloured. * 

There are two denominations of pepper in commerce ; black and white. 

Black Pepper is of two sorts, light and heavy ; the former in its 
original state having a number of bad grains, sticks, and dirt in it : this is 
carried to China, but should be rejected for the European markets. That 
which is well garbled and dean, having the stalks, bad grains, and other 
impurities taken out, is denominated heavy pepper, and is the sort usually 
brought to Europe. It should be chosen of a pungent smell, extremely hot 
and acrid to the taste, in large grains, firm, sound, and with few wrinkles, 
of which it will always have some. Reject that which is much shrivelled 
and small grained, or which, on being rubbed, will break to pieces. 

White Pepper is also of two sorts, common and genuine : the 
former is made by blanching the grains of the common black pepper. For 
this process the best and soundest grains are selected, and stei ped in 
water. In about a week the skin bursts, which is afterwards carefully 
separated by drying in the sun, rubbing between the hands, and winnowing. 
But little of this sort is prepared, the price in England fluctuating much, 
being frequently as low as the black pepper ; but the white has this obvious 
recommendation, . that it can be made of no other than the best and 
soundest grains, taken at the most perfect state of maturity. The genuine 
white pepper, as it is called, is composed of the blighted or impeifect 
grains picked in small quantities from ^the heaps of black pepper, and 
retains more of the qualities of the black than the manufactured sort 
does. The tonnage of pepper is computed at 16 Cwt, to the ton. 

Piece are manufactured of various dimensions and qualities at 

Baroach, Ji^|i>aseer, Ahmedabad, and other places in Guzerat, and to the 
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northward of Bombay, They are usually denominated Surat piece-goods, 
and exported from thence and Bombay to Europe, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulphs, the Malay Coast, and various other parts of India: they are in general 
coarse coloured goods, prohihited for home consumption in Great Britain. 

The demand for Surat piece-goods has much decreased in Europe, in 
consequence of tlie improved state of the British manufactures, which have 
materially interfered with them ; and, from the abolition of the slave-trade, 
the sdemand for the African market is much reduced. 

Tlie following are the species imported into England from Bombay, 
with the number of {)ieces allowed to a ton. 


Annabatchics..... 

..H 

400 

I^oug cloths, half pieces ...... 


Bombay stufts 

..H 

400 

Lemmanuecs 


Byrampauts 


400 

Musters 


Bejutapauts 

..R 

400 

Nunsarees 


Brawlsl' 

.... 

1200 

Neganepauts 


Botcllees 

.... 

400 

Niccannees, large 


Chollocs 

..R 

400 

Bltto, small 


(Miintz, of sorts 

..R 

400 

Salempores 


Booties 

..R 

400 

Stuffs, brown 


Oui}j(‘a. Stuffs, 4J yards each.. 

«... 

1200 

Tapscils, large 


Boiig cioibs, whole pieces 

.... 

160 

Ditto, small 



N. B. When the letter R is set against pieces of 400 to a ton, it shews 
those goods are to be reduced, or brought to a standard of 16 yards long, 
and 1 broad ; where it is against pieces of 800 to the ton, to 10,yards long, 
and 1 broad. 

ExampIe.’^lOOO pieces of 12 yards long, and broad, at 400 pieces 
to the ton, make 844 pieces, or 2 tons, 44 pieces ; and 1000 pieces of 10| 
yards by 1|, at 800 to a ton, are 1181 pieces, or 1 ton, 381 pieces. 

Considerable quantities of coarse white piece-goods have been manu- 
factured in the Travancore country, and shipped for England from Anjengo; 
they are blended with those of Surat. 

PuTCHocK. — Of this article, a fleshy root, considerable quantities are 
annually sent from the W. side of India to China, where it is used in their 
temples, having, when burnt, a pleasant and grateful smell. It is in general 
full of sticks and dirt. 

Radix Lopeziana is a root produced on the Malabar Coast, and 
brought from Goa, in pieces about two inches thick, of which the woody 
part is lightish and white, the medullary part more dense and reddish. The 
bark is rough, w rinkled, brown, soft, and apparently woolly, covered with a 
paler cuticle ; it has no striking smell or taste. When boiled in water, the 
liquor is of a yellow hue, almost insipid, impressing the tongue with a*very 
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light bitterness. In diarrhoeas this root is regarded as a medicine of great 
efficacy. 

Samhal Wood, or Yellow Sanders, ( Zandal^ Arab.) — The tree which 
produces sandal wood, is called by Dr. Roxburgh, Syrium MyrtifoUum^ 
( Chandanj Hind, Chmuiana-^ San.) and grows on the Malabar Coast, the 
Island of Timor, and one or two islands in the eastern seas ; but the Mala- 
bar is the best. The tree has something of the appearance of a large myrtle, 
with stiff branches ; its leaves, which are about two inches long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad, are like those of the privet, smooth and shining ; 
it bears a small red flower, and ihp berry is about the size of a pea, smooth, 
juicy, and black, when ripe.* The common size of the tree at the root, 
when it is cut, is about nine inches in diameter, but sometimes considerably 
larger. When the trees are felled, the bark is taken off ; they are then cut 
into billets, and buried in a dry place for two months, during which period 
the white ants will eat the outer wood without touching the heart, which is 
the sandal ; it is then taken up and smoothed, and according to the size, 
sorted into three kinds. The deeper the colour, the higher is the perfume ; 
and hence the merchants sometimes divide sandal into red, ydlow, and 
ivlute ; but these are all different shades of the same colour, and do not arise 
from any difference in the species of the tree. The nearer the root, in ge- 
neral the higher is the perfume. The billet nearest the root is commonly 
called root-sandal, and is of a superior quality. 

Sandal wood is sorted into three sizes. The first sort contains 65, the 
second sort 72, and the third sort 90 pieces to a candy : all pieces smaller 
than these, all rent and knotty pieces, whatever may be their size, together 
with cuttings, roots, and the like, are called Carippu, and form a fourth sort. 
The chips, wliich are removed in polishing the logs, form a fifth assortment. 
The three first only are sent to China. The Carippu is chiefly sent to Ben- 
gal and Muscat, and the chips to Cutch and Muscat. 

The produce of the coast is said to be about 2000 candies per annum, 
sometimes more. The Company used to send about 800 candies to China ; 
all the remainder was sent by private traders to Bengal, Bombay, Cutch, 
and Muscat. The Company’s Resident makes the purchase from the mer- 
chants on the sea-coast for ready money. These have always on hand a 
considerable stock, as sandal rather improves by keeping. 

In chusing sandal wood, the larger pieces should be selected, free from 
knots, rehts, ot cracks, of a close texture and fine grain ; of a dark yellow 
colour, an extremely sweet smell, and the outer bark clean off. The smaller 
pieces, and such as are decayed, and have white wood about them, should be 
Reeled. Particular care should be taken that a wood much resembling 
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sandal is not mixed with it, which, when cut, has neither scent nor colour ; 
it is a species of citron wood, and being in large pieces, it more frequently 
happ(*ns tliat the larger logs are changed than the smaller ones ; and you are 
liable to the same imposition in sending it from the ship to Canton, unless a 
very sharp look-out is kept in the boats. 

The tonnage of sandal wood is generally computed by weight, allowing 
20 Cwt. to a ton ; but the measurement, even when piled up carefully, 
far exceeds the weight. 

Oil of Sandal Wood is prepared from the chips and waste of the 
wood, and is sometimes to be procured of a very superior kind, nearly equal 
to the Turkey oil of roses, and very diflerent from the common sort usually 
met with in India. The best is about the consistence of castor oil, of a 
lightish yellow colour, and of a high and fragrant smell ; it sinks in water, 
readily dissolves in spirits of wine, and does not congeal except in cold 
w eathej*. That which is thick, glutinous, and dark coloured, should be 
rejected, ^ 

Sesamum.— -This plant is small and annual, and yields seeds, whence 
an oil is extracted in several parts of India, which will keep many years, 
and not acquire any rancid smell or taste, but in two years become quite 
mild ; so that when the warm taste of the seed, which is in the oil when 
first drawn, is worn off, it is used for all the puri^oses of salad oil. It is in 
common use in China and Japan, ^ 

Shawls arc manufactured in Cashmere, (which supplies the whole world, 
giving activity to 16,000 looms, and employing 50,000 men,) and from 
th(?nce forwarded to Surat, Bengal, and otlier parts of India. The wool of 
which they are manufactured, is not produced in the country y but brought 
from Thibet, where it is an article of extensive traffic, regulated with great 
Jealousy ; it is originally of a dark grey colour, and is bleached in Cashmere. 
The yarn of this w^ool is stained with such colours as may be judged best 
suited for sale, and after being woven, the piece is once washed. The borders., 
which usually display a variety of figures and colours, are attached to the 
shawls after fabrication, but in so nice a manner, that the junction is not 
discernible. The texture of the shawl resembles that of the shalloon of 
Europe, to which it has probably communicated its name. The shawls 
usually consist of three sizes, two of which, the long and the small square, 
are in common use in India, and are the sorts usually imported into England; 
the other, long and very narrow, with a large mixture of black colour in 
them, are w^orn as a girdle by many of the Asiatics. Tliey are generally 
sold in pairs, and the price varies according to the quality, it being consider- 
ably enhanced by the introduction of flower-work. For the English market, 
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those with coloured grounds and handsome rich borders and flowers, are 
most esteemed ; the plain white shawls, being closely imitated in England, 
are seldom in demand. According to Mr. Strachey, not more than 80,000 
shawls are made, on an average, at Cashmere, in one year. 

SauiLJLs, Scilla Marltima^ commonly called sea onions, arc knotty, 
crumpled, bulbous roots, like the onion ; they are large, conical, consisting 
of fleshy scales, thin at each edge, surrounded by others dry and shining. 
They should be chosen plump, sound, fresh, and full of juice, and care should 
be taken that they are free from worms ; having the outward skin taken olT', 
of a red colour, with but little smell, full of a bitter clammy juice, nauseous, 
iicrid, and bitter, and if much handled, ulcerating the skin. 

Turbith is the cortical part of the root of a species of conmlvolus, in 
oblong pieces of a brown or ash colour on the outside, and wliitish within. 
At first it makes an impression of sweetness on the taste ; but when chewed 
for some time, betrays a nauseous acrimony. The best is ponderous, not 
wrinkled, easy to break, and djscovers to the eye a large quantity of resinous 
matter. Freight, 16 Cwt to a ton, 

Z EDOARY, the root of tbeCf^rcuma Zedoaria (Nirbisi, Hind, and San.), 
is produced in Ceylon and Malabar, and brought in oblong pieces of a 
moderate thickness, and two or three inches long ; or in roundish pieces 
about an inch in diameter, externally wrinkled, and of an ash colour, but 
internally of a brownish red ; its siffiell is agreeable, and its taste aromatic 
and somewhat bitter ; it impregnates water with its smell, a slight bitterness, 
a considerable warmth and pungency, and a yellowish brown colour. Chuse 
such roots as are heavy and free from worms, rejecting those which are 
decayed and broken. Freight 16 Cwt. to a ton. 


SECTION XIV. 

COAST OF C.ONCAN. 


The w. side of the Peninsula of India is generally called the Malabar 
Coast, This appellation belongs properly to the S. part, for the whole 
ext^ comprehends three provinces, vix, Concan, Canara, and Malabar. 
Tj^^oast of Concan is the northernmost, extending to Cape Ramus. 
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BANCOOT.— -Bancoot River, in latitude 17° 67' N., and longitude 73^ 9^ 
E., is about 12 miles E. of Bombay ; it has 10 feet on the bar^at low water, 
and on spring tides 21 feet. The channel is on the E. side of the entrance 
of the river ; but being narrow, ought not to be approached without a pilot. 
The anchorage for large ships is in 5 fathoms abreast of the fort. Upon 
the 3. side of the entrance of the river, and on a very high hill, stands Fort 
.Victoria, commanded by a Resident. 

Teade.— B ancoot was a port of great trade before it fell into the hands 
of Angria, but at present it is very insignificant. 

Peovisions and Repeeshments.— Ships occasionally stop liere to 
procure bullocks, which are fiu: superior to those purchased at Bombay ; and 
wlien homeward bound from Bombay, a supply of cattle and poultry may be 
secured by application to the Resident, and aj^ointing some conspicuous 
signal, that the ship may be known on her appearance off the river, 
when the stores are immediately supplied. The general mode of payment 
for supplies is by draft on Bombay, payable at sight. 

GHERIAH.— Gheriah Point and flagstaff are in latitude W 3V N. ; 
and the fort at the entrance of the harbour about a mile further to the N. 
The point which forms the S. side of the entrance, is high and bluff, and is 
in longitude 73° 26' E. The flagstaff stands on a bill to the S. of the fort, 
and may be seen a considerable distance. The harbour is excellent, the ves~ 
sels in it being land-locked, and shelt^ed from all winds. There is no 
bar at the entrance, the depths there being from 5 to 7 fathoms, and from 3 
to 4 fathoms inside at low water. 

The fort stands on a promontory of rocky land, about a mile long, mid 
a quarter broad. Nearly a mile from the entrance of the harbour, which 
forms the mouth of a large river, the promontory projects to the S. W. on 
the right of the harbour, and on the sides contiguous to the water, is enclosed 
by a continued rock, about 50 feet high, on which the fortifications are 
built ; these are a double wall with round towers, the inward wall rising 
several feet above the outward. The neck of land by which the pro- 
montory joins to the continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the 
ground expands, is a large open town, or pettah. The river directing its 
course to the S. W., washes the N. side of the town, the neck of land, 
and the promontor 5 \ On the neck of .land are docks, where grabs are 
built and repaired. 

MELUNDY, OR MALWaN.— T his island, in latitude 16° 3' N., is 
the principal place of the jnrates on this coast, and is strongly fortified. 
None but the Rajah fits out vessels, which are of three kinds, gallivats, she- 
bars, and grabs : the first have in general two masts, are decked fore and 
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all, have square topsails and top-gallant sails, and are rigged mostly after 
the European, fashion. The shebar is also of two masts, the after -mast and 
!>owsprit vej y short ; thcjy have no topmasts and very little rigging, and are 
not decked ; their largest sail is extended on a yard of very great length, 
running up to a point, many feet higher than the mast ; they sail well, and 
are fine vessels in fair weather and smooth %vater ; many of them are of 
moi’e than 150 tons burthen. The grab is distinguished from other vessels 
by having, instead of bows, a projecting prow ; they are decked, and have 
either two or threemiasts, and are rigged in the European manner. Each of 
the Rajalfs vessels, of of these -descriptions, carries eight or ten small 
carriage guns, and about lOO '^men* Their general rendezvous is Pigeon 
Island. On leaving port, each pirate Jascar receives two rupees, the serang 
eight, and on their return they get coi’n, according to their success, and 3 or 
4 rupees, and more, corresponding with their rank and good fortune. Their 
cruise seldom exceeds fifteen days. All prizes are the property of the Rajah, 
who is at tiie sole cxpence of the outfit. The vessels taken are seldom re- 
tained, unless peculiarly adapted to the service ; the cargo becomes the 
Rajalfs property, and the vessel is released. 

They sail without any written commission, and with instructions, it is 
understood, to take all vessels that they can master, except those having 
English colours and passes. Sometimes, however, they are regardless of 
the English proteettion, which they thus contrive to evade. One pirate-boat 
boards the intended prey, and demands her pass ; and while some person 
pretends to read it, others pick a quarrel with some of the crew, and com- 
mence a seufile, in which the pass is removed or destroyed ; however, they 
take but little, perhaps nothing, and depart. Soon after another pirate boards 
her, and fimling no pass, pretends that the reasons offered for its absence, 
are lies, and takes all. In these cases- complaint is of course made by the 
plundered owner to the Bombay Government, and restitution is demanded, 
and generally made without much demur. * 

Between Melundy and the entrance to Goa River are the forts of 
Newtee, Raree, Chiracole, and Chapra; the two latter belong to the 
Bortuguese, but seldom shew their colours to ships passing. 

GOA is the capital of tlic Portuguese possessions in the East Indies, the 
seat of the Viceroy, the see of an. Archbishop, who is primate of the East, 
and the supreme court of judicature for ail the Portuguese in Asia, and to 
winch all others are subordinate. Algoada Point, in latitude IS"' 29 N., and 
l(;^l|||pt.ude 73"" 53' E., forms the N. extremity of Goa Bay ;* it has a liglit- 
house and small fort on it, but the principal fort is situated close to the sea, 
on the S. E. side of the headland, where there is a ^vell of excellent water. 
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from which the shipping is supplied. Nostra Senhora de la Cabo, a large 
monastery, of a white appearance, is situated on the summitfof the blufl' 
point of land, about 21 miles S. E. of Algoada, which forms the S. side of 
the bay. The common anchorage is abreast Algoada Fort, the flagstaff 
bearing about ’N., at half a mile distance from the shore. 

The bar at the entrance of the river is aboutr two miles to the E. of 
Algoada Point, having 16 or 18 feet on it at high water spring tides ; but 
the bottom about it being hard and rocky, and the channel winding and 
intricate, a ship ought not to enter the river without a pilot. After the early 
part of May, it is considered unsafe to remain at the anchorage in the 
road ; the Portuguese then send their large ships that cannot go into the 
river, to Marmagon roads, 4 or 5 miles to the S. of Algoada Fort, where 
they are sheltered from the S. W. monsoon, by mooring close under the 
N. E. side of that peninsula. 

The city of Goa is situated on the N. side of an island about twelve 
miles long and six broad, seven miles from the entrance of the river. The 
city is large, the streets straight, the houses regularly built of stone, many 
of them magnificent, but uninhabited. 

As a sunk rock off Goa, on which a vessel struck |n February 1623, 
is not in the Charts, it will be desirable to transcribe the particulars from the 
log-book.-— Standing to the N. in soundings, 6 fathoms and 1 less 6, at 7. 
30 P. M-, the ship struck upon a rock, soundings from 6 to and 6 
fathoms, soft mud. When the ship struck, Algoada Point bore N. i W. 
Cabo Point E. by N. § N. 

Trade. — The trade carried on by the Portuguese is very trifling, com- 
pared with what it formerly was. There are seldom more than three ships 
sent from Portugal to India in the year, and these generally proceed to the 
British settlements, to complete their cargoes for Europe. 

The trade from Goa to China consists of one or two ships in the year, 
which are called China ships ; these sail in November and December to Surat 
and ports to the N., carrying China and European goods, and, returning 
with cotton and other articles, call at Goa, to Complete their cargoes for 
China, and depart in March or April. The earliest of these ships returns in 
October or November to the Coast of Malabar; the ktei^ arrives generally 
in January^ They commence tiheir trade at the most S. settlement, which 
is Anjengo, from thence to Cochin, Calicut, Tellicherry, and Mangalore, 
and then to Goa. At all the above places they take pepper, cardamums, 
cassia lignea, and other articles, which they resell at their N. settlements, 
completing their whole voyage within the year. 

The coasting trade is considerable, which is caiTied on with the 
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different ports on the coast in small vessels, from whence they return 
to Goa with produce, which forms the home cargoes of their ships. 

•PaovisioNs AND Refreshments.— S hips are supplied with water from 
the well near Algoada Fort. Poultry and vegetables may at times be pro- 
cured, and fine mangoes and other fruits in May. Fish is abundant in the 
river, and many sorts are excellent. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in pardos^ tangas, vintins, and budgerooks, 
but there ai*e good and bad of each kind ; 1 pardo is worth 4 good or 5 bad 
tangas ; 16 good vintins, or 20 bad ; 300 good budgeroots, or 360 bad ; the 
pardo is also divided into 240 good or 303 bad reas. 

The current coins are, the St. Thome, a gold piece of nearly the 
weight of a ducat, which passes for 11 good tangas ; it weighs S3| grains 
troy, and is of the purity of 18 carats, and worth about 6s. 8d. sterling. 

The silver coin is the pardo, which is of two sorts : the pardo xerapluii 
passes current for 5 good tangas each, about 7|d. sterling; and the common 
pardo for 4 tangas ; the former has on one side a figure of St. Sebastian, and 
on the other a sheaf of arrows. 

The budgerook is made of tin, having on one side a globe, and on the 
otlier, two arrows crossed. 

Spanish dollars, Venetians, rupees, and all other foreign coins 
pass current here; but the price fluctuates according to the quantity in 
the market. * 

Weights. — The quintal of 4 arobas, or 129 J lbs. is in common use; 
but they have the Indian candy, thus divided : — 

lbs. oz. drs. 

1 Rattle is equal to avoirdupois... 10 8 

fei Rattles make I Matind 12 0 

20 Maunds make 1 Candy 405 0 0 

Measures.— C orn and rice are s(dd by the candy of 20 maunds, 
equal to 14 English bushels, nearly. The mauiid is divided into 24 medida. 
A bahar is '3| Portuguese Quintals. > 

The long measures are the Portugal vara and covado ; the former 
1 English yard ; the latter 264 indies. . 

VIZIADROOG, 8 town or village situated on a piece of table land, 
covered with trees, to the S. • of a narrow nook of sand in the bay of 
Viziadroog. This is nearly 2 miles brood and 1| deep, has regular 
soundings over a muddy bottom, of 8^ to 5 fathoms near the shore; it is 
pde, except just off the S. point, and affords a shelter against aN. W. wind. 
The river is about half a mile broad, without bar, and said to be navigable 
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25 miles for vessels of 150 or 200 tons ; it is perfectly sheltered from all 
winds, and vessels of from 6 to 700 tons may anchor in any part; and lay 
within 160 or 200 feet of the bank. Here they may load, unload, or dock, 
with equal ease and safety, as at Bombay. 

Provisions and He preshments.— There is plenty of good fresh water, 
fire-wood, and fish, to be obtained here. 

ZY&HUR BAY is formed by Boira Point to the N., and Pagoda 
Point, in latitude 17® 16' N., longitude 73® 17' E.^ to the S., distant from 
each other nearly 5 miles, and is about 2| miles deep : soundings from 7| 
to 6 fathoms in the middle, to 3 fathoms close ^ shore; the bottom fine 
sand and mud. It is safe, except off the N. point. Several large villages 
are in the bay. Tlie river, about | of a mile broad, is navigable for 
several miles, and is equally large and safe, as that of Viziadroog, 

Provisions and Refreshments.— *-There is plenty of good water in 
the upper fort, and in villages close by ; but in the lower fort, and near the 
usual landing-place, it is brackish. 


SECTtON XV. 

COAST OF CANARA. 



This coast extends from Cape Ramus to Mount Dilla. 

CARWAR. — Carwar Head, which forms the N. extreme of the bay, 
is in latitude 14® 47' N., and longitude 74^^ 10 E. The bay is about two 
miles deep ; at the bottom there is a river, with the fort of Carwar or 
Sudasagur, on the N. side of the entrance : the river is capable of receiving 
vessels of 300 tons. Carwar stood about three miles above the fort, on the 
opposite bank of the river. It was formerly a place of considerable trade ; 
but during the reigns of Hyder and Tippoo, it fell to decay, and# at present 
is of little note. 

Provisions and Refreshments.—- On this part of the coast there arc 
plenty of good bullocks ; but they are forbidden to be killed, on account 
of the religious prejudices of the natives. Poultry may be procured, and 
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the bay abounds willi various sorts of excellent fish. Wild peacocks are in 
plenty in the neighbouring woods. 

CoiKs. — Accounts are kepi in pagodas, fanams, and pice; by tlie 
Country merchants, in fanams of 24 budgerooks. 

6 Picc, or 36 Budgerooks, are equal to 1 Settle, or Jettal. 

48 Settles, or 36 Fanains « 1 Pagoda. 

A Carwar pagoda is reckoned equal to 3f Surat mpees ; 18 Anjengo 
fanams ; 1 h star pagoda; or 14 fanams, 4| vis, of Calicut 

The Darwar pagoda, being coined in the province, is most esteemed 
by the natives ; but the *Ikcii; pagodas are worth more, being of the 
same fineness, but differing in form and weight : 40| Ikeri are equal to 
42 1 Darwar pagodas. 

The Darwar Pagoda passes for 3f Rupees. 


The Venetian............. for 56 to 57 Settles, or 42 to 42J Fanams. 

The Gubber .for 53 to 54 Settles. 


One hundred ounces of silver give 79 pagodas and 34 settles, equal to 
286^5 Surat rupees ; or 89 pagodas, 30 fanams, 18| cash, Madras old cur- 
rency. Sj)anish dollars pass current 

Weights. — The candy is about«514 lbs. 14 oz. avoirdupois, though 
commonly reckoned at S20 lbs. 

25 Picc are equal to ...1 Seer =: 8 oz, 19 dwts, troy. 

42 Seers.... „ ...1 MatiUd. 

20 Maunds » ...1 Candy. 

MEAsuREs.~The covid is equal to 18 inches. 

♦ * 

ANJE-DIVA.-— This island is in latitude 14*^ 44' N., about two 
miles from the shore, to the S. of Carwar Head. It is about a mile in 
length, and possessed by the Portuguese. It appears on the outside barren 
and rocky, but on the side next the* land it is pleasant. Here are a 
small town and castle, and a few >,trdens; it is chiefly used to transport 
felons to from Goa and the isl&d of Diu. They are taught to spin 
cotton thread and yarn, and to weave stockings, which are the best made, 
in this part of India, ^ and very cheap. 

In case of necessity, a ship may find shelter from the S. W. monsoon 
under this island. « 

MERJElk~This rivet is in latitude 14'" 30 N., and longitude 74° 31' 
E., about 18 miles S. E. from Anje-diva. The entrance is between two 
bluff points, one to the N., the other to the S., which is the highest, and 
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ddbndcd by a redoubt, near which is a cluster of fine green trees, tliat 
makes It very remarkabh'. Just within the S. point, on the side ot a hill, 
stands a small square fort built of brown stone, and near it the village, 
IMeijce Ilivcr is recommended for ships wooding and watering, it being 
very expensive and tedious at most other places on the coast. Ij])oii the 
N. side oi thc river, on the hill, you may cut good fire-wood, and rice may 
be procured in any quantity. Fresh water is to be had also in great plenty, 
extremely soft and good, and with the greatest ease, as you do not go into 
the river ; the watering jdace is a very fine sandy cove, just witJiin the 
N. point of the westernmost part of the bay, where your boats may land, 
and you can roll your casks upon the sand to a low stone wall about a foot 
high, over which you may dip your buckets into the pool of fresh water, 
and a large fieel may water in two or three days. The most convenient 
situation to anchor is about a mile from the N. bluff*, having Fortified 
Island, near Onore, in one with the S. extreme of the land bearing S. S. E. 
The river in no place has less than fathoms at half-ebl) ; on the bar there 
arc 3 fathoms, and within it 7 fathoms, till near the town, so that if there 
was occasion, a ship might enter the river; but it would be neccssarj to 
send a boat first to sound the bar. 

Wk Karrs and Measures.— The candy at Merjce is equal to AfO lbs. 
:ivoii dupoi -, : 42 bales or robins of rice are a corge. 

* FORTHTED ISLAND.—This island is in latitude 14 19 N., about 
two miles ti’om Onore; it derives its name from being fortified all rouinl 
with a sto))c wall. The landing place is at the S. end, where there is a fijrt 
witli eight guns mounted. The island is about six miles in circuulferenc^, 
and about om in the nearest part from the main land ; between is a channel 
for large boats, 

A suiall trader is carried on with this islan^/or a kind of I’eddie, which 
is used by tlic natives for painting their houses ; here is abundance of good 
iVesh water. 

ONOllh^, OR HONAWERA, is situated in latitude IT" IS N., on 
the N. side of a salt-w^ater rivei. it s entrance is a shoal, on which are 

only nine feet at low water ; within it nas sufficient depth to receive vessels 
drawing Ifi orJ8 feet ; the best channel is at the S. part of the entrance of 
the river It is navigable a considerable way inland* A ship may anchor 
in tlie roads, with Onore flagstaff E. N. E., and Fortified Island N. by W,, 
about a mile from the shore. Fresh water is rather scarce here. 

Thade is now inconsiderable, the chief export being rice, with a little 
[upper, betel, and coco-nuts. 

Coins. — Tlic common currency here consists of Ikeri. Sullanv, and 
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Saliadre pagodas ; Surat and Madtas rupees, which are consiaered of equal 
value ; fanams, a small silver coin ; and dubs, a copper coin. 

10 Dubs ....equal to..... 1 Fanam. 

5 } Fanams » 1 Rupee. 

4 Rupees « 1 Pagoda. 

Weights.*— The Seer weight is the same as at Mangalore ; it ought to 
weigh 2if Bombay rupees : but these being scarce, in their stead dubs are 
commonfy used, and are somewhat heavier. The number of seers con- 
tained in the Maund, varies according to goods sold, vi^.. 

Common articles in the Bazar are 40 Seers or avoir, lbs. 

Pepper 42 26.91 

Betel Kut...: 45J 27.92 

Dry Coco-nut Kernels 48 29.46 

Jaggery 44 26.82 

Measuees.— There are two kinds of grain measures in use, one for the 
farmers, and one for the merchants ; the basis of the former is the hany, 
containing 87 J cubical inches. 

16 Hanies....make...l Colaga, which is equivalent to ... Bushels 0.816 


20 Colagas... n 1* Moray, or Mudy, for common use 1.632 

22| Colagas,. „ 1 Moray for sale 1.813 

14 Cokgaa... » 1 Moray for seed 1.224 


The basis of the measure by which the merchants deal, is the Sida, of 
32| cubical inches. 


6 8itias make...l Colaga Bushels 0.907 

20 Colagas... » 1 Moray 1.814 

30 Morays... » 1 Gorge., 54.419 


The bazar moray, and that of the farmers for sale, ought to be the 
same, but they differ a little. 

BARCELORE is about 14? leagues to the S. of Onore. The peak is 
in latitude 13° SCf N., longitude 74° 58' E. The town stands on the banks 
of a broad river, about 4 miles from the sea. The river has a bar, on which 
are 13 feet water at spring-tides. 

Traiie*— A considerable trade is carried on with the Muscat Arabs, 
their vessels bringing horses, dates, kismisses, &c. taking in return, rice, 
pepper, and a few other articles. 

MANOALORE.— This town, which is extenrive, is situated near the 
mouth of a considerable river, in latitude 12'" 50' N., and longitude 75® 7' E.; 
it is navigable only by small vessels, there being but 10 or 11 feet water on 
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the bar. The anchorage for large ships is abreast the fort and river, with 
the flagstaff about E. by N., distance from the town 2 or 2\ miles. The 
castle is large and strongly fortified, and so situated as to command and 
protect the town and entrance of the river. 

Trade, — The chief imports are cotton cloths from Surat, Cutcli, and 
Madras ; salt from Bombay and Goa ; raw silk from China and Bengal ; a 
sj)ecies of madder from Muscat; sugar from Bengal and China ; and oil 
and ghee from Surat and Cutch. Of exports, rice is the grand article ; it 
is sent to Muscat, Bombay, Goa, and Malabar. Betel-nut is the next, 
which is sent to Bombay, Surat, and Cutch. Pepper is the third great 
ai’ticJc. They export also, sandal, cassia, and turmeric. There arc many 
respectable merclumts, chiefly Perseejj, from Surat, Bombay, and to the 
northward, who have settled here since the Company have acquired the 
country. 

Coins. — The following are the coins in common currency here, and 
their value in rupees, viz. 

Ijvrri or Swiuiiy Pagoda 1* lliipocs. || Madras or Star Pagoda Rupees. 

Raliadry or Hyder's Pagoda ...4 Ditto, jl Porto Novo Ditto a Ditto, 

Sultaijy or Tippoo’s Ditto 4- Ditto. Canter Raya or Ikeri Fanam... a Ditto. 

Krlstiiii or Mysore Ditto .A Ditto. Virraya Funain J Ditto. 

Of silver coins, the Surat and Madras rupees are considered of equal 
value, and pass for 5| silver fanams, the same as are current in Malabar ; 
in the bazar they exchange for 10 dudus or dubs, but in revenue are taken 
for li dubs each. 

Of copper coins, t he Bombay pice coined in England, and Tippoo’^s 
dubs, are current here ; these with their fractions, 7], L and L arc the 
only small coins in use. Cowries are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods or debts, every person must receive these coins 
at the above rate of exchange. *The money changers give silver for gold at 
the regulated price ; but they take a small batta, or exchange, wdien they 
give gold for silver. They also give copper for silver at the regulated 
price, but demand 10.] dubs for the silver fanam. 

Accounts are commonly kept in Sultany pogodavS, rupees, and annas ; 
others are kept in pagodas, a nominal fanam or huna of 10 to a pagoda, 
and annas or 1 (> parts of these fanams. 

Weights. — The seer, or sida, used for weighing, contains 4297 
grains, which is rather more than 24 Bombay rupees. The seer is divided 
into halves, quarters, eightlis, and sixteenths. The number of seers in the 
maund varies according to the goods to be disposed of 
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The maupd, by which goods are sold in the market, is 40 seers, or 
28*14 lbs.— Tlie maund by which the merchants purchase, and by which 
the Company buy. and sell, weighs 16 rupees more, or §8.55 lbs.— Jaggery 
is bought and sold by the maund of 40 seeis, or ,24.47 lbs. 

The candy, or baru, contains 20 maiinds, and varies accordingly, 
from 571 lbs. to 589 J lbs. 

Measures. — The seer in the bazar is formed by mixing equal quantl- 
ticwS of salt, and of the nine most common grains, and then by taking of 
the mixture 84 Bombay rupees weight ; this fills the seer measure, and is 
about 73.683 cubical inches. The moray, or mudi, contains 38 seers, or 
about l il^ bushel English. 

The grain measure, by which the farmers sell their crops, is tlms 
formed 64J25 cubical inches make 1 hany, 14 hanies make 1 cullishigriy, 
3 cullishigays make 1 mudi^ or moray, which is about 1.2525 bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pCpper, are sold by measure; of this last, 
a pucka seer, or 73.683 cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh .^1 \ Bombay 
rupees, or 21 oz. avoirdupois. The corge of 42 robins for rice is 49 
morays. 


SECTION XVI. 

COAST OF MAFAIJAII. 


This coast is said to commence about eight leagues to the S. of 
Mangalore, at a place called Dcclah, where there is a white wall in ruins 
visible from the offing. From thence it extends to Cape Comoriji ; but 
Mount Dilla, a conspicuous headland, in latitude 1 59' N., and longitude 
75"' 31' E., is considered by navigators as the limit between the Coasts of 
C'anara and Malabar. This is the narrowest part of the channel between 
the main and the I*accadives, the distance being 27- leagues. 

BILIilAPATAM is on the banks of a river, abovit six miles to tlic 
E. of Mount Dilla. ^^lie river extends a considerable distance inland, but 
is QidSr navigable by small vessels, it having a bar witli troni out tw(> 
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fathoms, abreast of which ships may anchor in three to five fatlioms, about 
two miles off shore. 

(-ANANORE is at the bottom of a small bay, one of the best on the 
coast. The town contains many good houses belonging to the Mussulman 
merchants ; the remainder are chiefly huts. The fort, which is strong, is 
situated on a kind of peninsula, which forms the bay, and is in latitude 
IP 5r N., and longitude 75° 25' E. Ships may anchor abreast the fort, 
in from 4] to 5 fathoms. 

Trade. — The Chief of Cananore, to whom most of the Laccadives 
belong, has several vessels trading to Arabia, Bengal, Surat, &c. The 
European articles imported are chiefly for the consumption of the Com- 
pany’s servants stationed here. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Indifferent bullocks and poultry are 
to be had ; watering is difficult and expensive, and fire-wood scarce. 

Coins. — All Indian money passes here. 

Weights and Measures are the same as at Tellicherry. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, an archipelago of low islands, opposite 
the Coast of Malabar, extending from latitude 10° to about 12^ N., a large 
channel separating them from the coast. There are 10 principal islands, 
mostly surrounded with coral reefs and steep rocks ; but their positions are 
not well <k iormined, nor their description well authenticated. An American 
navigator states, that in 1818 he traversed them, and that they are in gene- 
l al safe to approach, and well inhabited, the natives not shy, but inoffen- 
sive. He recommends the Island Kau Rattea, in latitude 10® 34' N., 
longitude 72 ^ 50' E., as furnishing abundance of poultry, eggs, coco-nuts, 
and very fine water. The ship may lie off and on within a mile of the 
la!idliig-[)lace. The natives will bring off poultry and coco-nuts at a rea- 
sonable rate. If you want water, you must land, and make a bargain with 
tile ( liiel', wdio understands the use of money. A^ou then send your boat 
w ith the empty casks, and the natives fill them. The boat harbour is 
inside the reef ; the entrance near the N. end of tlie island, a fii^e sandy 
beach, and the w ater perfectly smooth.”^ — He adds, that the old Charts are 
extremely erroneous, which is perhaps thq^ only part of the account that 
can be implicitly depended upon. ^ ^ 

MINICOY, OR MALACOY, is the southernmost of the islands, in 
latitude 6° IT N., and longitude 73° 18' E. It is about 6| miles long, and 
liall* a mile broad, extending in the form of a crescent to the N. W., having 
a coral reef across it, the channel through which is very intricate and nar- 
row, having only two fathoms water. The town is situated witliiri this 
reef; the Inliyhitants are very eivjl. A trade is carried on from hence to 
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Cananore, in coir and coco-nuts, and al this island is cauj^lit tlie fish 
called commelmutch, so much esteemed in Malabar. 

UNDEROOT is about 3] miles long from E. to W., and 1 1 broad; 
it is in latitude 10' 48' N., and longitude 74"^ E., well planted wdth coco- 
nut trees ; the town is on the N. side of the island, and consists of a few 
houses scattered along the sea-side. Turtle may be taken here. The water 
is tolerably good, and the inhabitants are poor and inofi’ensive. This island 
is the nearest of the group to the Malabar Coast, and is about 3B leagues 
distant from Mount Dilla, 

The inhabitants of the greater part of these islands are Mojdas, and 
very poor ; they subsist chiefly on coco-nuts and fish, having no grain ; 
their boats are made of coco-nut stems, and their liouses are entirely con- 
structed of that tree. The principal export is coir, and that which Is made 
here, is esteemed the best in India; it has always been used by tlie Arabs, 
and our ships in the Indian Ocean generally jirefer it to hem{)en cordage 
for running rigging. Ambergris is occasionally to be met with among 
these islands. 

TELLICHERRY, the principal English settlement on the Coast 
of Malabar, is in latitude IP 44' N., and longitude 75^ 32" E., and about 
ten miles to the S. of Cananore. In fine w^eather, ships anchor in the roads 
in five fathoms, the flagstaff bearing N. E. by N. off the town 1 5 to 2 miles; 
but when there Is a chance of unsettled weather, they should anchor well 
out in 7 or 8 fathoms. There is a ledge of black rocks facing the foi t, 
where small vessels have been known to lie during the S. W. monsoon. 

Tellicherry Fort is of considerable size, wdth strong w alls, though 
rather ruinous, having convenient houses for the Chief and genii eimn of 
the factory ; that of the Chief is a large and handsome building. About a 
mile to the S, is a small fort called Mile End, and at a short distance to the 
N. of Tellicherry is a blockhouse. There are two towns, one bordering on 
the sea-coast, the other in tlie wood : the principal inliabitants of the former 
are Portuguese ; those of the latter natives. Between the towm and th(* 
fort is an extensive and open place; on one side is a pleasant garden 
belonging to the Chief, who has likew ise a small one adjoining his liousc. 
There is an excellent ride through the wood, much frerpiented by the Euro- 
pean residents. 

Trade, — A considerable inland and foreign trade is carried on here. 
Most of the ships from China bound to Bombay and Goa, touch here, and 
dispose of part of their cargoes, which is mostly resold to tlie inhaln'tants of 
the interior, wdio make their returns in the produce of the country, such as 
ginger, pepper, coco-nuts, coir, and cotton cloth, wdiich is very good and 
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cheap ; they have a particular kind of towels, esteemed the best in India. 
Here are several Portuguese merchants ; likewise a few Persees. Many of 
the natives are men of considerable property. 

Duties. — The customs are farmed by a Persee merchant resident at 
Tellicherry, and vary according to the articles bought and sold ; it is there- 
fore best to make your agreement to be exempt from all duties, which may 
readily be done with tlie merchants. 

Provisions and IIepreshmbnts.-— Bullocks and water are supplied by 
tlie Master Attendant. Rice and paddy are very dear; gram is to be had ; 
poultry is indifferent ; yams and other vegetables scarce and dear. 

It is difficult to procure plank or mats for dunnaging the hold, and 
stowing the pepper here ; they should therefore be brought from Bombay, 
or sent for to Cochin, 

CoiNS.~The coins current here are pagodas, rupees, fanams, pice, and 
tars. — There are two kinds of fanams; the one is a small gold coin, with a 
considerable alloy of silver and copper ; the other a silver coin ; the pice and 
tar arc coppei', coined in England. 

2 Tars equal to 1 Pice =: 80 llcas. 

10 Pice a 1 Fanam. 

5 Fanams..,. ,, 1 Bombay Rupee. 

The following are the rates at w’^hich gold coins commonly pass cur- 
rent at TelHcherry : — 


Porto Novo Pagodas..., 3 1 Rupees, |j Venetians, /i Rupees each ; but if paid. 

Star Pagodas Ditto. 620 Rupees per 100 Venetians. 

Sultany Ditto 4^ Ditto. Surat Gold Molmrs...l5 Rupees each. 


But to pay for Goods, 430 Rupees Bombay Ditto 16 Ditco 

per 100 Pagodas. 

In seUing goods, all bargains should be made for Bombay Rupees, 
or you will lose considerably by the coins you are obliged to take here, 
more particularly the Venetians, which seldom fetch more than four 
rupees each at Bombay ; and upon pagodas the loss is from a quarter to 
half a rupee each. 

Accounts are kept in rupees, quarters, and reas, the same as at Bombay. 

Weights. — The commercial weights are pollams, maunds, and candies, 
thus divided : — 20 pollams make 1 maund, and 20 maunds 1 candy, w^hich 
is reckoned equal to 600 lbs. ^Yoirdupois ; but the maund does not exceed 
28| lbs., which makes the candy only 670 lbs. 

Measures. — The long measui^es are tlie covid and the guz ; the former 
18 inches, and the latter 28i inches. 
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MAHE is about 5 miles to the S. of Tellicherry, on the banks of 
a small river, in latitude 11° 41' N. ; the river has a bar, but is navigable by 
boats for a considerable way inland. 

CALICUT is in latitude lU 15' N., and longitude 75^ 49 E. The 
town is close to the shore, making a handsome appearance from the sea, but 
is far from being so in reality. The streets ai-e narrow and dirty, nor arc 
there any handsome buildings. It is well peopled, and has a considerable 
trade with the inhabitants of the N. coast. A short distance to the N. 
of Calicut is a river, nai^igable by boats for more than 100 miles. 

Large ships anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flagstaff' bearing E. by 
N., off the shore two or three miles. 

' Teade-~V essels from the Red Sea, Arabia, and the northern ports, 
frequent this place for timber and plank, bringing with theni the commodities 
of their respective countries. Very little European merchandise is sold. 

Some piece-goods are manufectured in the neighbourhood, similar to 
the Madras long cloth ; they are of six calls fineness, that is to say, contain 
in the warp 744 threads, and the pieces are 12 covids long, by in width. 
Very few are made of a superior kind. They are sometimes bleached, and 
sent to Europe. 

Duties on exports are rated ad valorem ; it is therefore advisable, 
in making bargains at Calicut, to agree at a certain price deliverable on 
board. 

Coins. — The principal coins in circulation are tars, fanams, and rupees ; 
but accounts are kept in rupees, quarters, and reas, as at Bombay ; — 


16 Tars, or Vis...... equal to 1 Fanam 

5 Fananss « 1 Rupee 

Rupees « 1 Star Pagoda 

3} Ditto » 1 Porto Novo Pagoda 

16 Ditto » 1 Bombay Gold Mohur. 


The Spanish dollar, full weight, is accounted 2| rupees, but passes in 
the bazar only from 10 fanams 4 tars, to lp| fanams. 

The fanam is a small gpld coin, with a considerable alloy of silver and 
copper ; and the tar is a small silver coin. 

The Calicut fanams have been found, by assays made at Bombay, 
to contain 52 J parts gold, 29 silver, and 17 J copper. They are worth 
6d. sterling. 

Weichts.— 100 pools make 1 maund of 30 lbs. avoirdupois ; and 20 
maunds make 1 candy of 600 lbs. 

In the IVIalabar w'eiglits, commonly used here, the maund is 24 lbs. 
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2 oz. ; and the candy 482| lbs. The Calicut miscal weighs 2 dwts. 21 
grains troy. 

Measures.— The covid is 18 inches, and the guz, 281 inches, long 
measure. Timber is sometimes measured by the covid (18 inches) and 
borell : 12 borelJs make 1 covid, when the timber is sawed, and 24 when 
unsawed. 

See also Tellicherry. 

BEYPOUR is in latitude 11"** 10' N., and longitude 75° 51' E., about 
two leagues to the S. of Calicut. It is a small town, and has hardly any 
trade. The situation is beautiful, on the N. side of a river, a sliort 
distance from the sea. Within, Ihe river has deep water, but like all those 
on the coast, has a ba?: at its mouth : at favourable seasons vessels drawing 
14 feet may be floated over the bar by means of casks. 

' TIMBER OBTAINABLE AT BEYFOUR. 

Teak, (Saguh^ Hind.) Tectmia grandis . — This tree is a native of the 
forests in many parts of the East ; it growfe to an immense size, sometimes 
50 feet long, and 20 inches in diameter. For ship-building the teak is rec- 
koned superior to any other sort of wood, in or out of water, and has by 
long experience been found to be the most useful timber in Asia. It is 
easily worked, and at the same time strong and durable. That produced on 
the Coast of Malabar is the most esteemed ; next, that on tlie Coromandel 
Coast, near the banks of the Godavery ; then that of Pegu. The largest 
quantities are produced in the latter place. The rivers enable the natives to 
bring it from the interior of the country at a very cheap rate ; the prices 
are therefore lower than in any other part of India. 

In the year 1799, 10,000 teak trees were brought down Beypour 
River. Tliis was the produce of several years ; but it is estimated that from 
2 to 3000 trees may be annually procured. Bombay is generally supplied 
with teak plank from this part of the coast ; the Company usually contract 
for what they require, and the Resident at Cochin frequently lias the 
contract. 

In purchasing plank, it is better to agree for it in gU25 and borels, in 
preferenetj to feet and inches, from the great difficulty of converting English 
measure into candies, on account of the fractions, wliich occasion much dis- 
pute between tlie measurers. If the dimensions Are agreed upon in guz and 
borels, the above timber will stapd thus : 

1st sort -w^^^^.;!^^..17.to 19 guz long, and 12 to 14 borels square. 

2d 17 ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 

3d ditto 9 to 14 ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 
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Notwithstanding the Coast of Malabar may be considered the store- 
house for Bombay, yet the demand for teak timber has so much increased, 
that large quantities have been imported from Rangoon. 

PANIANI RIVER is in latitude 10° 36' N., and longitude 75^ 58' E., 
navigable only by small craft, the water being shoaL The town is scattered 
over a sandy plain on the S. side of the river, and contains about 500 houses 
belonging to the traders, with above 40 mosques, and upwards of 1000 huts 
inhabited by the lower orders of people. It is very irregularly built ; but 
many of the houses are two stories high, built of stone, and thatched with 
coco-nut leaves. The huts are inhabited by boatmen and fishermen, 
formerly Mucuas, a low cast of iBtindoos ; but now they have all embraced 
the faith of Mahomet. 

Near this place there is a remarkable gap in the mountains, called the 
Ghauts, through which the N. R monsoon blows in general stronger than on 
any otlier part of the coast, 

TiiAnE.— The merchants of this place have many trading boats, called 
pataraars, which on an average carry 60,000 coco-mUs, or 1000 mudies of 
rice, equal to 500 Bengal bags of 2 maunds each : these frequent Tellicherry 
and Calient for supplies of such European and Bengal goods as are in request 
on ibis part of the coast. Paniani is also frequented by vessels from dilfer- 
ent places on ibe coast. 

CHITWA Is in latitude 10" 32' N., and longitude W 5' E., about 
SIX miles S. S. E. from Paniani. Tbe village stands on the N. side of a 
river ; it is small, and a place of but little trade. Ships anchor off this 
plade in 6 fathoms abreast the river, which is wide, but will only admit boats 
or small vessels. 

CIIANGANORE, or Aycotta River, is about 3 miles to the S. of 
Chitwa ; it has a bar at its entrance, with 6 or 6 feet water on it, and 14 or 
16 feet inside. The town is about three miles from the sea, in latitude 10^ 
11' N., and longitude 76*^ 16' E. 

COCHIN is situated in latitude 9° 58' N., and longitude 76^ 17' E., and 
stands on the S. side of tbe entrance of the most considerable river on the 
Coast of Malabar, which, like the other rivers, has a bar, navigable by ships 
drawing 14 or 15 feet water. The channel is on the N. shore. There is at 
times a surf on the bar; strangers ought therefore to be careful in running 
for the river in their boats, as accidents have happened to persons crossing 
the bar late in the evening. The common anchorage is in five to six fathoms, 
with the flagstaff bearing E. N. E., about three miles' off shore. 

Tj|g present town is small, being about a mile, or little more in 
circirfl^^id it is now completely fortified. As the town is close ^o tlic sea 
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on one side, and the other Is on the banks of the S. entrance of the river, it 
is thus by art made a very strong island. The entrance of the river is nar- 
row for some little space above the town, when it widens by degrees, and 
becomes large and spacious. 

The streets are straight ; the houses built of brick, and kept in excellent 
order. The channels for the water are on eacli side the street, narrow and 
deep; the sides and bottom are covered with red tiles, each about 14 inches 
square, and thick in proportion. The whole town is gravelled ; the streets 
and squares are raised in the middle, and slope gently to the channels, so 
that even in the rainy season the streets are clean and neat. 

On the N. side of the entrance of the river is a spiu:ious green lawn, 
more than a mile broad, which reaches along the banks of the river, opposite 
to and above the town ; as the river is there very narrow, it serves as the 
town ditch : it forms an esplanade, terminated by a thick and well-grown 
wood of coco-nut and other trees. 

Cochin was transferred to the English by the Netherlands Government, 
in 1814, in exchange for the island of Banca. 

Trat)e. — The principal part of the commerce at Cochin is in the hands 
of Jew merchants, several of whom are very rich. The port is frequented 
by ships bound from Bengal to Bombay and other places to the N., as well 
as the Portuguese ships from China, bound to Goa ; and a comidcrablc 
trade is carried on by the natives of India and Arabia. Here are sometimes 
50 vessels from Surat, Bombay, Goa, Mangalore, Tellicherry, Onore, 
Calicut, and other places on the coast, besides Arabs from Mocha, Judda, 
and Muscat. By the vessels from Muscat, and places in the Bed Sea, 
are imported almonds, aloes, assafa4ida, brimstone, cummin seed, dates, 
gurn Arabic, pearls, rose maloes, rose water, sharks’-fins, and salt. By 
vessels from Bombay and the different ports to the N. are imported 
arrack, cloths of sorts, cotton, castor oil, copper, cummin seed, grain, 
ghee, iron, lead, medicines, opium, quicksilver, red lead, rice, saffron, 
shawls, steel, tobacco, and wheat. From China and places to the E. are 
imported alum, benjamin, camphire, cinnamon, cloves, China root, China- 
ware, cinnabar, dammer, mace, nutmegs, sugar candy, silks, sago, teas, 
and tutenague. 

The principal articles of export are the following, mostly produced on 
the coast : — Coco-nuts, cassia, rardamums, coir, cowries, cocuiiis indicus, 
Columbo root, elephants’ teeth, fish maws, ginger, pepper, sandal wood, 
tamarinds, turmeric, teak wood, and \vax. 

Vessels which do not draw more than 14 feet water, load and unload at 
Mutton ^’herry, mile from Cochin. 

► M 
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Pkoyisions and Refreshments. — Plenty of good provisions may be* 
had, particularly all kinds of poultry. It is usual for ships proceeding on 
their voyage to and from Bombay and Surat, to touch at this place, to take 
in a stock of tresh provisions, all of which are very reasonable when com- 
pared with tlie prices paid at the settlements belonging to the English on this 
side of India. Fowls are in general small. Bullocks are procured from 
Chitwa, but are small. Good yams and other vegetables are to be procured, 
w ith v.irious kinds of fruit. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in rupees of 16 annas, which are considered 
equal to the Surat rupees. Accounts are also kept in fanams, 20 of which 
e(|ual tlie rupee, and 4 fanams make a schilling. 

Most Indian and other coins pass here : the exchanges are generally as 
follow : 


Ducatoons...... 

ScfitUin^s. 

...at 124 or 

Fanams. 

50 

Spanish Dollars in tale 

10 ... 

38 to 40 

Venetians and Gubbers 

18 ... 

72, 74; 76 

Surat and Bombay Ilupees... 


20 

Rix-Dollars 

8 ... 

32 

Negapatam Pagodas 

le ... 

64 

Copang 


48i 


Spanish dollars are seldom weighed here, but are taken by the tale at 2 
Surat rupees each. When these dollars are valued at 40 fanams, an English 
crown is worth 40|. When Surat rupees are 20 fanams each, pagodas 
are 64. Gubbers are 1 per cent. less than sequins. 

Weights.— Gold and silver are weighed by the sicca weight (See Ben- 
gal) : 1 sicca is equal to 31 fanams ; 72 fanams make 8 pagodas, or 1 dollar 
weight ; and 93 fanams are the weight of 10 sequias, or 3 sicca weight. 

The great weights are the maund, which is 271bs. 2^ oz. avoirdupois ; 
20 of which make a candy, or 643| lbs. The Cochin candy equals 7 Bengal 
Factory maunds, 11 seers, 2|chittacks. 

ALJPEE is in lat. 9^ 30' N. long. 76® 34^ E., near a river, which has a 
communication with that of Quilon, and runs nearly parallel with the coast ; 
the banks are woody, and the lands well cultivated. The town is of consi- 
derable size, and very populous, having many good houses ; it belongs to the 
Rajah of Travancorc, whose flag is generally kept flying. There is a kind 
of tavern, but the accommodations are dirty and bad. 

Trade —A number of merchants are fettled here, some of whom act as 
agents for the houses at Bombay. Afeiy drugs are to be procured,such as coculus 
indicus, cardamums, zedoary, cassia,, and coffee. Elephants'* teeth are likewise 
to be met with occasionally ; pepper, grain, and timber form the^principal 
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pany, and tlieir ships occasionally stop here to receive it on board. Small 
coasting vessels are sometimes built here. 

PORCA is situated in lat. 9^ 20' N. about 9 leagues S. by E. Aom 
Cochin^ belonging also to Travancore. It is a small town, consisting of low 
houses covered with cadjan leaves ; there is one house with white walls 
larger than the others, by which this place may be distinguished. The 
anchorage is in 5 or 6 fathoms, the white house bearing N.E. by E., distance 
off shore 1 ? to 2 miles. 

There are several villages on the coast between Cochin and Quilon, 
which are only frequented by the small coasting vessels, for coir, timber ibr 
ship-building, and pepper. 

QUILON. — The fort of Quilon is on a point of land, in lat. S'" 53' N. 
and long. 70*^ 37' E., about 3 miles to the S. of Iviker river, wdiich is a wide 
inlet leading to several rivers, one communicating with Alipce and Cochin, 
navigable only by flat-bottomed boats. The Company have warehouses at 
Quilon for pepper, and their ships call here to receive it on board. 

AN JEN GO, in latitude 8® 39 N. longitude 49' E., about 20 miles to 
the S. of Quilon, is the most southerly possession belonging to the Company 
on the Malabai' Coast. The fort is regular ; on the land side it is secured 
by a broad and deep river, whicli, after winding round the greatest part of 
the fort, empties itself into the sea a little to the S. This river would 
be useful, but it has a bar navigable only for small vessels. The Chief and 
the Company\s servants reside within the fort ; and as there is no tavern or 
place of accommodation for visiters, the Chief generally entertains them 
during their stay in the roads. There are a few small houses and huts in the 
vicinity of the fort/ but nothing that deserv’^es the name of a town. Ships 
generally anchor wdth the flagstaff bearing E. N. E. in 11 or 12 fathoms, 
about 2 miles from the shore. The principal intention of this settlement is 
the procuring pepper produced in the Travancore country. 

Tiiabe. — Pepper is the staple comnjodity, which is generally purchased 
on account of the Company, and shipped off in denies, or country boats, on 
account of the surf. There are some coarse white piece-goods manuflictured 
here, for the Europe market. A few drugs, such as cassia, zedoary, coculus 
indicus, See. are to be met with, and coir in considerable quantities. The 
European articles imported are veiy trifling, consisting of a few necessaries 
for the Chief and his establishiqent 

Provisjioks and REFRESHMENTs.~But'few articlcs are to be procured 
here. No beef, on account of the religious prejudices of tfie native.s ; a few 
fowls, vegetables, and fruit are all that can be reckoned upon. Water is 
scarce and very indifferent; but at the red cliffs, a few miles to the N. of 

M 2 
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Anjengo, it is said to be good, but difficult to be shipped, on account of a 
considerable surf which generally prevails on the coast, particularly to the S., 
which renders it unsafe to attempt landing in a ship’s boat. The charge for 
filling water by country boats, is three rupees a butt. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept here in fanams, pice,^nd budgcrooks. 

4 Budgcrooks fO.ual to 1 Pice. 

12 Pice, or 16 Vis. » 1 Faiiam. 

A silver rupee is worth 6 new, or Gallipn fanams ; and 7 old, or Tra- 
vancorc fanams. All these are real coins. 

In the Company’s accounts, m Anjengo fanam is reckoned worth ^ of a 
Calicut fanam, or i of a Surat rupee; which makes its intrinsic value 
about 45d. 

The mean rates of exchange at which other foreign coins pass current 
here are as follow, in Anjengo new fanams 


19-J 

Fanams... 


... 1 Madras Pagoda. 

5 

» 


... 1 Current Rupee. 

13J 

n ... 


... 1 jOucatoon. 

70 

ti ... 


... 1 Gold Rupee. 

23 

If ... 


... 1 Gubber, full weight. 

18 

... 


... 1 Carwar Pagoda. 

1 

« ... 

i..*. n 

... 14 Persian Sbakee. 

20 

If ••• 


... 1 Negapatam Pagoda. 

17 

II ... 


... 1 St. Thomas old Pagoda. 

14| 

» ••• 


... 1 St. Thomas new Pagoda. 

22 

ff ... 


... 1 Venetian. 


Weights. — The maund is 28 lbs. avoirdupois; and 20 maunds make 
1 candy, equal to 560 lbs. avojrdupois ; or 7 Bengal factory maunds, 
20 seers ; or 22 Madras maunds, 3 vis, 8 pollams ; or 20 Bombay maunds. 

Measure. — The covid is 18 inches, or.half an English yard. 

CAPE COMORIN, the S. extremity of the Peninsula of Hindostaii, 
is in latitude 8^ 5' N. and longitude 77" 44/ E. Between Anjengo and this 
Cape there are several villages on the coast, which are only frequented by 
small coasting vessels. 

MALDIVES. — These are a great range or chain of numerous low 
islands and rocks, nearly on a meridian from 7° & N. to 0^ 40' S. latitude ; 
the large islands are inhabited, and abound with coco-nuts ; but many of the 
others are only sandbanks and barren rocks. The greatest breadth of tlie 
range is said to be 20 to 24 leagues, and is formed of large groups or clusters, 
called by the natives Attollons, thirteen in number, the principal of which is 
denom^ated Male, or King’s Island. The road seems unsafe for large ships, 
the^ Attorn being coral, and the anchorage very near the shore, which is lined 
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with rocks ; it is customary to moor with two or three anchors and hawsers fast 
to tlie shore, to prevent a vessel from sheering about. The boats belonging 
to the natives lie inside the rocks, the passages between which are secured at 
night by booms. The houses are built of wood, and covered with leaves of 
the coco-nut tree, and are scattered about, not together in a town. 

Formerly these islands were much frequented by trading ships from 
India ; but from the difficulties experienced in procuring a cargo for a large 
vessel, and the danger attending the navigation, it has lately been given up, 
and the trade is carried on in their own boats, some of them of 30 tons bur- 
den, which are formed of coco-nut trees. 'They arrive at Balasorc, in fleets 
of about 20 or 30, in the months of June or July, when the S. W. monsoon 
is steady in the Bay of Bengal. They are Mahometans, dress after the 
manner of the Moors of India, and appear to be an industrious quiet people. 

The American navigator, formerly quoted, states that these islands arc 
not so dangerous as believed, the reefs being hear the land, and visible day or 
night. He adds, They are formed in circular clusters, enclosing smooth, 
shallow seas, and are surrounded by chains of coral reefs, generally level with 
the water, extending from half a mile to 50 yards of the land. Where bays 
are formed by projecting parts of the clusters, there is, in some places, 
an(‘horage over a sandy bottom, mixed with shells and coral. Many of the 
islands furnish fresh water a few feet from the surface. The natives are 
[)oor and inoffensive, and generally shy.**' — A tolerably full account of 
Male is derived from the Captain of the Hayston, wrecked near there in 1819, 
who experienced the most hospitable treatment from the Sultan, who refused 
any recompence for his services and supplies. 

Trade. — In return for the goods they carr}’' to Bengal and Madras, they^ 
brijig back broad-cloth, bctel-nut, coarse cutlery, china-ware, coffee, glass- 
ware, hard-ware, iron in bars, looking-glasses, opium, piece-goods, rice, 
sugar, silk-stuffs, steel, and spices. 

Tlie produce of the coco-nut tree, viz. coco-nuts, coir, and oil, with 
cowries, form the principal part of their exports to Bengal. To Acheeii 
they send large quantities of dried bonlto, in small pieces of two or three 
ounces weight, which, when properly cured, is as hard as horn ; it is dried 
in the sun, and is with them a staple commodity. Some tortoise-shell is to 
be met with, which is black and smooth, having many curious figures in it. 
They make some beautiful reed mats at these islands. Ships going from 
Madras to Rangoon generally dall here for coco-nuts, in exchange for blue 
clotli of Coromandel, and coarse white clotbs from Madras; the nuts ai c bar- 
tered at Rangoon for timber. Small hatchets are much desired by tiie 
Malclivatis, and arc a very good article of traffic. 
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Corns. — Their money is ot silver wire, and called Larins ; the value 
about a quarter of a rupee each. All other monies pass current by weight, 
and every man keeps weights for the purpose ; so that they are freiiuently 
obliged to cut dollarsj rupees, &c. into pieces, to pay for any commodity. 


SECTION XVIL 

*■ 

CEYLON. 


This island is separated from the Peninsula of India by the Gulpli of 
Manai', foi-med between it and the Tinnevelly coast; the gulph is bounded to 
the N. E. by a narrow ridge of sand and rocks, mostly dry, which is called 
Adaufs Bridge. It extends nearly E. and W. 8 dr 10 leagues; the E. end 
joining to the Island Manar, which lies close to Ceylon, in latitude about 
9^ N. ; and the W. end to the Island of Eamisseram, which is situated close 
to the continent. There is a narrow passage for small country trading boats, 
drawing about three feet water, between the island and the main. The 
general direction of the island is N. and S. Its length, from Dondra Head 
to Point Pedro, is about 250 miles, and its greatest breadth about 150. 

Since the year 1818, this island has been entirely subjected to British 
authority, and is governed by a liberal constitution. 

trading places are Aripp, Calpenteen, Negombo, Columbo, Matura, 
Point de Galle, Batticaloe, Trincomalee, and Jaffnapatam. Of these, Co- 
lum!)o, Point de Galle, ^nd Trincomalee are the only ports frequented by 
large ships. 

ARIPO is about four leagues to the S. of the E. end of Manar, and 
about two miles N. of the scene of the pearl fishery, in latitude about 8° 47 N. 
About 500 yards to the N. of the fort lies a small village chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen, and adorned with a neat Portuguese chapel rising from its 
centre. The beach is steep, and the large domes lie so close to the shore, 
that a person might step into them ; at the same time they ride in perfect 
security. The gulph being narrow, no surf is perceptible. The pearl fishery 
is caiTied 4 ipn at 

CONDATCHY, about three miles distant from Aripo, where in gene- 
ral notliing is to be seen but a few miserable huts, and a sandy desert; but 
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during the period of the fishery, it branches out into a populous town, several 
streets of which extend Upwards of a mile in length. The scene altogether 
resembles a crowded fair on the ^grandest scale. The Bay of Condatchy is 
the principal rendezvous for the boats employed in the fishery. The banks 
where the fishery is carried on, extend several miles along the coast from 
Manar southward, off Aripo and Condatchy. The principal bank is oppo- 
site to the latter place, about 20 miles from the shore, and is 10 miles in 
length and two in breadth. 

The vessels employed in the fishery come from different ports of the 
continent, particularly Tuticorin, Karical, and Negapatam on the Coroman- 
del Coast, and Quilon on the Malabar Coast. The fishing season commences 
in February, and ends about the beginning of April. 

CALPENTEPJN. — The Fort ofCalpenteen is situated upon the N. 
end of a neck of land, which extends about 60 miles along the coast, and 
during the N. E. monsoon becomes an island. The fort is about 300 feet 
square, and has four bastions, one at each angle. A large native village and 
many detached cottages are interspersed amongst the trees. Here are an 
excellent wharf and landing place. The* land extends from latitude 7^ 66' 
to 8° 18 N. 

TiiADE.— A small export trade is carried on by the natives in salt fish, 
and dried fish roes to Columbo ; they bring rice in return ; and much wood 
is sent t'rom this part to th^ Coast of Coromandel. At this place are raised 
excellent mangoes and pomegranates, and wild honey may be purchased of a 
vexy superior quality. It is in a liquid state, of tli^e consistence of oil, aiuf 
preserved in pots or bottles, with a few grains of rice in the husk iloatii^g 
on the top. 

NEGOMBO is situated near a small river, in latitude about 7° 16' N., and 
is about 6 leagues from Columbp. The anchorage is abreast the fort in 6 or 6 
fathoms. The fort is an irregular pentagon, haying four bastions, on each 
of wlilch is erected a round turret. The village is beautiful, the houses are 
clean and neatly built, separated from each other by rows of trees connected 
together by lofty hedges. A ;<msiderable number of Dutch fairiilies have 
fixed their residence at this plac^ , 

In the neighbourhood of Neg^mbq ttye cinnamon plantations coiiiinence, 
and spread over a wide space of the country, rea^ng, with only a few in^r- 
riiptions, far beyond Columbo. . . ; 

Fish is caught here in gredt abundance and variety, and large quantities 
are exported in a dried state.* 

COLUMBO, OR COLOMBO, is in latitude 6® 57' N. longitude 
80' E. The anchorage for large ships is about two miles from the town, the 
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llagstaff bearing S., bnt small vessels run nearer in. There being no shel- 
ter, this road is much exposed in the S. W. monsooft ; it is therefore niisafe 
for ships to remain during that period. 

A projecting rock, on which two batteries are erected, affords shelter to 
a small semicircular bay on the N. side of the fort. Here the landing place 
is rendered pleasant and convenient by a wooden quay, extending about 100 
feet into the sea, and answering well for the loading and unloading boats. 
The depth of water is not sufficient to allow sloops or large denies to lie 
alongside of the quay ; those not exceeding 100 tons burden, ride at anchor 
at the distance of only a cablets length from it, and smaller vessels moor 
close along the shore. Lctrge ships seldom come within this road ; and when 
they do, they keep at a greater distance. A bar of sand, on some parts of 
which the water is not 10 feet deep, extends from the projecting rock across 
the bay. As the channel, in which it can be crossed, is liable to shift, and 
not easily discovered, ships commonly anchor about a mile beyond it, and 
only in the fine weather of the safe season venture to go within the bar. The 
outer road affords secure anchorage for no mol*e than six months in the year, 
from the beginning of October to the end of March, when the wind blows 
from the N. E. off the land. During the other six months, the S. W. wind 
blows from the sea upon the shore, and in that season a ship seldom looks 
into the road. Strictly speaking, there is no harbour at Columbo ; for the 
little bay, which affords shelter to small craft, do(js not deserve that name. 

Near to the wharf stand the Master Attendant’s or Harbour Mastei's 
office, and the sea custom-house. From thence an arched passage leads to 
another gateway opening into a square green, railed in for the garrison parade 
ill the north corner of the fort. Oh the left hand is the Town Major’s office ; 
on the right is seen the principal street running from north to south, the 
length of the town, and terminated by a lofty gateway and belfry. On one 
side of the parade-ground stands the church, of a heavy appearance ; on the 
other a house built for tfie supreme court of judicature, ornamented with a 
light cupola, and situated in the centre of a row of public oflices. 

Three gates open from the fort towards the sea. Three others cqpamu- 
nicate with the land : the delft, or main gate, which leads to the pettah ; the 
S. gate, which oj^ens on the road leading to Point de Galle ; and a winding 
sallyport, whiclx communicates by causeways and bridges wdth a rugged pe- 
ninsula, commonly called Slave Island. Here is a mud village, a bazar, and 
an excellent parade# * 

The pettah, or outer town, is situated a few hundred yards to the E. of 
the fort. The town is neat, clean, regular, and larger than that within the 
Five streets, each half a mile in length, run parallel to one another, 
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and the same number inl,ersect them at right angles. The pettah is of a 
scjuarc form, and was formerly defended on the land side by a wall The 
N. side is bounded by the sea, the S. by the lake, and the W. by the eastern 
esplanade. On this side, within the limits of the pettah, stands the burial 
ground of the settlement. 

Beyond the pettah many straggling streets extend in various directions 
several miles into the country. The fort is chiefly occupied by the English 
inhabitants; the pettah by Dutch and Portuguese; and the suburbs, which 
are by far the most populous, by native Cingalese. 

For some years after its capture^ Ceylon was under the controul of the 
East India Company ; but from the beginning of 1802, it became entirely 
a royal Government, and was placed under the immediate direction of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Council is composed of the Governor, the Chief 
Justice, the Commander of the Forces, who is also Lieutenant Governor, and 
the Secretary to Government. A supremecourt of judicature is established, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and a Puisne Judge; annexed to it are Ibis 
Majesty’s Advocate, Fiscal, Registrar, Sheriff, and other officers- The 
Chief Justice takes precedence of all His Majesty^s subjects on the island, ex- 
cepting the Governor ; the Commander of the Forces ranks next, and after 
him the Puisne Justice. 

Tiiadk.-— T he commercial capacity of Ceylon is very considerable ; and 
in the course of time, when the wants of the inhabitants sTiall have increased 
through their advancement in the arts of civilization, the demands upon the 
mother country will be considerable. At present, the natives are chiefly in 
want of grain, cloth, and a few articles of simple luxury, which are most 
conveniently supplied from the neighbouring coast of India. The produc- 
tions of the soil in Ceylon might be almost infinite. Its staple export is 
cinnamon ; the next article is arrack, which, with coco-nut oil and other 
products of the same tree, might be furnished to a veiy considerable extent 
from the numerous coco-nut gardens in the island. The number of those 
trees between Calpeiiteen and Dondra Head has been reckoned at 
10,00^000. The other articles are areca-nuts, coffee, pepper, cotton, 
tobacco, timber and ornamental woods, precious stones, ivory, and various 
drugs and dye-stuffs. Most of these articles are of superior quality. The 
cardamums are less valued than those of Malabar. The hemp is neglected, 
though of excellent quality. 

Duties. — The import and export duties throughout the island were 
consolidated in 1810 as follows : — 

Oh Imports, — Cloth, per cent, ad valorem ; grain of all sorts, 1 ditto ; 

British, China, and India goods, 6 ditto ; all other goods, 6 ditto ; cattlC; 
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live stock, and all articles of wearing apparel, ready made, for private use, 
duty free. ^ 

On Arrack, 8 rix-dollars per leager ; areca^nut, uncut, 

10 ditto per amonam; ditto, cut, 10 ditto per ditto of 8 parahs ; tobacco, 
1st sort, 30 ditto per candy ; tobacco, 2d sort, 27 ditto per candy ; Cak- 
minder wood, 20 per cent, nd valorem ; ream wood, 20 ditto ; satin wood, 
20 ditto ; ebony wood, 20 ditto , palmyras, reapers, and rafters, 25 ditto ; 
planks, 10 ditto ; staves, and every sort of timber, 10 ditto ; salt fish, 

10 ditto; jaggery, 10 ditto;, gingelee seed and oil, 10 ditto; Illepay seed 
and oil, 10 ditto; Margosa seed and oil, 10 ditto; * fruits and roots of all 
sorts, with the exception of Cahya Voot, 10 ditto ; coco-nuts, and coco-nut 

011 from Calpenteen, Putlam, Jufihapatam, Manar, Werteltivoo, and Mule- 
tivoo, 10 ditto; ^ditto from elsewhere, S ditto; copperas from the above- 
enumerated places, 1 0 ditto ; ditto from elsewhere, 5 ditto; grain of all 
kinds, I ditto ; all goods not enumerated above, 5 ditto ; all articles of 
wearing apparel, being ready made for private use, duty free ; provisions 
for immediate consumption, ditto. 

N. B. — Produce exported coastways, pays only the export duty; all 
goods (except grain) re-exported, having paid import duty, are subject to 
no other, if exported within four months by the original importer. 

Regulations for tive Collection of Duties throughout the Island^ 
estuhlished in 1815.— The duties on imports and exports to be collected ac- 
cording to certain tables of rates, and articles not enumerated therein, to be 
charged according to the invoice amount, increased 25 per cent. In cases 
where there is no invoice, or where the officer distrusts it, or the owner is 
dissatisfied, the goods to be appraised by persons appointed by both parties. 
Damaged goods to pay according to actual value ; except liquors, which may 
be put up to sale. Cloths to be valued by Government appraisement, 25 per 
cent, below the retail price ; or by joint appi'aisement, as before. A mani- 
fest of cargo to be lodged at the custom-house, before landing goods. Each 
boat-load to be accompanied by a note signifying quantity, quality, 
marks, &c. ; penalty of default, 100 rix-dollars. Where a difference appears, 
the goods are liable to double duties. Depiisits, or securities for duties, may 
be given for European cargoes, to be redeemed within three months. No 
drawback is allowed on re-exportation of goods under the value of 500 rix- 
dollars, No duty goods to be landed or shipped before 6 a.m., or after 
6 p. m. Goods imported for re-export&tion may be warehoused, free 
ol‘ duty, for four months, provided the intention be expressed in writing 
tl^e days after landing. If the intention be changed, 25 per cent, on tlu^ 
dilics will be chargeable on those goods. Port clearances to be obtained, 
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under penalty of fine and imprisonment Goods transshipped without per- 
mission, or put on board a different vessel than stated at the custom-house, 
to be confiscated, or charged with treble duties. Exportation of Island 
coinage prohibited, under pain of confiscation. Export of tobacco of 
Travancore assortment, without licence, prohibited, under pain of fine and 
confiscation. The importation of saltpetre, sulphur, gunpowder, lead, 
ammunition, and arms, without special licence, prohibited ; penalty, confis- 
cation. Exports to be entered at the port of clearance, or confiscated. 
Persons in charge of vessels, privy to any act involving confiscation of goods, 
to pay a fine equal to their value. OflBcers may enter, search, and remain 
on board vessels during their stay in port ; persons offering them a bribe, 
liable to fine and imprisonment. Any servant of the custom-house receiving 
a fee to be dismissed ; and persons informing, to have a fourth of his 
monthly salary as reward. Informers of breach of regulations entitled to 
a third of confiscated property. 

Regulatims in the Master^Attendanfs Department at Colwmho, — Ves- 
sels to come to anchor within 6| fathoms water ; beyond that depth they 
will be charged double boat-hire. 

All square-rigged vessels, sloops, and schooners, to employ Government 
boats only ; no country boat to be allowed to ply to any of them, without 
leave from the IVIaster-Attendant, who, when it may be deemed expedient by 
Government, for the sake of dispatch, is to hire such boats. 

Any country boat plying to a square-rigged vessel, sloop, or schooner, 
without leave of the Master-Attendant, in writing, liable to confiscation, and 
the boat-hire forfeited to Government. 

Vessels, domes, and boats of every description, having customable 
goods on board, immediately after coming to an anchor, to send a manifest 
of their cargoes to the custom-house. 

No boats to be allowed to go alongside to receive any part of a 
cargo, till such manifest shall have been delivered in, and certificate 
thereof, signed by the Custom Master, produced to the Master-Attendant 
or his officers. ^ 

The boatmen belonging to the Master-Attendanfs department, not 
to be employed on board any vessels, by the commanders or officers of 
such vessels. 

The full hire of every boat to be paid for every day it is employed either 
in receiving or discharging the cargo. 

Boats going off after sunset, to be charged half more tliari usual hire. 

Persons applying for boats, and not using them, to pay half the hire 
of the boats. 
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No goods to be landed or shipped but at the wharf, under the penalty of 
confiscation, without licence in writing from the Custom Master. 

No goods which are liable to a duty, to be put on shore, or taken from 
the ship, without a special warrant from the Custom Master. 

No ballast to be thrown overboard, but deposited in a place pointed 
out by the Master-Attendant. 

The Master-Attendant’s servants are restricted from receiving fee or 
gratuity, on pain of dismissal, fine, imprisonment, and whipping. 

Pilots, however, are allowed^ in addition to their pay, half the spe- 
cified rate of pilotage for each ship they pilot into the roads or harbour. 

Rates of Port Charges for Vessels arrknng aty and sailing from,, 
the Port of Columho^ 

Rds. Ks. P. 


For Pilotage of all square rigged vessels, sloops, and scliooners 20 0 0 

For a laberlot or rowing boat, to and from vessels lying in the outer 

roads. With sundries, per trip 7 6 0 

For ditto, ditto, in the inner roads 5 0 0 

For a leager of water, filled from outside the fbrt, and carried alongside li o 0 

For a ditto ditto, from the beach, and ditto 2 0 0 

For a ditto when filled and carried alongside, by the boats and crews of 

the vessels, with permission of the Master Attendant 1 0 0 

For a leager of arrack, conveyed from the wharf alongside a vessel, or 

vice versa.,*,, 100 

For a laberlot load of ballast 8 0 0 

For a ditto employed in warping a vessel out or in 12 0 o 

For a ditto carrying out, or weighing, an anchor 7 6 (» 

For a ditto clearing a cable 5 0 0 

For a boat employed in shipping or landing rice, wheat, gram, sugar, 

paddy, &c. per each complete bs^ of 164- pounds English 0 1 o 

For a ton of ballast per country boat 18 0 

For a battel, large country boat of 150 bags of rice burthen and upwards, 
employed in shipping or landuig pipes of wine, casks of beer, bales, 

chests, boxes, areca-nuts, &c. 6cc. per trip 10 0 0 

For a small country boat, of about 50 bags of rice burthen, employed 

in carrying sundries, or as a passage boat, per trip 2 0 0 


When boats of this last description are employed in landing or shipping 
articles, particularly enumerated above, they are to be paid for as 
laid down for such articles 

For abattel, or large country boat, ordered but not employed, half hire, or 5 0 0 


For a laberlot ditto, ditto, ditto 2 5 0 

For a small country boat ditto, ditto 1 3 0 
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Denies landing or carrying oft’ their cargoes in their own boats^ are to 

pay, per garce 1 o o 

Cingalese donies without riggers (called coUah denies) are exempted. 

When a country boat is permitted to land grain at the Bankshall, an 
additional charge of one rix^doUar per 100 complete bags, is to be 

paid to the boat-owners 10 0 

For the use of an anchor, per day 3 0 0 

For ditto of a grapnel, ditto 16 0 

Charges of Cooley Hire^ for landing or shipping of Goods, 
at or for the Port of Columho, t§rc‘. 

For unloading a laberlot with iron, and carrying the same to the Custom 

House, or putting into carts 5 6 0 

For unloading a laberlot of sundries ditto, ditto 5 0 0 

For unloading a battel, or country boat of 150 bags of rice burthen or 

upwards, with iron, ditto, ditto 11 0 0 

For unloading a battel, or country boat, and carrying, the same to the 

Custom House, or put into carts with sundries 10 0 0 

For unloading rice, wheat, or gmin, and weighing the same on the 

beach, per 100 bags 5 0 0 

For taking up from the scales and lodging in carts, rice, wheat, or 

grain, per 100 bags 2 6 0 

For unloading or loading a chest of claret, or box of that size 0 6 0 

For ditto ditto a half chest, or box of that size 0 3 0 

For ditto ditto a piiie of Madeira, Port, or other wine 0 6 0 

For ditto ditto a half pipe of Madeira. 0 3 0 

For ditto ditto a leager of arrack 0 4. 0 

For ditto ditto a half ditto, or cask of beer 0 2 0 

For ditto ditto a cask of rum or brandy..* 0 2 0 

For ditto ditto a cask of gin, or box of that size 0 1 0 

For ditto ditto a bag of saltpetre or sugar 0 1 0 

For ditto ditto a tub of sugar candy 0 0 2 

For ditto ditto a cask of salt promions 0 1 2 

For ditto ditto a bale of cloth 0 4 0 

For ditto ditto a hiilf bale of cloth.. 0 2 0 

For shipping off* a coir cable, from tlie Custom House, or Master 

Attendant's Store, per 500 lbs 1 0 0 

For ditto an anchor ditto, ditto 10 0 

A carpenter working on board ship, from sunrise to sunset..... 16 0 

A carpenter working on shore, per diem 1 0 () 

A caulker working on hoard ship, per ditto 1 0 0 

A ditto on shore, ditto ditto 0 9 0 

A cooley working on board ship ditto 0 3 0 
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Fees on Port Clearances throiighoui the Island^ 1821. 

Edit. Fs, P. 

Vessdfi of 400 tons or upwards 38 0 0 

Ditto of 200 and under 400 0 0 

Ditto of 400 and under 200 19 0 0 

Ditto under 100 * 10 0 0 

Donies with two masts 7 6 0 

Ditto with one mast 6 3 0 


Exceptions, 

Manar «and Jaffna donies, when passing from Port to Port, within those 
Districts, or from Manar to J affi^a, Kaith, or Point Pedro, or vice verm ... 2 6 0 

When clearing for other Ports 630 

All boats and vessels duly certified to belong to the Port of Battiraloe, 
are exempted, at all Ports of the Island, from the common fees on Port- 
clearances, on payment of the rates following, viz. 


of 50 and under 200 Parahs 1 3 0 

Of 200 and under 500 ditto 2 6 0 

Of 500 and under 1000 ditto ; - 3 9 0 

Of 1000 Parahs and upwards 6 3 0 


N. B. Batticaloe boats or cutters are also allowed the same privileges as 
the Cingalese CoUah domes ; namely, that of being exempted from paying 
boat hire to the Master-Attendants of Trincomalee, Galle, or Columho ; 
unless when the boats of the Master-Attendant’s Department are actually 
employed, at the desire of the parties concerned, in embarking or landing 
their cargoes. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in rix dollars, or Elephant rupees, thus 
divided 

3 Dutch or 4 English Chalies are equal to 1 Pice. 


4 Pice » 1 Fauam. 

12 Fanams w 1 Rix Dollar, or Ruxiec. 


The rix dollar is worth Is. 9d. sterling, and was fixed at that rate for 
the pay of the public officers in 1812 ; thus 

1 1 Rix Dollars, 5^ Fanams, are equal to 20s. 

6 Fanams, 3A Pice n I s. 

2fPice..." ' M Id. 

The star , pagoda varies from 59 to 61 1 fanams in bills of exchange 
drawn on Madras. The Sicca rupee passes for 18 fanams, either in specie 
or bills. The Bombay rupee passes current for 17 fanams in exchange for 
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bills, and for 18 in the bazar. The Spanish dollar varies from 37 to 39 
fanams, according to the demand. 353 Arcot rupees are equivalent to 400 
Ceylon rupees or rix dollars, or 100 star pagodas. 

Weights. — In receiving and delivering foreign goods, English weights 
are commonly used. The candy or bahar equals 500 lbs. avoirdupois, ^he 
garce is 82 Cwt. 2 qrs. 16] lbs. 

Mkasukes. — F or the produce of the Island, the following dry measure 
is used : — 

1< Cut Chimdoos are equal to t Cut Measure or Seer. 

Secies „ 1 Corney. 

2a Corneys « 1 Marcal. 

2 I\I areals » 1 Parub. 

8 Paralis « 1 Amonain. 

Aroonaius,orl80(iMeasures,l Last. 

The parah measures 16.7, English inches square, and 5.6 deep : it con- 
sequently contains 6^ English wine gallons. It is generally estimated by 
weiglit, which varies according to the articles. Thus the parah of salt 
wifighs 55 lbs. ; of coffee, pepper, and chunam, 30 lbs. ; of rice 44 lbs. The 
parali of paddy cleared from the husk, gives half a parah of rice. 

The anionam contains 16 parahs to the northward, among the 
Malabars ; but to the southward, among the Hindoos, 8 parahs make one 
amonam. 


In wine measure, 


15 Drams are equal to... 

...1 Quart. 

2 Quarts » 

...1 Canade. 

2] Caiiades m 

...1 Gallon. 

5 CaiiadeSjOr 2 Gallons... ,, 

...1 Welt. 

75 Welts ir 

...1 Leager, 


Arrack is bought at 80, and sold at 75 welts to the leager. 

The English long and land measures are used. 

Provtsioxs and Refreshments. — Bullocks, 30 rix dollars each; 
Patna rice, 10 rupees per bag ; Mooghy ditto, 7 to 8 ditto ; Bengal wheat, 
7 to 8 ditto ; Surat ditto, 9 to 10 ditto ; Bengal horse gram, 4| to 7 ditto ; 
Surat ditto, 10 to 12 ditto ; Coast ditto, 4 to 6 ditto ; loose coir, 20 ditto 
per candy. 

Salt is very good. The retail price varies from 12 fanams per parah ; 
but if purchased in quantities^ Government would sell it for what it 
stands them in. The water within the fort at Columho is brackish, con- 
sequently bad for drinking. Good water must be brought from the distance 
of 1 ] mile : it is coiweyed in skins or leathern sacks. 
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Regulation respecting E<vport of Cinnamon^ 1S22 . — The general 
export of cinnamon in any vessel, and to any place whatsoever, is allowed, 
provided the same be purchased at the Government stores, where public 
sales are held. The cinnamon is assorted into 1st, 2d, and 3d sorts, and 
pacited in bales of 100 lbs., each lot consisting of 5 bales. The article to 
be paid for in ready money, the currency of the island, or specie, received at 
the current price of the day, at Columbo. The purchaser of each lot will 
be provided with a licence, transferrable, in duplicate, entitling the holder to 
export the spice, free of duty^ from Columbo, the only port whence the 
shipment is allowed. Unlicensed cinnamon attempted to be exported, to be 
confiscated, and the offender to pay a fine of 300 rix dollars for each 
pound. 

POINT DE GALLE.— This fort and town are built upon a low 
rocky promontory, in latitude 6^ 1' N., and longitude 80° 20' E. : the 
harbour is formed between the point, and a piece of sloping land to the E. 
The entrance of the bay is about a mile wide ; but having many scattered 
rocks about it, a pilot is necessary to carry a ship to the anchorage, which 
is abreast the town in five fathoms. 

The fort is about a mile and a quarter in circumference. Some of the 
bastions command the bay ; the works are substantial and extensive. The 
houses in the fort are large and commodious. That of the Commandant is 
a building of extensive dimensions, A%ost all the European inhabitants live 
within the fort ; only a few large houses are built without it, extending along 
the shore to the S. Cottages and hamlets, the abodes of the native Cinga- 
lese, are scattered about in all directions. 

Point de Galle ranks next to Columbo in point of trade. It was 
here that the Dutch used to ship the cinnamon and other produce of the 
island for Europe. 

Regui.ations. — In addition to those mentioned at Columbo, all vessels 
lying outside the harbour, are to come to anchor within 16 fathoms water, 
flag-staff N. N. W. to N. N. E. ; beyond that depth, they will be charged 
double boat-hire. 

Pout Charges, 

Pilotage and Anchorage 

For vessels of 600 tons and upwards 80 rix dollars. 

Ditto 400 and under 600 60 ditto 


Ditto 200 and under 400 40 ditto 

Ditto 100 and under 200 30 ditto 

Ditto under 100 20 ditto 
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Boat Hire, mx. 

HARBOUR. 

Gamel p. 

Shipping or loading, per trip 15 0 0 . 

Weighing an anchor, per day or trip - 

Laberlot or Schuyt :*—• 

Shipping or loading, per trip 3 9 0. 

If detained a whole day 7 6 0. 

Small Boat 

Carrying of ballast, per trijTi 3 9 0. 

Weighing an anchor, per trip 3 9 0. 

Couniry Boat, burthen 120 hags of Rice: — 

Shipping or loading, per trip 5 0 10- 

Carrying of ballast, per trip 5 0 0. 

Water, vi'^. 

By Government boats, per leager 2 0 4. 

By ship's own boats, per leager 1 0 1. 

Anchors and cables, per day, each 3 0 0. 

Grapnels and hawsers, per day, each ....... 1 0 0, 

Hire of Coolies^ 

^ Rds. fV. P 


Grain, carrying to Government godown, or like distance, per 100 bags 5 0 0 

Ditto, weighing on the wharf, ditto 2 0 0 

Iron or iron hoops, and lodging in the Custom House, per laberlot, or 

ill proportion 4 0 0 

Sundry goods, ditto, viz 3 0 0 

Chest of claret, (smaller box in proportion), each...., 0 1 0 

Pipe of Madeira 0 4 0 

Cask of beef, (small •cask in proportion) 0 2 0 

Bag of saltpetre 0 10 

Bag of sugar 0 1 O 

Tub of sugar-candy 002 

Tuticorin bale of cloth, (small ditto in proportion,) 0 4 O 

Leager of arrack * 0 4 0 

Coolies loading from Guiwrnment Godown, or like Distance* 

Cinnamon bales, each 0 0 1 

Lvagor of arrack 0 4 0 

Cask of salt provisions 0 10 

Laberlot with ballast 4 0 0 

Anchors, Cables, and Cordage. 

Cable or rope, from Callanelle into* boat, per candy of 500 pounds 0 C 0 

from Custom House, ditto 0 3 0 

Anchor from shore into boat, ditto - 0 6 0 

from wharf, ditto, per 20 Cwt., or in xnoportion 1 0 0 

Water filled and putting into boat at the fort, per leager 0 4 0 

N 


ROAllS. 
Ibh. Fs. P. 
.30 0 0 

.30 0 0 

.760 
.13 0 0 


7 6 0 
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Ms. Vs, J\ 

At the watering placc;, per k ager 0 6* 0 

Coolies hauling a gam t'l, }»cr gaind < 


Ar/ificens' from 0 A. M* fill 6 P. M. 

(hi board m ihv llarbovr, 

Jifh. /V. />. 


('ar|)enter t> 9 () 

Smith 0 9 0 

C aulker * 0 6 0 

l*;jintcr - 1 0 0 

VV^'orkiiiiiu under him 0 C» 0 


On, Shoic. 
jUs. />. r. 
.. 0 (> o 
.. 0 a 0 
.. 0 a a 


Ck)oley * * 0 4 0 _ - 

Artirtcers^ &o. empk>yed on board vessels oi;tside the harboni*;, to receive double ]>ay. 


MATURA is in latitude 58' N,, and longitude 8CF 40' E. 'i1ie 
fort, which is square, and built of stone, stands on the W. side of the river. 
The gate communicates with two wooden bridges leading across the wale* 
to a fortification of larger dimensions. The two wooden bridges art* con- 
nected together by a small island, lying near to the W. side of the river. 
They are built of strong piles driven into the sand, and covered >\ itli planks, 
of sulficient breadth for carriages, but without balustrades. 

Refresh MKNT vS. — Plenty of wood and good water may be procure d in 
the river, the entrance to which is about half a mile to tlie W. of llu* f<n‘t 
Reals go a small distance up this river to fill water; but the coining in is 
made dangerous by the rocks which lie under water ; and the outset of tlu^ 
stream is so strong, that any boat touching on tliem. Is in danger of being 
overset ; therefore it is best to have the natives to pilot you in. Shijvs iinclio! 
here in the N. E. inonsoon, abreast the town, in 20 fathoms. 

DONDRA HEAD, the S. extreme of Ceylon, in iatihule 5’ 55 N., 
and longitude SO'' 43' E., is a low point, with a grove of tall coco-nut li ti *■ 
on its extremity. Near it is Dondra, a populous village, which niiKst at oiu' 
time liave been a place of great note, and much resorted to on account ot‘ a 
Hindoo temple in its vicinity, formerly a magnificent structure, now in 
ruins. The Portuguese and Dutch used many of the stonCuS for erecting 
Matura Fort. There is still a small temple much frequented by tlu* 
(hngalcse. 

TENGALT..E is about fifteen miles to tlie N. E. of Dondra Head, 
and is known by the small fort and ruins of an old pagoda, situated on an 
elevated and projecting point of land on the W. side uf tlie bay. The htiy 
itself is of considerable extent, being 4; miles from Tengalle Point to the 
extreme point of land opposite. Off from each point run extensive and 
ilangerous rei'fs ; within them is good anchorage and shelter during the SA¥. 
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monsoon. Here is a fortress of two bastions, erected on tlic summit of a 
small hill. The landing-place, which is perfectly free from swrf, lies under 
the rising ground on which the fort stands, haying the ruins of a house a 
little to the S. of it. About a quarter of a mile from the landing-place, 
passing the fort, is a well containing good water. A pathway leads directly 
Irom the fort to the well, where water may be filled, and the casks rolled 
down the beach. 

EATICALOE,— This island is about two miles up a small arm of tlie 
sea, in latitude 7"^ 45' N., and longitude SF 53 ll. It is about three miles 
in circumference, and there is a pleasant walk on the Sand beach round it. 
The fort is of a square construction, having four bastions. The internal 
dimensions are small, containing only a low barrack, a granary, a magazine, 
and the spacious mansion of the Commandant. A little village stands a few 
hundred yards from the walls of the fort, and several huts arc scattered over 
the island. At the farther end .of it are two ]'*ortuguese chapels within a 
short distance of each other, neatly built of stone. The great body of' the 
inhabitants are Hindoos and Mahometans. The number of Protestant 
Christians is very small. 

The inlet of the sea, which surrounds the little Island of Baticaloe, 
extends thirty miles into the country, and contains several other islands of 
similar dimensions. The frith in many places is one mile broad, and aflbrds 
excellent navigation for boats. Uofortunately a sand bar stretches across 
the entrance, on which are no more than six feet water, so tliat only small 
vessels can come into it ; but when once entered, they ride in complete 
security. The anchorage is about two miles from the nioiith of the 
river, bearing about S., and the Friar's Hood, a lemarkable mountain about 
five leagues inland, S. S. W. The road is not always safe in the N. E. mon- 
soon, but in the S. W. monsoon it is always so. 

Provisions and Pefreshments. — You may water at tlic island^ 
landing your casks at the wharf, and roll them to a well on the green. It is 
necessaiy to carry funnels and buckets to draw*^ the water up. Wood may 
be cut on the banks of the river, near the bar, in any quantity. Bullocks and 
other refreshments are in abundance. 

TRINCOMALEE. — This bay, the entrance of which is about five 
miles broad, is formed by Foul Point, its S. E. extreme, and Flagstaff 
Point, in latitude 8” 33' N., an4 longitude 22 ' E. This point is the 
N, extremity of a narrow ^and crooked peninsula that bounds the E. and 
S. E. sides of Trinconialee I^y, and separates Back Bay from it, and from 
tlie great bay to the S. Shipfe^^genc^i-hy moor abreast the town. During 
the S. W. monsoon ships lie in Back Bay, with Flagstaff Point bearing 

N 2 
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S. S. E., about a mile distance. This harbour, one of the finest in the * 
world, from its centrical position, and the easy ingress and egress which it 
affords at all seasons, is better adapted for being made a marine depot, and 
a rendezvous for his Majesty’s squadrons, than any other station in India. 
The view of Trincomalee from Back Bay is striking and beautiful. On 
one hand stands a projecting cliff, rising in many places perpendicularly 
from the sea upwards of 100 feet, and the broken hill above it is elevated 
about 200 feet more. The flagstaff is placed near to the outermost point 
of the rock ; and along the summit and declivities of the higher ground arc 
situated the bungalows of the oflScers, and barracks of the private soldiers. 
On the other hand, a line of native villages are shaded amidst groves of 
coco-nut trees. The great body of the fort and town of Trincomalee is 
situated at the bottom of the rock, and joined to a narrow neck of land, 
running parallel to the sea, and separating the harbour from two adjacent 
bays, one of which lies on each side of the promontory. The only disad- 
vantage attached to this noble harbour is, that the tide does not rise to a 
sufficient height to admit of the construction of wet docks for vessels of a 
large size.^ 

Tuade. — This is a very convenient port for trade ; but till lately none 
had been carried on to any extent. The Government has given encourage- 
ment to the resort of shipping, and the influx of trade hither, by lightening 
the duties in regard to this port. 

Duties. — By Regulation, 1817, goods brought into Trincomalee, in 
any vessel arriving from Europe or America, and East India and Chinese 
goods brought direct from the place of growth or manufacture, or the ports 
at which commonly they are originally exported, are liable to only half 
duties. Bombay to be doemed a port of original export for goods the pro- 
duction of countries bordering on tlie Persian Gulph and the lied Sea ; and 
Calcutta and Madras deemed ports of original export for goods the produc- 
tion of places to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, except China. Goods 
thus imported arc liable, uj)on re-exportation beyond the district of Trin- 
comalee, for purposes of trade, whether by sea or land, to the duties 
remitted, subject to the same exceptions as stated at Columbo, when 
warehoused. 

Articles the produce of the district of Trincomalee, which, by oatli, 
appear to be returns for goods imported under th|s Regulation, are subject, 
upon exportation, to half duty only. 

Regulations are the same as at Columbo, with these additions : — 

All vessels lying in Back Bay are to come to an anchor within seven 
fathoms of water ; beyond that depfh double boat hire will be charged. 
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No goods are to be landed or shipped but near Mr. Neil’s house, in the 
Inner Harbour, at present occupied as the cutcherry of the district,* and by 
the Custom-Master, under penalty of confiscation. 

Vessels are only permitted to land cargoes in Back Bay, between the 
1st of April and the 25th of October, in each year; during the N. E. 
monsoon, they must land their cargoes in the Inner Harbour, at the place 
above pointed out. 

‘ Rates of Port Charges, 

VILOTAGl.. BACK BAY. INNEB BAY. 

ttdi. Fj. P. Rds, Fs. P. 

A merchant vessel^ of 600 tons and upwards 50 0 0 100 0 0 

Ditto 400 and under 600 iO 0 0 80 0 0 

Ditto 200 and under 400 .27 0 0 54 0 0 

Ditto 100 and under 200 15 0 O 30 0 0 

Boat JBire^ in Back Bay. 

nti9. Fn. r. 

For every boat, landing or carrying off rice, wheat, or grain, per bag 0 10 

And if employed landing or carrying off other goods, at the rate of 


tonnage of the boat in that proportion. 

For every ieager of arrack, carried alongside, or landed from a vessel 10 0 

For every leager of water carried alongside. 2 0 0 

For ditto, when filled and carried alongside by ship's own boats and 

crews, with pennission of the Master-Attendant 1 0 (> 

For a ton of ballast, carried alongside 2 0 0 


1'he same rates of boat hire arc fixed for vessels lying in the Inner 
Harbour, if they lie in the anchorages near the town of Trinco- 
irialce; but if near Ostoiibury, or in Clapi>enhury, Frcncli or 
Nicholson's cove, double the above rates arc to be charged. 

If boats are detained the whole day, in shipping or landing cargo, so 
as to Ijc able to make but one trip, they are to he paid double 
hire, according to the rates of their burtlien in rice. 


For a boat employed in warping a vessel out or in 12 O 0 

in carrying out or weighing an anchor 7 6 0 

-in clearing a cable 5 0 0 

Donics landing or carrying off their cargoes, without using the boat 
attached to the Master-Attendant’s department, or cargo of any 

kind, to pay per garce..... 10 0 

Cingalese donies without riggers are exempted. 

Eootra Charges. 

Hire of an anchor per day 3 0 0 

Ditto grapnel ditto 16 0 

Hire of' coolies and artificers : — Coolies unloading grain, and carrying 
it from Back or Dutch Bay, to Godowns in the little Bazar, per 
100 bags 290 
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Rds, Fs» P. 

Ditto to Godowns in the town 4 6 0 

Ditto from the Inner Harbour to Godowns on the Beach 2 0 0 

Ditto to Godowns in the town ? 9 0 

Weighing rice, gram, or wheat, on the beach 2 9 0 

Unloading iron or iron hoops, per boat load of ?0 bags of rice 4 6 0 

From Back Bay or Dutch Bay, Inner Harbour 2 9 0 

Unloading of other goods, per boat loud, from Back Bay and Dutch Bay 4 0 0 

From Inner Harbour SCO 

Unhading Simdries^ as under : 

Chest of claret * 0 8 0 

^ and J chest in proportion. 

Pipe of Madeira 0 8 0 

I and I pipe in proportion. 

Cask of beer 0 5 0 

Bag of saltpetre 0 10 

Ditto of .sugar 0 10 

Tub of sugar candy 0 0 2 

Bale of cloth, large 0 4 (> 

0 5 0 


From 6 A. M. till 3 P. M. 



ON SlfO 

RE. 

ON 

HOi\ 

iRI 


HrfA. ¥v. 

P, 


Fs. 

P. 

Carpenter, per diem 


0 . 

1 

0 

0 

Smith 


0 . 

1 

0 

0 

Caulker 


0 . 

0 

io 

0 

Painter 


~ . 

1 

9 

0 

Workman under him 


- . 

0 

10 

0 


Coolic.s, each 


(' (i 0 


Provisions and Refeiishments. — There are several waieriiig-plares. 
The ships that take their water in Back Bay, fill it in the fort, where a 
wooden pier is built to facilitate the lauding ; and those who lie in the 
harbour, must fill it at the well in the town, where they will have a quarter 
of a mile to roll their casks. Refreshments for present use may be got 
here, but in small quantities, and not more than sufficient to supply two 
men of war. The only provisions to be had are beef, buffaloes, hogs, and 
a few fowls ; little or no vegetables, and those very dear. 


JAFFNAPATAM. — The fort and town are situated in latitude 
9" 44^ N., and longitude 80'’15'E. The former is a regular *pent agon, 
with five bastions, furnished with broad ditches and an extensive glacis. It 
appears to be the most modern, and is by far the neatest and best constructed 
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fortress in Ceylon, extremely clean, and in a good states repuii’. One 
side rims parallel to the strait which separates the pc'ninsula of Jaihiu troin 
the rest of Ceylon ; the other sides are environed by an o]ien and we ll- 
cultivated plain. A large square occupies the centre ot the Ibrt, the hiterioi- 
of which is a plot of grass, enclosed with neat rails, and bounded by streets 
of excellent houses, shaded by majestic trees. 

About half a mile to the E, stands the petlah, or outward town, con- 
taining several thousand inhabitants. All the streets are of a j)roper lu eadtli, 
one half of theiii running parallel to each other, and the other halt* inter- 
secting them at right angles. The houses are neat and clean, and the 
outer walls completely white. The principal street runs through the eentn' 
of* the town. y\ 11 the native inhabitants are included under the description 
of Malabars. About one half of them are Hindoos ; the other half are 
nominal Christians, with a small proportion of Mahometans. Most ot* the 
Dutch families who formerly resided at Trincomalee, have removed to tliis 
[dace, which allbrds them cheaper living, and more agreeable rclli'enif'nt. 
^riie country is fruitful; a constant bustle pervades the daily markets, and 
a regular trade wu’tli the opposite coast of India allbi'ds many opportunities 
of improvliig a small fortune. This is the only district of (’eylon, the 
levemie of which exceeds its cxpcnces. 

MllirLES riUiiUUlAHLK ON TIIK ISLANO Oh' ( KVLON, WITH 

DillECTlONS. 

Cacaminoeii Woon, { CahmnMirie^ Cingalese,) is the name givt ji 
to a beautiful wood, that takes a polish as smooth as a looking-glass ; 
it is so hard, that the common edge-tools cannot work it, and must be 
} lisped and almost ground into shape. The heart or woody part ()!* the 
tree is extremely handsome, witli whitish or pale yellowy and black or 
brown veins, streaks, or waves; in the root these waves are closer ami 
darker. The nearer it is taken from the root, the more it Is esteemed, us 
liigher up in the trees the veins are thinner and paler. 

Cinnamon. — The cinnamon tree, 

Hind., l)archsl/(f, San.) is a species of laurel. The trees in their iiiiculli- 
vated state grow to Oie Imiel:! of 20 to 30 feet; the trunk is about three 
t*eet in circumference, ajid pifts out a great number of large sjircading 
horizontal Inanches clothed With thick foliage. The roots are fibrous, hard 
and tough, covered uith an odoriferous bark ; on the outside of a greyish 
brown, and on tlie inside of a reddish hue. They strike about thr(*e (bet 
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into the earth, and spread to a considerable distance. Many of them smdl 
strongly of camphire, which is sometimes extracted from them. 

The blossoms grow on slender foot-stalks, of a pale yellow colour, from 
the axillflB of the leaves, and the extremity of the branches. They are 
numerous clusters of small white flowers, having a brownish tinge in the 
centre^ about the same size as the lilac, which it resembles. The tlower is 
monopetalous, stellated into six points, has nine stamina, and one stile. It 
produces a fruit of the form of an acorn, in. taste resembling the olive, and 
when dry, it becomes a thin shell, containing an oval kernel about the size 
of the seed of an apple. The smell of the blossom is not strong, but ex- 
tremely pleasant, resembling a mixture of the rose and lilac. The fruit, 
when boiled in watery yields an ml which floats at the top, and answers for 
burning in lamps. When allowed to congeal, it becomes of a solid substance 
like wax, and is formed into candles. The smell of it is much more agree- 
able than that of coco-nut oil ; but it is only used for these purposes in the 
interior of the island. 

The appearance of this tree strongly resembles that of the La^frns 
Cassia^ and the bark of the old wood possesses the same qualities. 
cinnamon of Ceylon, however^ is greatly improved by cultivation ; and that 
wliich is most highly prized, is stripped from shoots of young trees. 

The trees which are planted for the purpose of obtaining cinnamon, 
shoot out a great number of branches apparently from the sam^ root, and 
are not permitted to rise above the height of ten feet. Those sprouts which 
are cut down to be barked, are of the thickness of a common walking-stick, 
and yield an incomparably fine cinnamon bark ; and from these shoots come 
the sticks, which in appearance resemble those from the hazel-tree, but of 
which the bai’k has a cinnamon smell when rubbed. Cinnamon is harked 
in the woods at two different seasons of the year : the first is termed the 
grand harvest, and lasts from April to August ; the second is tlje small 
harvest, and lasts from November to January. The barking is performed 
In the following manner : — A good cinnamon-tree is looked out for, and 
chosen by the leaves, and other characteristics. Those branches which are 
three years old, are lopped off wdth a common crooked pruning knife, from 
whicli tlie outside pellicle of the bark is scraped off; the twigs are then 
ripped up long ways with the point of a knife, and the bark gradually 
loosened till it can be entirely taken off’. The smaller lubes or (juills of it 
are inserted into the larger, and thus spread' out to dry, when the bark rolls 
itself up still closer together, and is then tied into bundles, and finally 
carried off’ each , bundle is then bound round with rattans, and packed up, 
afb^r having previously undergone an examination by taslixig and chewing. 
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which is a very troublesome and disagreeable office : it is but seldom a per- 
son is able to hold out two or three days successively, as the cinnamon 
deprives the tongue and lips of all the mucus with which they are covered. 
Each bundle is then made nearly the length of four feet, and is weighed off 
subsequently to its being well secured. It is sewed in double gunnies, and 
when stowed in the ship’s hold, loose black pepper is sprinkled over the 
bales, to fill up every hole and interstice, by which means the cinnamon is 
preserved in its original goodness. 

The Dutch cinnamon inspectors divided the bark into the following 
kinds, viz, 

I. The first and best sort of cinnamon, which is peculiar to the island, 
is called by the natives rasse coronde, or sharp sweet cinnamon. 

II. Is called aanalle corondcy which is bitter and astringent cinnamon. 
The bark of this tre6 comes olf very easily, and smells very agreeably when 
fresh, but it has a bitter taste. 

III. Is called cappiroe voronde^ which implies camphorated cinnamon, 
because it has a very strong smeU of camphire. This sort is only found in 
liic interior. 

IV. Is called tlie Welle coronde^ or sandy cinnamon ; because, upon 
cluiwing it, one feels as it were bits of sand between the teeth ; but in fact 
there is nothing sandy in it. The baric of this tree comes otf readily ; but it 
Is not so easily rolled as other soi’ts are, being apt to burst open and unfold 
itself. It IS of a sharp and bitterish taste, and the root of it produces but a 
small quantity of camphire. 

V. Is called sewel cormide^ or glutinous cinnamon. This sort acquires 
a very considerable degree of hardness, which the chew^ing of it sufficiently 
proves. It has otherwise little taste, and an ungrateful smell ; but the 
colour of it is very fine, and it is often mixed with the first and best sort, 
the colour being much alike, excepting only that in the good soil, some few 
yellowish spots appear towardvS the extremities. 

VI. Is called n}rke vonmde. The bark of this tree has no taste or 
smell when taken off, and is made use of by the natives only in physic, and 
to extract an oil, to anoint tlieir bodies, 

VII. Is called dawe! ctrronde^ which is drum cinnamon. The wood of 
this tree, when grown hard, is light and tough, and of v hidi the natives 
make some of their vessels and drums. The bark is stripped while the tree 
is yet growing, and is of a pale colour. It is used in the same manner as 
the sixth sorth. 

VII T. Is called catie coronde^ or thorny cinnamon ; for this tree is 
very prickly. The bark is somewhat like cinnamon in appearance, but the 
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leaves are different ; and the bark itself has nothing either of the taste or 
smell of cinnamon. The natives use it in medicine, 

IX, Is called mael coronde^ or the flowering cinnamon, because this 
tree is always in blossom. The substance of the wood never becomes so 
solid and weighty in this as in the other clmiamon4rees before mentioned, 
which are sometimes eight, nine, or ten feet in circumference. If this cver~ 
flowering cinnamon he cut or bored, a limpid watei* will issue out of the 
wound ; but it is of use only for the leaves and bark. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon say there is yet another sort of cinnamon, 
w’hicli they call toupat vorondc^ or the threeJctafed cinnamon. This grows 
in the Candy country. . , 

The cinnamon-tree flourishes only in a small portion of the island, 1 1 
is confined to the S. W. angle, formed by tlie sea coast, from Negombo to 
Matura. The largest cinnamon plantation is situated in the vicinity of' 
Columbo, and is upwards of twelve miles in circumference; others ol* a 
smaller size lie near Negombo, Calture, Point de Gaile, and Matura. mul 
all stretch along the sea coast. 

The best cinnamon is known by the following properties : — it is tliin. 
and rather pliable ; it ought to be about the substance of royal papei\ or 
somewhat thicker. It is of a light colour, and rather inclinable to yellon , 
bordering but little upon the brown : it possesses a sweetish taste, at I In 
same time is not stronger than can be borne without pain, and is not 'iue- 
ceeded by any after-taste. The more cinnamon departs from these charac- 
teristics, the coarser and less serviceable it is esteemed ; and it should be re- 
jected if it be hard, and thick as a half-crown piece ; if it be verv dark- 
coloured or brown ; if it be very pungent and Jiot upon the tongue, with u 
taste bordering upon that of cloves, so that it cannot be suffered without 
pain, and so that the mucus upon the tongue is consumed bv it when several 
trials are made of it ; or if it has any after-taste, such as to be harsh, bitter, 
and mucilaginous. Particular care should be taken that it is not fa]>(' 
packed, or mixed with cinnamon of a common sort. 

The tonnage of cinnamon is calculated at 8 (Vt. to the ton. 

Oil of Cinnamox. — This valuable oil is drawn from the broken and 
small cinnamon, which yielding but a small quantity of essential oil, tliat of 
cassia is in general substituted in its place. If the oil of ciiinamoji be 
genuine, aijd you dip the point of a penknife into it, it will not flame at a 
candle, but smoke ; if it soon flames, it is adulterated with spirits of wine. 
If adulterated with an expressed oil, put a few drops into water, and shake 
it, when the essential oil will sink to the bottom, and the expres.se<l oil 
float on the surface. Or drop it into a glass of l)randy, and if good, it will 
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sink in a lump to the bottom^ but if adulterated, part only will sink, and 
will leave an oil on the top of the brandy. Water and sugar mixed toge- 
ther are the strongest proof ; one drop in a glass will make the glass above 
the liquor turn blue, which is a good sigd. 

Chank Shells, or the common conch shell, is an article of trade from 
Ceylon to the Coast of Coromandel and Bengal, where they are used in 
beetling the finer cloths manufactured there, and as wrist ornaments for the 
women, when sawed into narrow rings, and the edges polished. They are 
also met with at Chittagong and Aracan. 

These shells are fished up by divers in the Gulph of Manar, in about 
two fathoms water. They are of a spiral form, and are chiefly exported 
to Bengal, where they are sawed into rings of various sizes, and worn on 
the arms, legs, fingers, and toes of the Hindoos. A chank opening to the 
right hand is highly valued by the natives of India, and being rarely found, 
sells for its weight in gold. 

Pearls arc found in the Mytilus MargarififertiSy a testaceous fish of 
the oyster kind ; they are formed of the nature of the slicll, and consist of 
a number of coats spread w ith perfect regularity one over another, in the 
same manner as the several coats of an onion, or like the several strata oi‘ 
stones found in the bladders or stomachs of animals, only much thinner. 

Pearls are generally divided into oriental and occidental, more from 
their qualities than their place of produce, the oriental l>eing reckoned the 
best. The principal oriental pearl fisheries are in the Gulph of Mauar, tlie 
Persian Gulph, Sooloo Archipelago, and on some of the Japan Islands. * 

The Ceylon oyster banks are scattered over a space at the bottom of 
the Gulph of Manar, extending about 30 miles from N. to S., and 24 from 
E. to W. There arc 14 beds; but they are not all productive, and not 
mc>re than two or three can be fished in one season : the largest is ten miles 
in length, and two miles in breadth ; the others are much smaller. The 
depth of water over the different banks varies from 3 to 15 feihoais, but 
the best fishing is found in from (i to 8 fathoms. The jiearl banks are 
about fifteen itiiles from the shore of Condatchy. 

The pearl oysters in these banks are all of one species, and of the same 
regulai' form, but of diflerent qualities ^nd dcnominatioiis, from the nature 
of the ground to which they are attached. The shape of the oyster is an 
imperfect oval, pretty nearly the same us that of the cockle, about 94 inches 
in cii cumfiTcnce, with a segment cut off by a straight line at the liinge, or 
{)oint of union of the two valves. The body of the oyster is white, fleshy, 
and glutinous. The inside of the shell is brighter and more beautiful than 
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the pearl itself ; the outside is smooth^ unless when covered with corals, 
sponges, and other marine productions. 

The pearls are commonly contained in the thickest and most fleshy part 
of the oyster, contiguous to one of the angles of the shell, close to the hinge. 
An ovster frequently contains several pearls : one has been known to pro- 
duce 150, including the seed or dust pearls ; and 100 oysters have been 
opened without yielding one pearl large enough to be of any estimation. 

The pearl oyster is said to attain its maturity at the age of seven or 
eight yeai's; after which its existence soon terminates, and its contents are 
washed away by the waves. 

The fishery generally beg^s about the 20th of February. Sometimes 
Government fishes the banks at its own risk ; sometimes the boats are let to 
many speculators ; but most frequently the right of fishing is sold to one indi- 
vidual, who sub-rents boats to others. Although the contractor is condi- 
tioned to take the contract with all risks, yet if the speculation fail. 
Government is obliged to remit a full proportion of the rent. 

The boats with their crews and divers come from Manar, JafTnapatam, 
Nagore, Tuticorin, Travancore, and other parts of the Coast of Coromandel. 
They arrive completely equipped, and are open boats of one ton burthen, 
about 45 feet long, 7 or 8 broad, and 3 feet deep, having but one mast and 
one sail; and unless when heavily laden, do not draw more than 8 or 10 
inches water. The crew generally consists of 23 persons, 10 qf whom are 
divers, 10 munducs, or men to haul up the divers ; 1 tindal, 1 steersman, a 
boy to bale out water, and a man to take care of the boat. To these is 
added a peon on the part of the renter, to guard against fraud. 

The period the divers continue under water, in the depth of seven 
fathoms, seldom exceeds a minute, sometimes a minute and a half ; but other 
persons, who are willing to allow the greatest latitude, say they never knew 
a diver remain under water more than two minutes. In ground richly 
clothed with oysters, a diver often brings up in his basket 150 oysters at a 
dip ; but when they are thinly scattered, he frequently collects no more than 
five. One boat has been known to land in one day 33,000 oysters, and 
another not more than 300. 

The oysters are generally allowed to remain in heaps for ten days after 
they are brought on shore, that time being necessary to render them putrid. 
They are not esteemed good to eat, being of a much fatter and more glu- 
tinous substance than the common oyster. When they are opened fresh, 
they are sometimes dried in the sun, and eaten by the lower classes of people. 

After the pearls are separated from the sand, washed with salt water, 
dried, and rendered perfectly clean, they arc sorted into classes, according to 
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their sizes, by being passed through ten brass sieves, or saucers full of round 
holes. The saucers are all apparently of one size, but made so as to go one 
within the other. They are distinguished into numbers, 20, 30, 50, 80, 100, 
200, 400, 600, 800, and 1000, This is a kind of ratio to estimate the value 
of the different sizes of pearls ; and probably the distinguishing numbers in 
some measure correspond with the quantity of holes in each bason. These 
completely occupy the bottom of the vessel ; and as they increase in number, 
they necessarily decrease in size. The pearls are thrown in a promiscuous 
heap into the uppermost sieve, which being raised a little, and shaken, the 
greater part of them pass through into the second sieve, and only those 
remain which exceed a large pea in size. The second sieve is shaken in the 
same manner ; the pearls that remain in it are of the size of a small pea, or 
grain of black pepper. The quantity of pearls gradually increases as the 
size diminishes. Those which fall through the tenth saucer (No. 1000) 
belong to the class of tool^ or seed pearls, so called from the smallness of 
their size. 

The pearls contained in the sieves 20 to 80 inclusive, are distinguished 
by the general name of we//, or the first order. Those of the sieves from 
No. 100 to 1000 are denominated vadivoo^ or the second order. Both these 
orders are divided into various sorts, according to their sliape, lustre, and 
other qualities, amongst which are annees^ anruidaree^ kayareU samadiem^ 
kailipoo^ ki^orwel^ pesnl^ and tool, 

Annees are the first sort, perfectly round, and of the most brilliant 
lustre. 

Annadarec is a subdivision of them, possessing the same qualities in an 
inferior degree. 

Kayarel is the next in beauty, but not so completely round, and of a 
duller colour. To this class belong the samadiem, which is nearly of the form 
of a pear, and the kallipoo, which has flat sides. 

The koorwel, or third class, is a double pearl, ill-shaped, and of a dull 
water ; to it may be added the pesul, the most deformed of all the pearls, 
and the tool, or seed pearl, the most diminutive. 

The different descriptions of pearls are sent to different markets ; but 
at the fishery all the kinds are generally sold mixed together, at 200 pagodas 
per pound. 

The method of determining the price of the different sorts of pearls is 
regulated by an imaginary criterion, estimating the proportion of that quality 
which attaches to them the highest value. It has the appearance of being 
intricate and difficult, but is considered simple by those who understand it. 
8ize, roundness, and brightness seem to be the qualities on which it depends. 
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The pearls are then drilled. The large ones are generally drilled first^ 
in order to bring in the hand to work with more ease on the smaller size, and 
an experi: workman in the course of a day will perforate 300 small, or 600 
large pearls. They are then washed in salt and water, to prevent the stains 
which would otherwise be o^ccasioned by the perforating instrument. 

The next branch of the business is the arranging the pearls on strings ; 
this is considered the most difficult operation in the profession of the pearl 
merchant, and is one in which very few excel. 

The pearls of the largest size, being most costly, and esteemed as cm- 
blcpns of greatness, find a ready sale among the ricli natives of the Nizam's 
dominions, Guzerat, and the other parts of India. 

The finest annee pearls, from the size of the sieve No. 30, to that of 
No. 80, which make most beautiful necklaces, are sent to Euroj>e. 

A handsome necklace of pearls smaller than a large pea, costs from 
<3^170 to £300 ; but one about the size of a pepper-corn, may be procured 
for c£^15: the former pearls sell at a guinea each, and the latter at eighteen 
pence. When the pearls dwindle to the size of small shot, they are sold at a 
very trifling price. 

The smaller soils are sent to the markets of Hydrabad, Poona, and 
Guzerat ; in which last-mentioned place, pearls of a yellow tinge are prefer- 
red to those of a pure white, being considered as having arrived at greater 
maturity, less liable to fade, and retaining their lustre to a longer period. 
The refuse and lower orders of all the pearls turn to good account in the 
China market, where those of superior value cannot be so readily sold. 

Pearls are sometimes met with of various colours, of an exquisite silver- 
like brightness, transparent, semi-transpai*ent, opaque, brown, and black. 

Pearls from the fishery^ of Ceylon are more esteemed in England than 
from any other part of the world, being of a more regular form, and of a 
finer silvery white than the Persian pearl. They should be chosen round, of 
a bright lustre, free from stains, foulness, and roughness. They are some- 
times brought to Europe uiidrilled, but are not of feo much value as wlien 
drilled and strung ; and the pearls should be as near as possible of an equal 
quality throughout each string. 

The finest, and 'what is called the true shape of the pearl, is a perfect 
round ; but if pearls of a considerable size are of the shape of a pear, as is 
not unfrequently the ease, they ai^e not less valued, as they sen^e for ear- 
rings and other ornaments ; their colour should be a pure white, and that 
not a dead and lifeless, but a clear and brilliant one ; they must be perfectly 
free from foulness, and their surface must be naturally smooth and glossy. 
Pearls that are rough on the surface, spotted, or dull in colour, irregul.ir in 
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their shape, and not perfectly round, should be rejected. It is also an im- 
pedection wlujn they haye large drilled holeii, or are rubbed flat about the 
edges of tlieir holes by long use. As no allowance is made for tassels, care 
should be taken that as little silk, he. are in them as possible. 

Of the siiiallest siise, or seed pearl, the most diminutive is of more value 
than the middle siase, provided it runs smooth, round, and of a fine silvery 
lustre. This kind being sold by the ounce, care should be taken that the 
tassels are very slight, as an allowance of d?5 per cent, only is made in Eng- 
land, though the silk, &c. are generally much heavier. 

CiiYLON Stokes. — Stones of various kinds are found on Ceylon, but 
tlie greater part of them are of a very inferior quality. The Moors carry 
r)n a considerable trade in them. All such stones as arc transparent, and 
sufiiciently hard to take a polish by grinding, are called precious stones. 
They are known by the following names : — 

Rubv. — The ruby is more or le.ss ripe, which, according to tlie Indian 
<*xpr(^s^ion, means more or less high-coloured. The ruby is for the most part 
hlootl red the deeper red the colour, the larger the stone, and tiie clearer It 
is, witlioul any flaw, so much greater is its value ; however, they are seldom 
found here of any considerable size: fortlie most part, they are small, ire- 
quently of the size of particles of gravel, grains of barley, See. The higher 
the colour, the clearer and more transparent they arc. 

Ame I’liYSTs. — These stones are sometimes found of a large size, but ge- 
nci'ally very small ; the larger their dimensions, the paler and less coloureil 
lliey are, and tiicrefore less vidued and esteemed. The small are of the dec‘p- 
esl colour, but notwltljstanduig of no great value. The dearest and most 
valuable are tliose which are high-coloured, without flaws, and of som(‘ 
tolrrablc nIzc. 

Roini.h arc dark -coloured stones, darker than the ruby, and not so hard. 
They arc finmd mostly in small pieces, are cut for setting in rings, and arc 
friMpiently exposed to sale for rubies. 

Ilv.vciNTffs arc small yellowish brown, or reddish stones, wliich, as 
^vcll as robals, are Irequcntly oifered for sale under the denomination 
of rubies. 

fb^NNAMON Stone in some measure resembles the oil drawn from the 
l)est and finest cinnamon ; it is^not, however, always alike, but more or less 
pale, or of a deep orange colour. These stones are seldom found of any 
(loiisiderablc size in a perfect state; but in general, even the small ones, 
cracked longways and across, which destroys tlieir clearness, and renders them 
tinfit tor cutting. 
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Cat’s Eye, a very hard stone, which approaches more or less to white, 
or green, and is semi-diaphanous, with a streak of the breadth of a line in 
the middle, which is much whiter than the stone itself, and throws its light 
to what side soever it is turned. In this respect therefore it resembles a 
cat’s eye. The largest is of the of a hazel-nut ; others are found much 
smaller. In its rough state it seems to have no angles nor signs of crystal- 
lization, Its value is in proportion to its size and purity. One of the size 
of a nut, without flaws and imperfections, is sometimes valued at 50 or GO 
rix-dollars. Tliey are cut convex and oblong, without faces, so that the 
streak which intersects them comes in the middle, and they are afterwards 
set in rings, which are worn by tlie natives. 

White C^yst^ is found both crystallized and worn smooth by the 
water ; is in* une^^en, flat, and long pieces, full of pits and hollows ; the colour 
is clear, more or less of a watery hue or sliining white ; it sometimes is found 
in lumps of six inches in diameter. 

Yellow Crystal is nearly the same as white, with this distinction, 
that it appears of a disagreeable yellow colour ; it is seldom if ever crystal- 
lized, l)ut always worn down smooth by the agitation of the water into round 
pieces, with a, rough knobby surface. 

Brown Crystal is distinguished by its being of a blackish cast, or that 
of pale ink. 'When laid upon any substance, it does not seem to be transpa- 
rent, but may be seen through if viewed against the light. The pieces ar(‘ 
the size of a vralnut, and are cut into buttons and other uses. 

Black Crystal is quite black and shining, but not transparent; some 
pieces are as* large as a waliiut, others as small as a pea. They are cut and 
polished for buttons, and bear a great resemblance to jet ; it is very common, 
and of but little value. 

Ja'iigoon, or Zircon, is a kind of stone of the nature of a diamond, but 
much softer ; according to some lapidaries, the jargoon comes next in hard- 
ness to the sapphire; and as they have, when cut and polished, a great 
resemblance to the diamond, they are made up in various kinds of jewellery ; 
they are generally very small, of a smooth surface, and a bright shining 
lustre. The larger tiiey are, the more they are esteemed. 

Blue Sap}’hire. — Sometimes these are so pale, that they almost exhibit 
the appearance of water, but generally they are of a dark blue, uniformly 
coloured, and of round and various other shapes ; they arc sometimes to be 
met with as large as a hazel-nut, but most of them are much smaller. 

Green Sapphire occurs of a bright green, a greenish, and a palish 
white colour, and is a genuine sapphire. 
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Water Sapphire, a stone which very much resembles white crystal, 
but when viewed against the light, is both clearer and whiter ; it is especially 
distinguishable by its hardness, in which it surj^asses the crystal, and is much 
dearer. The largest are of the size of a walnut. 

Red Tourmalin, when laid upon a table, appears dark and opaque, but 
being held against the light, is of a pale red hue. They are sometimes as 
large as a pea, but most of them about the size of a grain of rice, and fre- 
quently damaged and ijnpei’fect ; the colour is in general equally distributed. 

Green TouRMAiiiN is of a dark hue, sometimes bordering upon yellow, 
sometimes upon blue, most frequently upon black ; it is in not a few instaiices 
transparent, and in others covered with an opaque surface ; it is in thick 
and thin pieces of irregular forms, sometimes as large as a walnut, sometimes 
as small as groats. The green, or chrysoprase, is beautiful, of a grass-green 
colour, clear and transparent, and is used for cutting. This is properly 
called the gieen tourmalin. 

Yellow Tourmalin is called likewise tourmalin topaz, because it 
sometimes bears a great resemblance in colour to Uie topaz ; in appearance 
it is very much like amber; some are more saturated or ripe, almost of an 
orange colour ; some are of a paler, and some of a whitish yellow. They 
are cut for the purpose of setting in rings, and are frequently handsome. 

WiiJTE Tourmalin.— It is more or less white, almost always the 
colour of milk, so that its transparency is not perfectly clear. It is often 
found in pieces, which have spots or streaks in them. It is cut for setting in 
rings, and among the most common stones in Ceylon. 

Tahipo is the name given in Ceylon to a white stone, which in all pro- 
bability is nothing more than white crystal ; its cololir is pure white, or 
somewhat of a watery cast, but not so clear and transparent as the crystal 
It is always in shapeless lumps, and is cut for setting. 

Topaz, — This is in general a beautiful transparent stone, of a shining 
gold colour, met with in various parts of the world, in the Brazils, Ceylon, 
and Madras ; they should be chosen large, of a bright deep colour, free from 
cracks, flaws, or clouds ; those that have a reddish tinge should be rejected. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

COAST FROM CAPE COMORIN TO MADRAS. 


The Coast of India from Cape Comorin to Point Ramen, which 
forms the N. W, side of the Gulph of Manar, is called the Tinnevelly Coast. 
It is only j^equented by small coasting vessels. Point Rauien is in some 
degree connected with the Island of Ceylon by a narrow ridge of sand and 
rocks, called Adam’s Bridge^ 

TUTICOllIN, the principal place on this part of the coast, is in lati- 
tude S'" 4? N. longitude 7B® 15* £* The town is large, open, and well- 
built, adorned with several large buildings of stone, particularly some 
churches erected by the Portuguese. Considerable quantities of piece-goods 
arc manufactured here and in the neighbouring villages* Between Tuticorin 
and Ceylon are numerous sand-banks. A pearl fishery is carried on here, 
though at present not very productive, and considerable quantities of chank 
shells are exported from hcncc. 

The commerce between this part of the coast and Madras in 
piece-goods, grain, &c. is considerable. 

In this distriiJt^are manufacture calainaganzies, aunni-ket chics, and 
putton-ketchies. These cloth^ are made of a hard long-grained cotton, arc 
of an even, regular texture, and resemble European linen more than any of 
the Indian cloths. They are preferable to the long-doths manufactured in 
the Circars, and arc cheaper by at least 30 per cent. 

The & 0 ta,Capc Ramen to Point Calyinere comprehends tlic pro- 
vinces of the Itfoxawars and Toadiman ; t^e principal towns on the const 
are Tondy and Cnttapataui, frequented only by small coasters. On Point 
Calymere, which is in latitude longitude 79^58 E., are two 

remar^al^e pagodas* About half a mile to the N. of them is a small river, 
and on it$ hcuilt^ stands a large village, where a^considcrable trade is carried 
on in tobacco, rice, piece-goods, &c. ; the river has a bar, so that only small 
vo-isris can enter. Tlie kingdom of Tanjore eonimences to the S, of Point 
Calymere, and extends to the N. as far as the Coleroon River. 
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bear W, By this means the passage becomes easier to, boats passing to and 
from the shore. 

TBANQITEBAR, the principal settlement belonging to the Danes in 
the East Indi^, is in latitude 11° 1' N. and longitude 79°S5'E. The 
town is upwards of two miles in circumference, the streets broad and straight, 
and the houses very neat, the whole surrounded with a good stone wall, 
having several bastions well provided with artillery. Before the gate that 
leads into the country stands a fine citadel. The fort towards the sea is well- 
built, and regular, remarkable for its extraordinary whiteness, being visible 
at a great distance. The district belonging to the town is of considerable 
extent, full of villages, many of them large and well-built, and the principal 
one is thought to contain a^. many inhabitants as the town of Daneburgh, 
and several mosques and pagodas. 

Trade. — The commerce here is trifling. The natives trade with the 
coasts of Pegu, Sumatra, and other places. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept here in rix-dollars of 12 fanams; and also 
in rupees of 8 fanams^ each faiiam equal to 80 cash. 

The rix-dollar is imaginary money, and 18 per cent, below the Danish 
current rix-dollar; its value therefore is 37|d. 

The coins are silver rupees, double and single fanams, and copper dudus, 
or cash. 

The value of the Tranquebar rupee will be 24<|d. sterling ; as the coin- 
age is so regulated, that 1302 are worth 600 old Spanish dollars, weighing 
43 lbs. 7 oz. 2 dwts. troy. 

Star pagodas are worth about 34 fanams, and Spanish dollars from 
19 to 21 fanams. 

Weight. — The maund weighs 68 lbs. Danish, or 74j lbs. avoirdupois. 

DEV I COTTA. — This fort is situated on a small island just within the 
entrance of Coleroon River, in latitude about 11^ 22' N., whicli has witliiu 
its bar water suflicient for large ships, The fort is strong, and built 
of brick. 

PORTO NOVO is in latitude about ll*^ 29' N. and longitude 79^ 49 E. 
It was formerly a place of considerable trade, where the French and Dutch 
bad factom^i. Here is a river navigable only for small country vessels. Fi^sh 
water is filled out of a tank a little way up this river; but it is brackish, bad, 
and apt to give the flux. The road of Porto Novo, by being sheltered to 
the S*E. by the Coleroon Shoal, is by far ‘the smoothest and safest on the 
Coromandel shore. Here you may anchor in six fathoms, the flagstaff W. 
i N., 2 mil|^ ^off-shore, end the southernmost of the Chalambaram pa- 
godas 
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^Aclcdiints ai^ kept lii collums of p^dy, or in cKnekrums. The 
collum is a measure which is between 70 and 80 quarts, but varies in differ- 
ent parts. The ftiedluiri pfice bf a collum of pfeddj^ is 3| gold, or 7 silver 
fanams, about Is. 4d. sterling; so that i00,00(^ collums of paddy, at the 
afore-mentioned price, will produce i6,6S5 star pagodas, 25 fanams. 

In the Tanjore country the istkr pagoda is valued at 45 Madras, or silver 
fanams; 1 chuckrum is equal to 20 Miadras, or 10 gold faiiums; 2 chuck- 
rums and 1 fanain are equal to 1 Porto NoVo pagbda. ^ 

The Porto Novo pagbda ' passes current at Mkdras for 3T| Madras 
fanams. 100 Porto Novo pagodaa are reckoned 83} star pagodas^ and 100 
Htar pagodas equal to 120 Porto Novo pagodas. In the Company's accounts 
the Porto Novo pagoda is reckoned at 36 fanams, " ' 

CUDDALOJIE is ^bout }hree leagues to the N. of Porto Novo, in 
latitude 1 1° 43' N., and longitude 79® 60' E. The river is small, shut ^p 
by a bar at the entrance, and navigable oiily by boats, Tbe town extends, 
about three-quarters of a mile from N. to S., and about half a mile from E. 
to W. Three of its sides are fortified : that to the sea is for the greater 
part open ; but the river passmg between Fco’t St David and the town, 
iiows, just before it gains the sea, along the E. side of the town, of which, 
whilst it washed the skirts on one hand, it was on the other separated from 
the sea by a mound of sand, which the surf throws on the shore in most 
parts of the coast. It is very populous, and a place of some trade. A little 
above the town stands Trivada pagoda, which forms a citadel to, a large 
pettah, or town. The marks for anchorage are the flagstaff N|. W. and 
Fort St. David N. N. W. off-shore about 1| mile. Fort St. DavM.is ^about 
a mile to the N, of Cuddalore. In this district ar^ manufactured. dimities, 
and various descriptions of piece-goods. , . P ^ 

PONDICHERRY, in latitude 11^. 56' N., and longitude 7r 54" E., is 
liuilt in a circular form on the borders of tlie sea, and strongly fortified. It 
is divided into two parts, the Black Town and the White Town ; the latter 
spreads along tbe seancoaSt, kndas again dlridod into tWo jkrtsi and 

S. The tower bearing thk flagataff is in the middle, and separates the tw o 
Quarters. The Black Town is sepaa^ated from tbe Wlrite by a ditch running 
liirou^ the tvhoie P6ndicberfy; it rehashes to the ramparts, and 

ck^nirins population of nii^arly 8^,0OO aoids, a Cathedral belonging to 
the Jesuits*^ * Tho White ToWn Ss Yei^rinconriderableV -Tts length compre- 
hends the wfable front of the place on the seashore ; V but its width frOm the 
shore’ to thb ditch, which separafes it from the Black Town, istioimore 
than 300 toises ; this ppace is filled with handsome houses, but few of them 
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are more iJiaa one story high. It contains a parish church, the didy of which 
is perfomied by the Capuchins of the French mission. 

CotNSi^Accounts are kept in pagc^as, fanams, and cash ; 60 
cash making 1 fananti, and 24 fanams 1 pagoda. The coins current are 
gold pagodas, silver rupees, and fanams ; also copper cash or dudus, thus 
divided : — 

26* Dudus equal to ....1 Fanara. 

21 Fanams » 1 Fagoda. 

There are various kinds of^'pagodas current here, and nearly all of the 
same weight. That of Pondicherry was originally equal in value to the 
star pagoda ; but its standard has been considerably lowered ; it passes for 
3| rupees, though the exchange varies from 350 to 360 rupees per 100 Pon- 
dicherry pagodas. The exchange for Spanish dollars is from 210 to 215 
rupees per 100 Spanish dollars. 

Weights. — Gold and silver are weighed by the seer, pagoda, 
rupee, and fanam. A seer weighs 24| rupees, 81 1 pagodas, or 731 1 
fanams ; a rupee weight is equal to 30 fanams, or 480 nellos ; a pagoda 
weight is 9 fanams, or 144 nellos: thus S rupees are equal in weight to 
10 pagodas. 

71 ] pagodas weigh a French mark, or 3778 English grains, so that the 
seer contains 4293 grains. 

The commercial weights are the candy of 20maund3, each maund 8 vis. 
The Pondicherry maund is 26 lbs. 14 oe. Sf drs. avoirdupois. 

Measures. — Rice, and all other sorts of grain, mre sold by the garce of 
600 marcals ; and 100 marcals are nearly 18 English bushels. The garcc 
thus equals ISJ English quarters. . 

ALLEMPARVA, or ALLUMPAROA.— This fort is to the N. of 
Pondicherry, in latitude 12" 46' N., longitude SO’" 4' E. It has many wells 
of good water, which are not to be found in all parts of the coast near the 
sea. The pettah extends along the coast to the N. . 

SADRAS, about seven leagues N. N. E* from Allemparva River, is in 
latitude 12^ 31 Kf., longitude 80'"i 13 EL The fort and town are now in 
a ruinous condition. About seven miles to the N. of Sadras, in latitude 
12^ N., longitude 80® IS^ E.> are the Seven Pagodm or Muhabalipooram^ 

containing scrnie curious antiquities. 

MELIAPOUR* ox St Thoro^ is about three miles to the S. of 
Madras. This town, which lies close to the sea-side, is almost a heap of 
ruins. There are some churches, e^Jpecially a cathedral, the see of a Bishop 
suffragan and in whose diocese are all the Portuguese churches on 

the Coast qipEoromandel. 
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' Itilantl there are high ihauntaiDS, the northernmost of which is known 
from the others round it by being 'rounder and -flatter, with a church 
built on its topi This is c^od $t; Thomas’s ^ount, in the neighbour- 
hood of which are the country houses isaa^y of the Euit^an residents 
in Madras. ’ 


SECTION XIN. 

MADRAS. 


Madras, or Fort St. George, oar principal settlement on the Coast 
of Coromandel, and to which all the others, and some on the Malabar Coavst, 
are subordinate, is in latitude 13^ 4! 45'' N., and longitude 80® 20' 53" E. 
It is the seat of a Governor and Coundl, subject to the controul of the 
Governor General. ^ 

Madras is divided into two parts, the Fort, or White Town, and the 
Black Town. The Fort stands close to the sea^side, and is one of the best 
in the possession of the British nation ; although not of so regular a design 
as Fort William at Calcutta, yet, from the greater facility of relieiungit by 
sea, and the natural advantage of the ground, it may on the whole be deemed 
at least equal to it. ; * ^ ' 

In the middle of the fort stands the old or original fortress, erected on 
the first arrival of the English here; it is about 100 yards square, surrounded 
%viib battlements, having four bastions and two gates ; one to the W., where 
the main guard is kept ; the other tb the facing the sea* This bi&iiding is 
now converted into the offices of Governmi^t, >^hc! tho town residences of 
many of the Company’s clvil serv^nts; -To the tl»e edd fort siauds the 
exchange, which is a magnificeht'ttOildmg 5 on top y a Hghthpu^e, which 

is of essential service to ships coming into the in thenigfet* ;;Theiigltt 

is 90 feet ab 6 \'e the level of the sca'at high'wafor; it tfiaM fee 's^ch TrOin the 
decks of the Company's ship^afichre 17’miles^ and thei# masUieads 
mites. The S. part^ bf Sh^ab Hearrfmm it 

distance ISmile^; r To file light slmuld always bear 

to the w. of s. s. w. w. ..1 
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Thei^ aare ixiariy larg^ and htndsome houses within Uie fort, but the 
Company’s servants and merchants generally reside in the countiy ; they 
rqjcdr to the fort inutile morning for the transaction of business, and return 
home in the afternoon. Madras has been greatly in^roved within a few 
years past; it now contains three chmtihes^ besides several cirapdbs. 

The Black Town : is to the N. • of the fort, ’ Separated by a spacious 
esplanade ; it is near four miles in> circumference, dud surrounded with ford* 
iications suiEdaitly strong to resist tibe attein|>ts of cavaliy to surprise and 
plunder it. This town is the residence of the Gentoo, Moorish, Armenian, 
and Portuguese merchants,. ^ and of those , Europeans who do not . hold 
situations under the 'Goi^emmen^^ The’ custom-house, and the houses of 
some of the merdmits 4t Black Town, are large and elegant buildings ; 
these, with the pagodas and tdmples, hare a grand appearmice from the sea. 

To the S; of the fdrt stands the country residence of the Governor ; and 
a short distance to tihe S« of that is Chepauk,^ the palace of tlie Nabob of 
Arcot. The surrounding countiy is called theGhoultiy Plain, and is covered 
With the houses and gairdeus of the Europeans, most of them large and beau- 
tiful ; and from the superior quality of the chunam, or mortar, used in their 
erection, have an appearance of being built with maible. 

The Choultry Plain commences about a mile and a quaiier S, W. of 
Fort St. George, from which it is separated by two rivers. , The one, called 
the River of Triplicane, winding from the W,, gains the sea about 10(K) 
yards to the S. of the glacis; the other, coming from the N. W., passes the 
W. side of the Black Town, the extremity of which is high ground, which 
the river rounds, and continues to lhe E., until within 100 yai*ds of the sea, 
where it washes the ft>ot of tlie glacis, and then turning to the S., continues 
parallel with the beach, until it joii% the mouth and bar of the River of 
Triplicane. From the turning of the river at the high ground, a canal 
striking to the S. communicates with the River of TripMcanc. Thelow ground, 
included by. the channdb of the tivo rivers and canal, is called the Island, 
which is neart two miles in circumference; About 1200 yards from the strand 
of the sea is a long bridge* lending from tbe; island over the Triplicane 
River, to a road which continues S. to the town of St. Tbome. Another 
biidge over the ccuial leads and amongst bthers, to a village called 

Egmore;*^ftom which this bridge tak^ its nan^e; Coniingfromthe S. or W., 
these twOc bridges afford the ohTyi convemeni ^cbesa to the Fort or White 
Town, exoi^ting janother along the strand of the sea^ when ^ the bar of the 
Triplicane River is choked with sand. Ail the ground 'between the SL 
^“^'home Road and the sea is .filled with vUkges and endosures ; and so 
is that on the left, for half a mile toWmds the Choultry Plain, from 
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which a road aiid severd smaller passes le^ througli ^em to the St^ 
Thome Hoad. r* v 

The Choultry Plain extends two to the of the enclosures which 

bound the St. Thom6 Road, and terminates on theldther side at a large body 
of water called Meliapour tank> behirid whidi runs, with deep windings, 
the Triplicane River* The road from t&e .mount passes' two iMles and a 
half under the mound of the tank, and at its isshe into the-Choultiy Plain is 
a kind of defile, foxtned by the mound on one side, and buildings with brick 
enclosures on the other. v ^ 

As a heavy surf breaks high on the beach, the country boats' are em- 
ployed on all occasions where communication with the 'shore is requisite. 
The boats belonging to ships in the road^ frequently proceed to the back of 
the surf^ where they anchor on the outside of it, and wait for the boats from 
the beach to carry on shore their passengers, &c. It frequently happens, 
when the weather is unsettled, with a heavy swell rolling in, that the surf is 
so high as to make it dangerous for any of the country boats to piss to or 
from the shore ; when this is the case, a flag is displayed at the beadh-bouse, 
which stands near the landing-place, to caution all persons on board ships 
against landing, which should be carefully attended to ; for numerous lives 
luave been lost at different times through tlie temerity of Europeans proceed- 
ing to pass through the surf, in defiance of the admonitory signaL 

The road is open to all winds, except those from the land, and there is 
generally a heavy well tumbling in from the sea^ making ships roll and 
labour excessively. Large sliips generally moor in nine &thoms, with the 
flagstaff W. N. W; about two miles from the shore. 

Prom the beginning of October to the end of December is considered 
the most dangerous season to remain in Madras Roads, or at any otfier ports 
on the Coast of Coromandel, being subjc»;t to hurricanes; but if a ship kept 
in good condition for putting to sea on the 'first appearance of a gale, takos 
advantage \)f the N. W. wind, #hich at the commencement of a hm ricane 
blows off the land for three or fbnr hours,! them is buti little danger to be 
apprehen&d ; yet manji ships,; by^Mglecting toptil to sea, have been lost, 
and their crews perished ^ v*; '/r- 

^ Tlie (Government of Fort Sk Georgia,' aiid thd\pd^ession$ under this ; 
Preridencyi» are vested in a Ckwenaor and thrte i Coiimfellors ; vacancies 
tberein aie to be (Applied by the Comtof 

lieing taken frism tim senior mercbhnts, of twelve years^ residence in Indiai 
If tl»e Court of Dhectors ne^ett to fiH such stations wMiin two months after 
tliC notification bf thek vacancy,' the King inay appoint thereto; and ^ch id 
Im recalled dnly by the King. The Court of I>irectors may make jirovisiofial 
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appointments, but m salary is to be paid till the parlies a^re in the actual 
possession of the office ; and if a vacancy of Governor occurs when no pro- 
visional successor is on the spot, the Counsellor next in rank is to succeed, 
till a successor arrives, or a person on the spot is appointed. During this 
interval, if the Council should be reduced to one member c(?ly, besides the 
acting Governor, Jbe may call a senior merchant to act as a temporary 
Counsellor till the arrival of a Governor, or a frerii appointment be made : 
the salai'i^ are only to be paid for! the periods the offices are held, although 
no provisional successor be on the spot The Commander in Chief is not to 
succeed as Govcrnm:, unless specially appomted so to do. If a vacancy occurs 
in the Council, and no provisional Counsellor be present, the Governor and 
Council may appoint a Counsellor from the senior merchants. If the Gover- 
nor and Oommandar in Chief are different persons, the latter may be 
appointed by the Directors the second in Council. The Commander in 
Clwef of India, not being the Governor General, is to have a seat in Council 
when at Fort St. George. The local Commander in Chief is to have a 
seat also while the Commander in Chief of India may be present, but not to 
have a vote- 

When in CouncU, to proceed in the first place to matters proposed by 
the Governor ; and on any question of the Counsellors, the Governor may 
twice ad^urn the discussion for forty-eight hours. All proceedings to be 
stated as made by the Governor and Council and signed by the Chief 
Secretary. ^ 

If the Governor differs in opinion with the Council, after they shall 
have stated their opmions in writing, he may direct such measures thereon 
as he may see fit, mi his^owii res|)onribi}ity, so that such measures could have 
been legally effected witlr the consent of the Council ; but these powers are 
not to be exercised by Governor^ succeeding in consequence of death, &c. 
except provirionaily appointed, or coafimied by the Directors. While 
Governors are acting previous to ebnfirmatii^, all questions are to be decided 
by a plurality of voices,, the Governor having the casting vote ; but in no 
case to act tiie opinion of the Council in judfeiial matters, or in regu- 

lations for the good order of civil govembent, fee.; nor by his own authority 
to impose, any tax# fee. When the Governor General may be at Fort St. 
George, the powers of .the Governor there are to be suspended (except in 
judiciati#oceedings) fr<w^ the pr<blamatipn of the Governor General’s 
arrival# to p^cplamariori to the /contrary, or until his departure; the 
powers of Goyerpmbit during this pariod are to be vested in the Governor 
general, the Governor sitting and acting as a Member of Council. 

The Governor and Council are to obey the orders of the Governor 
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General, &c. except they may be repugnant to the orders of the Court of 
Directors ; the Governor General, Ac. fin^y deciding as to the application 
of those ordera. '.The Governor and Council cannot' declare war, &c. but in 
- consequence of orders from Bengrdj or frcan the Court of Directors} and are 
to make all treaties (if posable) subject to the ratification of the Governor 
General, &c., and are also to inform the Supreme; Government of all things 
material to be communicated, and ala) of snch as may be required of them. 

A Supreme Court of Judicature is esbtblished at Madras, consbting of 
a Chief Justice and three other Judges, who are to be Barristers of not less 
than five years’ standing, to be named by the King. - The salary of the Chief 
Justice is .fOOOO per annum, and each of the other Judges ^fiOOO per annum 
(in lieu of all fees), to be paid at the exchange of Ss. per pagoda, to coip- 
mence, when appointments take place in England, cm the day of embarkation ; 
and when in India,' on the entering hpon the duties of the ofiice. After seven 
years’ service in India, if the Judges of the Supreme Court return to Europe, 
the King may direct to be paid out of the Territorial Revenues, to the Chief 
Justice not more than ^CifiOO, and to each of the other Judges not more 
than iPlSOO per annum, so that no allowances be made exceeding together 
the salary of a Puisne Judge. The salaries of the Ju<%es to cease on their 
quitting India. . <• ■ 

'J'radk. — The commerce of this Presidency is of a more limited nature 
than tliat of the others. Qne^, cause is the want of a secure port for shipping 
on the Coromandel Coast. A very copious Report upon the Madras Trade 
is annually prepared and sent hoine to the Court, occupying sometimes six 
folio volumes. But Mr. Frin'se? has shewn (Remarhs on Rie External 
Commerce of Bengal) that the Indian Trade Reports (though he does not 
specifically include Madras) are altogether unavailable for mercantile in- 
formation, by reason of the principles adopts in computing the values of 
imports and exports. The original author; of tiiis Work, (the late Mr. 
Milborn) in a MS. note inserted in his interleaved wjpy of the first edition, 
confirms the statement of Mr- PnixsEP. He says, “ Unfortunately, the 
records of Fort St George and Beonbay are too inamirate to place smy sort 
of reliance on the information to be derived therefroml” 

The c(»ninefce is arranged in the Repmts undw the ftdlowing heads ; — 
I. To and from Gj'eat Britain {exclusive of. the Company’s trade) ; II. To 
and from foreign Europe; dlL^To and from America; IVi To aild from 
British Asia ; V. To and fmm.forrign Asih, and various places, including > 
the East Coast of Africa, New Holland, Cape d Good Hope, &c. 
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The following offlcid Statement of the external Trade of the Presidency, 
for the four years ending 1820-21, is extracted from the Appendix to 
Ma. pRtNSEp’s Work: — ^ 


POJITS. 

1«IM8. 

1818.1 0. 

1819^20. 

1880*21. 

f Fort St. Geo^e ..Ks, 

J Mnlahar ntiH 

71,68,4»0 
d ,88,380 
12,OM85 

66,46,883 

18,68,663 

18,23,116 

43,52,878 

12,13,698 

11,79,966 

46,63,899 

18,66,689 

8^7^807 


h 

Total of Merchandise... 

93,63,145 

80,38,661 

67,46,627 

66,78,396 

O ' i Fftn St O0W,„^„.rr..trtr..r 

io,si,o»s ' 

15,49,946 

4,49,194 

i9,3;,427 

16,68,387 

8,97,829 

13,00,835 

83,18,571 

4,11,459 

19,33,850 

1937,493 

4,48,300 

a < Malahar and izanara 



Total Treasure... 


38,97,648 

40,24,266 

4k3,69,643 



1,84,12,380 




{ Fort St.Geor^......, 

1 < MabMr and Cfmata.*.«;ik 

1 Stihordinatt* Pnrta.. 

33,90,830 

4e,56,no 

31,11466 

41,30,346 

48,86,656 

29,44,746 


30,96.198 
67., 53, 238 
88,20,269 



H 

BS 

Total Merchandise ... 

l,t6,58,<)99 

1,19,60,747 

1,16,41,776 

1,16,68.689^ 

# FoltSt. 

3^8,681' 

.1,64,368 

1,616 

' 8,74466 
98.674 
10,230 

4,66,551 

71,109 

3.267 

' 63,643 

87,843 

^ 4 Malabar and ^attara.,* 
(Subordinate Forts.... 


Total Treasure... 

4,98,i^0 

3,83,t)70 

6,29,927 

1,51,486 


Grand Total of Exports... 

1,81,68.766 

1,23,43,817 

1.81,71,703 

1,18,20,175 

Agf^re^to of Import and Export... 

2 , 38,114868 

2,42,80,121 

r 2,29,42,796 

2,28,68,213 

. , 

From Vizagapatam ....... 

— 

2,78,041 
5,71,764 
7,446 
^ 82,02.148 
3,37,567 
3,63,919 

' 864r88., 

[ 1,88,891 

1 4,96,237 

1 33,536 

1,98,637 

6,23,972 

42,178 

16,26,878 

4,90,405 

4,88,035 

92,866 

1,90,644 

8,43,739 

62,779 

75,621 
6,46,879 
40<340 
18,01,574 
6,20,944 
3,69,660 
68,493 
■ 1,61,783 

! 7,40,622 

1 65,208 

s'*^| ’ 

!•!! 

|1S 

r. ••••*^‘*-‘*** 
MasuUpatam 

}d[adras 

. Cuddalore 

"Nagpore ............ 




Tinnevelly 

Malabar 

' _ 

Canara.. ...... . 






Total... 

— 

! 46,64v7H0 

1 45,49,(^7 1 

1 44,65,108 


The products within the jPresidenCy being comparatively few, the 
external trade consists chiefly of Foreign merchandise, imported by sea, 
and brought from the interior. Piece-goods compose the Company's staple 
export. The inland trade,, of the Coromanddi Coast, and the Northern 
Circars, is carried on through tlie various passes leading into the Mahraita 
country. Hydrabad is partly supplied with merchandjbe of various kinds 
froih Previous to the last Mysore 

war, a market Fort St.. George was held only one day in the week ; at 


present^it|is h^ld daily, of merchants'Tn. Mysore, and 

from yar^opj^^, arts of to which plac^^^fnga^ 

transpprlt^A’p#^^^ , (X-l 

Port REounATioNs- — A notification shall^^h^, 

Customs^ tbi^ugh the to ^he^ 

j^ii^ing in^,th|5 ffme^wd cpip^le 

%ianifest of all the goods and me^rtian/jii^e laden op »gr^e^Jy, an 

* ' 'pv,v, v-v, verified on oath. 
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No ai^icles shall he shipped or landed without a permit, or after 6 p. m. 

Any inercbandise landed^ or attempted to be landed, before the mani- 
fests shall have been regulftrly entered at the pffice of the Collector of 
Customs, and a permit obtained and all goods or merchandise landed, or 
attempted to be landed, that may not ha'^e been inserted in the manifest, 
shall be charged with double duty ; ot in the event of its lbeing proved to 
the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue, : that the goodie wer^ attempted to 
be landed with a view of defrauding the customs, they shall be liable* to 
confiscation. \ I 

All goods (except such as may . be shipped or landed on account of the 
Honourable Company) shall be shipped or landed at the ghaut opposite to 
tin? custom-house. Goods dr packages shipped from, or landed at, any other 
place, shall be charged with double duty. 

* All officers of Government having orders to ship or l^nd goods, stores, 
or bther articles, the propfefty of the Honourable Company, shall apply to 
the Collector of Customs for a permit to land or ship such goods, stores, or 
other articles, and shall furnish to Collector an invoice of the whole of 
the articles which may be shipped or landed under such permit. 

All goods (except belonging to the Company) on being landed, shall be 
immediately brought to the custom-house ; and when required to be passed, 
a Written application in the following form shall be made for that purpose 
to the Collector of Customs. Applications made in any other form will not 
be attended to. 

To the Collector 4)f Custmm. 

Please to permit the under-mentioned goods to pass 
the Custom-house on account of, Si&, your obedient servant, A. B. 

Madras, 182 . 


j Na. andj 
Oato. nature of ; 
,, . jpa<c|{;Hgeft.j 

Ntmteof 

Vessel. 

Under what 
Colours. 

Wbenee^ 

inij>«>rted. 

Sorts of 
|Gioods. 

^duamtityj 
of 0<^ods> 

Kates. Total Value. 

■ i 


m 

jfi p* 

1 

. N, , These «^rc to be left blank, >aiid hllcd 
' ! ttp m>ra Uie'i^uhiic tariff. 


If the^ fluty on the goods specified in the application khffl have beeit 
paid, or satisfactory securitj*^ giveO ‘for the "paymeiit; the (Jdftector of Cus- 
toms, or his Deputy, shall subjoin his permit tO Wetgb,’^ or examine C" 
br irno fluty shall be' chai^eiible, tb pass,'' such goods. ' 

GrOods attehipted to W conveyed alwayYrom tfhe custbm-I^^ Without 
a petMt, dr goods diffeiitig ftroni’ those specified in the permit, attempted 
to be cai¥i<^ away under sucli permit, shall be chai^^ed with double duty ; 
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or in tiie^event of its being proved to the Board of Revenue that the goods 
were attempted to be carried away with an intention of defrauding the 
Revenue, such goods shall be liable to eonfiscalionu > ? . 

Betel, tobacco, ganjah, bang^ and, goodauck, smuggled, or attempted 
to be smuggled, shall be liable to seizure, and to confiscation, or to double 
duty, as may be determined by the Board of Revenue on a consideration of 
the case. . . 

The duty on iiqucu^, or oth^ articles, of merchandise imported, which 
shall be stated to be sour or damaged, shall be levied at the rates prescribed, 
on the amount of the sales by public auction at the custom-house, provided 
the importer shall consent to the sale of such liquors, or other articles of 
merchandise ; otherwise on the value computed at the tariff prices. 

Goods attempted to be shipped without permission of the Customs, to 
be applied for in the following form, are liable to a duty of 6 or 8 per cent, 
according to the country of the ship ; — 

To the Collector of Customs. 

Please to permit the under-mentioned goods to pass 


the Custom-house, on afccoqnt of, Sir, jrour obedient servant, A, ll. 



l>a.e. 

! No. ami ! vr . , 
nature of, 
packluffts. * ^ 

i i 

Cnclw 

Coloxin. 

Whither ' Sort, of i 

! hound. Goods. 1 

! , Oi rimliire. 

( : ■ . ^ J 

Quantily 

•if 

4 ^ 

i»ak's. 


! 

1 

! ; 

* 

i These to bo fiiloci up frmo the* larifT. 

■ ! 


The Collector is allowed a commission of 5 per cent on the amount of 
duty collected on imports and exports, or computed on goods imported or 
exported free; and where goods become chaigeable with the additional 
duty, 5 per cent thereon. 

Ea^eniptions from Commission as weU a s Duty :^Good%, the property of 
the East India Company ; treasure, and horses^ whether imported or ex- 
ported. ^ 

Manifest of cargo must be lodged with the Collector, and a certificate 
produced from the Boat-Paymaster, that he has no demand, before a port- 
clearance can be granted to a ship clearing outwards, 

JV^o^e.~Europeans> not ini the King'*s or Company’s service, and Ame- 
ricans, proceeding by.s^a from, *n the Presidency on private vessels, 
must register their names, &c. with the Master Attendant. 

^ Duties. — Import Duties^^n articles (except as under) imported on 

British or American vessels, or on v’^essds belonging to natives, shall be 
levied on the value, computed at the tariff prices, 6 per cent. 
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On articles (except as under) imported on foreign vessels (American 
excepted), or from foreign settlements, shall be levied on the value, com- 
puted at the tariff prices^ 8 cent^ 

On grain imported at Madras (except from Bengal) on vessels of all 
nations, shall be levied 3 per cent 

On the following articles, imported by sea, shall be levied at the rates 
hereunder specified, cte. 

,1 fanam pen bundle of 400 leaves. 
5 ditto vis. 

73 ditto, ' 


Betel-nut 
Tobacco of all kinds 
Ganjah 
Bang.^ 

Goodauck* 


aif ditto, 
ditto. 


< Evport Goods exported in British or native vessels are free 

of duty, but must nevertheless pass the Customs’* books, and their value 
must be computed at the tariff prices. 


Table of aggregate Rates of Duty^upon Goods e^vported m Foreign Euro- 
pean or American Vessels^ to be adjusted by Drawback^ Or additional 
Duty^ as the case may be* 


Articles. Bates, 

C^>tton piece-goods 5 per cent. 

Silk ditto ,..15 » 

Part silk and part cotton dlttoul 5 i< 

Sugar, to Europe or America 5 , 

to elsewhere 10 » 

Indigo ..10 „ 

Cotton w>ol.. - 5 ' 

N. B. Th i# duty wat ixHlutietl from 10 ‘per cent, tin 
further orders, on the following valuation the produce 
of Connbatoic, Uamnad, Madura, and I'imjevelly, jier 
»?nnciy of StHiltw., loO rutjecsj the produce of tmy other 
district, per candy, Pu mpccs. All cotton wotd unaC' 
comfianied with pcstificate of origin, to be valued at 


100 rupees per candy. 



^ Hides, drmed 


per cent^ 



' : tf . h 

Dry ginger 

..^..10, 

M t ,i , 

Cardamoms 


I* 

'turmeric 


m 

Coriaudeir-seed 


’V , 

a 


Articles. Kates. 


Tincal, or borax 

..10 per cent. 

Soap 

10 


Alkali (Soda) 

10 

.. 

Raw silk 


„ 

Saltpetre 

15 

// 

Coco-nut oil....*......... 



Ivory 

15 


Benjamin... ..u, 


« 

Codbe 



Pepper 


« 

■fin 

16 


I’utctiii^ie 

IG 

it 

Wine 


tt 

Shaivk 


ft 

Alum ^ 

1 6 


Spi^s 

16 

It 

Opium, per vis 


rupees. 

Raw'Kides(gdat s3ciiis)pcrl00 5 

u 

AH other aitiOfed...*.,. 



, . Export Rj^owiiArioiis.— If .goods imported from Madras shpji have 
pmd ft duty exceeding that specified in the afwegoing table, the difierence 
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is to be flowed fts drawback : if it shall be less, the difference is to be paid 
as export duty : such duty not to exceed 5 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 
and sugar, and 8 per cent, on other articles. Exports from the subordinate 
ports to be charged with the tabular rates according to the tariff of the 
port: certificates of inland or sea import duties td be received in part 
payment. 

Piece-goods entirely bf cotton, exported in British vessels, or vessels 
belonging to natives, ‘are subject only to | percent.; the excess of duty 
paid, to be allowed as drawback. All returned cotton piece-goods to pay 
full import duties ^ ^ i 

Drawbacks must be claimed at the tipcie of exportation ; and the goods 
must be export^ tp p^:es not subordinate to the Presidency: no drawback 
is allowed except on goods entered in the export manifest, which must be 
produced by the commander of the ship having goods entitled to drawback ; 
who must, where practicable, make oath to its accuracy. 

The necessary documents to substantiate the claim for drawback must 
be presented to the local Officers of Revenue before the goods are ship{)ed. 

Table of JE^change for the Ai^ustment of ike Customs at Madras, 

COUNTRiaS. CfOtSSfS. RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

Great Britain .^«^^.^^Pound sterHng«^v%At 2 pagodas 21 fanams. 

Denmark«‘ik«/»%<i.»%i.^«^'V'«*^^^R'ix— dollar 21 fhnams each. 

Frimcc .^..^Livre tournoisA*^24 for 3 pagodas 3 fanams. 

]b ranee ««^«<%«<w%^-vwi.^% 4 ^-*^lVIauritius Iivre%«%%<v%At 3 fanams 3 cash each. 

Spain dollar 28 fanams 40 cash each. 

Portugal and Madeira«^Mfirea«%«^i.v%%%^«« 35 fanatns 30 cash each. 

China»»v»»^<»»%.»v»v»w^%.«if»»v»*rale 1 pagoda. 

Bengal per 100 pagodas. 

Bombay rupee ^Jv.^350 per 100 pagodas. 

Masulipatam Swamy pagoda ^At 1 pagoda, 4 fan., 40 cash. 

American currency to be converted into pounds sterling as follows : » 

New England and Virginia^^by multiplying by 3 and dividing by 4. 

New york..u^^^^.^w%^v.^by multiplying by 9 and dividing by 10. 

Penm^lvania multiplying by 3 and dividing by 5. 

South Cm1[>liRa and Georgia Jhy dhducHing the 27tK piwt. 

Salvage of Anchors.*— The following regulations are established in 
regard to anchors when recovered. 
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Tliat the anchors when receired^ be delivered as directed to the Boat* 
Paymaster. 

That they remain exposed to public view six months, to give the 
owners a fair opportunity of identifyinig property ; and fiirther to 
facilitate this object^ that one pagoda per Cwt, be aPowed to the divers and 
catamaran people for each anchor, if brought on shore with its stock and 
remaining part of the cable ; but that half a pagoda only per Cwt. be 
allowed if brought on shore without the^stock and remaining part of the 
cable, ^or if otherwise defaced. 

That tlie boat-paymaster keep a register of all anchors reported to him 
to be lost, particularizing the day of the report, with the date of recovery, 
and all expcnces to which the owner is liable. 

That such register be opened at the boat-paymaster’s office for general 
inspection. 

The usual salvage to be allowed to the Master-Attendant on all sucli 
anchoi’s as may be returned to the owners. 

The Master* Attendant tobemiawerable for the full value of the anchor, 
provided its ownercan satisfy the Board of Trade that the buoy had been cut 
off, or any other fraud committed by the divers, catamaran men, or any 
person subordinate to the Master-A.ttendaut’« office. 

For every anchor returned to its owner, the Master- Attendant is to pay 
out of his salvage one pagoda per Cwt, to divide^ equally amongst the 
divers and catamaran people. 

For every uuclaipied anchor found in the rqad^ the Honourable Com- 
pan) to pay the usual hire to the divers an4 catamaran people- 

LiOHTHopsE Dues.— T he following Rates are established tow^ards defray- 
ing the chai ges of the Light : no vessel to pay oftener than tn ice in the year 
Ships or vessels 60 tons and under I pagoda. 


50 to IQQ tons ] ditto. 

100 ti^ 200 ditto. 

200 tu 200 ^ ditto. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

D 1 tto ♦ vv v%.* % V% 


300 to 400 ditto ditto. 

400 to 500 ditto, 

to 600 ditto<.<r»<HN»sw*^^ ditto. 

60Q to 700 ditto. 

7(|0 j,t^ ^pO 4btto-.^v«.%%.Miw%v^^.ik%vwi^ ditto* 

3PP ditto. 


900 and upwards 

P 




,i.>5 ditto. 
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ilAtBs or Aa%mt and Commi««jow, as revised and settled by the 
Merchants and Jgents in Madras^ an the Kth day of December, 1819. 

the sale, or purchase, of goods of all deoominatloas, except the fol- 
lowing, 5 per cent.«****Ditto of ships, houses, and lands, 2| per cent.<«-^ 
Ditto of diamonds, pearls, and every description of jewellery, 2| per cent. 
— ^Ditto of treasure, or bullion, exclusive of 1 per cent, on receipt of the 
proceeds, 1 per cent.~On goods consigned for 6ale, and afterwards with- 
drawn, half commissi«Mi.-^On procuring freight, whether to Europe or 
elsewhere, 6 per cent.--*-On negotiating passages, as the agents of command- 
ers oC the Company’s regular or extra ships, or other vessels proceeding 
to Europe, or dsewhere ; Corresponding with passengers, &c. on amount 
of paissagejdtncmey received by the commander, whether the amount shall 
pass through the agent’s harids m* not, 5 per cent.~On shipping for Europe, 
or elsewhere^ bale or gmfF goods of every description, 2f per cent. — 
Ditto, diamonds, pearls, jewellery, or bullion, 1 per cent. — On ship’s dis- 
bursements, when no commission has been previously charged on freight 
or cargo, 2] per cent .— *00 effecting insurances, on amount insured, J per 
cent — On settling insurance losses, also on procuring return of premium, 
on amount recovered, | per cent^On ded cre<lere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods are sold, on the amount sale, 
I per cent— On the sale, or purchase, of cattle of every descrij^ion, 5 per 
cent.— On collecting house-rent, 2J per cent.*— Dn effecting remittances^ by 
bills of exchange, or baBk.»notes, 1 per cent— On the sale, or purchase, of 
public or private bills and Company’s paper, exclusive of 1 per cent, on 
receipt of the proceeds, 1 per cent— On exchanging one description of 
Company’s paper for another, or investing money in the public loans, and 
on transferring Goveniment securities from one constituent to another, 
1 per cent— On public or private securities, jewels, or oUter valuables* 
lodged, and afterwards withdrawn before the amount is realised, and on 
lodging securities in the treasury, half commission.— On piocuixng money 
on respondentia, payable in IJ^uropc, India, or elsewhere, 2 per cent— 
On recovery of bonds, or^bills, for pmons rdthtned to Euiojie, over due at 
the time of their departure, 2 per cent — Off procuring loans of money, 
(exclusive of commission on reedpt of cash)^ 1 per eent.— On debt, wliere 
a process at law^ or arbitratton, Is necessary, %} pef ^nt, ? and if reco- 
vered tbrougii such-means, 5 f&t cent— On managing tbo affUfs of an estate 
for an executor, ^or adminfetrator, on the amoffnt iteovered, Whether in 

pany's paper, or otherwise, b per cent— On 'guAfantceing bills, or 
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bonds, by . endorsement. .^r.otb«nv;ise, per ceni'—On attoiding the 
delivery of contrnct goods to the Company, 1 ptr cent.-~Oa obtaining bonds, 
or othee adrnpwkdgioeidSjk <1^ Nfdie^ ctf the C^vnatic, for 
money or salary dne to ^ eonstitiiient db^«^Siaxipe^^ win India.; presenting 
the. original bond,‘«jin' .^knonded^ent; Cqoiaassimi^ in India, and 

attending nt^eii! ..office during tbe>inye9%a^km^«if -ite daim 

being prel^rred % tbe constituent himself .tothe Conimisncmers in Eng^nd), 
on amount .adjudicated, S p^ cent— ^ |u-eterring' daime 'b^fine the 
Comniissioaers in India, delivering in the. bond, or other voucher, and at- 
tending at the Commissioners' office during the investigation, on amount 
adjudicated, 3 per cent— On the Sale, . or purdiase, of ]Srab(d>'s con* 
soiidated paper, or on the transfer of claims from the books of the register 
nt Madras, to the. books of the r^^bter in JU>ndon, on. amount of sale or of 
the sum transferred. 1 per cent.— On ex|puting orders for the purchase of 
lottery tickets, JT^newtng tickets m Ae several classes, on amount of 
purchase, 1 per i^eceivjng tbe amount of priaes drawn to tickets, 

purchased by the agents, (exclusiyeof the usual cash commission) I percent 
~On the proceeds , of goods sold by retadj^ or by auction/ eioclusive of the 
subordinate commission, .chargeable by: retail a^ent or a^uctibnear, on 
amount net proceeds, 2| per cenf;.-?-^On becoming security to Government 
or individuals for contracts or agreemertl^ f&c. on amount penalty to which 
we are held Urfile, S per cent — ^On goods, treasure, &c. consigned to for- 
ward to some othet^place^fei balfcammissiom— On . eatecuting orders for the 
provision of goods out of Madras,; on amount invoice, exclusive of charges 
of merchandise, 3| per cent^—Qri procuring eargoea of salt; at any ports or 
places on the coast, on amount ; as above, , S per cent-^pn msdeing up 
Madras piece*-goods, advancing tliO ci^h, aad taking aU risks, 10 per, cent, 
On the receipt of all monies not ariaing firom the proceeds of goods, or of 
freight, on which the superior commission of 6 per cent has already been 
charged, 1 pei’ cent— Where the Dr. side of account exceeds* the €r. side, 
by advances laiade, the -agent the, o)pfl:io^ of 1 per cemt. 

commission on the total of eithar.i<^When:a balance cf account due by the 
constituent is brought forward from an account of ^ the preceding' year, and 
not paid in the course of tfae su^ceeding one,, commission to be charged 
thereon, or upon the residue that may be unpaid; tfae^ agent in the latter 
case to have the option of charging his comxnission p>on that residue, or 
upon sums received towards the discharge of the original balance due at. 
the commencement , of the yo^r,. 1 per cent*— »When the balance of account 
due to the constituent is brought forward from an account of ^Jhe preceding 
year, and not taken payment of, or drawn for in one sum in the course of 

P 2 
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the succeeding one^ but drawn for in several sums, without my fresh 
credits, thereby giving the agent the trouble of keeping a continued account 
with him; the agent, in the latter case, to be entitle to a commission on 
all such payments, ofl per cent— On the sale of lottery tickets from any 
other settlement, 2| per cent. , ■ 

' Godown Bbkt.— T he monthly rates are as frllow:— 

Pui^um Cloth, per hale of 80 pieces , * . .0 8 0 Indigo, per t^est, 

Cotton, per hsde^if BOOlbs^Y *••••/•“??, ^ Wine, pea- chest of 12 dozen . 

Ditto, per loose bundle of 210 lbs. ... .'8 4 0 Ditto, per pipe of liO gallons 
Taifatiesjper baleof 128pieces. . . . . t 4 0 IRice, per bag 

Haw Silk, per bale proportioiiate size . . 1 4 0 Saltpetre, per bag 

per chifet,; ............... . . .0 8 0 Other articles in proportion. 

Rxrks m Hxm ov Hakdicbajpt Meist, &c.— T he following rates 
have been established by the Madras Police :~ 

MctiUhly , Doily ' - Monthly Daily 

i%. Day. Pay. Pay. 

Bricklayers. P. F. C. P. F. C. 

P.F. C P. F. C. Medium 3 0 0..0 4 40 

Maatry ...*............5 0 0. .0 7 40 Common 2 30 0..0 4 0 

Good Workman 4 .0 0. ,0 6 0 Stoete Cutters. 

Medium 8 22 4Q, .|i> 5 ^ Maistry 5 0 0..0 7 40 

Common 3 0 0. .0 4 40 Good Workman, exelusive of 

Carpenters. ■ v ' . tools.... 4 0 0..0 6 0 

Maistiy ..5 0 Ov .0 7 40 Medium 3 22 40 . 5 20 

Crpod Wprkmfui, . 4 0 0. .0. € 0 Common 3 0 0. 4 40 

Medium i 3 30 0. ,0 O 40 * Tank Diggers. 

€0010106 Va 0 0..0 4 40 iWtaistiy .2 30 0 . 0 4 0 

Hmd Sanyani, cmtmn \ ^ U , 0.^0 S B Cooley Mon, .. 2 0 0. 0 3 0 

Great ’do, exciusi<re of tools. ,3 15 0, .0 5 0, Ditto Woman I 7 40. ,0 1 60 

Smiths. !i Coolies. 

Mafattr ,.b 0 0:.9 7 so Maatry .3 30 0..0 4 0 

Good Workman 4 0 Ow^ 8 B V Men....... 2 0 0..0 3 0 

Medbm^..»v,.. ....... ..,3 30 ,0.^0, 3 40 Women.. 1 7 40. .0 I 00 

Common ^ , 3 0 ' 0. .0 4 40 Boys and Girls 1 0 0. .0 140 

Hammeramn 2 22 401 .0 a 00 ' ; Chucklers. 

BeJIowiBny ..V^ /. I r 0.«f 140 WoriwMwa * 18 B .O 5 0 

, ,, Brasierb. , \ . M^iSm .... . 2 ^ 0. .0 4 0 

Maistry . s‘ 7 *0. 'CoittmoB 2 0 0. .0 8 0 

Good Workiaan 4 ‘ 0 0, .0 6 0 \ -CbivA CABJPKMCEJta. , ' 

Mcdiam 8S3 40..0 6 40 ,-Good Wjn^anim . ..'i .12 38 ^..0 19 10 

CopMBon.. ...... 0 p.;9.^4 48 , Medium 8 86 4o.,0 12 00 

HanmienBiui, &«. . .. ..ik. 2^13 h..0’' 3ft ' TiuLOks. * 

>*"■ FAlMtBak. ■■■ ■ 'jOelNl WotiriMil,'nqit.Oitta‘4t. « O.,.© 

Maistry 4 0 0»>0 6 0 Medmiii, 0 0. .0 4 40 

Good Workman .A 8 22 40,.*0 , 5 20 CmniiMm ...... 8 0..b 3 0 

' >' ‘ . 

For sluing a horsey IS'ikmiXis. 


R. AeP.1 
.0 8 0 
.0 12 0 
.18 0 
.0 2 0 
,0 8 0 
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Artificers to go to work in the Black Town at Fort St. George, at 
seven o’dock in the morning, rest from twelve dll two o'clock in the middle 
of the day, and then leave off work at six o'clock in the evening. Working 
at the gardens, they will commence at half-past seven o'clock, rest until 
half-past two in the middle of the day, and leave off work at six o’clock in 
the evening. 

The wages of maistries and superior workmen, who may be entitled to 
higher rates than the above, the same shall be settled by the Super^ 
intendent of Police, on application. ^ ‘ - 

Regulations foe the Beach jDKPARTMBNT.-~-The Master- Attendant 
is responsible in the first instance for all losses by th^ or embezaleti^nt on 
board the boats. 

No master or owner of a vessel shall employ his own boat in landing 
goods, 60 long as the Master- Attendant shall be able to supply him with 
boats from the number kept up for the service of the port ; but whenever it 
may happen that the Master- Attendant shall be unable to comply with any 
demand for boats, any owner or master of a vessel shall, on representation 
of the fact to the Board of Trade, be at liberty, with their sanction, to em- 
ploy his own boat In unloading his vessel, subject to no other regiiations 
but those established at the Sea Customers Office respecting duties and port- 
clearances, the articles of ballast, water, and taipawlings excepted ; but no 
Captain or Owner shall be at liberty to let out his boat for hire, under any 
pretence whatsoever, for the service of any other vessel. 

As much delay and inconvenience have been experienced vessels 
anchoring at too great a distance, any vessel that may anchor farther from 
the shore than in eight fathoms water, will not be entitled to boats for any 
other purpose than vrater and prbvi^ons, unless bn the approach of bad 
weather, when it might be considered unsafe to anchor nearer to the shore, 
and in such case double bodt-hire to be charged. No greater- number of 
boats to be allotted to any ship than she ^le to keep constantly employed, 
of which the Master-Attendant is to be the Judge. , 

No goods or property whata^ver to be landed or shipped ’after six 
o’clodc P. M* ; and in case of any deviation from this feguJation, the risk 
and responsibility to be on the proprietor, o . . , , .j. / 

^ Boat H1RE.--Y0U cannot employ your bWdbbal to unload, without 
permission of tbc Master-AttenSant, nor l^t it oijt fo another, vessel bn any 
pretence. ' The mtea am distance from shore. If employed 

oh Sunday, the charge is 'douHb.'*^'^ >; v*. 4* « 4 , , , . , , , 

For each trip to vess^s h the South jfanatfis:^ 

For the No<t^th ditto* 
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AU douUe trips to be charged as such, and transshipping to be at the 
rate of atrip in the North Roads ; and the Boat-Paymaster to charge double 
hire to such as lay at too great a distance from shore. 

persons transshipping goods in the roads, to be charged with the hire 
of the boat to and from the beach, in addition to the rate above mentioned, 
which is defrayed by the employer of the boat 

For stores transported by sea from the Marine-yard to the Beach- 
house, &c., the same rate of hire to be paid as for a boat employed in the 
South Roads. 

Boats receiving or ddivmng articles at the back of the surfs, are to be 
charged full boat-hire. 

For shaping and landing to and from the King's ships, when lying in 
more than eight &thoms water, double boathire is to be charged. 

Boats going from any part to the north of the southernmost line of 
buildings, nearest to the N. Esplanade, to vessels lying to the southward of 
the N. E. angle of the fort/ that is, when such vessel lies from this last 
situation to the southward of the fort, in the same manner of bearing, the 
boats are to be paid tlie hire of one trip and a half for each trip ; likewise 
from the beach-house to vessels lying to the S. E. angle of the fort, a trip 
and a quarter for each trip. 

Vessels only lying to the north of the southernmost line of buildings 
nearest to the N. Esplanade, are to be considered as lying in the N. Road. 
Vessels also lying to tiie S. of this line, *are to be considered as lying in the 
S. Road,^and subject to the hire of the latter situation. 

Vessels in the N. Road, with an exception to those commanded by 
Europeans, and of whatever description, lying without seven fathoms, are to 
be charged the hire of one N. Road tiyp and a half for each trip ; likewise 
when lying in 7| fathoms water, the hire of two N. Road trips, which latter 
is about equal to the hire with which vessels are charged in the S. Road, 
when lying in this last depth d[ water. 

Vessels commanded by Europeans, and lying in the N. Road, to be 
charged as has been usual, ihp hire of vessels that lie in the S. Road. 

CiiARQRs voE BAtiiAST.—^Each load of ballast is to consist of 120 baskets 
of sand. The baskets to be compared with a muster-basket at the Master- 
Attendant's, and a seal or chop afiixed to each, and no other made use of. 
The prices are as foUow, ^ 

<♦ 

For every boat-load of ballast ddivered in the S. Road*^w*4fanams. 

For ditto in the N. Road^*<.3 ditto. 

over and above the rate of boat-hire already notified. 
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Charoes foe, WAi^EEmG.--**3Sach boat-load of water to consist of two 
tons, or four butts, sent off full The water to be of the best quality. The 
price of each boat-load of water to be 55 fanams 40 cash. 

The great distance that vessels now lay fiom the place of watering, by 
their removal opposite to the new Custom«hoiBe, will render it necessary for 
their moving opposite the watering**place to receive this article, which will 
not be sent on board in any other situation in or near tiie roads, unless they 
are in absolute distress for it; in which case to pay an additional half trip of 
7 fanams 30 cash, for vessels commanded by Europeans ; and 4 fanams 76 
cash, for vessels commanded by natives,. for each tript 

For every water-cask not sent back by the returning boat, the Owner 
or Master to pay the Master-Attendant a fine, at the rate of four fanams 
each day it may be detained on board any vessel ; and for every water or 
li(]uor butt not landed before the delivery of tlie port-clearance, the Owner 
or Master to pay the Master-Attendant eight pagodas ; and for every 
puncheon or gang cask, four pagodas. 

In order to obviate complaints respecting the unnecessary detention of 
boats alongside of vessels, and of their being imperfectly manned, &c., a 
printed paper will be lodged at the Sea-Customer's office, to be delh’Cred to 
evciy Commander upon his taking out the certificate granted, on swearing to 
his manifest, as prescribed by the regulations for levying customs: the above- 
mentioned printed paper to be sent on boaid previously to the landing or 
receiving of the cargo, for the puxpose of being filled up and signed by the 
officer commanding on board. When the vessel shall be ready foip departure, 
the said paper is to be delivered to tlie Sea-Customer, who is directed not to 
grant a port-clearance until the above be complied with ; the paper to be 
forwarded immediately by the Sea^ustomer to the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. No boat to be detained alongside any vessel more than an hour, 
or to be entitled to double hire, and all responsibility to be on the com- 
mander or commanding officer of such vessel. ; 

Ratios of C/Oolev Hirb.~‘A bandy drawn by four bullocks, 8 fanams; 
ditto by two ditto, 4 ditto ; a cooley load, 1 dittoJ' 

ov set of bearers on field 

servsoe^ each per p^ont^i 2 0 0 

Head bearer, 2 11 ^ 

A set of bearers at the Presidencjr, each dittOM^«».»^^ 1 33 60 

Head Bearer, ditto 2 0 0 

A set of bearers at the Presidency, batta on travelling 

days only, each pgr day 0 1 0 
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N. B. Two pagodas a month being exdusively a fidd pay, is undra^tood 
to be in Keu of batta and all other demands ; and bearers at the Presidency 
are entitled to demand no higher pay than one pagoda and three-quarters 
per month. , V 

WadEB 1JSBAI,I.V AI.I-OWED TO SERVANTS.— Cook, 5 pagodas, per monthj 
pantryman, 8 ditto; 2 watermen, 4 ditto; necessaiy-men, eadi 2 ditto; 
2 peons, 5 ditto each ; palanquin rent 4. 4t) ditto ; ditto bearers as above. 
Eittisol boy, 3 ditto ; conicoplys, each 5 ditto ; second dubash or servant, 
10 ditto for the time. ' 

Two p^ns to watich any goods that may be left on the beach^ eadi two 
pagodas per month, - 

Provisions and Refreshi^snts. — ^M eat, poultry, fish, and fruit are in 
abundance here, but hot 6i so |[wd quality as at Calcutta. The following 
are the prices Used in the bazar, but they vary according to circumstances. 

Beef, stall-fed, 4 fanams, 40 cash, per lb. — Ditto, 1st sort, 2f. 40c. ditto. 
— ^Ditto, 2d ditto, If. 20c. ditto.-— Veal sold by the joint, according to size and 
quality.— Mutton and kid, ditto. — ^Pork, from If. 20c. to 2f. 40 c. per lb.— Cock 
turkies, 1 f. 33c. to 2 pagodas each.— Hen ditto, 1 to 1 1 ditto —Geese, 1 to 1 1 
ditto. — Capons, IS to ^fanams ditto.— Bed fowls, 6 to 8 ditto.ir-Country 
ditto for sea stock, 3 to 6 ditto.— Ducks j 8 to 9 ditto.— Wild geese, large, 
10 to 12 ditto,— pigeon?, 4 to 0 ditto per paii*. — ^Hares, 4 to 6 ditto each.— 
Partridges, snjpes, teal, wild ducks, sand larks, &c. in plenty, and at reason- 
able prices,— Bread, 1st sort, I fanam per loaf. — ^Flour, ditto, S ditto per 
measure. 

Of fruits the following kinds are to be procured in the bazar : — Custard 
apples, guavas, limes, mangoes, oranges, pine-apples, pomegranates, plantains 
of various sorts, and pumplenoses. 

The fish to be pur^ased in the bazar, are of the following kinds, and 
most of them are excellent :-r^Pomfrets, black and white ; soles, prawns, 
cockup, whitings, oysters,, mullet, seer fish, crabs, and a variety of other 
fish, which are Httle k^wn to .feurof^ans, or us^ by them. . 

The water is very excellent ; the watenng place is about one mile 
and a half from the Fort, and ships are supplied by country boats at the 
rates before specified.. .Wood is rather scarce, and consequently dear. 

CoinS*— A ccording to the* old mon^ary system, accounts were kept at. 
this Prmdencyjin star pagodas, fanams, ai^ c^h* The pagoda .weighed 
62.56 grains troy, and was commonly valued at 8$. It yv^s divided into 46 
fanams, each faqam contmning 80 cash. This wak the proportion observed 
by Government, the Bank, and Agency Ilouses but in the shops and bazar 
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exchange, the number of fanams to the pagoda fluctuated according to cir- 
cumstances, from 42 to 46 fandWis* ' 

The gold coins were tlie single and ' double pagodits ; the silver coins 
were the single, double, and 6 fanam pieces ; the one-eighth, quarter, half, 
1 and 2 rupees ; and quarter and half pagodas ; the copper coins consisted 
of 1, 6, 10, 20, and 40 cash pieces. 

According to the new currency, fixed by proclamation, dated Fwt St 
George^ 7th January, 1818, the silver rupee constitutes the standard coin of 
this Presidency. The public accounts are accordingly converted from the 
star pagoda (the coinage of which is discontinued) into the Madras rupee, 
at the exchange of 350 rupees per 100 star pagodas. All Government 
transactions will in future be concluded in rupees. 

The new coinage of silver the same document announced would consist 
of the following coins, of the fineness and weight here specified;— 


Hupee . 

Half Hiipee . . . 
Quarter Rupee. . 
Pouble Anna . 
Anna 


Grains pute. 

Grains Alloy. 


^ Value about 

m 

15 

IBO 

0 

1 

lU 

m 

90 

0 

0 


41 } 


45 

0 

0 

4 

20| 

I| 


a 

0 




u| 

0 

0 

w. 


The new coinage of gold rupees, each equal to 15 silver rupees, consists 
of rupees, half rupees, and quarter rupees ; the rupee containing 165 grains 
of pure gold, and 16 grains of alloy ; weighing consequently the same as 
the silver rupee. 

The new copper coinage consists of pies or pice, 12 being equivalent to 
1 anna. ** 

See also the Assay Report, in Bombay. 

The Arcot rupee weighs 176.4 grains, and contains 16(1477 grains of 
pure silver ; its sterling value is therefore Is. lljd. 

Many other coins circulate on the Coromandel Coast. * 

The old 3 Swamy pagoda, which is about 20J carats fine, bears 
generally a batta of 10 per cent, against the new coins of Negapatam and 
Madras. 

The old pagoda^ of Negapatam and Tutecorin are about the same weight 
and vsdue as the star pagodas, («. e. 62.66 grains, and worth 7s. 6 Jd.) ; but 
in the later cednage of these pagodas, they are depredated, being only 18| 
carets fine ; and 104 are equal to 100 star pagodas. 

The Porto Novo pagoda is only 17| carats fine, and passes current at 
120 per 100 star pagodas. 
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The Pondicherry pagoda was original^ considered equal in value 
to the star pagoda; but its standard ^has lowered to 17 carats, and 
even less. . . - ' . / - ; ^ ^ 

A coinage took place, ^ in 1811, of double rupees, single rupees, halves, 
quarters, and pieces of 1, % 3, and S faUams each, from Spanish dollars, 
which are estimated at 6 dwts. worse than the British standard. A silver 
coinage of half and quarter pagodas, of the same fineness, likewise took 
place. Into the details of this^oiiey it is nqt/equisite to enter, as the new 
currency has placed the coins upon a new footing. 

In I& 2 O 9 a five rupee piece, or pne-tliiid gold rupee, was coined at 
Madras, of the saine . atan^rd as the coin specified in proclamation of 
January, 1818, viz* SB grains pure gold, S grains alloy ; they are issued and 
received at the rate of 5 silver rupees. 

The following is the relative veim of the Madras or Arcot rupees with 
other rupees current in India. 


Arcot llupecs. 

✓ Siccas 93 • 1 . 8 100 Siceal.....,cqURl to......l07 . 0.6 

100 Arcotsy Bombay 98 . 11 , 100 Bombay.,. « 101 . 13 . 7 

equal to l^uauts......... 97 .4,. 9 100 Souaut ... * ..w..l02 . 12 . 5 

vCurrent ....... 108 . 0 . 6 * 100 Current... » ...... 9S . 9.6 


The following is an ofiScial statenlent of the rates at which gold and 
silver coins of the Grovemmehts of Calcutta and Bombay will be received 
into the several Treasuries subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George ; 
dated ISUi March, 1814. 


Calcutta Mint Co^xs. 

Value of 100. 

Value of one. 


Pag. 

Fan 

Cash. 

Fag. 

Fan. 

Cash. 

Geld Mohurs 

..*$1 

4 

57 ... 

..♦4 

22 

79.77 

Haif Ditto.^«.r. 

..925 

24 

68J ... 

.. 2 

11 

39 . 88 ^ 

Quarter Ditto 

..119 

34 

7*1 ... 

.. 1^ 

5 

59.9425 

Sicca Rupees «•**.*** 

.. SO 

8 

38 ... 

.. 0 

13 

46.78 

HalfBitto. 

.. 15 

4 

19 ... 

.. 0 

6 

63.39 

Quarter Ditto 

.. 1 

24 

•49j5 ... 

.. 0 

a 

31.695 

BOhbaV'Mxkt Coins. 







GfMMohurs 

..392 

4 

22 ... 

.*3 

v4i- 

35.42 

Pand\ea... 

..130 

30 

61 ... 

.. 1 

13 

64.61 




76. -0 

.0 0 


60.76 

Silver Rupees 

.. 28 

11 

52. .0 

.. 0 

12 

57^2 

Half Ditto 

.. 14 

5< 

66 

.. 0 

6 

28.66 


The fineness of jjold and silver is expressed by dividing it into 10 touch, 
or matt, which are subdivided into 1.0 parts, answering to the *Chinese 
division of 10 touch. 
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RutE. — As the touch of gross weight 
Is to the out4um; 

So is the standard touch (91 3) 
To the standard fineness. 


A4.VJL A JUJCt* 

TmchtffQrmWti^U Oui-t&rfh Standard Toudi, 

0& dwtA gtk 

30 U47 , 0 . S 01§ 

Thus: 


standard Finmss* 
OK. dwis. gra 

I7m . 18 , 3^ 


6U7 . 0 . 5^ 2814565 X ^ X S0-| 

• 5 rr. €55675^^1 

91| X 3 ) 


Weights. — P earls are valued, as at Bombay, by two kinds of weight, 
real and nominal* The former they are weighed by, and arc sold by the 
lalter. The real weight is the mangelin, which is divided into 16 parts, and 
is equal to 6 English grains. The nominal weight is the chow, which is 
divided into 64 parts, and is deduced from the mangelin thus 

Rule.— S quare the number of mongelins, and divide three-fourths of 
this product by the number of pearls. The quotient is the number of chow. 

The great weights are the pagoda, poUam, seer, vis, maund, and candy, 
thus divided : 

lbs* oz. 

10 Pagodas equal to ......1 Pollam=s= avoirdupois 0 1| 

8 Pollams « 1 Seer. 0 10 

5 Seers a I Vis 3 2 

8 Vis » ......1 Maund 25 0 

20 Matuidb it 1 Candy .,500 0 ^ 


The Malabar weights are these 


10 Varahuns equal to 1 Pollom 

40 Pollams n ..«««. 1 Visay, or Vis 3 lbs. 0 os. 3 drs. 

8 Vis * «l Maund, or Manungu =: 24lbs. 2 oz. 

20 Maunds #i Boruay, or Candy rs 482 lbs. 4 oz. 

20 Baruays Gursay,or Garcess;0645lbs* Soz* 


Gold and silver are sometimes sold by the pagoda weight, poising each 
pagoda 2 dwts. 456 grs. troy* 

• «i 

The following is a comparative view of the several denominations of 
great weights used in various parts of India, with those of the Presidency 
of Madras r. 
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MAVBA8 WB\OHT. 

Qmnir^. Specks tif Weight, Mds, FIs. Pat. 

Bengal Factory Maund 2 7 3Sg 

Ditto Bastar Maund 8 9 11} 

Bombay Candy of 90 Maunds ..92 3 S 

China Peculof 100 Catties,,.* 5 2 90 

Modm.., Bohar of 1^ Frazils 16 0 O 

Surat Candy of 20 Maunds 99 6 37} 

JTunkceylon.., Bahar of 6 Capins 19 3 19 

Bencoolen Bahar ..99 3 6 

Calicut., Matind Of 1000 PooU 1 1 94 

Cod^in«,.w..,* Candy Mauuds 21 s ^36f 

Malacca ... IBabar of 3 Peculs 6 1 94 

Tellicherry ... Candy of 90 Maunds 94 0 0 

MEASTOK8.-^Grain and Dry Measure are the olluck, measure^ marcal^ 
parah, and garce, thus divided 

1 OUuck equal to Cub, In, 11.719 

8 OUucks .... ,, 1 Measure, or Puddy 93.759 

8 Measures... n 1 Marcal 750 

5 Marcals ... m 1 Parah of Chunam... 3,750 

400 Marcals ... n 1 Garce...... 300,000' 

I 

The marcal and lesser measures were ordered, when made of wood, 
to be round, and rimmed with iron or brass, and the marcal to be 
9^\ inches deep, and inches diameter inside, and to hold 27 lbs. 

2 o«. and 2 drs. avoirdupois, of fresh welUwater : hence 43 marcals are 
equal to 15 English bushels. The parah to measure 2 feet square, and 
6} feet deep. 

When grain is sold by weight, 9,256 Jibs, equal to 18 candies, 1 2 maunds, 
are a garce, which is nearly English quarters. 

Liquid Measure.— T he puddy, by which milk, ghee, oil, and some 
other liquids are sold, is equal to the puddy in grain measure, containing 
8 ollucks ; but for wine, spirits, &c. the English measure is used. 

' 6 Ollucks are equal to 1 Measure, or Puddy 

8 Measures.... „ 1 Marcal 

90 Marcjda « ......1 Candy, ±sr 84 gtdlons. 

LAKm Measure. — ^L and is generally measured with a Gunter's chain qf 
100 links, or with a rod of 10 feet, and reduced to cawnies, grounds, and 
square feet, agreeably to ttie following Tabje ^ 

60 feet long, and 40 feet broad, make 1 ground, or mauney, equal to 9,400 , 
square feet. ^ 

94 grounds, or maunics, make 1 cawncy, equal to 59,600 square feet. 
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The Indian cawney is in proportion to the English acre, as 1 is to 
1.3223, or .as 121 is tol60. 

To reduce Indian cawnies to English acres, multiply the given number of 
cawnies by 160, and divide by 121 ; the quotient will be the number of acres, 
and the remainder the fractional part of an acre. Or multiply the cawnies 
by 1.3223, and the product, cutting oiF four places to the right hand, will 
be the same, and the figures so cut off are the decimal parts of an acre. 

In the Jaghire, the ady, or Malabar foot, is used, which is 10.46 inches 
English ; 24 adies make 1 culy ; and 100 square culies make 1 cawney, or 
nearly an English acre. The common culy, however, is 26 adies, or 
221- English feet, which makes the cawney 1 acre, 28J perches. The pro- 
per cawney would only contain 43.779 square feet. 

Long Measue®.— The covid in doth measure is 18 inches ; but the 
English yard is generally used. 


AKTICLES PROCURABLE AT MADRAS, WITH DIRECTIONS. 


Diamond.— This gem is the hardest, most beautiful, transparent, and 
brilliant of all the precious stones. Diamonds are found only in the East 
Indies and in Brazil, and are distingtdshecl by jewellers into ^oriental and 
occidental ; the finest and hardest being always termed oriental. When in 
their rough state, they are either in the form of roundish, pebbles, with 
shining surfaces, or of octohedral crystals; but though generally in the 
latter form, their crystals are often irregular ; they are lamellated, consist- 
ing of very thin plates, like those of talc, but very closely united, the 
direction of which must be ascertained by the lapidapes before they can 
work tliem properly. They are usually covered with a thin crust, which 
renders them semi-transparent ; but when this is removed, tliey are trans- 
parent. . : ; . > 

The principal diamond mines in India are that of Raolconda in the 
Carnatic ; that of Gani, or Coulour^ dso in the Carnatic that of Somel- 
pour, or Goual, inRengal; and tha^ of Succadana, in the Island of Borneo. 

These gems are generally imported from. Madras in their rough state, 
in small parcels called bulses, neatly soured i^musKn, sealed by the mer- 
chant, and are generally sold in Euiro^ by thie invoice, that is, are bought 
before they are opened, it bein^ always found they contain the value for 
which they were sold in India, and the purchaser gives the importer such 
an advance on the invoice as the state of the market w;arrants. The bulses 
contain stones of various shapes and sizes. 
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Tfae chief things to be obs^ved in purchasing rough diamonds are, 
Ist. The colour. 2d. The cleanness. 3d. The shape. 

1. Colour should be perfectly crystaUiae, resembling a drop of clear 
^ring water, in the mihUe of which you will perceive astrong light playing 
witli: a great deal of spirit. If the coat be smooth add bright, with a little 
tincture erf green in it, it is not the worse, and seldom prewes bad; but if 
there is a mirfure of yellow with green, then bewarev,of it — it is a soft 
greasy stone, and will jrot’e Bad. i . . 

If the stone has aiough coa^ that you can hardly see through it, and 
the coat be wbite| and Ibaih as if it were rough , by art, and clear of daws or 
reins, end no bletnitfa cast in th^^body of' rite stone, (which may be dis- 
corered by holdihg it agidnst the lighO* ^ stone will prove good. 

It often happens that a stone appeam of a reddish hue, on the outward 
coat, mt unKke the ccdcriiir of nrity iirod yet by looking through it against 
the lig^' you observe, the heart of the stone to be white, (and if tiiere be 
any biack.^ots,’ ’Or J9aws,^ or vrina in; jt,rtbey .mi9’ be discovered by a true 
eye, although the cbat.ofthe stone op^ue), aid such stones are gene- 
rally good and clear. 

If a diamond aj^wars of a greenish bright cent, resembling a fdece of 
green glass, ineSaing to blacky it generally proves hard, and seldom bad ; 
such stones* have besen known to have bem of the first water, and seldom 
worse than the second ; but if any tincture of yellow; seem to be mixed with 
it, depeid upon Its being a very- had stope ' 

All stones of a milky coat^ #hdhbr the coat be bright or dull, if never 
so little indining to a'bhtrish castrate naturally soft; and in danger of being 
flawed in t^ ciftting vend themgh they sbeadd have the good fortune to 
escape, y^ they will prove dead and milky, and turn to no account. 

Ail diamonds d^cionhmon colour are dubious; but if of a bright coat, 
mixed With a littto greeny tiien they are .certainly bad, and are accounted 
hmongst the vf6v4^<d colours. 

You: will mePt with k great many dtamondsB of a rough cinnamon- 
cokvrd'icoat, ^ftpque: as genefisjiy v«(y bard, and when cut, 

contaitis a ^Uat d4al ofxUfeasdtqnrit ; ' but the- colour is very uncertain ; it 
is B6mditom.Whitor‘tom«|imes;Iir®wn, «nd sometimes a ve»y fine yellow. 

II. <7i:ea«0ie«sir^oi^rQiBg itoe fpub and otlmunperfectiotis toat take 
fic^ tbe value of the «&nu>nd, it is sdd, that pfl diaphanous stones are 
originally Adds, and sprituous distillations falling .into proper cdJs of the 
earth, where they lie till they are ripened, and receive the. hardness we 
generally find them of. Every drop forms an entire stone, contained in its 
proper bed, without coats. While this petrific juice, or the matter which 
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grows in the stone, is in its original tender nature, it is liable to all the 
accidents we find in it, and by which it is so often damaged ; for if some 
little particle of sand or earth fall into the tender matter, it is locked up in 
it, and becomes a foul, black spot ; and as this is bigger or less, so it dimi- 
nishes the value of the stone. This, at least, is the mode in which fouls 
are accounted for. 

Flaws are supposed to be occasioned by some acdd^t, shake, or 
violence which the stone received whilst in its bed, or in digging it out, and 
this frequently occasions an open crack in the stone, sometimes firom the 
outside to the centre, and sometimes in the body of the stone, which does 
not extend to the outside ; but this is much the worst, and will require 
great judgment to know how far it does extend. It takes half from the 
value. 

Holes are formed on the outside of the rough diamond, and i^ust be 
occasioned by some hard particle of sand falling into the tender substance 
of the stones, which not being heavy enough to sink into the middle, 
remains on the outside thereof, like a black spot, and being picked ofl', 
leaves a round hole. 

The next and greatest difiSbtilty will be to avoid beamy stones, and 
this recjuires more skill and practice than any thing yet spoken of ; yet time 
and opportunity will enable you to discover them. Indeed a great many 
stones are a little beamy in the roundest (by which is meant the edges) ; 
but it is not so very material, though it diminishes the life of the diamond. 
By beamy stones, are meant such as look fair to the eye, and yet are so full 
of veins to the centre, that no art or labour can polish them. These veins 
run through several parts of the stone, and sometimes through all ; and 
when they appear on the outside, they shew themselves like protuberant 
excrescences, from whence run innumerable small veins, obliquely crobMijg 
one another, and shooting into the body of the stone. The stone itself will 
have a bright and shining coat, and the veins will look like very small 
pieces of polished steel rising upon the surface of t^ stone. This sort of 
stone will bear no polishing, and is ^arcely wortli a rupee per mangelin. 
Sometimes the knot of the veins will be in the centre ; the fibres will shoot 
outward, and the small ends terminate m the coat of the diamond. This 
is more difficult to discover, and must be examined by a nice eye ; yet you 
may be able here and there to observe a small protuberance, like the point 
of a needle lifting up a part of the coat of the stone : and though by a great 
deal of labour it should be polished, it will be a great charge, and scarcely 
pay for the cutting. therefore it is to be esteemed as little better than 
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pounds. Thus, to find the value of a wrought diamond of two carats, find 
the square of double the weight, that is 4x4r:16, then lGx2:=:32. So that 
the true value of a wrought diamond of two carats is £3% 

The largest diamond ever known in the world, is one belonging to the 
Queen of Portugal, which was found in Brazil; it is still uncut; it weighs 
1,680 carats, and if valued according to the above-mentioned rule, this 
great gem must be worth d(:\5, 644,800 sterling. 

Piece-goods are manufactured of different dimensions and qualities, at 
various .places subordinate to Madras, and are exported from thence to 
Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, the Persian and Arabian Gulphs, the 
Malay Coast, Manilla, and various other places to the eastward. 

The following are the kinds usually imported into England, with the 
number of pieces to a ton. 


Allejars ^^^^^^^^^^^Pieces 800 
Betel lees 400 

CallawaporeSv^..^^^^^vv^...^ 800 
Chintz, of all sorts 400 


Izarees 800 

Long-cloth 160 

Moorees 800 

Salem pores 400 

8astracund]es 800 


N. B. Where the letter R is set against pieces of 400 to the ton, it 
shews those goods are to be reduced, or brought to a standard of 16 yards 
long and 1 broad. For example : 

1,000 pieces of 12 yards long and I| broad, at 400 to the ton, make 
844 pieces, or 2 tons 44 pieces. 


SECTION XX. 

COAST FROM MADRAS TO BENGAI.. 


Pui ^ICAT is about seven leagues to the N. of Madras, in latitude 
13° 25' N., and longitude SO"" 22' E. This was a Dutch settlement. The 
fort is called Gueldria. There is a shoal off Pulicat, which extends N. E. 
by N., and S. W. by S. Its N. end lies S. E. by S. from the river. To 
enter Pulicat Roads from the S., do not come under 13 fathoms till the 
flagstaff bears W., when you may stand in W., or W. by N. to bring it 

Q 
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W. i S. In this track there are at least fathoms, till you get within 
two miles of the IkgstaflT in the above direction, when you have seven or 
eight fathoms ooze. 

Trade.— T he trade here in arrack, sugar, Japan copper, spices, and 
other articles from llatavia, used to be very brisk ; the returns were made 
in piece-goods <il‘ various sorts, manufactured here and in the adjacent 
places. 

AUMAGOX, oil DURASPATAM, is in latitude about 13^ 58 N., 
and about 12 leagues N. N. W. from Pulicat. The Shoal of Armagon is 
about 2J leagues N. N. E. of Point Poncly, which is about half way between 
Annagon and Pulicat. 

(X)NDEGAM, OR GREAT GANJAM, is in latitude 15" 20 N. 
'i'he river is considered to bound the Coast of Coromandel to the N., bevond 
wliich the Coast of Golcondti begins ; but the appellation of Coromandel is 
often appli(‘d to the whole extent of coast from Cape Comorin to Balasore, 
as that of x\Ialal>ar is to the whole extent of coast on the W. side of tlie 
Peninsula, 

AIOOTAPILLY is about eight leagues N. N. E. of Gondegam. The 
loun is abor.l half a mile inland, not discernible from the o/fing; but with 
the assistance of ti glass, a jiagoda is perceptible, 'fhere are some detaclu'd 
palmyra trees to the N. of the landing-place, and about a mile to the S., a 
thick grove of trees, w’lth a clump on its S. part, bigber tlian the re A. 
With the N. extremity of a piece of high land in one willi a thick grove of 
tj'ces, you are abreast the proper anchorage in latitude 15'^' 42' N, Large 
sliips lie about a mile from the shore, with MootapiJly [lagoda bearing 
N, \\\ by N. 

From A'lootajiiily to Point DIvy is about 14 leagues; in this sjiace tlic 
coast is low and woody, having several towms on it, the principal of w hicli 
are Nizam})utam and Pellapollee : the latter may be know^n by a grove of 
palmyra trees near It, and is in latitude about 15" 50 N. 

NORTHERN CTRCAllS.— That portion of the British dominion.s 
on the Coromandel Coast, commonly called the Northern Circars, from its 
relative situation to Fort St. George, is a narrow slip of maritime country, 
extending from 15'^ 30 to 20" N* latitude, ami from 79" to 85" E. longitude. 
'Fhe L. in a direct N. E. course along a coast 470 miles 

Mootapilly, near its S. extremity, to the town of Maloud 
If) Orixa, on the borders of the Chilka Lake, its N. ixtremity. 

The grand divisions of the whole territory are naturally and properly 
five, being so many portions of its length, principally marked by rivers 
running across from the hills on the W. to the sea ; but besides these, a 
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sixth district has been formed from the maritime border of the four 
Southerly Circars, to serre as an appendage to, and secure the salt made, 
or Customs collected at the ports of Nizampatam, on a S. outlet of the 
Kistna, and of Masulipatam on one of its N. branches, as well as at their 
respective dependencies along the coast. 

I. Guntoor, or Moortezanagur, the most southerly province, is of a 
circular form ; the River Kistna forms the N. boundary of the Circar, and 
separates it from the province of Mustaphanagur. The boundaries to the 
W. and S. are the districts of Palnaud and Ongole ; and on the E., Nizam- 
patam and its dependencies intervene every where between it and the sea, 
excepting a narrow communication with tlie small port of Mootapilly. 

II. CoNDAPiLLV, or Mustaphanagur. 

III. Ellore.— These are adjacent to each other, as well as to the 
Circar just described, in a N. E. direction, and occupy tlie whole space 
lying between the Kistna, and the districts of Masulipatam towards the 
sea ; and the River Godavery describes the limits of Ellore northerly. 

IV. Rajahmundry, towards the S., is separated from Ellore in its 
greatest breadth by the Godavery. This river, after receiving many lesser 
ones, from its source among the Balagaut mountains near Bombay, and 
running an E. course about 700 miles, divides itself into tw'o great branches, 
35 miles from tSfr^sea, within which is formed the Island of Nagur, a 
triangular space comprehending only 500 square miles, but of greater value, 
in j)roportion to its extent, than perhaps any other spot in the East. The 
small river of Settiaveram running into the sea, describes its N. boundary 
with Chicacole. 

V. Masulipata.m. — This district forms the least of the grand divisions 
of the Circars. Nizampatam, formerly a separate jurisdiction on the S. of 
the Kistna, extending along a coast of 60 miles from Point Divy, near the 
great mouth of that river to Mdotapilly S., and about five in breadth on a 
medium to the territory of Guntoor, constitutes the S. portion of this divi- 
sion ; and from the same headland, including the Island of Divy to Narsi- 
pore, on the S. arm of the Godavery, and from thence to Ingeram on its 
N. branch, just beyond the point formed by, and deriving its name from, 
this river, lie several pergunnahs d^a6hed from Condapilly, and some 
smaller seaports scattered on the shores of Ellore and Rajahmundry, which 
together compose the N. subdivision, and extend along a coast of 105 miles, 
within 45 miles of the River Sfetliaver^m, and boundary of Chicacole. Both 
these portions united, are immediately dependent on Masulipatam, which 
is the capital of these districts. 

VI. Chicacole, the most northerly, and last in order of the grand 

Q 2 
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divisions^ is aJso subdivided into two districts ; of which one, deriving its 
name from that province, is dependent on Vizagapatam ; the other , called 
Ichapoor, is placed under Ganjam. The former lies between the rivers of 
Settiaverkm on the S., and of Poondy on the N. From the cross hills 
approaching the sea near these extremities, it forms a kind of semicircular 
territory ; of wliich the diameter along the coast extends 180 miles, and its 
greatest dimensions in land about one-third of the same distance. The latter 
subdivision of this province is of a triangular figure, stretching its longest 
side about 80 miles on the shore from Poondy to Maloud, the S. frontier 
of Cuttack. 

The Circars, being well watered by the numerous rivers, abound in 
grain, ^and may be considered the granary of the Carnatic during the N. 
monsoon, in like manner as Tanjore is reckoned during the S. W. monsoon. 
They produce also bny-salt, tobacco, (the latter from the vicinity of Ma- 
suMpatam, known every where for superior excellence), and abundance of 
teak timber of the best sort, and largest sizes. The coco and palmyra 
form the principal materials for building the unwieldy vessels for the coast- 
ing trade, called denies, of various burthens, from 60 to 100 tons each. The 
diamond mines of Guntoor and Condapilly in this province are not consi- 
dered of any great importance. 

Trade. — In "regard to manufactures, the staple produce of the country 
worked from cotton, is of two different sorts and fineness ; plain long-cloth, 
so valuable at foreign markets, is chiefly wrought in the island of Nagur 
and its vicinity. It forms the groundwork of the best printed calicoes in 
Europe, and of those inimitably painted ones, called palempores, in the 
districts of Masulipatam. The coarser plain cloths made to tlie N. and S. 
of the Godavery, or coloured with the Chaya root, which grows in most 
perfection in the sands overflowed annually by the Kistna, are equally 
articles in demand abroad, or for interior consumption ; but the muslins of 
Chicacole, the beautiful woollen carpets of Ellore, and silks of Ichapoor, 
wrought from the raw materials imported from Bengal and China, are 
rather objects of curiosity, and meriting encouragement, than considerable 
in quantity or benefit. 

These several objects of natural or artificial produce, when united, 
form the grand resources of the commerce, which may be classed under 
three different heads, 

I. The trade to Europe.— This is confined entirely to the finer cotton 
manufactures exported by European nations who have establishments on 
this coast, or purchased by other foreign adventurers. 

II. The trade to the neighbouring Indian ports, or coasting trade. 
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Which consists either of grain, amounting annually to half a million of bags, 
or, for the most part, of the coarser cloths proper for the eastern markets. 
Grain is both imported and exported. The imports from Bengal are chiefly 
into Vizagapatam and Masulipatara. The exports are from Ganjam and its 
vicinity, where grain is as cheap as in Bengal. Cuttack also sends a large 
quantity. 

III. The third branch, or interior commerce, in salt and piece-goods, 
of native productions, or copper and raw silk, the'latter chiefly for Bengal 

MASULIPATAM. — Point Divy, in latitude 15*^ 59' N., and longitude 
81® 16' E., forms the W. side of the Bay of Masulipatam ; the shore is very 
flat all round the bay. Ships in the fair season generally anchor abreast the 
town, in four or five fathoms, the flagstaff bearing W,, distant four or five 
miles. 

The fort and town of Masulipatam are situated a considerable distance 
from each other. The fort stands a mile and a half from the sea- shore, on 
the edge of a sound, formed partly by an inlet of the sea, partly by drains 
from the circumjacent ground, and stiU more by a continued stream which 
the river Kistna sends off' about 15, miles to the S. W., and whicji falls into 
the upper part of the sound, very near the fort. The sound has sometimes 
three fathoms, and at others only three feet W'ater ; and opposite to the fort, 
is five hundred yards in breadth. The ground along the sea>shore, for two 
miles to tlie N. and S. of the inlet of the sound, is a collection of sand-hills, 
which extend about half a mile inland, when they cease on the borders of a 
morass,* which surrounds the fort on every side for a considerable distance. 

The town of Masulipatam is situated a mile and a half to the N. W. of 
the fort, on a plot of ground rising above the morass, across which the 
communication between this ground and the fort is by a straight causeway, 
2000 yards in length. The town is very extensive, and its ground on the 
larther side still to the N. W. is bounded by another morass, which stretches 
along it from S. W. to N. E., but is stopped by the sand-hills of the 
sea^shore, along which is the only access to the town on dry ground.' 

Masulipatam is very populous : it is the capital of the district, and the 
principal fort and bulwark of all the Northern Circars. It was formerly 
the principal place on the Coast of Coromandel 

Tobacco, (Tambactr^ Hind, Tamracutai, San.) of very superior 
quality, is cultivated in the vicinity of Masulipatam. The shufif is occa- 
sionally brought to England as presents. 

YANAON is situated at the confluence of the River Coringa with one 
of the principal branches of the Godavery River. The mouth of the latter is 
obstructed by sandbanks, and therefore cannot be entered without the assist- 
ance of an experienced pilot. The river is deep within the bar, and is navi- 
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gable to n considerable distance, though little frequented by vessels ; and is 
very broad and rapid at the town of Yanaon. This town, with the territory 
belonging to it, and a small island situated to the S., forms a space about four 
miles square, arid contains a population of about 6000 persons. 

POINT GORDEWARE, or GODAVERY, in latitude 16^ 4S'N., 
and longitude about 82^ 1 7' £., is a low, narrow sandbank, several miles in 
extent ; within which, about six miles W. by N., is an opening of one of the 
branches of Godavery River, commonly called Coringa River, on which stand 
the town and English factory of 

CORINGA. — Coringa Bay is between the above point and Jaggeniaut- 
poram, whose river'^s mouth lies about ten miles N. W. by N. from the 
point ; the usual anchorage for country vessels is Jaggernautporam N. N. W., 
and the far of Coringa S, W. by S. ; bn the bar there are thirteen )r fourteen 
feet water. When over it, the leading mark up the river is a mall clump 
of trees about 120 yards from the starboard shore, kept a-head till you open 
the river on the starboard side. The town of Coringa is situated on the 
S. bank of the river. Large ships anchor in five fathoms, Jaggernautporam 
bearing N. W. by W., and Coringa flagstaff S. S. W. Up the river is the 
town of Ingeram, where the Company has a Chief, and where large quanti- 
lies of piece-goods are manufactured. 

Coringa Bay and River are capable of being of infinite service to the 
King’s, (.’onipany’s, and country ships, being the only place on the W. coast 
of the Bay of Bengal where a vessel above two hundred tons can be refitted, 
or stop her leaks during the S. W. monsoon. It is always during that mon- 
soon so smooth in this bay, that a vessel may venture to take a large heel for 
that purpose, and if occasion required, could heave down. There are always 
a great number of caulkers and carpenters employed here all the year round, 
repairing and building country vessels. In case of necessity, several hundred 
of tliese artificers could be procured along the coast ; there are also timber 
and several stores to be got. Wood and water arc obtained with convenience 
and facility , and fresh provisions of all kinds, were it an established port, 
could be procured in great quantity. There are also a great number of 
decked country boats, called denies, which would be of infinite service to a 
squadron putting in here to refit. To all these advantages, add the vicinity 
of Coringa Bay to Pegu River, for the supply of large teak timber of all sorts, 
and other naval stores, not Ixjing more than ten days’ sail from it in either 
monsoon ; also the port of Rhio in the S. part of the Straits of Malacca, 
from whence poon masts and spars are brought, with several other useful 
articles. The navigation of Coringa Bay has been improved by the grection 
of a flagstaff lighthouse on Hope Island, to guide ships to the anchorage in 
that ba”. 
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JAGGERNAUTPORAM is in latitude 16'^56 N., about seven miles 
N. of Coringa. This town is also called Cocanara. It is in a deep bay, and 
is known by a white fort having a flagstaff. The anchorage is in 5 1 fathoms, 
soft mud, the flagstaff N. W,, about two miles from the shore. About a 
mile to the E. of the town is a river with a bar, navigable by boats at low 
water. You may land in the ship's boat, keeping the fort open with the 
mouth of the river, which you enter, and which goes a long way above the 
town. Ships and vessels are weH built here, and cheap. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Wood, water, and stock are obtained 
easily, and are very reasonable. 

VIZ AG AP A TAM is in latitude 17® 43' N. and longitude 83° 26 E. A 
river coming from the N., and turning short E. to the sea, forms an arm 
of land, a mile and a half in length, and 600 yards in breadth. Nearly in 
the middle of this ground stands the fort. The town is about 300 yards to 
the N. of the fort, and there is a small village to the S. The harbour is ca- 
pable of admitting vessels of 300 tons * 

Vizagapatam is distinguished by the headland called the Dolphin's 
Nose, which rises on the S. W. point of the road, but is better known by a 
high mountain plainly seen seven or eight leagues inland ; whereas the Dol- 
phin's Nose is obscured by the high land at the back of it. The road has 
been recently surveyed by order of the Madras Government, and the follow- 
ing extract published for general information : — - 

The safest and most convenient birth for large ships to anchor, is in 
nine fathoms ; however, the roadstead may be considered perfectly safe to 
begin north, in six, seven, and nine fathoms, where the serjeant's house, and 
the S. extremity of the huts north of the flagstaff, are in one y and south, 
where the house and Dolphin's, Nose bear West; the bottom being all over 
this tract perfectly clear of rocks up to the beach, and to the foot of the hill. 
On the bar at the entrance of the river there are eight or ten feet water, 
and sometimes more in the N. E, monsoon ; but the sands are liable to 
shift. The surf is very considerable on the ebb tide ; aiKl as European boats 
are obliged to be used, for want of country boats, they should keep close to 
the Dolphin's Nose, otherwise they run a risk of being upset, especially if the 
tide is ebbing, 

TRAi)E.~Large quantities of piece-goods are manufactured in this dis- 
trict, and the natives are very expert in works of ivory, similar to those ma- 
nufactured at 'Canton, but inferior in workmanship. 

BIMLIPATAM is about five leagues from Vizagapatam, in latitude 
17° 53' N. The Dutch had formerly a factory here for supplying themselves 
with piece-goods from the neighbouring villages. The anchorage for ship- 
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ping in the S. W. monsoon is abreast the river and village ; and a little far- 
ther tn the N. in the other monsoon. 

Between Bimlipatam and Ganjam are the rivers of Chicacole and 
Calingapatam, places of hut little trade, and seldom frequented. 

GANJAM is situated in latitude 19^ 2^ N. and longitude 85^ 10' E. 
The fort, which is small, but compact, stands on the S. side of a river of con- 
siderable size. This place is much frequented, particularly by coasting 
vessels carrying on a considerable trade, many of which can enter the river. 
Ships anchor abreast the fort, or river’s entrance^ in eight or nine fathoms, 
about two miles offshore* 


MANNICKPATAM, rin latitude 19" 40 N., is about 11 leagues 
the N. of Ganjam, and is situatM on a branch of the Chilka Lake. It is 
known by a small pagoda, encompassed with houses and other buildings, 
having near them some large trees. Grain is scarce here. 

JAGGERNAUT PAGODAS are the most celebrated in India ; the 
largest is in latitude 1 9"^ 48' N., and Ibngitude 85*^52' E. Here is a large 
town, about two leagues from the sea^side, which is seen far off by the height 
of its buildingSt At a distance the pagodas appear like a large ship under 
sail ; but on approaching, there are tliree pagodas very near each other, the 
S. W. one exceeding high and round, with a spike and a large ball at top. 
The second, which almost joins the first, appears less round at the top; it 
has also a spike and ball, as has likewise the third, which is the least, and 
round, like the first. These three pagodas, which seem joined togetlier, 
a Mgh and broad building. They are enclosed in a square wall made m 


enormous black stones; each side of the wall is 100 fathoms in extent, 
having four gates facing the four point# of the compass. Besides these, tl]^^ 
are many small ones, and numerous buildings for the reception of pij||^pM^ 
of which 100,000 are said, annually to visit this venerated place, en- 

tertained here. 


BLACK PAGODA is about five leagues E. N. E. from Juggernaut, 
and at a distance also resembles a ship under sail ; about a league to the W. 
of it is another small pagod^^ standing, like this, on even reddish ground, 
without trees. This circumstance is sufficient to distinguish the Black I^agoda 
from that of Jaggernauf. About five leagues E. N. E. from the Black 
Pagoda is tlie principal branch of the River Gonga, called also Cuttack, from 
a long town of that name situated at some distance inland. 

POINT PALMIBAS, called by the natives Mypurmh, is in latitude 
20*^ 44' N. and longitude 87® 6' E. The Point is low, and covered v/ith 
palm-trees, having on each side of it a small river ; that on the §. side is na- 
vigable by small vessels. Ships seldom seethe point in passing, unless in very 
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dear weather, as there are several shoals near it, running a considerable dis- 
tance into the sea, which render it unsafe approaching within four leagues. 
A lighthouse is now erected on the Point, and may be seen at about twenty 
miles distance. 

About five miles N. W. of the Point is Kannada, or Cuttack River, 
which is w ide at its entrance, and navigable for vessels drawing twelve or 
thirteen feet water ; but it is necessary to employ a pilot. It is much fre- 
quented by the coasting vessels belonging to the natives, who carry rice and 
various articles of trade from hence to Madras and other parts of the coast, 
during the favourable monsoon. Latterly, vessels belonging to European 
iisidents at Calcutta have been employed in conveying stores from Fort 
William to the Kannaka, returning with salt, corn, and rice. Some native 
vessels from the Maldives trade to the Kannaka. Vessels entering the river 
import at Hoonswah ; the Deputy Master- Attendant is stationed at Dom- 
iiAH ; the Master-Attendant resides at Pooree. An inland trade is carried 
on with the Nagpore country. 

Six leagues N. N. W, of the Kannaka is Churinoa River, situated in a 
bay aff ording good anchorage in the S. W. monsoon ; but, being out of the 
track of ships bound to Bengal, is seldom visited. 

Redwood, properly Red Saukders, is produced chiefly on the Coro- 
mandel coast, whence it has of late years been imported in considerable 
quantity to England, where it is employed in dying. It is the wood of the 
Pterorarpus SantaUmis^ (JRact Cliandan^ Hind. ; Racta Chandana^ San.), 
and comes in round billets of a blackish red colour on the outside, a deep 
brighter red within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or taste, unless recent. 
Caliatour wood is likewise a red wood growing on this coast ; but it must 
not be confounded with Red Saunders. 

BALASORE. — The entrance of the river is in latitude about 21°28'N. 
Balasore was formerly a considerable town, but at present is only about a 
mile long, and half a mile broad in the widest part. It is built along the 
river Beree Bellaun, where the tide commonly rises eight feet, and serves to 
carry vessels up to the dry docks, of which there are many here ; but the 
spring tides rise much higher. The stream is navigable only for vessels of 
100 tons burthen; and these cannot get over the bar at the mouth of the 
river, except at high-water, spring tides. 

Trade.— A considerable trade is carried on here by small country ves- 
sels, in rice, dohl, and other grain, tobacco, wax, oil, and various piece-goods 
manufactured ^ the neighbourhood. 

Boats from the Maidive Islands arrive in fleets of twenty or thirty, in 
the months of June and July, bringing with them the produce of their 
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islands, consisting of coir, coco-nuts, cowries, salt fish, tortoise-shell, &c., and 
return in December, laden with broad-cloth, coarse cottons, cutlery, hard- 
ware, looking-glasses, rice, silk goods, sugar, tobacco, and other commodities, 
the produce of Europe, India, and China. 

At Balasore, pilots are always ready to carry the shipping up the Hugh- 
ley River. It sometimes happens that ships arriving in Balasore Roads have 
to anchor, and send a boat on shore for a pilot ; but a boat should not 
attempt to pass over the bar but at the last quarter flood, as in the first quar- 
ter the sea breaks very high on it. In the fine season the pilot vessels are 
generally met with as soon as Point Palmiras is doubled. Each nation has 
its own ; nor is it proper to use them promiscuously, but give the preferenijp 
to those of your own nation. So many serious accidents have happened to 
commanders who have trusted to strange pilots, that the greatest cdntion is 
required in the choice of them. 

PIPLEY is about six leagues E. by N. from the entrance of Balasore 
River. It is situated on the banks of a river, and is known by a pagoda to 
the W., and a thicket of trees very near it. Pipley was once the mart of this 
country ; but the waters washing away a gi’eat part of the town, at the same 
time that a dangerous bar was formed at the mouth of the river, the mer- 
chants removed to Balasore, 

BENGAL. — The province of Bengal commences at Pipley River ; it 
is intersected with two rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter. The Ganges 
is very unequal in width, varying from tliree-quarters of a mile to three 
miles. About SOO miles from the sea, the channel is 30 feet deep, when at 
its lowest; and it continues this depth to the sea, where the sudden expan- 
sion of the stream deprives it of the force necessary to sweep away the banks 
of sand and mud thrown across it by the strong S. winds ; so that the principal 
branch of the Ganges cannot be entered by large vessels. About 300 miles 
from the sea, reckoning the windings of the river, commences the head of 
the Delta of the Ganges, or low country ; the two W. branches, named the 
Cossimbuzar and Jellinghy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named 
the Hughley, or Hoogley River, which is the port of Calcutta, and the only 
branch of the Ganges that is navigable by large ships : this branch has a 
much deeper outlet to the sea than the principal branch. 

That part of the Delta bordering on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth 
of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, except those that immediately 
communicate with the principal arm of the Ganges. This tract is known 
by the name of the Sunderbunds, and is completely enveloped in woods, 
and infested with tigers. Here salt, in quantities equal to the whole con- 
sumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made, and transportefl w ith 
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great facility ; and here also is found an inexhaustible store of timber for 
boat-building. The breadth of the lower part of the Delta is upwards of 
180 miles, to wdiich, if we add that of the two branches of the river that 
bound it, we shall have about 200 for the distance which the Ganges ex- 
pands its branches at its junction with the sea. There are two distinct 
passages through the Sunderbunds, one named the S. or Sunderbund 
Passage ; the other, the Baligot passage. The first is the farthest about, 
and leads through the deepest and widest rivers ; it opens into the Calcutta 
river, through Channel Creek, about 66 miles below the town. The Baligot 
Passage opens into a lake on the E. side of Calcutta, from whence, some 
years since, a small canal was cut, to join the lake with the river. 

The bore, (which is known to be a sudden and abrupt influx of the 
tide into a river or narrow strait), prevails in the principal branches of the 
Ganges, and in the Megna ; but the Hughley River is more subject to them 
than the others. In the Hughley^ or Calcutta River, the bore commences 
at Hughley Point (the place where the river fii'st contracts itself), and is 
perceptible above Hughley Town ; and so quick is its motion, that it hardly 
employs four hours in travelling from one to the other, although the distance 
is nearly 70 miles. At Calcutta it sometimes occasions an instantaneous rise 
of five feet ; and both here and in every part of its track, the boats on its 
approach immediately quit the shore, and make for safety to the middle 
of the river. 

The intricate and dangerous navigation of the entrance to the Hughley 
requires great skill and experience. Full directions have been published by 
('apt, Hoksbuhgh {India Directory^ and Capt. Maxfield, {Dlrcctiom 
for sailmg from False Point Patmiras to the Sand Heads^ 
pilot vessels cruise, during the N. E. monsoon, about the vicinity of the E. 
reef and Sagor Sand, in latitude 21° 3' N. ; and in the interval, between the 
monsoons, for about a montb, in the S. or W. channel. In the early part 
of the S. W. monsoon, they are more frequently met between the parallel 
of Point Palmiras reef, and latitude 20° 61' N, In the latter pari they 
cruise off' Point Palmiras, but never very far S. of it ; they are brigs of 200 
tons. Gn shewing a jack at the fore, they answer with a red at the main : 
carefully observe their movements and signals (Marriott’s) as they are 
sometimes in perilous situations ; attend carefully to the lead, and keep a 
good look-out. 

Burrampooter and Megna are names belonging to the same river in 
different parts of its course. The Megna falls into the Burrampooter, and 
though a much smaller river, communicates its name to the other during the 
rest of its course to the sea. The Burrampooter, for a distance of 400 miles 
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through Bengal, bears a resemblance to the Ganges, except that during the 
last 60 miles, before its junction with the Ganges, it forms a stream, which 
is regularly from four to five miles wide, and but for its freshness, might 
pass for an arm of the sea. In the channels bkween the islands in the 
mouth of the Megna, the height of the bore is s^id to exceed 12 feet, and iS 
so terrific in its appearance, and dangerous in its consequences, that no boat 
will venture to pass at spring tide. 

KEDGEREE is a small village on the W. bank of the river, where 
the ships of war frequenting this river, usually anchor. The European 
residents are the agent who has the care of the post-ofl5ce, loading and 
unloading the Company’s ships, and another agent who supplies shipping 
with provisions and other necessaries. The village is small, but the land 
around it flat and low, and the situation considered unhealthy during the 
months of July, August, and September, wheff the periodical rains take 
place, and the heats are excessive. 

Pkovistons and Refiieshments of all kinds are abundant here, and 
very cheap. Fowls, ducks, geese, pine-apples, plantains, limes, shaddocks, 
&c. are all extremely reasonable. 

DIAMOND HARBOUR is op the E. bank of the river. There is 
a good carriage road hence to Calcutta, distance 31 miles. Here the 
Company’s regular ships usually remain to unload their outward, and the 
greater part of their homeward-bound cargoes; the remainder is taken in 
lower down the river, in Sagor Roads. The Company have mooring chains 
laid down, and warehouses, or banksballs, for the reception of ships’ stores, 
rigging, &c. ; and a regular market is held, where all sorts of provisions and 
refreshments are to be procured in abundance, and cheap. The only 
Euro[)ean residents are an agent, as at Kedgeree, the Port Master (who acts 
as l*ost Master), and his assistant. 

A short distance above this anchorage, the bed of the river turns to the 
left; and a little further is the mouth of large river, improperly called 
the Old Ganges, but its true name is the Roopnarain. The place 
whei’e it unites with the Hughley, is the most dangerous part of the 
navigation of the river. 

FULTA is a short distance higher up on the right side of the river. 

The village is considerable, and has a bazar well supplied with pro- 
visions, vegetables, fruits, &c. There is generally an European residing 
here, who undertakes to supply the homeward-bound East Indiamen witli 
sheep, poultry, and other stock at reasonable prices. 

The settlements above Calcutta are the following ^ 

BARNAGORE, a small village on the E. bank of the river, about five 
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miles from Calcutta. Various kinds of piece-goods are manufactured 
here, particularly a coarse kind of blue handkerchiefs ; and Surat piece- 
goods are imitated, but they are generally of a thin and open texture. 

SERHAMPORE, or SERAMPORE.— This town is situated on the 
W. bank, about five miles from BarnagorCt The town extends about two 
miles in length, but its breadth is inconsiderable ; it has no fortifications, 
only a battery for saluting. Nearly opposite, on the other bank of the river, 
are the cantonments of Barmckpore. 

BANK I BAZAR. — About three miles higher up the river, on its E. 
bank, is this small village, where the East India Company of Ostend had 
formerly a factory. 

CHANDERNAGORE is situated on the W. bank, about four miles 
above 4he latter place. The territory attached to it extends about two miles 
along the banks of the river, and about mile inland. The fort, now in 
ruins, is nearly at an equal distance between the N* and S. extremities of 
the territory, and about thirty yards from the river. , The town is of con- 
siderable extent, and much trade used to be carried on here. 

CHINSURAH is also on the W. bank. The town is built along the 
river, in an irregular manner, and many of the houses are large and hand- 
some : on the land side it is closed by barrier gates. Here is a handsome 
church. I'he Dutch fort, which beai*s the name of Fort Gustavus, is con- 
structed in a large open space, about 600 feet from the river. There are 
three gates ; one towards the river, one on the land side to the N., and the 
other to the S. The warehou.ses and residence of the Chief are within the 
fort. A battery of 21 guns is on the river-side, for the purpose of firing 
salutes. 

HUGHLEY, OR HOOGLEY, is about two miles above Chinsurah. 
The town extends near three miles along the banks of the river. At its N. 
extremity is a fort, now in ruins. 

BANDEL is a native village of considerable extent, about three miles 
to the N. of Hughley. The trade carried on is very trifling. 

The following are the estimated distances between the under-mentioned 
stations, from Point Palmiras up the Hughley to Calcutta, by the channels 
navigated by shipping. 

From Point Palmiras to the Floating Light Vessel, stationed in the 
centre of the eastern channel, 85 miles ; thence to Sagor Point, 37 miles ; 
thence to the New^ Anchorage, 13 miles; thence to Diamond Harbour, 30 
miles ; from Sagor Point to Kedgeree Point, 18 miles ; thence to Diamond 
Harbour, 30 miles ; thence to Fuita House, 20 miles ; thence to the 
Mcyapore Magazine, 11 miles; thence to Fort Glosler, 9 miles ; thence to 
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the Old Powder Mills, 10 miles; thence to Raj Gunge, 3 miles; thence to 
Kidderpore Dock^ 7 miles ; thence to Chandpaul Ghaut, S. W. extremity of 
Calcutta, 3 miles. 


SECTION XXL 

CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta, the principal settlement belonging to the English in 
the East Indies, and the residence of the Governor-General, to which all 
their other settlements are subordinate, is situated on the E. bank of the 
river, in latitude 22° 33' N., and longitude 88° 26 E. 

The town extends along the banks of the river about four miles and a 
half ; its breadth in many places is inconsiderable. On landing, and entering 
the town, a very extensive square presents itself, with a large piece of 
water m the middle, for the public use. The pond has a grass-plot round 
it, and the whole is enclosed by a wall with a railing on the top ; the sides 
of this enclosure are each nearly five hundred yards in length. The square 
itself is composed of magnificent houses, which render Calcutta not only the 
handsomest town in Asia, but one of the finest in the world One side or 
the square consists of a range of buildings occupied by persons in the civil 
service of the Company, and is called the Writers^ Buildings. Part of the 
side towards the river is taken up by the old fort, the first citadel built by the 
English after their establishment in Btengal. It is no longer used as a 
fortification ; the ramparts are converted into gardens, and on the bastions, 
and in the inside of the fort, houses have been built for persons in the service 
of the Government, particularly the Officers of the Custom House. Between 
the old fort, and the right wing of the Writers’ Buildings, is erected a monu- 
ment in remembrance of the barbarous conduct of the Nabob, on the capture 
of the fort in 1766. 

There are several churches of the established religion at Calcutta, and 
also churches for the Portuguese Catholics, another of the Greek persuasion, 
an Armenian conventicle, a synagogue, several mosques, and a great number 
of pagodas ; so that nearly all the religions in the world are assembled in 
this capital. 
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The Black Town is to the N. of Calcutta, and contiguous to it ; it is 
extremely large and populous, with very narrow, confined, and crooked 
streets, a few of which are paved. The houses are variously built, some 
with brick, others with mud, and a greater proportion with bamboos and 
mats. These different kinds of buildings, standing intermixed with each 
other, form a curious appearance. Those of the latter kind are invariably 
of one story, and covered with thatch ; those of brick seldom exceed two 
stories, and have flat terraced roofs. Most of the streets have a small canal 
on each side, about a foot and a half to two feet wide. 

Fort William is situated about a quarter of a mile below the town, 
and makes a noble appearance from the river. It was built by the English 
soon after the battle of Plassey, and immense sums have been expended 
upon it. 

The fort contains only such buildings as are necessary, such as the resi- 
dence of the Commandant, quarters for the officers and troops, and the 
arsenal. Exclusiv e of these, the interior of the fort is perfectly open, pre- 
senting to the sight large grass plots, gravel walks occasionally planted with 
trees, piles of cannon, bombs, balls, and whatever can give to the place a 
grand, noble, and military appearance. Each gate has a house over it, 
destined for the residence of a Major ; they are large and handsome buildings. 

Between the fort and the town a level space intex'venes, called the 
I'splanade. Government House, and Chowringhee Road, a line of 

detached houses belonging to Europeans, make a very interesting figure : 
they are detached from each other, and insulated in a great space, the 
general approach to which is by a flight of steps, with large projecting por- 
ticoes, wliicli give an elegant and handsome appearance. The Government 
House is situatCil on the W, side of the Esplanade. 

The aforegoing account is probably a very imperfect picture of the 
present state of Calcutta. Every year witnesses astonishing improvements 
there, in the enlargement of old roads, the formation of new ones, the 
erecting of churches and splendid public and private edifices, the removal 
of nuisances, &c. Under the administration of Marquis Hastings, Calcutta 
almost changed its aspect. 

The population of Calcutta, which was formerly estimated at 700, 0(H), 
was ascertained in 1892, during the new assessment, when the numbers w ere 
found to be as follow 

Christians, 13,138; Mahommedatis, 48,162; Hindoos, 118,203 ; Chi- 
nese, 414 ; making a total of 179,917 only. Besides the resident population, 
about 100,000 persons enter Calcutta daily, from the suburbs and opposite 
side of the river. 
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The civil and military government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa is 
vested in a Governor-General and three Counsellors* Vacancies therein are 
to be supplied by the Directors, and the Counsellors to be taken from the 
civil servants, of not less than twelve years standing. If the Directors 
neglect to fill up vacancies for two months after the notification thereof, the 
King may supply such ; but the parties so appointed, only to be recalled by 
the King. Provisional appointment pay be made by the Directors, but no 
salary paid till the parties are in the actual possession of the office. If a 
vacancy in the office of Governor-.General takes place, when there is no pro- 
visional successor on the spot, the Counsellor next in rank, to fill the office 
till a successor arrives, or a person on the spot is appointed ; ancl if, during 
this interval, the Council should be reduced to one member only, besides the 
acting Governor-General, he may call any Senior Merchant he may think 
fit, to act as a temporary Counsellor till the arrival of a Governor-General, 
or fresh appointments made; the salaries only to be received while holding 
the offices. Although no provisional successor be on the spot, the Commander 
in Chief not to succeed to the office of Governor-General, except specially 
appointed so to do ; but the Counsellor next in rank to him to succeed. If 
a vacancy occurs in the Members of Council, and no provisional Counsellor 
be on the spot, the Governor-General in Council to appoint such froni the 
Senior Merchants. The Commander in Chief, not being Governor-General 
also, when appointed to the Council, to rank next the Governor- 
General; but not to receive salary as a Counsellor, unless specially 
appointed so to do. 

If any Member of Council become incapable of acting, or be absent, and 
the Governor-General should require the advice of a full Council on any 
urgency, he may call provisional successors ; or if none such be on the spot. 
Senior Merchants to the Council. Persons so called, not to be paid any 
salary, nor to be deprived of any office on account thereof. The King may 
remove any servants of the Company ; a duplicate of the instrument for 
such removal being transmitted to the Chairman, or Deputy Chairman, 
within eight days after being signed by His Majesty. The Directors may 
also remove their servants, 8ec. except in case of appointments made by the 
King, in consequence of the Court of Directors not appointing. Departure 
from India, or arrival in Europe of Governor-General, &c. deemed resig- 
nation of office ; but during residence in India, resignation must be notified 
under hand and seal. Salary, &c. to ce^se on the respective days such acts 
take }}lace. If the Presidency be quitted, except on the known actual ser- 
vice of the Company, salary, &c. not to lie paid during such absence ; and if 
parties quitting, do not return, the salary, &c. to cease on the day the Pre- 
sidency was left. 
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When Council assembled, to proceed in the first place to matters pro- 
posed by the Governor-General; and on, any question of the Cour.sellors, 
the Governor-General may twice adjourn the discussion for forty-eij^ht hours. 
All proceedings of Council to be. expressed as made by the Governor-General 
in Council, and to be signed by the Chief Secretary. 

The CJovernor-General and ppun^il to superintend the other Presi- 
dencies ; the latter to obey their orders, except they may be repugnant 
to orders of the Directors, acquainting, the Governor-General, &c. with 
thoir orders, stating the dates of the last dispatches from the Direc- 
tors ; the subordinate governments also infornnng the Governor-General 
in Council of the receipt of such dispatches as they may deem contrary 
to the orders of the Govenior-pienerai, 5cc. is finally to decide, 

"i'lic Governor-General, &c. not to conimence hostilities against native 
powers, nor to enter into treaty for those purposes, but by the authority of 
the Court of Directors, except in ca§es where hostilities Lave been com- 
menced, or preparations for that purpose made. Subordinate goyeniments 
not to declare war, he. but in consequence of orders from tlie Govtirnor- 
General, he. or the Court of Directors ; and to make all treaties (if possible) 
subject to the ratification ot' the' Governor-General, &c.; also to inform the 
Governor-General, in Council of all things piaterial to be , coir.municated, or 
that may be required of them. ^ 

'Fhe Governor-General may issue warrants for securing and proceeding 
against suspected persons, and may also seize ships, he. with the persoiw 
of those engaged in illicit trade, and send them to England. 

If the Governor-General differs in opinion with the Council aflcr (hey 
sliall have stated their opinions in writing, he may direct such measures 
thereon as he may see fit, on his own respon.sibility, so tl^it sucli measures 
co.dd have been legally effected with ihe .consent of tlie Council. I’heso 
powers not to be exercised by Goyernors-General succeeding in rons<*quence 
of (Icatli, 5cc. cxcejit provisionally appointed, or confirmed by tlie Directors. 
While Governors-General are acUng previous to confirmation, all questions 
to be decided by plurality of voices, the Governor-General having t!ie 
casting vote ; but the Governor-General in no case to act against the opinion 
of the Council in judicial matters, or In regulations for the good order of 
civil government, he. nor by his own authority to impose any tax, Ssc. 

When the Governor-General may be at either of the other Presidencies, 
the powers of the Governors there to be suspended (except in judicial pro- 
ceedings) from the proclamation of the arrival to that of the departure of' 
the Governor-General, or till his departure ; during such period the powers 
of governuient to be vested in lain, the respective Governors sitting and 

H 
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acting as Members of Council ; and when absent from Bengal, the Governor- 
General may appoint a Member of Council, Vice-President and Deputy 
Goverhor of Fort William, such Deputy to exercise only similar powers to 
those of the Governor of Madras, &c. The Goveriior-Generars orders to 
the other Presidencies,. or officers acting under them, to.be obeyed as though 
issued by the Governor-General in Council, he taking the responsibility upon 
hirr}seif, and giving the respective Presidencies copies of such orders, and also 
transmitting them to the Court of Directors. The Directors, with the 
approbation of the Board of Commissioners, may suspend tlie exercise of 
the independent autiiority of the Governor-General, whenever they see fit, 
such suspension to take place from the receipt of the orders to that effect, 
and may also revive sucli powers. 

The Governor-General, &c. demanding or receiving presents, gifts, &c. 
wilfully neglecting or disobeying the orders of the Court of Directors, and 
the making of corrupt bargains,* deemed misdemeanours in law, amenable to 
Courts in India and in England ; and for acts committed in the territont\s 
of native Princes, and against them and their subjects, the same as though 
committed within the British territories. No action ogainst the Governor- 
General, kc, to be stayed or compounded before a final judgment, except 
with the consent of the Board of Commissioners % and after any sentence 
pronounced, the judgment not td 1^ compounded, nor persons suspended or 
dismissed by such sentences, to be restored. 

The Governor-General, &c. not to be concerned in trade, except on 
account of the Company. May appoint covenanted servants, or other 
British subjects, to act as Justices of the Peace and Coroners. 

I'he Governor-General signifying his intention to !)e absent from 
Council, the senior member present at tlje Board to 'Jircside, wdth the powers 
of Governor-Cieneral, while the Council is assembled. Acts of such Council 
not valid, without the signature -of the Governor-General, if he shall be at 
the Presidency, and not indisposed; but if* the Governor-Cicneral shall 
refuse to sign such acts of Council, the Members who do sign, and himself* 
mutually to exchange in writing their opinions ; the Governor-Gctieral to 
be subject ultimately to the same responsibility which attaclies to his dissent 
from proposed measures when present in Council, by the 33d Geo. III. 
chap. 52. The Governor-General not hereby prevented from appointing a 
a Vice-President during absence from his Government. 

The Governor General in Council to lake order for the transportation 
of persi^ (other than natives), convicted of certain crimes, to the eastern 
coa:^'^ New' South Welles. 

The Court of Directors may appoint the Commander in Chief at 
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Bengal to be a Member of Council, and to rank next the Governor-General, 
although the chief command of the forces in India may be vested in such 
Governor-General ; but in pase of a vacancy in the office of Governor- 
General, such Commander in Chief not to succeed thereto (except provi- 
sionally appointed so to do) ; but the vacancy to be filled up by the Coun- 
sellor next in rank to the Commander in Chief. 

The Governor-General and Council not mnenable to the Supreme 
Court for acts done in their public capacity, nor for their rules and regula- 
tions in revenue matters; persons impleaded for acts done J)y their order, 
the pj'oduction of such order to be their discharge, Governqr-Gencral, &c, 
and persons acting under their orders, subvert nevertheless to process, &c. in 
any competent Court in tlie kingdom. Parties aggrieved by orders of 
Governor-General, &c., on making oath of tlie^same in the Supreme Court, 
and giving bond to complain in Great Bidtain before a competent Court, 
tlie Supr< me Court to compel production of those orders, See. and to exa- 
mine witnesses, which examination is to be taken as evidence in any of the 
Courts in Westminster. No suit to be carried on against the Go vein or- 
Genei al, &c. in Great Britain (the High Court of Parliament excepted), 
unless commenced within five years afto the commission of the offence, or 
five years after the arrival of the parties in England.* 

Tuaoi:. — The annual reports of trade^ drawn up by the Calcutta Board 
of Customs, have exhibited results whicli, it appears, are so much at va- 
riance with the real state of the trade in Bengal, that no advantage can 
well arise iVom the publication of statements drawn from that source, by 
reasf)n of the unsatisfactory mode in which the goods are valued. The 
total amount of exports during eight years, ending 1820-21, are therein 
sliew^n as Ibllow s ; — 

Imports, I’ir. Merchandise 16,79,14,^80 

Balance of specie 21,60,79,214 

Bills returned' to Calcutta 8,14,95,993 

40,60,89,493 

Exports 44,58,91,039 

2,01,98,455 

It would appear from hence, that a quarter of a million sterling nearly. 
Is due to Bengal, instead of a large annual surjdus- remittance from thence 
to Europe, estimated by some at three millions. Mr. I’linsep has clearly 

11 2 
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shewn that had the valuations been taken after a better plan, the statement 
would have corresponded with the result which he has obtained from com- 
puting the respective accumulations of the various classes of European 
residents. The chief causes of the discrepancy between these statements 
and the truth, are the want both of approximation to accuracy, and also of 
uniformity in rating the exports, and the loose mode of converting the 
invoice values of imports into Indian money. 

Mr. Prinsep has furnished the following estimate of the real state of 
the external commerce of Calcutta, for the period above mentioned : 

hnpm'U* Exporfs. 

Total value of Merchandise.^^.,^^.^^ Rs. 16,64,95,078 57,08,47,595 

— 1 9,90,46,26 1 82,34,362 

^BillsontheBengalTreas. 8,14,96,993 

Grand TotaU^ 1.3s. 44,70,38,332 57,90,81,957 


Hence it would appear, that the average anhual amount of the im- 
ports during that period was Rs. 6,58,79,792, and that of the exports 
Rs. 7,23,85^246 ; the latter exceeding^ the former by Rs. 1,65,05,453. He 
represents the real balance, exclusive of the Cortipany’s surplus profits, Src. 
at Hs. 1,89,07,700, in favour of Bengal. 

The total value of merchandise imported into Calcutta from the United 
Kingdom, during the eight years before mentioned, according to the Trade 
Reports, was Rs. 8,69,25,064 ; but according to Mr. Prinsep’s amended 
statement, Rs. 8,14,34,978, which forms nearly half the aggregate amount 
of imports. 

The following is a statement of the liuihber of vessels, and tlicir amount 
of tonnage, which arrived at, and; sailed from, Calcutta, in the respective 
years of 181849, 1819^20, and 1820-21 : 

l81S-ia. 1819-20. . 1820-21. 




Tonnagt. 

SfiipS. 

Tfmnage. Ships, 

Tonnage. 

Arrived under Bvitteh flag 

..i90 1.. 

193,834 

... 239 

97,705 209 

... 89,265 

Danish do. 

tf» 6 4).. 

2,946 

... 2 

836 ... 2 

... 562 

Portuguese do. .... 

.. 16 ... 

6,728 

... 12 

5,80Q «•« 13 

... 7,207 

Spanish do 

.. 3 ... 

2.203 

... 1 

... 396.,.. 1 

... 610 

French do 

.. 24 ... 

10,146 

... 13 

... 4,754 ... 13 

... 5,3.52 

Butch do 

... 4 ... 

1,1 Of 

4 

... 651 ... 1 

205 

Aashncan do. 

... U ... 

18,488 

.... 24 

6A77 4.. 13 

... 4,320 

Arab 4 Dhowy 

166 ... 

29,101 

... 187 

... 32,845 ... 69 

... 15,946 


563 

190,9i;6 

“ m 

130,064 321 

123,467 
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1818-1819. 1819-20. 1820-2L 



Ships* 

Tonnage. 

Skips, 

Tonnage. 

Ships, 

Tonnage. 

Sailed under British flag 

....314 ... 

m.iii) 

... 159 

...104,030 . 

. 240 . 

.101,750 

Banish do. 

.... 4 ... 

1,093 

... 7 

... 2,960 . 

. 1 . 

. 400 

Portuguese do. 

*... la ... 

6,518 

... 12 

... 5,290 . 

. 16 . 

. 8,799 

Spanish do. 

.... 2 ... 

1,333 

... — 

... — . 

. — 

— 

French do 

.... 23 ... 

9,;40 

... 13 

... A,m i 

. 11 . 

. 4,361 

Butch do 

.... 3 ... 

t 962 

... 5 

... 840 . 

. 1 . 

. 683 

American do 

.... m ... 

16,129 

36 

... 10,837 . 

. 1 . 

. 3,695 

Arab & Bhonj do.., 

M..166 ... 

30,^426 

... 186 

... 38,748 . 

.. 67 .. 

. 15,958 

* 

lio 

196,611 

Hi 

161,444 . 

I47 

135,646 


The private tonnage shipped to Great Britain ^was, in 1818-19, 
49,1 14 tons; in 1819-20^, 34,675 ton§ ; % 1820-21, 26,734 tons: the lat- 
ter consisted entirely of Bengal ^;s:tra and licensed ships. 

Country Trade. — ^What is termed the country trade, is that carried 
on by British subjects resident iii Indi% or by native merchants, in India- 
built ships, between the British settlements and other parts of British and 
foreign Asia, including ports and places from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Japan. This trade has, considerabiy diminished since the competition of 
British traders from Europe has been pennitted. 

Port IlEG0LATioNS.~Ojfi arriving off Calcutta, (or if the vessel moors 
,at one of tlie lower stations, on his arrival in town), the comn^ander must 
report himself at the Master-Attendant"*!, office^ where passengers must also 
apj)ear, as well as at the Police-office., ^ Immediately on a ship's corning 
round Kyd'^s Point, (opposite Port William), she hoists a bliie-peter at the 
main, as a signal to the Harbour-Master to send an assistant on board, who 
takes charge of, and moors the ship. A list of the crew and passengers 
must be delivered at the police-office, where an it^rport manifest, according 
to a printed form, is sworn to, and then, deposited at the Custom-house. 
A list of officers, passengers, crew', &c. filled up^ op a printed form, must 
lie delivered to the pilot* who takes charge of the vessel ; a copy to be sent 
to the’ Marine Registry Office, where the crew must be registered. Letters, 
packets, &c. are to be delivered to the Post-office boat alongside the sldp. 
No ballast or rubbish to be thrown into any {mrt of the river. 

Commanders carrying Batta Lascars, or other ilatives; to sea forcibly, 
are punished with rigour. No vessel to be moved in the river, unless a pilot 
or Harbour-Master's assistant be jon board, under the penalty of 200 rupees. 
No pilot can take charge of a vessel outwards until a certificate be obtained 
from the Marine Paymaster, that all port-charges are paid, to be presented 
at the Master-Attendant's office. 
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' Previously to a ship’s clearing from Calcutta, application must be made 
at the Master-Attendant’s office for a piiot ; and if the vessel wants any part 
of her cargOj, permission must be obtained from tlience to proceed to the 
required station, to complete the lading. Commanders may, bt/ usage^ 
chuse thrir pilots. Commanders must be on board their ships whilst 
moving up or do*wn the river, unless prevented by sickness or unavoidable 
cause, A list and specification of crew and passengers must be delivered on 
oath at the Police-office. Ah ifi^Ucation to the Collector of the Customs 
for a port-clearance must contain a list of the cargo, according to a printed 
form, and must be accompanied by affidavit and a certificate from the 
Police-office, the sljip’s'pass Imd certificate of registry, with a certificate 
from the Commissariat Office in dischai'^ of hospital charges. The port- 
clearance, when obtained, niust be taken to the Master- Attendant’s office, 
with the ship’s pass and certificate of registry^ and a certificate from the 
Marine Paymaster in discharge of the pilotage and |>ort-charges. 

Duties.— By Regulation, 1810, (subsequently altered and modified), it 
is enacted, that Custom-houses shall henceforth be fixed in the Cities of 
Agra, Furruclabad, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
and Calcutta, and in the towns of Meerut, Cawnpore, Mirzapore, Cliitta- 
gong, ITiighley, and Balasore \ and that duties, under the denomination of 
Government customs, shall be levied on the under-mentioned goods, at tlie 
following rates, 

Five per cent, ad valorem, on the importation^ exportation, or transit 
of the following goods : — 

Gold and silver tissues?, lace and thread, gunnies, sugar, jaggery, goor, 
syrup, dammei', vitriol, or tooteab, raw hides, leatiier, lioots and shoes, 
stone plates, and Bengal paper. 

The same duties on the under-mentioned articles, taken at a fixed 
valuation, vi^. 

8 rupees per factory maund. 

Coco— nuts ditto per thousand. 

Stick and shell-lac ditto per md. of 80 Sic. wt. 

Soap 8 ditto per maund. 

Cake and seed-lac ditto per mtl, of 80 Sic. wt. 

Sal Ammoniac ditto per factory maiind. 

Alkali, soojee muttee, or natroiu-w 1 ditto per maund. 

7h per ceht. ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit of 
the following goods ; — 

Cotton yarn, carpets and setrenjees, oil and oilseeds, mustard, sesa- 
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mum, and all other oils, aromatic seeds,* Chuckrassy wood. Toon and Sit* 
sol ditto, hookahs and snakes, vidree ware, chunks, and pipe staves. 

The same duty on the under-mentioned articles, at a fixed valua- 
tion, viz, ^ 

Raw silk filature 7.rupees per seer of 80 Sic. wt. 

Bengal wound silk 6 ditto per ditto. 

*Tusha^ 5 annas p^t* , ditto. 

CJhassum 3 ditto per ditto. 

5 rupees per factory maund. * 

Long pepper 12 ditto per ditto. 

I iplamul%..%-%^t/«%^'v%'%>v«<%<vw«^«^^«>i.t»Avi.«^**i.I2 ditto p^r ditto. 

Dry ginger I* ditto per ditto. 

Saltpetre 4 ditto per ditto. 

Elephants" teethv^^<.«^.^^..^^*^110 ditto per ditto. 

' 10 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit of 

the following goods : 

Assafoetida, Saul timber, Sissoo ditto, Jarrool ditto, Soondry ditto, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, Indian red, minium, ‘Prussian blue, pcoree, ver- 
digrcasp, arsenic, sulphur, aiuiU, and coral. 

The same duty on the under-mentioned articles, at a ^^fixed valua- 
tion, ri;j, * 

^Vax rupees per factory maund. 

Wax candles ditto per ditto. 

Pepper, black and 'wdiite ditto per ditto. 

Saflron ^35 ditto per seer. 

Chunam ditto per maund, to be levied at 

Calcutta and Dacca only. 

On the importation, exportation, or transit of cotton wool, 12 annas 
])cr md. of 00 Cal. Sic. wt. But by “Reg. 181S, it is declared, that the 
inland or transit duty on cotton wool, in its cleaned or uncleaned state, 
shall not exceed d per cent, ad valorem so that the afore-raentioned rate is 
reducible accordingly. 

iVo/e. — A drawback of all the duty is allowed on the exportation to the 
‘United Kingdom of cotton wool, the produce of any part of India. 

^5 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit, 
generally, of borax and tincal, and 2 1 per cent, on the importation from 
Nepaul of the same articles. 

71 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, expoi*iation, or transit, 
generally, of the following goods, and 21 per cent, on the importation from 
Nepaul of the same articles, 
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Ottar, and other essential oils, perfumed oils, ambergris, civet, musk, 
benjamin, frankincense,, putcha paut, rose-water, and keerab-water. 

10 per cent, ad valorem, on tlie importation of pig lead, sheet lead, 
small shot, and tobacco, imported into Cuttack, (to be»levied at Balasore 
only.) The same duty upon quicksilver, taken at a fixed valuation of four 
rupees per seer ; and tin and tutenague at 20 rupees per maund. The 
same duty upon an advance of 60 per cent on the invoice valuation of 
shawls. 

6 per cent, ad valorem^ ori the impdltation by sea of the following 
articles ; — 

Euro|>eah WdoHens, ^ . 

All canvas, except such as is manufactured in tlie country, or of coun- 
try materials. 

Cordage, and other marine stores, except sunn hemp, or materials for 
cordage, of country growth. 

Rosin and turpentine* 

Cowries imported at Calcutta, . Chittagong, or Balasore only. 

The same duty on coir, the pKiduce of Ceylon or the Maldives, at 9 
rupees per factory maund. 

per cent, ad valorem, on^he importation by sea only of the follow. 
mg articles : — • ‘ ‘ 

^Mahogany, and all other sorts if wood used in cabinet ware. 

Beads, malas, dr I'osaries. ♦ 

Carriages, (the duty on which is to be levied under rules especially 
enacted for Calcutta). 

China goods (tea excepted), coffee, sago, and rattans. 

The same duty on galangal and kullinjan. taken at a fixed valuation 
of 8 rupees per maund. 

iO per cent, ad valorem, on the importation by sea only of w ines, 
European goods, and tea. 

5 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation generally of furs, cow -tails, 
and cowries ; and 2{ per cent, on the importation of the same articles from 
Nepaul. 

10 per cent, on the importation by sea of spices, vtz. pimento, c||pves, 
mace, nutmegs, cassia, malabathrum leaf or tauzpaut. 

21 per cent, on the impprtation of the same articles from Nepaul. 

The same duty on copper or brass, \trought or unw rought, at a valua- 
tion of 20 rupees per maund. 

10 percent, on the inland importation generally of unwrought copper 
and brass, at a valuation of 20 rupees per maijpd. 
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10 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation by sea of iron, steel, and 
manufactured iron and steel ; and the same duty on importation by land 
generally ; and per cent, on the importation from Nepaul of those arti- 
cles, taken at a fi^ed valuation of 7 rupees [>er maund. 

10 per cent, ad valorem on the importation from Europe or America, 
and 30 per cent, on the importation from , foreign territories in Asia, of gin, 
brandy, rum, and arrack. 

Salt made out of the limits of the territories dependent on this Presi- 
dency, is subject, on importation by sea, to the duty of 3 sicca rupees per 
maund of 40 seers, each seer 8^ Sic. wt. 

Opium made out of the limits of the territories dependent on this Pre- 
sidency, is subject, on importation by sea, to the duty of 24 Sicca rupees 
per seer of 80 Cal. Sic. wt. 

Tobacco, imported or fexported, is sublet to a duty of 4 annas per 
maund, to be drawn back on exportation to the United Kingdom. 

Two rupees each on the importation or transit of matchlocks, one 
rupee each on swords, and four annas each on shields. ' 

7 1 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation and transit generally, and 
2% per cent, on the importation from the Vizier's and Nepaul territories, of 
cotton piece-goods, silk piece-goods, and goods partly of silk and partly of 
cotton, eutbroidered goods and brocades, thread, tape, and fringes. 

5 per cent, ad valorem, on the transit pr exportation of country wool- 
lens, looys and blankets, the manufacture of the Company's territories ; 
and 2^ per cent, on their importation from Nepaul. 

7\ per.cent. ad valorem, on the transit or exportation of the following 
goods, tlie produce of the country, or on their importation by sea : — 

Dying drugs, viz, allah, morinda, cochineal, cossurn flower, madder, 
loadh, and toond flower. 

AVoods used in dyii^ijf, viz* sapan-wopd, ; and sandal ahnier, or red 
sandal-wood. 

Fragrant woods, viz. \yhite or yelbw sandal-wood, ugger, or aloe- 
wood, and tuggur. 

71 per cent, ad valorem, on the transit or exportation of the following 
gums and <%igs, the produce of the country, and 10 per cent, on their 
impoi'taiion by sea, viz. 

Cuinplure, clurayta, Columbo root, Soonamooky leaf, copal or ka- 
roba, galbanum, gum arabic,* senna, spikenard, mastic, hurrah, storax, 
buhera, ownla, and myrrh. 

5 per cent, on the importation, exportation, or transit of indigo, taken 
at a fixed valuation of 100 rupees per factory maund, and an additional 
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duty of 2i per cent, on the exportation by sea of indigo, the produce of the 
Vizier’s dombions. 

Reg. 1815, a drawback is allowed on indigo exported to 
the United Kingdom in British registered or Indian*bi||;lt ships, trading 
according to law, as follows : — If the produce and manufacture of territories 
belongbg to this Presidency, the whole amount of duty ; if the produce and 
manufacture of the Vizier’s, or any other native power, after the same rate 
as the preceding, although the duty levied may have been higher. 

5 per cent, ad valorem, on the exportation by sea only, of tallow, 
tallow candles, and hog’s lard ; salted provisions and purser’s stores. 

A. drawback pt S| per cent."* is allow^ on the exportation by sea of 
the following articles : — ^ 

Long pepper, piplamid, dry ^nger, aniseeds, cardamums, coriander 
seeds, cummin seeds, adjuan seeds, eamphire, cherayta, Columbo root, copal 
or karoba^ galbanum, gum Arabic, spikenard, mastic, hurrah, buhera, ownla, 
myrrh, Soonamooky leaf, senna, storax, stick iac, lahi joory lac, shell lac, 
cake lac, seed lac, attafa, awl or morinda, cochineal, cossum flower, dhye 
flower, hursinghar flower, loadb, inunjeet or madder, toond flower, sapan 
wood, red sandal wood, white ditto^ yellow ditto, ugger or aloe wood, and 
tuggur. 

The same drawback is allowed on the exportation to Europe or 
America, of sugar, jaggery, goor, and syrup. 

A drawback of 6 per cent, is allowed on the exportation by sea, of 
such cotton piece-goods, sDk piece-goods, goods made partly of sil k and 
partly of cotton, and aft such silk.^s shall have previously paih a duty of 
7] |>er cent. 

An additional duty of per cent is ch^ged on the re-exportation by 
sea, of all foreign articles, which have paid an import or transit duty," not 
exceeding per cent. , 

The goods specified above, after having paid the prescribed duties once, 
are not liable to any further impost, save such additional duties as they may 
be particularly subject to, on their exportation by sea. All goods not spe- 
cified above, are liable to a duty of 5 per cent, on importation or exporta- 
tion by sea, with the exception of the following, viz. 

lMPORTS»~Teak timber, horses, bullion, cob, precious stones and 
pearls, goomootoo, and other articles (coir excepted), used for the manufac- 
ture of cordage. 

Exports.— Grain of all sorts, precious stones and pearls, opium pur- 
chased at the Company's sale.s^ carriages, palanquins, and spirits distilled 
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after the European manner in the provinces under this Presidency, to an 
amount not exceeding 1000 gallons. 

A drawback of the whole amount of duty is allowed on hemp and sunn, 
the produce of any part of India, exported to Ih* United Kingdom. 

On the exportation to the United Kingdom of all other articles liable 
to duty (including saltpetre), such a dravvbeck is allowed as'shall reduce the 
duty actually receivable by Government to 2| per cent. 

The prices of those artich»(, on whi<^ the duties lure levied ad valorem, 
are specified in books of' rates which are kept for public inspection at the 
difierent customdiouses, &c. If any article is omitted in the book of rates, 
its value is taken at an advance of 20 per cent, on the prime cost, as proved 
by the invoice, or otherwise to the satisfaction of the Collector. Damaged 
goods are rated at their actual value. 

In the enumeration of articles subject to duty, the maund, where not 
otherwise specified, is always taken at 80 Calcutta Sicca weight per seer. 

Any attempt to pass a larger quantity of goods than is specified in the 
application to the Collector, or subsequently to pass a larger quantity than 
is described in the rowannah, or pass, subjects the whole of the goods to con- 
fiscation. An attempt to pass goods of superior value to those specified in 
the pass, subjects theni to double duties. 

Free rowannahs, entitling the goods to pass without question, are 
granted by the Collectors at Calcutta, Chittagong, and Ralasore, on such 
articles as are exclusively imparted by sea, on payment of a duty of ^ per 
cent, on the value, "and a fee to the Collector of 1 rupee per milie. 

Goods found in transit, unaccompanied by a rowannah, are chargeable 
with double duties ; and in tlie event of the owner refusing or omitting pay- 
ment, such part of them as may be deemed equivalent to the duties, is seized, 
ajifl after three months sold, and the ‘balance of the proceeds of the sale is 
paid to the owners, the duties and custotu-house charges being fir*it deducted. 
Any attempt clandestinely to pass goods within the limits of any of the 
chokies, unaccompanied by a rowannah, or without having paid the duties, is 
]!unished by confiscation of the whole. 

The transportation of all arms and military stores, without a pass from 
Government, is strictly prohibited; the importation of opium, the produce 
or manufacture of any forci^ country, is also prohibited. 

By Regulation, 1823, the following alterations are made in the export 
duties 
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Scheduh IhUic^ payable on Exportation by Sea of the under»mentioned Goods, 
imported Jroni the Interior of the Country, 

On British BottouMk On Foreign Bottoms. 

Cotton or picce*goods^ the manu&cture of the British 


territories (in India) 

Cotton or piece-goods, the manufacture of Qude and 

Free. 

... 2$ per cent. 

other foreign States, if exported to Europe 

Cotton or piece-goods, the manufacture of Oude and 


... if 

other foreign States, if exported to other quorlers... 

^peir cent. 

... n . 

Silk and mixed piece-goods, if exported to Europe... 

Free. 

... 

Ditto, if exported to other quarters 

per cent. 

... n 


The following Table exhibits the changes and modifications of the 

Import Duties 

TABLE OF THE RATES OF DUTIES 

I,cvkd on the folio win Goods f not being the Produce or Manufacture of the Uniicd ftingdom, 
or of Poreign Europe), on ilmr Importaihn into Calcutta by, Sea, on British or Po reign 
Bottoms / and the Drawbacks allowed on Re-exportation to the United Kingdom, by Ves- 
sels trading undt r the Provisirms (f ike Acts for rcgttktting ike direct and circuitous Pi Ufh 
between the Zhiiied Kingdom and Indktk , 

The Duty on Goods imported on Foreign Bottoms is double that of ifcc First Column. 


E>rMEKATio>r or goods. 


Allspice 

Aloe Wood 

Almu 

Ainbergi-ife 

Auiho 

Arratk, Batavia 

Ditto, nr.iii Ammca 

Ditto* from forei^i territories in Asia ..... 

Ai-senii^ Tetl, white, or yellow 

AssafoeEida 

Attih 

Awlroct 

Beads, Alalas or Jloscrics 

Bctel^nat 

Ditto, town duty 

Benjamin 

Borax 

Biandy 

Ditto, from forcigr Oxics in Asia 

Brass 

^rimstonc 


IMPOUTED 

Ojr A BBITISII 

ON A rOBElGN 

BOTTOM. 

BOTTOM. 


Dxawhack on Ile- 

Drawback on n<s 

Import Dm} per 
Cent on Value. 

exportattou to the 

cxy)ortati(m to the 

0. K.— 'Propor- 

V. K.— Propor- 


tion of Duty. 

tion of Duty. 

10 , 

3-4 ths. 

7-Hths. 

n 

2-3dg. 

5-0 ths. 

10 

3-4 tbs. 

7-«ths. 

H 

2-3d8. 

5-t)ths, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

/ Sa. Us. 55 1 
(per leager/ 
10 

S-4ths. 

7-3tbs. 

m 

n-12ths. 

22-3 Iths. 

10 

3.4ths. 

T-Bths. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


2*3d8. 

5-.6ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

5 

total 

total 



5-6ths. 

5 

ditto 

8-4th8. 

ID 

3-4tbs. 

7-Htbs. 

30 

ll-12dis. 

22-34ths. 

10 

3-4 ths. 

?-Hths. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
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II^ Il^tl^dRTEJj’OK A BRITISH 
BOTTOJM, 


OX A FOREIGN 
BOTTOM. 


EKUMCBATIOX OF GOODS* 


Import Duty per 
, C’m$* on Value. 


Drawback on Rc- 
exportatioutothe 
U, 

tionoip^, , 


Drawback on Re- 
exportation to the 
U* K. — Propor- 
tion of Duty. 




Brocade 

Buhera A. 

Buckhum Wood 

Bullion and Coin 

Callijeerah 

Campliire 

Canvas 

Cardamums ........... 

Carriages 

Cassia 

Chaiiks 

Cherayta 

China Goods 

Cloves 

Cochineal ’1... 

Coco-nuts 

Coffee 

Coir 

Coluinbo Root...,..*. 

Coosum Flower .... 

Copal, or Kuhroba . 

Copper 

Coral 

Cordage 

Cowries 

Crimduna.. 

Dainincr 

Dhye Flower ....... 

Klephants' Teeth.. 

FanWoidered Goods 

Frankincense 

Galbanum 

Galingol ; 

Ghee 

town duty 

Crin 

Intto, from foreign territories in Asia .. 
GooiniJotoo and other articles (Coir ex- 
cepted) used for the mtinuft^cture of ' 

Cordage 

Goojtee Matee . 

Gum Arabic . 

Gunduberoza . 

Horses .......... 

Hurrah 

Hursing 
Hurtau 

Indigo 

Iron, and manufactured Iron. 

JuttaJVIunBce 

Ivory ; 

Kulmyeen 

Kutdi .....i.. 

Lac T, ... 

ead. Pig, shee^. milled, and small Shot... 


f. 


.L. 


Flower 


10 

no dutjr 

10 
6 ' 

ditto 
V io 

n 

10 

• n 

'r S 

'5 

. 10 

n 

dittb 

ditto 

' ' 5 

4itto 

'• H' 

6 

H 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

10 

n 

S 

- 10 . 

10 

30 

( no duty 

■. 10 

, ditto, 

•' I* 

no duty 

10 

10 
' 5 
10 

ditto 

ditto . 
5 

ditto 

10 


! ?2f-3ds. 

5-6ths. 

3-ltlts. 

,7-8 ths. 

' 2-3ds. 

5-Gths. 

ho dtawbadk 

ho drawback 


5-6 tbs. 

.3-iths. 

7-8ths. 

.2-3ds. 

3-4.ths. 

ditto 

5-6ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

' 3-4th8. 

7-8tlis. 

2-3ds. 

5-6ths. 

3-4 ths. 

7 -8 the. ‘ 

Q-Sds. 

5-6tlis, 


7-feths. 

2-&Is. 

5-(>ths. 

ditto 

3-itlis. 

ditto- 

. ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

S-i-As. 

7-8ths. 

2-3ds. 

5-6tbs. 

3-*fhs. 

’ 7-8ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

2-3d8. 

3-4ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

o-Gths. 

ditto 

3-4ths. 

ditto 

5-Gths. 

ditto 

ditto 

-ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

S-I-tbs. 

7-8ths. 

«-3ds. 

5-6ths. 

ditto 

3-4 tbs. 

total 

total 

3-4tbs. 

r-8ths. 

11-i^is. 

23-34ths. 

i 

3-4tlis. 

7-8ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

i • ■ '»-3ds. , 

5-Gths. 

3-4(ths. 

7-8tlis. 

2-3ds. 

5-6ths. 

3-4tbs, 

7-8tbs. 

total 

total 

3-4tiis. 

7-8ths. 

ditto 

1 ditto 

2-3d.s. 

5-6tb8. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

S-4ths. 

ditto 

ditto 

8-4ths. 

T-8ths. 
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IMPORTED out A BRITISH ON A I’OREIGN 
BOTTOM. BOTTOM. 


Ehumeration of GOOBS. 


Loadh 

‘Lolmn * 

Mace 

Madder 

Mahogany 

jMaritie Stores 

Mastic 

Morinda 

Munjeet 

Musk 

Myrobalans 

Myrrh * 

Kutmegs . 

Oils, vegetable or anipial 

Ditto, town duty 

Oil Seed 

Ditto, town duty.,..*.* 

Oils, perfumed or essential . 

Opium 

Orpiment, or Yellow Arsenic 

Ottar« * 

Ownla 

Pepper, Black and White 

Piece Goods, Cotton 

Ditto, Silk, or partly Cotton and partly Spk. 

Pircentor 

Pipe Staves 

Precious Stoues and Pearls .. 

Prussian Blue 

Putchapaut 

Quicksilver ; 

Battans.. 

]^w Hides ; 

lied Sandal Wood 

Kosin 

Rose W'ateri..,, 

Rum 

Ditt6, from Sforeign territories in Ask .... 

SaffVon 

Sago .. 

S^t (foreign^ 

Sandal Woou, Bod ....; 

Ditto, White or Yellow 

Sapan Wood ,.Vi; 

Senna 

Soonamooky Deal’ 

Spikenard. 4'; 

Steel, and mamifactured St^l 

Storax 

Sugar, wet, or dry, including Ji^gery and 

Molasses 

Ditto, town duty ..1... 

Sulimur 


Iinport Duty per 
CmU on Value. 


Drawback en Uis 
exportation to the 
U. K. — Propor- 
tion of Duty. 


Drawback on lie- 
exportation 10 the 
U. K.— -Propor- 
tion of Duty. 

0-6 ths. 
ditto 
7-8ths, 
;&-6ths. 
ditto 
3-4* ths. 
7-8ths. 
5-6th8. 
ditto 
ditto 
7-8ths. 
ditto 
ditto 
5-6ths. 

total 

;Ei-6ths. 

total 
5- 6 ths. 
no drawback 
7-8 ths, 
5-6ths. 
7-8th8. 
ditto 
5-Oths. 
ditto 
7 -Bths. 
J>-6ths. 

7-8ths, 
5-6ths, 
7-8ths. 
5-(Hhs. 
.^-4-ths, 
5-6ths. 
3-4ths. - 
5-6ths. 
3-4ths. 
22-3 Itbs. 
7-Sths. 
^-6ths. 
no drawback 

5-6 ths. 

ditto 
7-8 ths. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

,3-itlis. 

total 

7-8tKs. 

5-(iths, 



2-3ds, 

ditto 

ditto ** 

10 

3-4ths. 

H 

9-3ds. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

10 

3-4th6. 

n 

2.3ds. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

10 

3-4tbs. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

H " 

2-v3ds. 

5 

tOtfll 

H , 

2-3ds. 

.5 

total 

. U 

*2-308. 

^4 Rs. per Seer 

no drawback 

10 

3-4tlis. 

^ H 

2— Sds. 

10 

S-4th- 

ditto 

ditto^ 


" , 2-3ds. . 

ditto 

ditto 

10 

3-4ths. 

n 

2-3ds. 

no duty 

10 

^ 3-4ths. 


2-3ds. 

.10 

3-4ths. 

, n 

2-3ds. 

5 

ditto 


ditto 

■ 5 

2-3d8. 

n ^ 

' ditto 

10 

3-4ths. 

’ ^6 

ll-lOths. 

10 

S-^iths. 

V ’ n 

2-Sds. 

3Rs. per Md. 

no drawback 

n 

2-Sdfi. 

' ditto 

* ditto 

10 ^ . 

3-4th«. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

2-3ds. 

total 

30 

3-4tb0. 


Q-Sds. 
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EKVMERATIOX OF GOODS. 


Toiik Timber, used for Ship-building 

Thread 

Tin * 

Tiucal * 

Tobacco, town duty only 

Toond Kiow'or • 

Tuggur 

Turmeric 

Ditto, town duty 

Turpentine 

Tutenague 



Vermilion 

Verdigrcase 

Wax 

Wax Candles 

Wines 

Wood, of all sorts, used in Cabinet-work.. 

Woollens 

Yellow Ochre, or Goopee Muttcc 

All articles not spe^iftsd in the above hst.. 


IF IMPORTED ox A BttlllSU OX A FOREIOX 
BOTTOM. BOTTOM. 


Drawbadi ott Rt*- Dravibaok on Re- 
Ini|x>rt Duty per exportation tt> the ex{)ortation to the 

Cent, on Value. U. K. — Propor- U. K. — Propor- 
tion of Duty. tion of Duty. 


no duty 

n 

to 

S 

10 

7i 

ditto 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

H 

5 

10 


9-3ds. 

3-4tiis, 

9-3ds. 

3-4ths. 

S-3ds, 

ditto 

ditto 

total 

2- 3ds, 

3- 4ths. 

2- 3ds. 

3- 4ths. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

2- .3ds. 
ditto 

3- 4ths. 

2 -Sds. 


5-6ths. 
7«9ths. 
3-4ths, 
7-8ths. 
5-6ths. 
ditto 
3-4ths. 
total 
3-4ths. 
7-8ths. 
5-6ths. 
7-8ths. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
0-6 tbs. 
3-4ths. 
7-8ths. 
3-l.ths. 


Schedule of Duties an Goods the Produce or Manttfacture of the United Kingdom, 
imported by Vessels trading un^r the Provisions of the Acts for regtAaiing ike 
direct and circuitous Trade between the United Kingdom and India ; but yiot 
otherwise. > ‘ * 

Articles subject to no Duty Anchors and grapnels, bellows, bird 
shot, blankets, blocks of sorts, boxes (pump), brass work and ware, broad 
cloth, braziery, buntin, camblets, canvas, capstan furniture, carpets of 
woollen manufacture, channel-work for ships, clocks, coffin furniture, com- 
passes (azimuth, hanging and stee^g), copper of evei^ description, copper 
pumps, copper rings, cordage, cotton screws (iron), cutlery, deals ot* 
sorts, figure-heads, fire and garden engines, gold leaf, Guernsey shirts, 
guns and pistols, hammers, hatchets, saws, hawse rollers, hose {woollen), 
jewellery, iron, iron butts, ditto hoops, ditto rivets and sheet, ditto cables, 
ilitto chains, ditto chests, ditto kentledge, ditto knees, ironmongery and 
iron-work of every descriptions iron (plate or wrought), kitchen utensils, 
lanthorns, lead in sheets (cast or rolled), lines and twine, locks, ^ bolts, 
and hinges, mangles or Imckles of iron, marine stores, masts, spars, and 
oars, mathematical instruments, metals (wrought or un wrought), mooring 
chains, nails of iron or copper, pulm irons, pitch and tar, plate and plated 
ware, pump hide, rosin, sail needles, sciipjxu' leatlier, shawls (woollen manu- 
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facture), sheaves and pins, fshot, spar**, speaking trumpets, stationery and 
books, steel, table utensils, time and binnacle glasses, tin, tin plates and tin 
ware of^everv dascription. tors iron or tin, types, trinkets ctimpo'.ed 
wholly or chiefly of metal, vitry, v^atches and time-keepers, weiglits nod 
sealea, wire (of iroivbrass, steel, silver, and gold)^ woollens and nil ai tlclco oi 
wool, worsted, or yam. 

Afiidea^mf^t io Cent :~Art!des for wearing apparel (not of 

woollen «jaliufactaT^), btiads, beer, blacking and brushes, bottles (empty), 
canes and rattans, carHagas'add^[>ll^ayatlee5, chalk, coals, ConR^tionary and 
sweetmeats, coral, eoAs, oditoit ^arti and thread, crystal ware, cyder and 
perry, earthen-ware, eatables, engrttWOgs, filtering stones, flint stones, furni- 
ture (hoosdliold), glass and glaas^trs9kre of every description, gold and si her 
lace, gunpowder, lackerCd wWe metal), leather of sorts, marble slabs 
and tiles, medicines,, muakal iUs^trwmfente, oils, (>chi%, paint and paint brushes, 
perfumery, piece-gootU, pictures, printed pottOns and calicoes, red and \\ lute 
lead, saddlery, seeds of all sorts soda water, spirits of turpentine, tallow 
(British), tubecco and sauft’^ tobacco pipes^ turpCrtline, varnish, vegetable 
soup, verdigrease, vinegar 

Jrficle6 suhjeci to 10 per Cent : — Spirituous liquors! 

AH articles not befbre dfiuinerated are slihj^cl to h duty of 3| per cent 

Sttt;edule of Duties bn Omds the Pto4nc0 or Mmivfaetuve of Foiri^rr 
Europe^ im/ior/cf/.— Opium, *34 rujiees per seer. Wines and spirits, 10 j)er 
cent. Other attides, 5 cent. ^ " 

Impoht goods attempted to l>e landed at any otlier 

place than the Custotn-liomfse, are JiaWeto confiscation. A manifest of (!»(» 
cargo of every vessel entering the |K)rt, must be delivered in on oatli 

In landing the cargoes, ^ch boat to btf accompanied by a note, specify- 
ing tlie quantity and quality of the iddrCsstjd to the Collector, whf» 

shall write an Older on the note, to wei^, or examine, or pass them. 

Goods ac^ manifested are liable to confiscation ; or if the goods ar^ 
laden on freight, the Master or Supesreargo is liahx* to a penalty not exceed- 
ing the value of them. In ca'.e of a refusal, the Bdaid of Revenue n/ay 
piohihit the landings and may withhold a port-cl€?^ance and pilot. 

Previous to landing, security tmist be given for payment of the ddbVs, 
cither J[>y a depbfeit of goods, ca* of Company’s pa}ier ; ^in default of payinc nl 
in three months, the said de))osit is forfeited. 

The original invoices of all goods imported must be produced at tlie 
Cusiom-houae, and the duties adjusted according to tlieir ms ount. In the 
event of no in\oic( being jiroduml. or oi the ('ollector seeing oaiis( (o sus> 
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pect that the invoice does not exhibit the true prime cost, the duties are to 
be settled on the Calcutta prices* 

British skips importing at the forei|pi settlements, pay the same duties 
as if impoited at Calcutta. 

Duties on Coromandel goods are levied on an advance of Id percent on 
the invoice prices, and on China goods on an advance of 30 per Cent 

The duties on all spirits imported by sea in casks (Batavia arrack ex- 
cepted) are calculated on a fixed valuation of per pipe. A deduction 
of 10 per cent, is allowed for leakage, provided the Collector is satisfied that 
the casks have not been filled up. Otherwise, the casks are to be gauged, 
and the duty levied on the actual quantity. 

The duties on the cargoes of Portuguese ships importing from MacaO^ 
are levied on the amount of the account sales; or, in the event of those 
accounts not being produced) or the Collector having reason to suspect 
that they exliiblt a false statement, on an advance of 40 per cent, on the 
prime cost 

Goods imported on American ve^s, pay the same duties as the cargoes 
British vessels ; and the duties on American produce are adjusted from 
the account sales. 

Ttic duties on goods imported mider any other foreign flags^ are levied 
on an advance of 60 per cent, on the prime cost And all goods from sea 
imported into Calcutta from any of the foreign settlements, are assessed in 
the same manner as if imported on a foreign bottom. 

No remission of duty on damaged goods is||ptIlo\ved«safi;er they have 
passed the Custom-house ; and all such goods, to entitle the owners to a 
remission, must be publicly sold at the Custom-house, and the duty settled 
on the proceeds. 

Receipts ai'e granted for all packages regularly marked and numbered, 
which may be lodged at the Custom-<house ; and the C<dlector is liable for the 
safe custody of tlie same. But tlie owners are liable to godown rent, if they 
allow their goods to remain for more than seven days in the Custom-ho«<>e 
godowns, or under the shed ; and to wharfage, if they leave them for more 
than fourteen days pn the wharf. 

Precious stones, though exempt from duly, must be entered, with a 
specification of their value, under a penalty of 10 per cent 

Copper and other goods, received at any of the other Pn*sidencies in 
payment of advances due on contracts with the Company, or purchased at 
tlie Company’s warehouses, {lass duty free. 

Security must be given, as in other cases, for the eventual payment 

S 
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of the import duti!^, on goods landed for exportation, or transshipped 
in port. 

Parcels, or necessaries from Europe, are passed free of duty at tiu' fli>- 
cretion of tlie Collector. But no other exemptions from duty ,are allowed, 
without special orders from the Governor-General in Council. 

The importation of saltpeti’e from tlie interior into any settlement, or 
possession, subject to the dominion of any foreign European State, situated 
within the limits of the Presidency^ is strictly prohibited, except in cases 
provided for in Section 8 of Reg. X. 1816. 

The following is a Table of Exchange for the settlement of the Calcutta 
Customs. ; ' ^ . 

COUNTRIES. COINS. RATE Oy. EXCHANGE. 

Great Britain.^*%%.%.^..^w^Pound sterling^^^at 10 Sicca Rupees. 

Germany at 2 Sicca Rupees. 

Eenmarlc at 1 Sicca Rupee, 10 Annas. 

Ceylon at 14 Annas. 

France Toumois 24 for 10 Sicca Kujiees. 

Ditto Livre^X^^at 48 for 10 Sicca Rupees. 

dollar 2l Sicca Rupees. 

Portugal and Madeira^....Milrea% at 3;| Sicca Rupees. 

!Bussorali%..%%.%'>.%v.*».^'^^'»^'..‘^»'*''*^Rai5f*e JE^iastre ^'%^'».%'%at 12 .Minnas. 

China at 2y Sicca Rupees. 

IMadras Pagoda 3^ Sicca Rupees. 

Ditto i..^Swamy Pagoda ' at 4 Sicca Rupees. 

American currency to he Converted Into pounds sterling, as follows : 

New EnglamK^^^^^^by multiplying by three, and dividing by lour. 

Virginia multiplying by three, and dividing !)y four-. 

New multiplying by nine, and dividing by sixb t n. 

Pennsylvania multiplying bv three, and dividing by five. 

South Carolina deducting one twenty-seventh part. 

Georgia deducting one twenty-seventh pari. 

The pound sterling to be rated as above at 10 Sicca Rupees. Where 
the invoices are in dollars, the dollar to be rated at 2J Sicca Rupees. 

Export RectlatiOns, ISIO.-— The ^ export duties, unless otherwise 
directed, are levied on the Calcutta ntarket price of the goods, after 
deducting 10 percent, therefrom. 

Articles of home produce or manufacture, which shall be exportcfl to 
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any of tlie foreign settlements, shell be liable to tbe i^nne duties as if they 
were exported by sea on a foreign bottom. 

AH private goods for exportation must be shipped from the Custom- 
house ghaut, with a permit from the Collector, with the exception of grain, 
which, after being entered, may with permi^iion be shipped from the other 
ghauts, and of goods going to Europe on the Gc3mpany'’s tonnage, which may 
be shipped from the export warehouse, on a certificate stating that the 
duties have been paid, being produced along with tlie manifest, to the export 
warehouse keeper. 

The export duties must be paid, security given for tlieir payment, 
within ten days before the goods are permitted to be shipped. 

When the Collector suspects that the value of any bale of piece-goods 
exceeds that which is set forth in the chelaun, the goods are to be appraised, 
and the shipper must either pay the duty agreeable to the appraisement, or 
he will not be allowed to ship the goods. With the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, however, the proprietor may have the option of transferring such 
goods at their appraised value to the Company. 

Bales, containing a greater quantity of piecOrgoOds than is described in 
the chelaun, are liable to confiscation; and whatever goods may have 
been previously shipped under the same chelaun without examination, must 
pay double duty. 

Of ail other sorts of goods, the Collector is at liberty to examine 
one or more parcels at his discretion; and if their contents be found to 
vary from the chelaun, the owner is liable to the same penalties as in the 
case of piece-goods. 

Goods attcnjptiiig to pass Calcutta, without bringing to at the Custom- 
house, and receiving the permission of the Collector, are liable to con- 
fiscation. 

Naval stores and provisions, the property of the Crown, pass free oC 
duty ; but not articles furnished to the navy by contractors or their agents. 

Parcels for individuals, and necessaries, are passed at discretion. 

A drawback to the amount of two-thirds of the import duties, is allowed 
on the re-exportation of all goods imported expressly for re-exportation, 
except in cases where the amount of the drawback is otlierwLse fixed. 
All such goods must be exported through the Custom-house, and in- 
cluded in the manliest. And no 4rawback is allowed on any packages, 
but such as are entiic as imported, nor in any case after the porl-dcarance 
is taken out. 

No claim for return of duty, on goods stated not to have been shipped, 
"is admitted, after the departure of the vessel from Sagor. 

S 2 
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Opium for exportation must be accompanied bj a certificate, stating 
it to have been purdbased at the Company’s sajes ; and any attempt to pass 
opium not so purchased, or not corresponding with the certificate, is 
punished by confiscation. 

After a vessel has obt^ed her cleai'^nce. if any gpocls are received on 
board, unaccompanied by ja ^rtificate of the duties Imying paid, the 

pilot is authorized to detain ^hp;Ves8d,^,an4 the ^goods ai^e pliable to confis- 
cation. All goods, moreover, seiz^ in ap attempt to ship them in a 
clandestine manner^ fare also liable to confiscf^tipn. 

The exportation, by sea, o£| ^tpetre, except in vessels belonging to 
British subjects, is prohibited. 

Goods transshipped without |)drthissidn from Collector, or shipped 
on a different vessd from ttet virMch they may be passed, are subject to 
double duty. - ' '' ^ * 

No aji'ms or military stores can be expeurted, without permission of the 
Governor-General in , Coupcfl. . 

In no case either of imports or exports, can any objection to the rate 
of assessment be received,, after the duties have been paid. 

[According to the Reflations \ VI. 1814), tlife rates shofild be revised 
and republished annually; yCt no 'printed book of fates exists, and the 
practice cannot be easily fiscerihilh^d by" pcfusal of the various ordinances. 
Some .articles are ranted gt a hxed, v^uation^ othem at the suppoc^^d /market 
prices, others f^t the prices.. R^xported commodities ai e entered at 

the valuations assumed op; thrir, arrival] ^ r ^ . 


Rules relative to Chittggong,, Balnsorif and, In the valua- 

tion of inipdfts, the Collectors ^ Chittagong and Balasore are guided by the 
sarPe^ rules ks are enacted for Calcutt^, in as fir as^ these may be applicable. 
In the valuatidii ot expbks, the mar^ of thegoods at the ports from 
which they are exported, is taken as the standard. 

The ref laticms with respect to the ffmwbfieks which are laid down for 
Calcutta, are also^applicable to Ch&taf ng pod Balasore. ^ 


Goods imported by ^ea i^tq any pfthc iqi’eig^ .i^ettiemcrits on the 
Hughley, are liable^ bn ^por^Uoti tp the interior^ tp the Collector 

at Hugtoey the saip|e ps aj^ ,cWged pn.goo<|s imported into Calcutta 

on a fdreif bottom, in like manner, goods brought to the foreign settle- 
ments from the interior, are liable to the same duties as are charged on the 
exportation of such goods from Calcutta on a foreign bottom. 

Regulations respecting Town Duties, — In the assessment of the town 
duties, the several articles arc valued at their current prices, according to a 
book ol‘ rates prepared by tlie Collector. * 
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,An]r attempt to import clandestinely aiiicles liable to the town duties, 
without paying the same, is punished by a fine equal to the amount of the 
duties withheld: the fine to be levied 1^ distraint, if not immediately 
discharged." 

# 

Any farmer, collector, &c. attempting to levy a town duty on articles 
not declared liable thereto, is subject to a fine equal to thrice the duty col- 
lected, besides such costs and damages as may be farther awarded. The 
illegal detention of articles not liable to town duty, although no duty be 
actually levied, is also punishable by a fine not exceeding 500 rupees, besides 
such costs and damaged as may be awarded". 

i 

Calcutta special Relics.— -The town duties of Calcutta aj’e coilwited by 
the Collector of Customs, and are IcKied > on the several articles above 
described, whether imported into the city, or its suburbs. 

The duties must be piid on the 'sfevei^al articles as they pass the 
chokies, or sufficient security must be given for their payment within 
fifteen days. 

Goods intended for transit or shipment, and therefore not liable to the 
town duties, are conveyed to tlie Custom-house wharf by a peon, who does 

not jjuit the boat until the goods are shipped or passed. 

* * 

All boats passing the town with goods on board, must be examined ; 
and in die event of their attempting to pass, after being required by the 
officer to stop, the goods are liable to confiscation. 

Should any person dispute the paymrat of the town duties, the Collector 
is at liberty to detain such part of the goods as may be equivalent to the 
same, and after fifteen days, to put them up to sale, as in the case of a re- 
fusal to pay the Government custom^. 

Every attempt to convey clandestinely into the city or suburbs, articles 
subject to the town duties, is punishalde by confiscation.' 

Rates of TitOTAGt.-^P}tofage of British Ships and Vessels . — The 
following Table diewS llie rales of full and broken pilotage, chargeable to 
British ships and .vessels, inward and outward of* t|ie River Huehlcv, 
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Prafit of 
Water* 

9 to 10 

10 - 11 

11 - i2 

12 ^ 13 

13 - 14 
14- 13 
U - 16 

16 - 17 

17 - 18 

18 - 19 

19 - 20 
‘20 - 21 
21 ~ 22 

22 - 23 

23 -.24 


Filota^ 

iawaro. 

feet .100 
ditto 120 
ditto 140 
ditto 160 
dittao 180 
ditto 210 
ditto 230 
ditto 300 
ditto 330 
ditto 400 
ditto 430 
ditto 300 
ditto 530 
dit^o OOP 
ditto 600 


AdditltmaA 

Pilotage 

outward* 


rupees 10 rupees* 
ditto 10 ditto 
10 ditto 
10 ditto 
20 ditto 
20 ditto 
20 ditto 
40 ditto 
40 ditto 
40 ditto 
60 ditto 
60 ditto 
60 ditto 
00 ditto , 
60, ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


# 

INWAUU PKOPOttTlON PKOM SKA* 

ToBagor...** 4 twelfdis. 

Kedgeree 6 ditto 

Culpe^ 8 ditto 

Diamond Harbour 9 ditto « 

Fulta,orM^purrah 10 ditto 
Calcutta full pilotage. 

OUTWARD PRO PORTION FROM CAl.CUTTA* 

To IVtypurrah or Fulta 2 twelfths 
Diamond Harbour 3 ditto 

Culp^’ 4 ditto 

Kedgeree 6 ditto 

Sagor 8 ditto 

^a**. full pilotage. 


By broken pilotage is inea»nt the proportion of full pilotage between the 
different stages or places of anchorage* 

All ships, the property of foreigners, as well Asiatic as European, to 
be, heretofore, subject to the charge termed Lead Mone)V* it being in- 
dispcnsably necessary that the pilot should have with him a leadsman in 
whom he may confide, wl^n in charge of other than*a British ship. 

A consideration for detention io be authorized to be charged by persons 
in the pilot service, who may be kept on board of ships at anchor by the 
desire of the commander or owner, at the rate of two rupees per day from 
British, and four rupees per day from foreign vessels. 

The clmrge for transporting a ship from her moorings into any of the 
docks at Eiddetpore, Howrahj^.or Sulkea, or from any of the docks to her 
moorings, to be ^ rupees, and no higher charge for such service to be 
authorized in future* . 

A deposit of' 10 per cent, is made on the amount of outward pilotage, 
returnable by the Marine Paymaster (who receives the bills for pilotage, 
mooring hire, and Kedgeree lighthouse duty, from the Master-Attendant’s 
Officej„ in the event of its not being anticipated by any intermediate 
charge. 

Hire of Mooring Chains, — ^The lowest charge to a ship requiring the 
accommodation of the chain m^rings at Sagor, Kedgeree, Culpee, Fulta (or 
Mypurrah), or Calcutta, to be for ten days; and upon using them longer, a 
^large to be made at the established^ rate per day, according to the season of 
ifie year, and the burthen of the ship, for every day exceeding ten. 
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In the months of March to October, eight nionths, the liire of the chains 
to be 20 rupees per day. . 

In the four months, November to February inclusive, 16 rupees 
per day. 

(By an order in March, 1821, the rates for hire of the moorings were 
reduced, as a temporary experimental measure, to 10 Sicca I’upees per day, 
for such number of days as ships may occupy tlie moorings, not as 
heretofore.) 

By an order In July, 1824, the rates for hire of moorings at IHamond 
I larbour were fixed as follows : — ^V'esseis above SOO tons, 16 Sicca rupees jier 
diem ; vessels under 500 tons, 12 Sicca rupees per diem. 

Movapohe Maoa/.ine Dutv. — O ne anna per ton of each vessel passing 
the Magazine. 

LKiUTHousE Dues. — Ships, brigs, and sloops, including coasthig ves- 
sels and donies, navigating the river, pay a duty of two annas per Ion 
[)er annum. 

Boat Hiee. — First class, 18 bars, 12 rupees per day; second class, 
14 oars, 9 rupees per day ; third class, 10 oars, 7 rupees per day* Tlie num- 
ber of row-boats is regulariy apportioned to ships; but commanders may 
have an addition, upon application. 

Rates of Commission, Agencv, &c* settled May, 1822. — On the sale or 
purchase of ships, vessels, houses, and lands, 2\ per cent. On the sale, pur- 
chase, or shipment of bullion, | ditto. On the sale, purchase, or shipment 
of jewellery, diamonds, or otlief precious stones, 2 ditto. On the sale, pur- 
chase, or shipment of indigo, lac dye, country piece-goods, silk, opiun\, 
cochineal, coral, spices, coffee, copper, tin, and tutenague, 2^ ditto* On 
the sale, purchase, and shipment of all other kinds of goods, 5 ditto. On 
i^oods or treasure, &c. consigned, and afterwards withdrawn or sent to auc- 
tion, and on goods consigned for conditional delivery to others, half com- 
nii>siou. Oil all advances of money for the purposes of trade, whether the 
goods are consigned to the agent or not, and where a'eommission of 5 per 
cent, is not charged, ditto. On ordering goods, or superintending 
tlie fulfilment of contracts, where no other commission is derived",* 2-^ ditto. 
On guaranteeing bills, bonds, or other engagements, and on becoming 
security for administrations of estates, or to Government, or individuals, lor 
contract|^ agreements. See., 2 ditto. On del credere, or guaranteeing the 
respoiisibility of persons to whom goods arc, sold, 4 ditto per month. On 
acting for the estates of persons deceased, as executors or administrators, 

5 per cent. On the management of estates for others, on the amount 
received, ditto. On j>rocuring freight, or advertising as the agent of 
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owncfs 0^ comn^pders^ pn the ama\i| 0 t of freight, whether the ^aiwe passes 
through the hands of the agent, or npt, 5 ditto. ^ On chaptering ships for 
other parties, ditto. On making insurance, or writing orders for 
insurance, | ditto. On settling insurance losses, total or partial, and on 
procuring returns of premiiim, J ditto. On effecting remittances, by bills of 
the agent or otheryrise, or purchasing, selling, or negotiating bills of ex- 
change, 1 ditto. On debts, when a process at law or arbitration is 
necessary, 8^ ditto; and if recovered by such means, 5 ditto. On bills of 
exchange returned, noted, or protested, 1 ditto. On collecting house-rent, 
21 ditto. On sfaips^ disbursements, ditto. On negotiating loans on 
respondentia, 2 ifitto. On letter^ of credit granted for mercantile purposes, 
2} ditto. On purchasing selling Government securities, and on each 
exchange of the same in tho ti^^nsfer from one loan to another, J ditto. On 
delivering up Government secui’ities,‘or depositing the same in tlie Treasury, 
I ditto. On all ady^ces np^t punctually liquidated, the agent to have the 
option of charging a second commissipn as upon a fresh advance, provided 
the charge does not occur twice in the same year. At the option of the 
agent on the amount debited or credited within the year, including interest, 
and excepting only items on which a Commission of & [kt cent, has been 
charged, 1 jier cent. N. B. This charge not to apjdy to paying over 
balance due on an account made to a particular period, unless where such 
balance is withdrawn without reasonable notice. 


Bates of Cosimission on sales by auction^ vpx 

Goods sold in detailed lots, likewise horses and carriages.^,^^B per cent. 
Ships and landed property, for the first thousand rupees of* 

each lot 5 ditto. 

— O ', tor the remainder of the amount 

(exclusive of cxpehces) 1 1 diilu. 


gobown rent. 


Bales of piece-goods and silk mopt 

Xhtto cotton, scrcifwod 
Chests of indigo, ojiium, and wine 
Silk, piece-goods, shell-lac, and gums 
^pes of wine, or spirits 
kpetre, sugar, rice, &c. in 
ther articles, proportionately to bulk and value. 




per month each 0 
ditto 0 
ditto 0 
(UUo 0 
ditto 1 
ditto 0 
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**riiere ai*e several established comiriissi 6 n%krehooses ahd pitoblfc auctichis 
at Calcutta. The cdmmissiott charged on the tratisactfrig business is gene- 
rally 10 per ednt. including servants'^ wagei^, ci^ences Of advertisements, &c. 

Hates om C00W15 Hiee for shipping onlimding at Uae Custom-house 
Wharf, viz ;•*« „ 

R. A. P. J B- At p* 

For Jialt’-cbest^or .hogshead 0 2 0 For iron, per 100 mcls. ....*....0 12 0 

AVhole chest, dr pipe ....o' 4 0 Sheet copper, per bdi... ...0 6 0 

Fuiicheon of epiritt 0 6 0 Oop^^rM Idrge pieces, per pieiccO ^ 1 0 

Bale of cottoii Of ;J00 Ibl. 0 !'> 0 l;ea(l in. pigs, per 100 pi^ ' 1 is 0 

l^ittoof l^ihs* % 0 0 4i per 100 bundles ^0 

. Betel-uut, pepper, pofiec, and, , ^ ^ ; 

cloves, per lop ^ ,9 , *1 0 0 

Bale of piece-goods ,.() 1 3 D'suiy coolies, 4 to 5 rupees. 

Rales of coolie ahd cart to and iMin tlic ^harf, according* to distance. 

Hire of bhurs, carr^dng from 200 to 300 mauiids/'2 rupees per diem ; 
in blowing weather, 2 ^ rupees. *' ■ ^ . - 5 . ^ 

i ■ , , ' V -'U; V V ' ’i.' 

Rates of Riveh Siuoof Hir% from Calcutta to ^ilps at lower 
stations, ."j* 

, R. A. P. R, A. F, 

To Diamond Harbour, or (lulpee 0 1 G 0 4 6 

Kedgeree 0 2 9-^0 8 0 

New anchorage, or 0 3 0 ♦^♦^w*** 0 P 0 

Rates of Wagfs of natW artificers employed in ship-bidJ^ng, ; — 


Joiner IMaistry . ... ; 

per month 12s 

0 

.0 

'O&rv^ 

- per day 

a. 

0 

A* 

r. 

0 

Joiner 

M 

.'0* . 

7 

8 

0 

Painter i,* 

per. month 10 

0 

0 

Ciiri>eT)ter Maistry 

It 

10 

b 

0 

Painter.......... 

» 

7 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

ft 

6 

0 

0 

Yard Tindal 

M 

14 

0 

0 

Broomadar Maistry 

U 

xo 

0* 

0 

'Ditto Lascar 


9 

0 

0 

BnH>madar 

H 

6 

0 

0 

Coolie 

m 

5 

0 

0 

Caulker Maistry... 

lierday 

0 

A 

3^ 

Bay ................ 


’ 

B 

0 

Caulker 


- 0. 

4 

3 

, Yard bchf^^Uws, 

: por day 

1 

8 

0 

Sawyer 

per month 18 

12 

a. 



, 0 

B 

0 


Working hours, froift'8 AvM. fiH 6 P.Mt~Extra pay for over time • 
Mdisliy, 1 aitna ; men, 6 pit^. Artificers sent from Calcutta to work at any 
of the loWcr stations of the river^ aiV entitled to double wages, and convey- 
ance back, . ? 
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Rate^ op Bock Hikbv established March, 1822:~For pumpiog out 
the dock, shoring, and the use of shores, stages, and warps, (exciu4ve oi 
shores for hanging a ship to shift the keel), and opening and shutting gates, 
50Q Sicca rupees. 

For eveiy ship of 500 tons and upwards, entering dock, 500 ditto. 

For every ship of less than 500 tons, 400 ditto. 

For every ship remaining in dock beyond 8 days, including tlic day 
she enters, per day, 50 ditto. 

Ships’ Registers akd Licences.-— Certificates of British Plantation 
Registry are granted by the Deputy Collector of Customs, on production of, 
3 st. the Builder’s certificate, accompanied by the grand and intcniH diate 
bills of sale, with the owner’s atHdavit. 2d. Certificate of the Surveyor 
appointed under the statute, with the assent of the person attending the 
survey on behalf of the owner. 3d. Bond by the owner and master, attested 
before the Deputy Collector. 4th. Oath of the owmer, sworn before the 
same officers. — The following fees are authorized to be taken on granting 
each registry certificate : — To the Deputy Collector of Customs, 30 gold 
mohurs, for ships of 200 tons burthen and upwards; 5 gold mohurs for 
ships below that burthen. To the Surveyor, 2 gold mohurs. 

Licences for ships proceeding to England are issued from the Board of 
Trade. A fee of 10 gold mohurs is payable to, the Secretary for each 
licence (including bonds, &c. for thecare of Asiatic seamen). Licences or 
passes are issued from the office of Secretary to the Govei’nment, in ilie 
general department, to persons and ships employed in tlie country trade in 
India. A fee of 2 annas ^er ton measurement of the vessel, is cliarged for 
each pass or licence, and 3 gold mohur for registering the same. 

Coins.- — Accounts are kept here in imaginary momy, called rupees, 
either Current or Sicca, with their subdivisions, annas and pice ; 12 pice make 
1 anna; 10 annas 1 rupee; and 16 nifiees 1 gold mohur. To this cur- 
rency must all the real specie be converted, before any sum can be i cgulai ly 
entered into a merchant’s book. The Company keep their accounts 
in Sicca rupees, which bear a batta of 16 per cent, against the current. 

The coins current are gold mohurs, with their subdivisions, halves and 
quarters ; Sicca rupees, halves and quarters ; am>as, pice, and half pice. 
two last of copper; 

In 1760 the Bengal gold mohur weighed 179 66 grains, w as of the 
fineness of 20 carats, and passed for 14 silver rupees. The gold was here 
overvalued, for it passed in proportion to silver, a« 16.45 to 1. In 17(>9 it 
was ordered that the Bengal gold mohur should weigh 196.773 grains, and 
i this coinage gold was valued to silver nearly as 14.8 to 1 ; and, by 
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Reguktion 36, Anno 1793, it was directed that the nineteen Sun gold 
niohur should w^igh 190.894) grains, and contain i of a grain in 100 of alloy, 
and that it shoidd pass for 1 6 nineteen Sun Sicca rupees. Here gold is valued 
in proportion to silver as 14.85 to 1. 

Gold mohnrs are coined only at the mint of Calcutta ; at the subordi- 
nate mint of Furruckobad, silver alone is coined. The fineness of both 
metals is the same as English standard gold, namely Tin? following 
statement shews the present weight, fineness, and sterling value of the 
coins, reckoning the value of gold at £3. I7s. lOjd. per standard ounce, 
and silver at Ss. 2d. 


Ciold Molitir 

Siroa Kiij'MJ** ..... 
Furruckttbiiti Uupett! 


Grains pure. 

1U7.<»31 

I7r».9‘i3 

msu 


Grains alloy. 

17.059 

!r>.99n 

15.019 


Widght. 
Crai«t» grtkss 

204.710 

191.910 

180.2;i4 


1 15 2h 
0 2 

0 1 ll| 


By Regulation, 1819, the coinage of the Benares rupee is discontinued ; 
and the Fun uckabad rupee made the legal coinage of Benares* 

It will be observed that the alloy has been increased ; a regulation 
which took place in 1819, whereby much expence is spared in refining. 
The charge for coining and for refining is the same at both mints, for 
silvi r; namely, 2 per cent, if the bullion be of the standard fineness ; but 
w here it dili'ers, a proportional charge of from J to per cent is made for 
n filling. 

See also the Bombay Assay Report, 1821, p, 138. 

The standard of the Bengal money has ever been silver. Gold is 
occasionally coined, hut the great bulk of the currency is silver. The most 
common silver coin is the rupee of 1 Sicca, or 10 Massa weight. 

These rupees were formerly called Sicca rupees only during the year 
after their coinage, when the batta they bore on current rupees was 10 per 
cent. ; the second this was reduced to 13, and the tiiird and following years 
the biitta was 11 per cent ; they were then called Sonaut or Sunat rupees. 
But with a view to al>olish this distinction, all the rupees coined of late 
years by the East India Company, have been dated the nineteenth Sun, that 
is the nineteenth year of the Mogul's reign ; and by Regulation 35, Anno 
1 793, it was ordered that the niileteen Sun Sicca rupees should be received as 
the legal coin of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa* 

There are various other kinds of rupees to be met with in Bengal, 
whose fineness and weight arc different, though their denominations are the 
same. From this, and from the natives frcciuently punching holes in 
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rupees, and filling up the vacancy with base metal, and their wilfully 
diminishing tlie weight of the coin after coming from tlie mii^, the cun cncies 
of rupees from the different provinces are of different values. This defect 
has introduced a custom of employing shroffs or nioney-cliangers, whose 
business is to set a value upon thesci different currencies, according to every 
circumstance, either in their favour^ or their prejudice. When a sum of 
rupees is brought to one of these sbrofis, examines them piece by piece, 
and arranges them according to their fineness ; then by their weight ; he 
then allows for the different legal battas upon Siccas and Sonauts ; and this 
done, he values in gross by the rupees current what the whole are worth ; 
so that the rupee current is Jth?T thing fixed, by which coin is valued, 

A current rupee is reckoned at 2s,, and a Sicca rupee of account com- 
monly at 8s, fid. 

A lafe of rupees is 1,00,000; and a crore, 100 lacs, or ly00,00!,0()0 
rupees ; and in accounts, sums are distinguishefl into crores, lacs, and single 
rupees, by marks or divisions, as in the aforegoing examples. 

Cowries, small white glossy shells, are made use of for small payments 
in the bazar, and are generally thus reckoned 

4 Cowries... equal to ...I Otuida 

laoGundas n 1 Pan 

4 Puns « 1 Anna 

4 Annas n Cahun, which is about ^ of a rupee. 

But they rise and fall according to the demand tiiere is for them, and 
the quantity in the market. 


WjBiGHXs.-HtTreat weights are m^^nds, seers, chittacks, and siccas, 

thus divided : — / • 

/imagm 

S Siccas are equ Jsions, ar f Chittacl^. 

leChittacks 1 ......ISecr. 

40 Seers 1 Maund. 

There are two maunds in use here, viz, the factory maund, which is 
74 lbs, 10 oz. 10.666 drs. avoirdupois; and the bazar maund, which is 10 
per cent, better, and is 82 lbs. 8 2.133 drA 


I 

80 Sicca Weight f^ual to a Calcutta Ba2ar SeOr. 


00 Diito,, I a Sc^rainpore Seer. 

a Hu^hly IMtto. 

Ditto. a Behares MiiWpore Ditto. 

SQ Ditto.* an Aliahabad and liiukiiow Ditto. 


A Calcutta pactoiy Seer djual to biua wtight. If Aunatj, 2 Fuu* 
10 Gunda'*, 3.bU Cowuc'-, 
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Goxii AND SnVEll WlilOKTE* 

4 punkoa are equal to 1 dan or gi^in. 


4 dons.., 
6^ futties 
8 rutties 
10 massas 


jlOO ruttiea 
massos 
10 annas. 
106^ rutties 
13.28 massas 
1 7 annas. 


1 rutty. 

1 oima. 

1 massa. 

1 sicca weight 
=sl 79 J grains 
troy, or 6.5700 
drs.aToirdu. 

1 tolah. 

1 tolal). 

1 tolah. 

1 mohur. 

1 mohur. 

1 mohur. 


The tolah is equal to 224.586 gr. Troy. 


Lioutn MrAsuiir* 

5 sicca weight. •. make ...1 chittack. 

4 ehittarkfl » ...I pouah,or pice. 

4poaahs *,» ...1 seer 

40 m maund. 

5 n ...1 pussaree; or 

‘ * mcasui^. 

8 medures ...... u ...1 bazar maund. 

Grain Measues. 

5 dbittacks make ...1 koonkee. 

4'koonkees ,i ...1 raik. 

4raiks....^ » ...1 pally =r9j^ 

lbs. avoir. 

20 palHes „ ...1 soallee. 

16 soalloes ....... » ...1 khsdioon r=r 40 

maunds. 


jHeauiureil. 

Cronr Measure. 

3 jothes make 1 anguUa. 

3 aiigullas n 1 gherlah. 

B ghcriahs n ...... I hauler (?ubit» 

= 18 inches* 

2 hautb « Iguzssslyard* 

liAND Measure. 

harul ib measured by the haul, or cubit ; 
5 cubits loug and 4 broad is 1 chittack, 
rqUid to 45 square tbet. 

1 6 rhitt-'icks . . .make 1 cottah. 

SO cottahs rf biggah. 

30 { biggahs a 1 English acre. 

40 biggahs « 1 Miul.cawiicy. 


Long Meajsure. 


3 grains make ...1 finger. 

4 fingers # . .1 hand, 

3 hands „ ...1 spat# 

2 K i..J arm or cubit 

«= 18 inches. 

4 arms » ...1 fathom. 

1000 fathoms .... » ...1 coss, or mile, 

wliicli is one English mile, 1 furlong, 

3 l>oles, and 3J yards. 


» For Goods reckoned b\ Taie. 

& particulars make 1 gunda. 

-4 guiidas, or 20 / j 1 koorje, or 
particulais i i corge. 


AUTICLES PUOCUIUBLE IN BENGAL, AVITH DIBECTIONS. 


Annotto is a dry hard prepared frbiTl the 'seeds of a plant com- 
mon in the Ea&t and West Indies ; the best is from the latter part, brownisli 
on the outside, and of a beautiful red colour within. It is generally in 
lumps wrappt'd up in leaves. It has occasionally been brought from Bengal, 
where it is pirparecl fromtlie pulp of the seed-capsules of the Bli a Orellana^ 
or Mliella tinvforin ; the best specimens of which have been nearly equal to 
tlie West India kind. The Soei< ty of Arts have offered a premium for the 
importation of East India Annotto. 
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Abac Aiim Boot^ Js prepared from a vo&t resembling the g^langel ; 
the {d^t (Marania) is common in the East and West Indies. It is ob- 
tained by the following process the roots, When a year did, are dug up, 
washed in water, and beaten in deep wooden mortars to* a pulp ; it is then 
put into a tub of clean water, well washed, and the fibrous part thrown 
away. . The milky liquor, being passed through a sieve or coarse cloth, is 
suffered to settle, and the cl^r water is drawn off ; at the bottom of the 
vessel is a white mass, which is again mixed with clean water, and drained; 
lastly, the mass is dried in the sun, and is pure stardi. 

Bit Noben, or Salt of Bitumbk, and CaJ^nemec^ Hind.) 

a specific in high repute among the natives of India. The article is nothing 
more than muriate' of soda, or common salt, {Nemec^ Hind.), fuse^l with 
the fruit of the PhpUanthm EmJUma^ a species of myrabolans, whereby it 
acquires some of the qualities of the fruit, and also, as appears by analysis, 
a portion of iron. Mr. Henderson {IXasert. on the Bit Noben^ or Fetid 
Salt of the Hindoos)^ and Dr. Pleming (Adut Ses.^ VoL AT.) have inves- 
tigated this article minutely.. It has been occasionally brought to England. 
A $maj| quantity was imported in the year 1818, under the name of 
Black Salt. 

Borax, Sub-borate of Soda, (Sohaga^ Hind., Tanmna^ San.) is dug 
up in a crystallized state from the bottom of certain lakes in Thibet, and is 
of two sorts, mz. 

Rough Borax, or Tincal, which is in a very impure condition, con- 
sisting paitly of. sbt-sided crystals, but chiefly of smaller irregular ones, of 
a white or green colour, joined together in one lump by a fetid, greasy 
substance, mixed with sand, stones, and other impurities. Tincal should 
be chosen in the cleanest and brightest solid pieces, resembling white sugar 
candy, greasy to the touch, and of a strong rank smell. 

Refined Borax, whi<;h should be chosen of a pungent but somewhat 
sweet taste, perfectly white, resembling crystals of alum, of rather a greasy 
appearance, but free from all impurities : it readily dissolves in hot w ater, 
and swells and bubbles in the fire. A ton of rough borax is 16 €wt. ; of 
refined, 20 Cwt. 

Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds of the Eicinm^ or Palma 
Chriisti^ (Arend^ Hind., Emnda., San.) of which there are several varieties. 
It is sepmaled from the seeds by boiling or expression ; the Ibrmer method 
procures the largest quantities, but it has less sweetness, and becomes rancid 
much sojoner than that obtained by expression. Genuine castor oil is viscid 
vrhen ob|V'ned by expression ; the oil that is somewhat opaque is newer, 
and sa« be more effectual in medicine than that winch is pellucid and of 
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a yellow colour. The colour of the t*ecent oil is a bltdsh gfeen, approach* 
ing to soVvdity ixv ooM, resemUmg in that state the colour of amher, and 
almost pellucid. Castor oil should be chosen of a pale colour, inclining to 
a greenish cast, almost insipid to the taste, with but little smell, and of a 
good consistence ; that which is dark coloured and rancid, should be re- 
jected. Freight, 16 Cwt to a ton. ^ ^ 

Chillies, or Capsicum, {Lai Mirch^ Hind.) are long roundish taper 
pods, divided into two or three cells full of small whitish seeds. When this 
fruit is fresh, it has a penetrating acrid smell ; to the taste it is extremely 
pungent, and produces a most painful burning in the mouth. They are 
occasionally imported dry, and form the basis of Cayenne pepper ; put in 
vinegar wlicn ripe, tliey are an acceptable present in Europe. At Bengal 
the natives make an extract from the chillies, which is about the consistence 
and colour of treacle. 

Cochineal is an insect which lives upon different species of the Opuntia^ 
and is imported in large quantities from South America, in the form of little 
grains of an irregular figure, of a deep reddish purple colour, and covered 
more or less with a whitish down. They are light, and easily rubbed to 
powder between the fingers. On one side they are roundish and wrinkled ; 
the other is flat. 

^ The attention of the East India Company was for many years directed 
to the production of lliis insect ; but with little success. What has been 
brought from India has been very small, not veiy abundant in colouring 
matter, very inferior to any brought from New Spain, and used only in 
dying coarse goods. The use of lac dye has superseded it. 

Cochineal is an article in gerteral demand at Bombay, and occasionally 
at China : for the former market the large black grain is preferred, as free 
Irom the grey or silvery appearance as possible. In purchasing this com- 
modity, care should be taken that the dark colour has not been occasioned 
by aj’t : this may be discovered by its sfbell, which is unpleasant, whereas 
genuine cochineal is quite free from smell. 

CoRiANBER Seeds, from the Corkindrum Sativ/tmh^ {D'hanyay Hind., 
jyha7tyara^ San.) arc used in making curry, and also in medicine. 

Datura, or Stramonium.-— This herb, which is well known in this 
country, as the thorn apple, has been lately brought from Bengal, 

JJ, Stramvumm does not grow in India, but the D. Met el {Uhartum^ 
Hind., Dlimtura^ San.) nearfy resembles it. The plant has long been 
used in that country, and is so still, as a secret means of poisoning, the 
extract being of a very destructive quality. 

Flax, Linum UdtatksimUm^ (Tiai, Hind., Atasl^ San ) is very gene- 
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rally cultivated in Bengal and Bahar, for the oil which is diitained from the 
seeds, the stalks being rejected as useless. 

6h££ is the butter made from the milk of buffaloes, and clarified ; it 
is an article of very considerable commerce in various parts of India, and 
generally conveyed in dappers, or bottles made of hide, resembling what is 
called a. carboy; it will keep sweet a considerable time. The duppers con- 
tain from 10 to 40 gallons each. 

Ginoee {SontK Hind., Smifhi^ San.) is^the root of Amomum 
Zmziber^ (Adrac^ Hind., Ardraca^, San.), a reed-like plant,, growing spon- 
taneously in the East and West Indies, and China ; it is in knotty, branched, 
ilattish pieces ; when freed from the outer bark, of a pale colour, and 
fibrous texture. It is imported in considerable quantities from Bengal, and 
should be chosen in large roots, new, not easily broken, of a light brownish 
green colour, resinous witinin, and of a hot, pungent, aromatic taste. That 
which is small, darlc coloured, soft, or very fibrous, should be rejected. It 
is sometimes imported green from the East Indies. In freight, 10 Cwt. of 
dry, and 20 Cwt. of green ginger, are allowed to a ton. 

Hemp.— ‘The hemp-plant, Cannabis sativa (B^kang^ and Ganja, Hind. 
Ganjica^ San.) has a long root comparatively slender, divided into branches, 
and full of fibres ; the stalk is thick and ridged, or somewhat angular ; it 
grows from six to twelve feet in height, and taller in warm than cold coun- 
tries. The leaves are dividdd into five, in the manner of the fingers ; tliey 
feel rough, and are notched at the ends. The male plants are distinguished 
from the female in the cultivation and management of the crop. 

Hemp has been cultivated in Bengal from time immemorial for the 
purpose of intoxication ; but is never used by the natives for cordage or 
cloth, as in Europe. The intoxicating preparation made from it is caJletl 
Bang. There is no perceptible difference between the European and Bengal 
plant. The sunn of Bengal is prepared from the fibres of the bark of the 
Croiolaria Juncea* 

In Bengal, instead of sowing the hemp very thick, as it ought to he 
done when the plant is Intended for cordage, the natives sow it very tfflfr, 
and silerwards transplant the young plants, placing them at a considerable 
distance from each other, often nine or ten feet By this mode the plant 
grows to a large size, a great deal too large to admit of the stalks being 
properly bruised. This mode of cultivation is too expensive, if used with a 
vie^ of preparing cordage from the plant; but the ryots, or farmers, would, 
if d^^^couragement were lield out to them, readily adopt the Euro[)eaii 
cultivatftig the hemp, and also of dressing the fibres fiir cordage. 

’There are many other vegetable substances used by the natives for 
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cardage^ &c. such as murglia, kantala, merty-paut, coir, and gumatty: 
but the principal, and those by far in the gr^a^r use,, are sunn and paut ; 
these are cultivated at Comercdily, Chittagong, Jupgypore^ &c. 

At Comercolly there are two species of sunn,; the best is called phool, 
the other boggy : the former grows a|^out four, feet high, and produces the 
strongest, whitest, and most durable kind of sunn; other grows about 
seven feet high, but its produce is darker coioi|re4i, an^ ^ so strong as the 
phool-sunn. ^ „ 

In Chittagong very li|tle hemp is rwed, except for the purpose of 
preparing bang, „ : 

In Jungypore there are four species of plants cultivated, which produce 
different kinds of raw materials, fit for cordage and other uses. The first 
is called by the natives ghore^unn, and approaches very near to the hemp- 
plant. The article next in quality to the gbore^unn is the paut ; but as it 
does not grow to the height of above four feet, and shoots out many lateral 
branches, which render the fibres very difficult to be separated from the 
wof)dy parts, it is not a profitable article to the landholder ; it is in genci al 
found near the houses of the inhabitants, the leaves and tender shoots being 
used as an article of food. The third plant, producing a species of hemp, 
is called by the natives cooch-murden-paut The fourth description of 
plant is called amleeah-paut, and tMs is in the most general use throughout 
the coimtry for coarse cordage^ and other purposes which do not require 
the fine twine produced from the ghore~sunn. 

The cultivation of tiiis important plant in our colonies has not only at 
all times met with encouragement from the Government, but also of late 
years from the East India Comjiany in Bengal, where extensive experiments 
have been made in the cultui*e of hemp and flax on their account. The 
freight is calculated by measurement, allowing fiO cubical feet to a ton. 

Hides are sometimes brought from India, both in a raw and cured 
state ; but the length of the voyage, and the high rate of freight, pi*eveut 
their becoming an extensive article of trade, though Bengal, it is conjec- 
tured, could supply the demand of the home market, if they could be pro- 
perly cured ; but they would never answer when salted, from the high price 
of salt in Bengal. Freight, 20 Cwt to a ton. 

Horns.— B uffalo horns are generally allow^ed to pass as dunnage when 
brought by the commanders of* the Company’s ships ; but they will not 
bear the heavy charge of freight* They should be chosen large, free from 
cracks and flaws, as straight as possible, and in their oi'iginal state, or they 
will be subject to the manufactured duty. Freight, 20 Cwt. to a ton. 

Indioo is a dye prepared from the leaves and small branches of a plant, 

T 
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of wliicli there are many varieties, the most remarkable of which is the 
Indigofefa Tinctoria^ (Nil, Hind NUi, San.) from which the dye is 
made. The root of this plant is three or four lines thick, and more 
than a foot long, of a faint smell, something like parsley; from which 
issues a single stem nearly of the same thickness, about two feet higli, 
straight, hard, almost woody, covered with a bark slightly split, of a grey 
ash colour towards the bottom, green in the middle, reddish at the extre- 
mity, and without the appearance of pith inside. The leaves are ranged in 
pairs round the stalk, of an oval form, smooth, soft to the touch, furrowed 
above, of a deep green on the under side, and connected with a very short 
penduncle. From about one-third of the stem to the extremity there are 
ears that are loaded with very small flowers, from 12 to 15, but destitute of 
smell. The pistil, which is in the middle of each flower, changes into a 
pod, in which the seeds are enclosed. 

This plant requires a good soil, well tilled, and not too dry ; the seed, 
which, as to figure and colour, resembles gunpowder, is sown in the broad 
cast during the latter months of the hot season, or at the commencement of 
the rains. Continual attention is required to eradicate the weeds ; and with 
no further labour, the early plant is ready for cutting in the beginning of 
August, and the fields arriving successively at maturity, supply the works 
until the commencement of October. * 

When the plant has been cut, it is placed in layers in a large wooden 
vessel, and covered with water. It soon ferments, the water becomes 
opaque, and assumes a green colour. When the fermentation has continued 
long enough, which is judged of by the paleness of the leaves, and which 
requires from 6 to 24 hours, according to the temperature of the air, and 
the state of the plant, the liquid is drawn off into large flat vessels, where 
it is constantly agitated till the blue floculi begin to make their appeai'ance ; 
fresh water is now poured in, which causes the blue flakes to precipitate. 
The yellow liquid is then drawn off, and the sediment, wlien the water is 
sufficiently drained from it, is formed into small cakes, and dried in the 
shade. 

The indigo imported from India is classed by the trade under the fol- 
lowing denominations : — ^East India, blue, purple, violet, and copper. The 
chief signs of good indigo are its lightness, and feeling dry between the 
fingers ; its swimming in water ; if thrown upon burning coals, its emitting 
a violet coloured smoke, and leaving but Kttle ashes behind. In chusing 
Tiia^cro^ the large regular formed cakes should be preferred, of a fine rich 
xolour, externally free fronr the w^hite adhesive mould, and of a clean 
*sluipc, as it js much depreciated in consequence of an irregular shape 
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in the cakes, and the incrustation of white mould ; when broken, it should 
be of a bright purple cast, of a close and compact texture, free from white 
specks or sand, and when rubbed with the nail, should have a beautiful 
shining copper-like appearance ; it should swim in water, and when burnt 
by the candle, it should fly like dust. That which is heavy, dull coloured, 
and porous, should be rejected ; likewise the small and broken pieces, which, 
though equally good in quality with regular formed cakes, do not obtain an 
equal price. 

This article has attracted much attention, and speculation has urged its 
production very far. The average crop of nine years, ending 1821-22, was 
89,200 maunds ; the following year it was 108,904 maunds, whilst tliat of 
1823-24, is said to be but 75,600 maunds. A large supply, it is stated, might 
be obtained in Bengal ; perhaps as much as 150 or 200,000 maunds, little 
short of 15 millions of pounds. In the last edition of this Work it w^as 
observed, that the demand of all Europe was estimated at 3 millions of 
pounds per annum ; (the demand in peace is estimated at 24,000 chests of 
d' factory maunds each, about 3,500,000 lbs.) ; but supposing it to extend to 
4 millions, Bengal could supply the whole T’ The quantity of indigo 
exported from Calcutta in 1821, was 32,887 factory maunds; and the 
average annual export in 7 years, 63,139 factory maunds. The home 
(Bengal) c onsumption is estimated at 4 per cent, of the produce. 

Lac (LfH^h and Lali, Hind. Laesha^ Sail.) is an article of considerable 
importance in many arts ; it is principally produced in Bengal, and is a kind 
of wax, of wdiich a species of insect, the Coccus Lac^i^ forms cells upon 
trees, like honey-combs. The trees are chiefly two species of Ficus^ the F. 
indica, and F. religiosa. It is principally found upon the uncultivated 
mountains on both sides the Ganges, where it is produced in such abundance, 
that, were the consumption ten times greater than it is, the markets might, 
readily be supplied ; the only trouble in procuring it, is to break down tlu^ 
branches, and carry them to market. It is likewise produced in Pegu, and 
some other places to the eastward. It Is distinguished in comnlerce into 
four kinds, tnz. stick-lac, seed-lac, shell-lac, and lumpJac. 

I. Stick-Lac is the substance, or comb, in its natural state, incrusting 
small branches or twigs. The best lac is of a I'eddish purple colour ; ibr if 
it be pale, and pierced at the top, the value is diminished, because the insects 
have left their cells, and consequently these can be of no use as a dye, hut 
})robably may be better for varnish. Chuse the dark red kind, which, on 
chewing a small piece, will turn the spittle of a purple colour ; when held 
up against the light, it should look bright and^Hvely, and when broken, 

T 2 
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should appear ia diamond-like points. That which is yellow or brown, 
should be rejected. 

, II. Seed-Lac is the former kind when separated from the twigs, and 
reduced into small pieces. This is seldom imported, it being manufactured 
into shell-lac in India. 

III. Ldmp-Lac is in cakes, and formed from seed-lac liquified hy fire. 
This is consumed in India in making ornamental bangles for the women s 
arms, and for other uses in a common way, for which the best shelUac is 
used in the superior sorts. 

IV. Shell-Lac is prepared from the cells liquified, strained, and 
formed into thin transparent sheets. Transparent, or amber coloured- shell- 
lac is best, and which, on breaking a piece from the edge, appears of an 
amber colour : avoid the very thick, dark, or speckled. There is a kind 
very thin, which looks fine, but is really the black sort, run thin to deceive ; 
the deceit will be discovered by breaking a piece, and observing if the edge 
is an amber colour ; for if it is dark brown, it will not do. When laid oma 
hot iron, shelUac, if pure, will instantly catch fire, and bum away with a 
strong, but not disagreeable smelL That which is specky, drossy, black, 
liver-coloured, dull, or cloudy should be rejected. The principal uses of 
this article are for varnishes’ atid sealing-wax. The heat of the ship’s hold 
is very apt to run this commodity into a solid mass, in which case, though it 
was originally of the best kindy its value is much depreciated. 

Lac-Lake.— This article is imported from Bengal in small square 
cakes, similar in form|o those of indigo ; it should, wdien broken, look dark- 
coloured, shining, smooth, and compact ; when scraped or powdered, it 
should be of a bright red colour, approaching to that of carmine. That 
which is sandy, light-coloured, and spongy, and which, when scraped, is of a 
dull brick-dust colour, should be rejected. LaeJake is used instead of 
cochineal in dying. 

Lac-Dye is a similar article to the preceding, but of superior quality. 
The importations of both have in former years been excessive, so as per- 
manently to glut the market. 

The quantities of the lacs allowed to a ton in freight are as follow 
Stick-lac, shell-lac^ and lac-lakc, 16 Cwt. ; seed-lac, 18 Cwt. 

Lpxo PErPKK is met with in various parts of India. It is the fruit of 
the Piper Lonfftim (Plpely Hind. Pippali^ San.), and about an inch in 
length, of a cylindrical figure, tiie thickness of a large goose quill ; the 
colour a brownish grey. It is used as a condiment in culinary preparatipns, 
and also in inedicine. 
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Myrabolans are dried fruits of the plum kind, brought from Bengal 
and other parts of the East Indies ; there are five kinds of them, viz, 

I. India Myrabolans are a small long fruit, of the size of a finger^s 
end, black without and within, without stone, and very hard. Chuse such 
as are black, plump, and dry, of a sharpish astringent taste, and the heaviest 
that can be procured. 

II. CnEBULic Myrabolans, Hur or Hurra nuts, very much resemble 
a date, but are rather larger and longer, and have five corner ridges, of a 
yellowish brown colour. These should be chosen fleshy and plump, the 
least wrinked and black that is possible : such as are resinous within, of a 
brownish colour, an astringent taste, with a little bitterness, are to be pre- 
ferred. — The plant is the Terminalia Chehula {Har and Hara^ Hind. 
*Haritaca,, San.) 

III. Bellerick Myrabolans are a small fruit, from the Termtnalia 
Eelerlca (Bahira^ Hind. Vihhi-taca^ San.) of the bigness of a nutmeg, of a 
reddish yellow without, and yellowish within, having a stone with a kernel ; 
this sort is of little value. 

IV. Emblick Myrabolans are about the size of a gall-nut, rough and 
ridged on the outside ; the plumpest and blackest of these are most 
esteemed. — The plant is the Phyllanthtis Embiica (Jonla^ Hind. Amalaci^ 
San.) 

V. Citron Myrabolans.— This kind grows in various parts of India, 
more particularly about Goa and on the Malabar Coast ; they are about the 
size of a French plum, having a stone with a white kernel. The natives 
frequently candy them. Chuse the citron myrabolans of a reddish or 
golden yellow colour, well fed, heavy, and hard to break, and of an astringent 
disagreeable taste ; such as are decayed, should be rejected. — The plant is 
distinguished by the name Terminalia Citrina {Caducay^ Telinga.) 

Munjeet, Ruhia Mnrijifk {Ma/njifh^ Hind. Manjkhfha^ San.) is a 
species of madder-root, imported from Bengal. The roots are long and 
slender, and when broken, appear of a fine red colour, having a yellowish 
pith inside ; it imparts to water a dark red tincture, ami its smell somewhat 
resembles liquorice root. Freight IG Cwt. to a ton. 

Opium {Afmn^ Hind. Offion^ Arab.) is the produce of the Papaver 
somnifermn (Post, Hind. Cliasay San.), whose root and stem become jiretty 
large, and abound with a bitter juice. It is cultivated in great abundance in 
the province of Bahar, and in other parts of Bengal. The stalk of this 
plant rises to the height of three or four feet, and produces long indented 
leaves, resembling those of the lettuce, while the flower has the appearance 
of a tulip. When at full growth, an incision is. made at the top of the plant, 
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from whence there issues a white milky juice, which soon concretes, and is 
scraj)ed off the plants, and wrought into cakes : these are covered with leavCwS, 
to prevent their sticking togetlier, and in this situation are dried, and packed 
in chests lined with hides, and covered with gunny, each containing forty 
cakes, and weighing two maunds, and in that state exported to the places 
where is it esteemed. This drug is always in great demand in China, not- 
withstanding the prohibitions which have been from time to time issued 
against it; likewise in all the eastern countries, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatia, Romeo, Celebes, &c. 

This preparation, though simple, requires great attention to prevent 
adulteration, to which it is liable, if left to the cultivator : it is vitiated with 
a powder composed of the dried leaves and stalks of the poppy, made into a 
paste with gum Arabic, or some other mucilage. 

Opium is very heavy, of a dense texture, commonly soft enough to re- 
ceive an impression from the finger. It should be chosen moderately firm ; 
its colour a very dark brown yellow, so dark that, unless held to the light, 
it appears black ; of a strong smell and bitter taste ; as free from leaves as 
possible ; and care should be taken, by rubbing it between the finger and 
thumb, that there is no roughness or grittiness. That which is soft should 
be rejected. In freight 14 Cwt. are allowed to a ton. 

The monopoly in the trade of opium, or the cultivation of the poppy, 
may be traced at least as far back as the commencement of the British 
influence in Bengal. The advantages resulting from it were for 
several years merely considered as a part of the emoluments of certain 
officers under the Government. In the year 1773 it was taken out of tlieir 
hands, and the profit of Uie trade assumed for the benefit of the Company. 
TJie provision of the article was for many years let out upon contract. The 
opium concern continued under the direction of the Board of Revenue till 
1793, when it was transferred to the Boaid of Trade. On the expiration of 
the contracts in 1797, the cultivation of opium was restricted to Bahar and 
Benares, and discontinued in Bengal ; the mode of provision by agency was 
resorted to, and still continues in practice. In July, 1799, some regulations 
were published “ for the guidance of all persons concerned in the provision 
of opium on the part of Government, and for preventing the illicit culti- 
vation of the poppy, and the illicit importation or traffic in the article of 
opium.’’ Under these reguhitions, which were further modified in 1807, the 
cultivation of the poppy, except on account of Government, is expi essly 
prohibited ; but it is left entirely at the option of the cultivator, to enter 
into engagements o)t account of Government at a settled price, or to decline 
it altogether. The quantity grown, which is limited, is sold by [iiiblic 
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auction at two annual sales at Calcutta, in December and February. It is 
usually about 4000 chests. 

The trade in opium is liable to be affected by many contingencies, not 
only from adverse seasons, but by the state of the markets to the eastward, 
which fluctuate considerably. The superior advantages of the agency 
system, and the measures resorted to for securing the provision of the drug 
pure and unadulterated, have proved of essential service. 

The Bengal opium is distinguished in commerce Into two kinds, Patna 
and Benares ; the former is most esteemed. 

There is another kind of India opium, which is less esteemed, produced 
in considerable quantity in the province of Malwa ; it usually fetches little 
^ more than half the price of Patna opium. 

The quantity of opium exported by sea from Calcutta, in 1821, was 
43,37 chests, of whicli 3137 were to China and Macao, 632 to Penang and 
Eastward, 420 to Java, the rest in small quantities to various parts. 

In spite of the regulations which forbid the importation of opium into 
China, tlie supply is as large as ever ; even the functionaries appointed to 
exclude the drug, being as anxious as others to obtain it. 

Piece-Goods are manufactured of innumerable qualities and dimensions 
in almost all parts of the country under this Presidency, and arc distinguished 
by various namCvS, according to the fabrics, and the places where manufactured. 
Tlu* following are the names of a few of the numerous kinds, and the places 
where made. 

at Patna, Tanda, Chittagong, Allahabad, Beerbhoom, Koirabad, 
and Luckipore. 

Cossas^ at Patna, Tanda, Allahabad, Johannah, Hurrial, Santipore, 
Mow, and Lucknow. 

Doreas^ at Chundcrconnali, Tanda, Dacca, Santipore, and Hurripaul. 

ManmuKidies^ at Tanda, Allahabad, Koirabad, Johannah, and Lucknow. 

Muhnuls^ at Dacca, Patna, Santipore, Ghazipore, Midnapore, Cos- 
sijirah, and Malda. 

Smmoes^ at Tanda, Allahabad, Johannah, Mow, and Balasore. 

Terrmdams^ at Dacca, Santipore, Casmahbad, Baddawl, andllurrq)aul. 

Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal, from whence they arc 
sent to all parts of India, to the United States of America, and to all parts 
of Europe. The following are the kinds imported into Great Britain, with 
the number of [)ieccs allowed to a ton. 
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Addaties Pieces 700 

Cushtaes Pieces 800 

Muslirues .... 

..Pieces R 800 

AUachas 


Cuttannecs 

• R 800 

Naibabies ... 

R 800 

AUiballies 

.... 400* 

Diapers^ broad 

... 400 

Nainsooks . 


Allibannies 

..R 800 

Ditto, narrow 

... 600 

Nillaes 


Arrahs 

..R 400 

Dimities 

.... 600 

Palampores . 


Atchabamiies 

.... 800 

Doreas 

.... 400 

Peniascocs .. 


Aubrahs 


Doosooties 

.R 400 

Percaulaljs . 


Baflas 

o 

o 

Dungarees 

.R 400 

Photiics 


Bandannoes 

,..R 800 

Ddoties 

,.R 400 

Pulicat handkerchiefs R 800 

BetelJees 

400 

Dysucksays 

.... 600 

Putcahs 


Ditto handkerchiefs 

.... 400 

Elatches 

..R 800 

Raings 


Blue cloth 

,..R 400 

Emmertils 

.... 600 

Romals 


Calicoes 


Ginghams, coloured 

... 600 

Sannoes 


Callipatties 

...R 400 

Gurrahs 

.... 400 

Seerbands ... 


Canibays 


Ditto, long 

.... 200 

Seerbetties .. 


Cambrics 

...R 400 

Habassies 

.... 600 

Seersliauds .. 


Carpets 

...K 400 

Herba Taffkties 

.... 800 

Seerhaudcoiinacs 400 

Carridarries 


Humliuins ........... 

.... 400 

Seersuckers.., 


Charconnaes ........ 


Ditto, quilted ........ 

.... 100 

Shaibafts 


Chillaes 


Jamdannies 

.... 800 

Sicktersoys . 


Chintz of all sorts . 

...R 400 

Jatnwars 

.... 600 

Soosies 


Cluncchuras 

...R 800 

Kinclia cloth 

..R 400 

Sorts 


Chowtars 


Kissorsoys 

.... 600 

Subnoms, or subloms ... 400 

Chunderbannies ... 

...R 800 

Laccowries 

.... COO 

Succatoons 


Chundraconaes, thick B iOO 

Lungees Herba 

.... 800 

Taifaties, of all sorts . . . R 800 

Chucklacs 


Mammoodiatties .... 

400 

Tainsooks .. 


Clouts 

...R 400 

Mammoodies 

..R ’400 

Tanjeebs .... 


Coopces 


Muggadooties 

,..R 400 

Turtorees .... 


Coralis 

w.R 800 

Mulmuls 

400 

Tepoys 


Cossas 


Mulraul handkerchiefs, 400 

Tcrindams .. 



The following is the mode in which the tonnage of piece-goods is 
ascertained : — 

When the letter R is against pieces of 400 to a ton, it shews those 
goods are to be reduced to a standard of 16 yards long and I broad ; when 
against pieces of 800 to, a ton, to 10 yards teilg and 1 broad. 

Example.— -1000 pieces of 12 yards long and If broad, at 400 pieces 
to a ton, make 844 pieces, or 2 tons 44 pieces ; and 1000 pieces of 10| long 
hy If, at 800 to a ton, are 1,181 pieces, or 1 ton 381 pieces. 

The piece-goods exported from Calcutta to Great Britain in 1821- 22, 
amounted in official value to 14,51,722 Sicca rupees. The number of jneces 
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exported by private traders from January to December, 1822, is stated at 
880,040, a very small portion of which was probably destined for England. 
The quantity exported to Great Britain by private traders in 1821, was but 
71,800 pieces ; and on an average of 7 years, 208,382 pieces. The quantity 
of piece-goods exported to all ports, exclusive of Great Britain, in the three 
years ending 1821, was as follows: — 

E. I. Co. Private Traders. Total. 

Pieces* Pieces* Pieces* 

1819 11,428 — 3,900,901 3,912,329 

J 820 2,992 2,417,277 2,420,209 

1821 54,760 2,826,516 2,881,276 

The improvement in the cotton manufactures of Britain has not merely 
diminished the import of Indian piece-goods, but has opened a market for 
them in India itself. The lightness as well as cheapness of the British 
calicoes and muslins has rendered them the chief article of dress amongst 
all classes of people in England, and annihilated the manufacture of many 
of the lighter kinds of woollens and worsted stuffs, formerly so much in use. 
The demand for, and the use of, these articles are proportionate to their 
cheapness and elegance. India, however, maintains her superiority in the 
finer kinds of muslin, some of which aie of most exquisite beauty and fine- 
ness. The common kinds are also preferred, on the score of enduring great 
hardships, and retaining their whiteness better; and in respect to the 
coloured, or prohibited goods, for the foreign markets, they will always 
retain their superiority. In the article of Guinea stuffs manufactured at 
Surat, and in request on the Coast of Africa, many attempts have been 
made to imitate them, more particularly by the French, but in vain. The 
Moors discover merely by the touch whether they have been manufactured 
in Europe or India ; nor is it even to their feel and colour which they 
diieily trust — they ascertain by their smell, as the indigo with which they 
are died, gives them a peculiar smell which cannot be imitated. 

Rice {Oryza Sativa) is the principal article of food amongst the Eastern 
nations, and of an extensive trade from Bengal to other parts of India, and 
China. The kinds of rice are numerous, and the native names of the plant 
various. It is called paddy in its native state ; each grain is fastened to a short 
stalk, joining to a main .stem, and furnishing a bunch of grain, somewhat re- 
sembling an ear of oats, and sometimes containing from 150 to 300 grains of 
rice. There are two methods of clearing it from the husk ; one by scalding, 
which occasions the rice to swell and burst its shell ; the other by pounding 
in a mortar, and afterwards winnowing it. The export trade is principally 
ill what is denominated cargo rice, of a coarse reddish cast, but pecvdiarly 
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sweet and large grained ; it does not readily separate from the husk, but is 
preferred by the natives, to all others. Some kinds of rice, more particularly 
the Patna, arc of a very superior sort, small grained; the latter is rather long 
and wiry, but remarkably white, and is the kind most esteemed by Europeans. 

Ma. DALiiYMPJLE states, that a small bag of paddy, given as a present 
from Mr. Dubois, Treasurer of the East India Company, to a Carolina 
trader, was the origin of rice-cultivation in America. The ton of rice is 
20 Cwt 

Roses, Oil of.-— This valuable perfume is prepared in India, Persia, 
and Turkey. The quantity to be obtained from roses being very precarious 
and uncertain, various ways have been thought of to augment the quantity 
at the expence of the quality. It is often adulterated with the oil of sandal- 
wood ; this imposition, however, cannot be concealed ; the essential oil of 
sandal will not congeal in common cold, and its smell cannot be kept under, 
but will predominate in spite of every art. They have likewise the art of 
mixing this oil with spermaceti, more particularly that imported from 
Turkey. The best mode of discovering this fraud, is by spirits of wine : 
this wdll dissolve the oil, and leave the spermaceti in lumps, which, if healed, 
will form one solid mass. In the genuine oil, when congealed, the crystals 
will be found short and uniform, riot more in one part than anotlier ; for if 
they are of different lengths, the oil may be considered as adulterated. It 
is said that the colour of the attar is no criterion of its goodness, it being 
sometimes of a fine emerald green, of a bright yellow, and of a reddish 
hue, from the same ground, and from the same process, only from roses 
obtained on different days. The real oil, or attar, congeals with a sllglit 
cold ; it floats in water, and dissolves in highly rectified spirits of wine. It 
is seldom imported from India for sale, but considerable quantities are 
brought from Turkey. 

Rum.— Large quantities of thLs spirit are manufactured at Bengal, some 
of which, when it has attained a proper age, is not inferior to the Jamaica 
rum, and it has this advantage— it is made of better materials. When new, 
it costs from ten annas to one rupee per gallon ; as it increases in age, the 
price advances in proportion. That rum which is of a brownish transparent 
colour, of a smooth, oily, grateful taste, of a strong body, and a good con- 
sistence, is best ; that which is of a clear limpid colour, and hot pungent 
taste, is new, and should be rejected. 

Saffiower {Cussom^ Hind., Asfour^ Arab.) is the flower of an annual 
plant, the Carthc^^thictorius. {Cushmanda^ San.) growing in Bengal, and 
other parts of Ir^rafehicli, when well-cured, is not easily distinguished from 
suflron by the (^}T?^ough it has nothing of its smell or taste. Safflower 
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should be chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour, and of a smell somewhat 
resembling tobacco ; it gives a deep saffron tincture to rectified spirits of wine, 
and to water a paler yellow. That which is in powder, dark coloured, or 
oily, should be rejected. For freight, 14 Cwt. are allowed to a ton. 

Saltpetre, {Shora^ Hind., Yavac Shora^ San.) or Nitre, is a salt 
prepared in various parts of India, but more particularly in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, likewise in Persia, China, and in the southern parts of 
Europe. We have had no account of the manner in which it is prepared 
in the East Indies, no person on the spot having taken particular notice of 
the manufacture. The general account is, that it is obtained from the soil 
of certain districts, which are called saltpetre grounds, where the soil is 
very cold, barren, and unhealthy. The salt is there ready formed by nature. 
It is only necessary to gather large quantities of the earth, and to put it 
into a cavity, through which a great quantity of water is poured, which 
dissolves and brings away the salt which it contains. The brine is evapo- 
rated by boiling, and when cold, affords nitre by crystallization. The salt 
thus obtained, is again dissolved, boiled, and scummed ; and when it is 
cooled, after sufficient evaporation, the brine yields the saltpetre of com- 
merce. For freight, 20 Cwt. are allowed to the ton. 

Silk, ra^v, is a very soft, fine, bright thread, the work of an insect 
called homhy,Vy common in some parts of the East Indies, Persia, China, 
and in tlui southern parts of Europe. 

The silkworm is a species of caterpillar, of which there are several 
varieties, and, like all others of the same class, undergoes a variety of 
changes. It is produced from a yellowish coloured egg, about the size of 
a small pin-head, which has been laid by a kind of greyish coloured moth. 
These eggs are hatched by putting them into the sun for a few days. When 
the animal is first protruded from the egg, it is a small active black worm ; 
when it has attained its full growth, it is from to inch long, and about 
half an inch in circumference, of a milky or pearl colour. The body is 
divided into seven rings, to each of which are joined two very short feet ; it 
then begins forming the cocoon by winding the silk, which it draws from 
its bowels round itself into an oblong roundish ball. During this operation 
it gradually loses the appearance of a w’orm ; its length is much contracted, 
and its thickness augmented. By the time the web is finished, it is found 
to be transformed into an oblong round ball, covered with a smooth shelly 
skin, and appears to be dead. Jn this state it remains for several days, 
entirely motionless in the heart of the cocoon ; after which it bursts, like an 
egg hatching, and from that comes forth a heavy dull looking moth with 
wings, but these wings it never uses for flying ; it only crawls slowly about 
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in tlie place where it had been hatched. This creature forces Its way 
through the silk covering which the worm had woven, and goes immediately 
in quest of its mate ; after which the female lays the eggs, which on an 
average may amount to about 200, and both male and female die in a very 
short time. 

In Bengal the largest and best cocoons are preserved for the grain, and 
kept in bags suspended to the roof of the hut of the peasant. When the 
insect is ready to burst its prison, a few balls are placed in a large basket, 
on one shelf of a frame provided for the nurture of the worm. The frame 
in common use consists of 16 shelves, placed in a shed upon vessels filled 
with water, by way of precaution against ants. After the moths quit their 
covering, attendance is required to move the males as soon as their functions 
have been performed, and the females when they have produced their eggs. 
The basket is carefully covered with a cloth, and in a fortnight the worm 
quits the egg- They are first fed with mulberry leaves, chopped very fine; 
as they advance in their growth, they are dispersed into more baskets on the 
several shelves of the frame, and are supplied with leaves cut into larger 
pieces, and latterly with whole leaves until the period when the insect quits 
its food. As soon as it recommences eating, branches of mulberry-trees are 
thrown on with the leaves upon them, and the insects eat with eagerness, 
and soon fill the baskets on the whole number of shelves : they arrive at 
their full size in a little more than a month from their birth, and changing 
their skins for the last time, are disposed to begin their cones. They are 
now removed to baskets, divided into spiral compartments, where they spin 
their webs, and cover themselves with silk. When the cocoon is completed, 
a few are set apart for propagation, and the rest are exposed to the heat of 
the sun, for the purpose of killing the chrysalis. 

The peasants sell the cocoons to the filatures, or winding houses, most 
of whom are in the employ of the Company. From the rejected balls they 
wind the silk by the following process : — The cocoons must be allowed to 
cool after exposure to the sun. The excretions of the worms are collected 
from the feeding baskets, and thrown into a hole dug for that purpose. The 
balls of silk are put into the hole, which is carefully covered up. In two 
days they are taken out, and boiled in an earthen vessel, and the silk is 
wound off by a hand-reel, or by the common one, both of which are simjde, 
and do not differ materially from the machine used for that purpose in 
Europe. From the fur picked off the cocoons, and from those which are 
perforated, coarse silk is spun, which is used for making carpets and other 

following is the mode of propagating the mulberry-tree in Bengal. 
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The waste land is opened with the spade in the month of April ; good soil 
is brought, ,and enough is thrown on to raise it one cubit The ground is 
well broken with the plough, and levelled with an implement which in form 
resembles a ladder, but which supplies the place of a harrow. The mul- 
berry is planted in October ; the slips are cut a span long, thrown into a 
hole, covered from the sun, and are continually watered until at the end of 
a fortnight they begin to vegetate. They are tlien transplanted into the 
field, in holes distant a span from each other, and nearly one span deep ; 
four or five cuttings are placed obliquely in each hole, which is then filled 
up, so as to cover the slips with a finger of earth closely pressed down. As 
soon as the plants appear, in December or January, the field is weeded. In 
April, when they are grown to the height of a cubit, they are topped, so as 
to leave a stem one hand high ; otherwise it is thought that the leaves would 
be bitter and hard, and that tlie worms would refuse them. A hand-hoeing 
is now given, and a fortnight afterwards the leaves are ready for use. The 
plant is then cut down a little above the root, and the silkworms are fed 
with the leaves ; the field is weeded, if necessary, and another crop is ob- 
tained in June, and a third in July ; but the leaves ol‘ this last crop only are 
gathered without cutting the stem, because that operation at so late a season 
would, it is apprehended, injure the plant. The field is again weeded, and 
a fourth crop is ready in September ; after gathering it, the ground is 
ploughed several times, and levelled with the implement above mentioned. 
In November a hand-hoeing assists vegetation, and accelerates the best crop, 
which is cut in December ; this is followed by a hand-hoeing and weeding, 
and is succeeded by another crop in March. The same course recommences, 
and tire field, if sufficiently attended and cultivated, will continue to be 
productive during many years. 

Bengal raw silk is divided into two classes ; that reeled according to 
the old method, commonly called country wound, and that reeled according 
to the new or Italian method. The places where the former is manufactured 
are Comercolly, Jungypore, Rungpore, and Bauleah ; and those where tlie 
latter is prepared, are Comercolly, Malda, Radnagore, J ungyporc, Rung- 
})ore, Bauleah, Cossimbuzar, and Gonatea ; these are also distinguished by 
the manufacturers’ names, as Beecher, Frushard, Collinson, &c. 

The leading point which determines the value of Bengal raw silk, ir 
cleanness, or, being free from knibs or knots known amongst the manufac- 
turers by the iappellation of foul evenness of thread is also most essential, 
but silk free from foul, will very rarely be uneven, and if foul, cannot be 
even ; indeed, the terms foul and uneven in this case may be considered 
synonymous. 
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To judge if silk be deaiij the best mode is to open the skein, and stand 
with your back to a wdndow, so that you look down the extended silk in 
the same directioh that the light falls; by this means you will easily perceive 
any foulness that exists, and a very little practice will enable any person by 
a mere eo«p to judge accurately upon this most essential quality of 

Bengal raw silk. The skein being well shaken, should not exhibit any dust 
or loose ends. 

The different degrees of fineness and coarseness are denoted by the 
letters A. B. C. — Silk of 45 cocoons is called A. No. 1 ; of 6-8 cocoons A. 
No. 2; of 8-10 cocoons B. No. 1 ; of 10-12 cocoons B. No. 2; of 12-14 
and 16-18 cocoons B. No. 3 ; of 18-20 cocoons* C. No. 1 ; of 20-22 cocoons 
C. No. 2 ; and of 22-24 cocoons, &c. C. No. 3.— All fdaturc silk, or that 
which is reeled in factories, is included within the above-named letters and 
numbers ; but silk which the natives reel by hand, is much coarser, and is 
marked by the letters A. B. C. D. E. — It must be understood that the A. 1 
silk of one district in India will importantly differ in fineness from the A. 1 
silk of another district, dependent upon circumstances of climate, culture, 
&c. &c. : thus Bauleah filature silk is inferior in fineness to Radnagore or 
Cossimbuzar filature silk of corresponding letters, and Comercolly filature 
silk exceeds these, and so on. 

Each slcein of raw silk should be gummed in one part, but not so much 
as to occasion it to adhere too strongly ; a sufficient gumming causes tlie 
skein to preserve its regularity of thread ; too much will cause the thread 
to break in the winding, during the operation of throwing, or preparing for 
the hands of the consumers. The skeins should also be banded, or bound 
round in various parts with threads. 

The value of the Bengal raw silk is by no means to be eslimated by 
the lustre or brilliancy of colour. Many have been deceived upon this point ; 
it therefore becomes the more necessary to guard against similar errors. 
That these qualities are not essential, appears when we consider that tlie 
silk will be dyed before it is manufactured, when both will be necessarily 
changed. Silk of indiffferent colour is often clear and even, which the 
manufacturers most regard in their purchases, while silk of superior lustre 
is sometimes deficient in these desirable points ; still colour and lustre are 
not to be overlooked ; when combined with cleanness and evenness, they 
give an additional value to Bengal raw silk. Foul silk in the winding is 
continually liable to break at the knibs or knots, which renders tlie work- 
manship both Unpleasant and expensive. 

Tlie demand in England for the several letters continually vaxies, and 
it seldom occurs that their value is regulated in ratio with their respective 
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fineness : coarse silk often obtaining a higher price than the finer sizes, the 
demand being regulated by a limited supply of a particular letter, or by .an 
extra consumption in some particular species of manufactured goods, or by 
some other accidental cause. 

The distance of India is too great to allow speculation upon contingen- 
cies at home, and consequently prevents special directions being given as to 
the regulation of sizes in an investment ; but as a general rule, the letters 
B and C should predominate over the letters A, and the proportion of 
skein silk should be very trifling ; if a demand for exportation exists in 
England, it constantly runs on the lower priced silks ; and such has been for 
the last few years the restriction of foreign houses in this respect, that the 
export trade has dwindled to nothing. 

When, owing to the above-mentioned causes of limited supply, or extra 
consumption, a particular letter has secured an exorbitant price, upon the 
accounts reaching India, all the silk that can be procured of the same size, 
is immediately hurried home, in the hopes of realizing the same extravagant 
profit : this expectation has been invariably disappointed, a glut being occa- 
sioned, while the cause of the consumption has long since ceased, and the 
neglected letter of the former season now meets a ready sale with the same 
advantage of price. 

In closing these remaiks upon Bengal raw silk, we must note that the 
greatest care is requisite in packing it for the voyage ; if loosely packed, the 
outside skeins will rub against each other, and the silk will be cut as if by 
a knife. Silk in this state is of no value whatever. To prevent the possi- 
bility of friction, the bales must be packed exceedingly tight and compact. 

The various sizes must on no account be mixed in the same package ; 
silk so confused will never obtain a due price. Private investments are 
generally faulty in this respect ; and the Company’s bales, though generally 
tolerably correct, are not altogether unexceptionable in this particular. 

There are two other kinds of worms which produce silk in Bengal, 
vm. the Tusseh and Arrindy worms : the former are found in such abun- 
dance over many parts of Bengal, and the adjoining provinces, as to have 
afforded to the natives, from time immemorial, a considerable supply of a 
most durable, coarse, dark-colom’ed silk, commonly called Tusseh silk, 
which is woven into a kind of cloth, called Tusseh dooties, much worn by 
Bramins, and other sects of Hindoos. This substance would, no doubt, be 
highly useful to the inhabitants of many parts of America, and the south of 
Europe, where a cheap, light, cool, durable dress,* such as this silk makes, is 
much wanted. This species cannot be domesticated. 

The Arrindy silkwoi'm is peculiar to the interior parts of Bengal, in 
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the districts of Dinagepore and Rungpore, where the natives rear and breed 
it in a domestic state^ as they do the silkworm. The food of this kind 
consists entirely of tlie leaves of the common Eicinus, or Palma Christi 
plant, which the natives of these districts call Arrindy, and is abundantly 
reared over every pai’t of India,^ on account of the oil obtained from the 
seed. Feeding these caterpillars with these leaves will therefore make it 
doubly valuable, where they know how to spin and manufacture the silk. 
Their cocoons are remarkably soft, and white or yellowish ; and the filament 
so exceedingly delicate, as to render it impracticable to wind off the silk : it 
is therefore spun like cotton. The yarn thus manufactured, is wove into a 
coarse kind of white cloth, of a seemingly loose texture, but of incredible 
durability. Its uses are for clothing for both men and women ; and it will 
wear constantly ten, fifteen, or twenty years. The merchants also use it 
for packing fine cloths, silks, or shawls. It must, however, be always 
washed in cold water ; if put into boiling water, it makes it tear like old 
rotten cloth. For freight, 10 Cwt. of silk are allowed to a ton. 

Skins. — The skins of tigers and leopards are occasionally brought from 
India, not in any quantities as articles of trade, but as curiosities, and are 
used as hammer-cloths for carriages, &c. 

Tiger Skins should be chosen large, of a bright yellow colour, 
beautifully marked with numerous broad black stripes; the more in- 
tense the yellow, and well defined the black stripes are, the more these 
skins are esteemed. Particular care should be taken that they are well 
dried, or they will soon decay. They are sometimes met with near four 
feet long, including the tail. 

Leopard Skins.— These skins are much esteemed in Europe. They 
are smaller than the former, seldom exceeding four feet in length, including 
the tail. They should be chosen large, of a lively yellow colour, marked 
on the back and sides with small spots disposed in circles, well defined, and 
closely together, the belly covered with longish white hairs, and the spots 
on the tail large and oblong. 

Spikenard, or Nardfis Indiea, a species of Andropogon^ (Gendhel^ 
Hind., E'hustrinay San.),' as brought to Europe, is a congeries of smalh 
tough, reddish brown fibres, forming a bunch about the size of a finger ; 
it is moderately warm and pungent, accompanied with a flavour not dis- 
agreeable. It is described as growing in wild and uncultivated countries, 
and is the common grass which covers the surface of it, growing in large 
tift|s close to each other, very rank, and in general from three to four feet 
T!ie whole plant has a strong aromatic odour ; but hotli the smell 

he virtues reside principally in the husky roots, or lower iiarts of |hc 
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stalks, which in chewing have a bitter, warm, pungent taste, accompanied 
with sonie degree of that kind of glow in the mouth which cardamums occa- 
sion. Chuse such as are dry, of a yellowish red, or cinnamon colour, fresh, 
with long fibres, and a sweet scent. Those which are moist, and wilhoiil 
fibres, should be rejected. It is seldom imported into England. Ten Cwt. 
of spikenard are allowed to a ton. ^ 

Sir IVm. Jones has demonstrated that the ancient spikenard was the 
plant called by Dr. Roxburgh Valerimia Jatamausi^ {Jataman.^i^ Hind, 
and San., Sfimhul-uUHhuJ^ Arab.), which is materially different in cha- 
racter from the foregoing. 

Storax. — Solid storax is the odoriferous resin of a tree {Siyrax) of a 
middling size, bearing a filbert like fruit, growing in various parts of India. 
Two sorts of this resin are distin squished ; storax in the tear, and common 
storax in larger masses. Uic former is very rarely in separate tears ; hut 
generally in iriasscs, composed of whitish and pale reddish brown tears, or 
having an uniform rcdtUsIi yellow, or browmish appearance, being amctnoiw 
and soft like wax, and free from visible impurities. I’liis Is preferred to 
the common storax in large masses, which are lighter, and less compact 
than the preceding, and having a large admixture of woody matter, like 
saw-diist. Although the impurities of this kind of storax render it loss 
valuable than the otl»er, it is not less useful, nor its medical qualities, when 
purified, less potent : this is done by softening it with boiling water, and 
pressing out the impurities between warm iron plates; a process which is 
unnecessary with the former kind. Storax should be chosen of a reddish 
brown colour, rather softish, and unctuous to the touch, yet brittle and 
friable, and of a pleasant sweet smell. 

This article is in little demand, and seldom imported from India. 

SufsAR. — A solid, sweet substance, obtained from the sugar-cane, or 
Saceharum offumale^ {Casa and Icshu^ San.) which is common in the East 
and West Indies, China and other places ; or, according to chemists, an 
essential salt, capable of crystallization. It is of a sweet and agreeable 
flavour, and is contained in a greater or less degree in almost every species 
of vegetable, but most abundant in the sugar-cane. The expressed juice of 
the cane is clarified, and boiled down to a thick consistence ; it is then 
removed from the fire, and the saccharine part concretes into brown 
coloured masses, and is the sugar in its raw state, as we see it. 

The sugar-cane is a smooth jointed reed, of a shining greenish colour, 
which, as the plant approaches to maturity, changes by degrees to a yellow- 
ish one. The sizes of the cane%Aary much, according to the soil, season, 
afla drcnmslanres ; the usual height is from four to ^even feel, the thickness 

I- 
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of a middling sized cane, about an inch, the largest three or four inches, and 
the small ones not more than half an inch. The distance of the knots is 
no less various than the height ; in some not above two inches, in others 
nine or ten ; those canes which have the knots fartliest apart, are esteemed 
the best. 

The saccharine juice is contained in a spongy pith which the inside of 
the canc is filled with. The pith of the smooth part of the cane is soft, and 
of a whitish colour ; that of the joints harder, more compact, and darker 
coloured. The firsf is by much the more juicy ; but the juice of the latter 
is sweetest, and seems to be most perfectly elaborated. 

The maturity, or degree of perfection, of the cane is not to be judged 
of from its age or size alone, but chiefly from the quality of the juice?. If 
this has a rich, glutinous, sweet taste, and if at the same time tlie cane be 
weighty, and of a good yellow colour ; if the skin is smooth, dry, and 
easily breaks, the pith of a grey colour, or inclining a little to brown, the 
plant, in these circumstances, may be s^Eid to he in its utmost fieri ection, 
and will yield a very fine sugar, in large quantities, and w ith very little 
trouble. 

I’lie additional duty imposed on East India sugars, to protect the 
West India trade, has drawn much attention to this article of t astern 
commerce. 

A voluminous and comprehensive Report upon East India Sugai* w^as 
publislied by the Court of Directors in March, 1823, containing a mass of 
information respecting this trade. From official tables inserted in that 
publication, the following comparative statement of the different sorts of 
sugtii* imported into Great Rritain, and of what was entered for home 
(!onsun)ption, for 5 years, ending 1821, is deduced. 

Lm])ortetL Entered for Home Consumption. 



Brit, Plant. 

For. Plant. 

East India, 

West Inilia. 

East India. 

Years. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1817 .. 

3,440,503 

192,780 

.. 127,203 . 

. 3,220,393 

.. 33,131 

1818 .V 

3,563,741 

.. 106,910 

^ 123,693 . 

. 4,131,239 

.. 27,059 

1819 ^ 

3,()f)3,520 

.. 138,032 

.. 162,393 . 

. 2,672,226 

.. 24,775 

1820, .. 

3,783,434 

_ 86,048 

.. 203,327 . 

. 3,283,039 

„ 99,440 

1821 .. 

3,623,319 

^ 162,994 

... 277,228 . 

. 3,661,73.1 

.. 83,232 


That the Company’s |hare of this traffic, which is chiefly in the hands 
of private traders, is not.^Vofitable, is apparent from the statement of their 
sugar importations, wdiich averaged in years above mentioned, a loss 
of P12.107 upon a quantity of 20,132 CwtJ 
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The quantity of sugar exported by sea from Calcutta by private 
traders, during the above years, was as follows : — 

TO 3?.KGLAND. TO OTHER PARTS. 

1817 Cwts. 129,858 199,288 

1818 129,195 254,930 

1819 157,957 258,740 

1820 134,013 ^ 140,234 

1821 : 112,830 132,137 

SiTo ar-Candy. — A very superior sort is manufactured at Bengal, In 
siuali masses of from 3 to Olbs. each. Large quantities of this article are 
consumed in India ; but the jirincipal j)art of the supply is imported from 
Cliina in tubs, made of thin deal, each containing half a ])ecul, or 00 ; lbs. 
avoirdujiois. TIk' best kind of sugar-candy is manufactured at Cochin 
Cliina ; it is in One, clcai*, and transparent crystals. 

20 (’wt. of sugar«candy are allowed to a ton. 

T.ili', a species of f(,‘ShiL of a soft smooth surface, of a u liitish or silver- 
like lustn^, which may be sjdit into numerous fine plates, or Jeavt\s, which 
singly prove soniewliat ilexil)]e and elastic, and peilVctiy pellucid. It Is 
found in many parts of India and China, and used instead of glass. In 
Bengal a seer of talc will sometimes yield a dozen panes, 12 inches by i), or 
10 by 10, according to the form of the lump, and so far clear as to allow 
ordinary objects to be seen at 20 or 30 yards^ distance. Tt should be chosen 
of a pure pearl colour; but it has in general eitJier a yellowish or iaint blue 
cast ; and when split iiito leaves, it slunild present a smooth surface, tijiougli 
frecjiu nlly it lias small scaly blisters, which depreciate it.s value. It is sel- 
dom imported Into Eui ojie. 

Tamarixds arc the IVuit of the 'J\niu(ymdu.^ hidicft^ Ilind, 

San.), a tree common in the Efist and West Indies. The fruit is a 
pod, somewhat resembling a bean cod, including several bard si cds, togetiun* 
with a dark coloured viscid pulp ; this pulp is connected with the seeds by 
numerous tough strings or fibres, and these are freed from the outer sludi. 
The oriental sort is drier, darker coloured, and has more pulp than the 
other ; the former is sometimes preserved without addition, but the latter 
has always an admixture of sugar. Red, brown, and black art' Iirouglit 
from the East Indies ; of these the black is preferred. Cbuse such as are 
new, black, jndpy, of a sharpisli grateful taste, and vinous smell. Reject 
such as are musty, and have tlie seeds soft and swoln. 20 Cwt. are 
allowed lo a Ion 
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Terua Ja?onica, or CuTCH, San.) is m extract from the wood 

of the Mimosa CatecJm which grows wild in Malabar. It 

felled at any season, the white wooa removed, and the heart cut into small 
pieces, which are boiled in an earthen pot, for 3 hours ; when tlie deCJOCtipn 
has become ropy, it is decanted. The same quantity of water is again added, 
half the measure of the wood), and it is boiled until it is ropy, when it is 
decanted, and a third water given. The three decoctions are then mixed, and 
the next morning boiled until the extract becomes thick like tar ; it remains 
in the pots for two days, and becomes so hard as not to run. The ins[)issated 
juice is then formed into balls or cakes, dried 7 days in the sun, and two 
months in the shade. It is imported from Bengal and Bombay : tlic latter 
is of an uniform texture, and of a red bi’own tint ; the Bengal kind is more 
friable, and less consistent. It is generally in square cakes ; its colour 
* resembles chocolate externally, but when broken, it appears in streaks of 
chocolate and brown. It is frequently mixed ivith sand and other impuri- 
ties ; has little or no smell, but a sweet astringent taste, melts in the mouth, 
• and is gritty. It .should be chosen of a clear uniform chocolate colour, the 
brightest and least burnt that can be, and as free from impurities as possible; 
if it he perfectly pure, it will totally dissolve in water ; if otherwise, the 
impurities will remain behind. It is sometimes met with of a pale reddish 
brown, of a dark blackish brown, or black like bitumen. Some kinds are 
ponderous, others light ; some compact, others porous ; some more, others 
less astringent ; and these differences happen according to the maimer of 
obtaining them ; but the heaviest and most compact are reckoned the 
best. It is an article of considerable trade from India to China. 17 Cwt. 

* are allowed to a ton. , 


SECTION XXIL 

BENGAL TO THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


HE head of the Bay of Bengal, from the Hughly River to the 
principal branch of the Ganges, which is low, level, and woody, is called the 
Sunderbunds, and Ls intersected in various directions by creeks and rivers. 
The J^ntry on each side being covered with wood, affords a harbour for 
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r6bbers, who invariably infest this navigation. From the danger which con- 
sequently attends passing through these rivers and channels, which connect 
the Calcutta River with the Burrampooter, the general commerce of the 
country is frequently much impeded, notwithstanding the exertions of 
Government. 

CHITTAGONG.~The entrance of Chittagong River is in latitude 
22® 13' N. Islamabad, the principal town, is about leagues up the river, 
in latitude 22° 2F N., and longitude 91° 45' E. The town extends along the 
shore a considerable distance. The first part is called the Fringey Bazar, 
being inhabited by a number of Portuguese and other foreigners ; here are 
dockyards, where vessels of considerable burthen are built in an excellent man- 
ner. Canvas of very superior quality is manufactured here ; and considerable 
quantities of hemp are raised. Chittagong being under the Bengal Govern- 
ment, the commerce carried on is trifling, except in small coasting vessels. 

Rules respkctxno Imports and Exports. — In the valuation of 
imports, the Collectors at Chittagong and Balasore are guided by the same 
rules as are enacted for Calcutta, in as far as these may be applicable. In 
the valuation of exports, the market price of the goqds at the ports from 
which they are exported, is takcu ^ the standard. 

The regulations with respect to the drawbacks vrhich are laid down for 
Calcutta, are also applicable to Chittagong and Balasore. 

Goods imported b^’^ sea into any of the foreign settlements on the 
Hughly, are liable, on exportation to the interior, to pay to the Collector 
at Hughly the same duties as are charged on goods iinported into Calcutta 
oji a foreign bottom. In like manner, goods brought to the foreign settle- 
ments from the interior, are liable to tbe same duties as are charged on the 
exportation of such goods from Calcutta^on a foreign bottom. 

Pilotage Rates. — By^ a Regulation of 1822, a Harbour Master is 
appointed at Chittagong, to provide assistance to shipping driven into the 
port, and the following rates are established 


lOlAUGHT or WATKB. PILOTAGt 

Vessels under 10feeU%..*S. R. 33 

10 to 11^.. ,^40 

11 to 12 ^ 46 

12 to 13 — 63 

13 to 14 60 

14 to 15 ^ 70 

15 to 16 83 

16 to 17 .... ^^100 


DUAUGFIT or WATER. PILOTAGE. 

Vessels 17 to 18 feet — S. R. 120 

18 to 19 133 

19 to 20 150 

20 to 21 166 

21 f/O 22 183 

22 to 23.^^ — 200 

23 to 24 330 
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Buof Ditty.— Every vessel not requiring a pilot, pays a buoy duty of 
3 annas per ton, for the first 200 tons, and 2 annas per ton above that 
burthen. Donies and square-rigged vesj^els leaving the river for internal 
trade, pay 8 annas per 100 maunds burthen. A doney exceeding COO 
raaunds, pays 3 rupees only. 

Mooring Rates. — Vessels of 100 tons and upwards, pay 25 rupees for 
mooring, and 25 for unmooring. Donies and coasting vessels are exempted. 

Pi)RT Regulations, 1822. — Commanders of vessels entering the river, 
to furnisli the Harbour Master with the names of the vessels, their nations, 
ports, and other necessary particulars. Vessels to be moored off the Custom 
House only, except special permission is granted by the Collector. The 
Harbour Master’s certificate to be obtained before a port clearance is given, 
without which no vessel can sail. Attempts to evade duties and charges, 
punishable with double port charges, or confiscation of cargo, as the case 
may be. 

ARACAN. — The kingdom of Aracan was conquered about 40 years 
.ago by the Burmese, and is governed by a Burmese Viceroy, generally re- 
siding at Rangoon. The natives are called Mugs. 

The Coast of Aracan stretches S. S. E. from the Naff, a broad and 
deep river, which is the boundary that di\ddes the state from the territories 
of the East India Company, as far as the Island of Cheduba. The priiu i- 
})al place of trade is Aracan, situated a considerable distance up a large and 
navigable river, wdiich is scarcely paialleled in the East, of which Moscjuc 
Point, in latitude about 20° 15' N., forms the N. side of the entrance. The 
river near the fort is narrow ; large boats can come up to it ; the banks are 
cultivated. 

The disputed title to the Island of Sliajnircc in the IS afl’ River, which 
the Burmese claim as a dependency of Aracan, is the ground of llie existing 
war between tlie British Government and that of Ava. The former having 
sent a guard of British troops to the Island, as a police station, they were 
attacked, and driven olf by the Burmese ; and subsequently tlie Com- 
mander of a Company’s schooner was enticed on shore, seized, and sent 
prisoner to Aracan. 

Trade. — Aracan produces large quantities of rice, of which 15 seers 
may generally be procured for two puns of cowries, equal to 12 maunds for 
a duss massa rupee. A few elephants’ teeth, some wax, ivood oil, and 
several kinds of coarse piece-goods are the principal exports of the country. 

Provisions and Rekrksiiments. — Plenty of elephants, buflaloes, hogs, 
,^qats, and deer are to be met with, likewise geese, ducks, and Ibwls ; and 
of vegetables, nearly the same kinds as arc produced in Bengal The 
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country about Aracan river abounds with rice, which may be procured at a 
moderate price ; but the natives are not to be trusted, being unfriendiy to 
Europeans. 

Coins. — There was a mint at Aracan, where silver rupees were coined. 
An Aracan rupee is equal to 12 annas duss massa, or in Aracan to three 
kahawons, each kahawon l(i puns of cowries. 

CHEDUBA. — This island extends nearly N* W. and S. E. about 7 
leagues, and is situated between the latitudes of IS'’ 30' and 18' 50' N.; it is 
about twenty miles from the coast, and there is a safe passage between the 
island and the main. The towui is situated on the E. side of the island, in 
long. 93° 40' E., up a small river, into which it is difiicult for boats to get at 
falling tide, on account of a number of mud banks which lie off‘ its entrance 
more than 1 1 mile from the shore. The river is narrow and winding, but 
deep enough, after passing the flats, for large boats at all times of the tide. 
The landing-place is near a small wooden bridge, about two miles up on tlie 
right hand side of the river, where there is a bazar, well supplied with 
poultry, hogs, goats, vegetables, and fruits in abundance, at reasonable 
prices, and of excellent quality. Shipping may fill water here in their own 
boats at half ebb ; though it may be procured more expeditiously, but at a 
greate]' expence, by application to the Chief, to employ the boats of the 
country. Permission must be obtained from him previous to prociu'iiig any 
supplies. Tlie sale of cattle is restricted, not only by the Government, but 
also by the tenets of their religion^ and so rigidly do the natives adhere to 
them, that it is impossible to procure a bullock at any price, tliougli the 
island abounds with them. The anchorage for large ships is the mouth of 
the river W. 15° S., and tlie town pagoda W. 19° S. in 41 fathoms. 

Large quantities of rice are grown u[)on the island. 3’Jie Island of 
Ramree, to the S. E. ^f Cheduba, also produces large quantities of rice, 
riuxliiba was occupied by the Britlsli forces in 1824. 

The Coast of Ava extends in a S. direction from near Cheduba to Cape 
'Negrais, forming several bajs destitute of shelter for ships, and having seve- 
ral small islands and dangers in its vicinity. 

NEGRAIS. — Cape Negrais, the south-westernmost land of the Coast 
of Ava, is inlat. 16° 2' N. and long. 94*^ 13' E. ; but the southernmost extre- 
mity of that coast is generally called Pagoda Point, from a pagoda standing 
upon it, and is in lat. 15° 68' N. This point forms the W. side of Ava 
River, called also Persaim and Bassein River, and Point Porean the E. 
side. 

The Island of Negrais is in the entrance of the river, about four or five 
miles inside of Pagoda Point. It is about six miles in circumference, 
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extending N. E. and S. W., almost covered with thick jungle, and full of 
deep inlets of salt water. At the N. E. extremity is a hill with an old 
pagoda upon it ; and on the S. W. end is a plain, or flat, which, is the only 
part sufficiently cleared, to allow of the erection of a few fishermen's huts, 
and the pasturage of some cattle. No run of fresh water could be found 
when the British troops landed there in 1824*. 

The entrance into Negrais harbour is described as difficult, the channel 
being narrow ; it is quite secure from all winds. The river thence to Bas- 
sein is clear and safe from the island to Bassein. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, in latitude 15" 52^ N., and longitude 94° 19' E., 
Is about seven miles to the S. of Pagoda Point, an# fronting the entrance 
of Ava River ; it is about 1| mile in extent, low, and covered with trees, 
but should not be approached by large vessels, dn account of the reefs that 
surround it. 

Diamond Island is at some seasons much frequented by turtle, and has 
been«rOcSiasionally visited by men of war stationed in India ; but a great 
number of lives have been lost, it being extremely dangerous and unhealthy 
for people to remain on shore during the night. 

PEGU.—The coast of Pegu extends from Ava, or Persaim River, to 
the Gulph of Martaban, and is generally low and woody, intersected by 
many rivers, with reefs and shoal water extending along it to a considerable 
distance. Rangoon River, called also Si^an and Pegu River, is the only 
place on this coast frequented by European ships. The entrance to the 
river is known by a grove of trees, about fifteen miles to the S. W., called 
China Buckeer. This mark, ships that are bound into the river, first 
endeavour to make. 

RANGOON. — This town is about twenty miles up a considerable 
branch of the principal river, havilfg a bar, on w^ich are only about two 
fathoms at low water ; but the perpendicular rise and fall of the tide is fre- 
quently 21 feet. Ships bound into the river should anchor at its entrance, 
and make the signal for a pilot, or dispatch a boat into the river for one, if , 
the weatlier be favourable. 

Rangoon stretches along the banks of the river about a mile, and is 
not more than the third of a mile in breadth; The city is a square, sur- 
rounded by a. high stockade ; and on the N. side it is further strengthened 
by a fosse, across which a wooden bridge is thrown ; ia this face there are 
two gates, but in each of the others only one. On the S. side towards the 
riveri«^il||iich is about 20 or 30 yards from the palisade, there are a number 
of hutsj" !and three wharfs with cranes for landing goods, which enable 
ships I ; liver and receive cargoes expeditiously, apd without the use of 
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small craft. The Custom-house IS built of brick and mortar, and covered 
with tiles, having within a number of piatforms for the reception of bale- 
goods. Close to the principal wharf are two commodious wooden houses, 
used by the merchants as an Exchange, where they usually meet in the cool 
of the morning and evening, to converse, and transact business. The streets 
of the town are narrow, but clean, and well paved ; there are numerous 
channels to carry off the rain, over which strong planks are laid, *to prevent 
an interruption of intercourse. The houses are raised on posts from the 
ground, the smaller supported by bamboos, the larger by strong timbers. 
All the officers of Government, the most opulent merchants, and persons 
of consideration, live within the fort ; shipwrights and people of inferior 
rank, inhabit the suburbs. Rangoon ,was takJjii by the British in 1824*. 

This town, having long been the asylum of insolvent debtors from tlic^ 
different settlements in India, is crowded with foreigners of desperate for- 
tunes, who, for the most part, support themselves by carrying on a petty 
trade. Here are to be met fugitives from all countries in the east. The 
Exchange exhibits a motley assemblage, such as few towns of much greater 
magnitude can produce. Malabars, Moguls, Persees, Armenians, Portu- 
guese, French, and English all mingle here, and are engaged in various 
brandies of commerce. The Persees, Armenians, and a few Mussulmen 
engross tlie greater part of the trade ; and individuals from their number 
are frcxjuenlly selected by Government, to fill employments of trust that 
relate to track*, and transactions with foreigners. 

Heavy complaints have been made of oppression at Rangoon. In 1819, 
the commanders of two vessels were not only subjected to heavy fines, but 
to confinement, upon pretended charges of maltreating their crews. 

The river of Rangoon is very commodious for building and repairing 
ships. The Vorests produce inexhaustible quantities of teak timber, and tlie 
banks of the river are so soft and flat, that there is little need of labour for 
the formation of docks^ Ships of considerable burthen, from 600 to 900 
tons, have been built here, of excellent workmanship, and of the best ma- 
terials. 

Tuade. — The commerce carried on here is not to a considerable extent. 
Piece-goods form the most material part of the imports from India, and arc 
generally of common kinds of British commodities. Broad cloth of two 
colours, one side red, ilie other green or blue^ is in great request, being 
used for mantles in the cold season. 

The chief exports are teak timber in balks, called duggies and allies, 
keel pieces, mast-fishes, planks, and sheathing boards. They have other 
limber in great abundance, but it is seldom exported, pailicularly an iiilb- 
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rior kind of cedar, both red and white, called jarroll, and which is used 
here chiefly for compass and crooked timber, in ship-building. 

The prices of timber at Rangoon in IS22 were as follow : — Mast 
pieces 260 to 500 ticals each ; duggies 12 to 16 ticals each; shinbins 12 
to 14 ticals pei‘ pair ; pipe staves 20 to 25 ticals per 100 ; sheathing 
boards TO ticals per 100. 

Pegu also produces rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and other precious 
stones; iron, copper, tin, lead, wood oil, earth oil, wax, dammer, ele- 
phants' teeth, cutch, and silver. The iron is said to be of so excellent a 
quality, as to be little inferior to steel ; but Europeans who build ships at 
Rangoon, generally carry their iron work, ready forged, from the English 
Presidencies, particularly from, Calcutta. 

Port Charges. — The import and export charges on a ship, of what- 
ever burthen she may be, and presents to the principal men, &c. used to be 
as follow ; but a more recent report makes the charges somewhat higher, 
and they vary from time to time at the pleasure of the Shalibunder, or 
Port Officer, who, in 1819, was an English subject, named Gibson. 

Messenger belonging. to the King 115 Ticals. 

The head Government altogether 650 ditto. 

The Iving''s 80 ditto. 

Lidgena, petty writers, &c. 75 ditto. 

Chantry 10 ditto. 

Door-keeper 10 ditto. 

Anchorage dues 30 ditto. 

Sundry cliarges on clearing out the ship, 

Cups, jdates, and soft sugar 30 ditto. 

h'owls, hogs, he. for breakfast 20 ditto. 

Pilotage in and ()ut of Rangoon 300 ditto. 

A boat to take tlie pilot out 25 ditto. 

forming a total of 1345 ticals. A new ship built in the river, on procetMiing 
on her first voyage, is exempt from the port-charges, but she is afterwards 
subject to all charges, as other ships. 

Ditties. — The duty levied on all goads imported was 12 per cent., 
except on timber, which w^as 1 per cent. ; goods exported paid 5 per cent. 
All canvas, cordage^ wrought iron, and other stores, imported for tlie equip- 
ment of a ship building at Rangoon, were subject to half duty. Presents to 
the Princes, Ministers, &c, are necessary ; and the more liberally they are 
given, the more accommodation is experienced in the transacting of business. 

Sifice^^the occupation of Rangoon by the British forces, the following 
duf* j ' been imposed upon the under-mentioned articles, viz : 4 rupees 
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and upon all other import and export articles 8 per cent, except upon tim- 
ber, which bears a duty of 2 per cent. only. 

Regulations. — Manifest of cargo must be delivered, including ammu- 
nition, arms, &c. Every article omitted is liable to seizure. Every time 
a person lands from the ship, he must submit to be searched at the Custom- 
house, or Godown. v. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Oxen and buffaloes are plentiful, 
but are not permitted to be killed, on account of the religious prejudices of 
the natives ; they can therefore only be obtained clandestinely. Poultry is 
abundant, and as reasonable as at Calcutta. Hogs, goats, and deer are 
numerous, and the latter forms the principal food of the Europeans and 
natives. Rice, fruit, and vegetables are likewise plentiful. Water is ob- 
tained from the river, or from wells in the town. 

Coins. — The Burmans, like the Chinese, have no coin. Silver in 
bullion^ and lead, are the current monies of the country ; weight and purity 
are of course the standard of value, and in the ascertainment of both, the 
natives are exceedingly scrupulous and expert. 

What foreigners call a tical, or tackal, properly kiat, is the most 
general piece of silver in circulation ; it weighs 10 dwts. 10.75 grs., and is 
thus divided : — 

Tubhees equal to 1 Moo. 

2 Moos H 1 Math. 

4 Maths „ ...1 TicaL 

100 Ticuls ,1 1 Vis. 

The Burmans keep their accounts in decimals, after the manner of the 
Chinese. 

Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the capital, where they 
are stamped, . and afterwards circulated throughout the empire ; the use of 
any others is prohibited. 

The Bankers, called by foreignei's Pyrnons, are likewise workers in 
silver, and assayers of metal. This class of people is very numerous, and 
indispensably necessary, as no stranger can undertake either to pay or 
receive money without having it first examined. Eveiy merchant has a 
banker of this description, with whom he deposits all his cash, and who, 
for receiving and paying, gets an established commission of 1 per cent. ; ir\ 
consideration of wdiich, he^ is responsible for the (iiiaiity of what goes 
through his hands, and a breach of trust is very seldom heard of. 

The quantity of alloy varilfe in the silver current in different parts of 
the empire. At Rangoon it is adulterated 23 per cent. In pure, or what 
is called flowered silver, all royal dues arc paid. The several modifications 
arc as follow ♦ 
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Roum or pure Silver. Rouassee * or 20 per cent, alloy. 

Hounika or 5 per cent, alloy. Moowadzoo or 25 ditto. 

Rounizee ..or 10 ditto. Woonibo or 30 ditto. 

Any person may have his silver either purified or depreciated to what- 
ever standard he chuscs. The nearest silversmith will perform the work 
free from charge ; as the bringer by the operation must lose a trifle, wliich 
the artist gains ; the small quantity of metal that adheres to th^ cinicible, 
being his profit. 

Weights and Me.\sures.— T he Weights are the moo, tual, vis, and 
candy, and are thus divided r-- 

100 Moos......:* ^.cqual to ....1 Tual. 

100Tuals,.,i » ....I Vis. 

150 «. ..1 Candy. 

The vis is considered equal to 3 lbs. 6 bz. 6.33 drs., and the candy to 
500 lbs. avoirdupois. ^ ^ 

Rice is sold by a measure called tayndanng, or basket ; the weight is 
16 vis, about 63| lbs. : it is said to be 66 lbs. 

The measures of length are the paulgaut, or inch, 18 of w^hich compose 
the taim, or cubit. The saundaung, or royal cubit, is equal to 22 inches, 
but varies according to the will of the King, 

The dha, or bamboo, consists of 7 royal cubits ; 1000 dhas make 1 
dain, or Burman league, equal to 2 English miles, and 2 furlongs; the 
league is also subdivided into tenths. ' 

ARTICLES PROCURABLE AT RANGOON, WITH DIRECTIONS. 

E.MiTii Oil, or Petroleum, {Mitti-tel^ Hind., Neft^ Arab ), a name 
given to a liquid bituminous substance, which flows between stones or rocks, 
and different places In the earth. This oil differs in lightness, smell, con- 
sistence, and inflammability, in its several specimens. Authors have dis- 
tinguialjed many varieties : the principal are naphtha, petroleum, and 
mineral pitch. 

Naphtha is the thinnest of the liquid bitumens, perfectly fluid, colour- 
less, of a strong smell, not hlghlyMragrant, extremely subtile, so light as 
to swim on water, spreading to a large surface, and highly inflammable. 
By tbs i* htest contact of a billing body^ it takes lire, and burns with a 
copious bli^ph yellow flame, a penetrating odour, and much smoke. 

pETRotEUM, properly so called, is in consistence next to naphtha, but 
grosser and thicker ; of h reddish or brown colour, but so light as to swim 
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ill spirits of wine ; it is inflammable, of a bitter taste, and Its smell strong 
and penetrating. 

Aspiialtum, or mineral pitch, is already described in page 71. 

In the neighbourhood of Rangoon are many petroleum wells. 

Emeralds are to be met with at Pegu. They are of a shining, trans^ 
parent, dark grass green colour, generally of a round or oval form, seldom 
as large as a hazeLnut. It is rare to find the colour pure, and of good 
strength ; hence such specimens are highly valued. In the choice of eme- 
ralds great care should be taken to avoid all fouls, or spots within, to which 
they are very subject, and which materially depreciate them. 

Gar^3ets are met with at Pegu, and other parts of the East Indies; 
they are of various sizes, from an inch in diameter to the size of a pin's 
head, and in roundish or oblong pieces, apparently polished. They should 
be chosen as large as possible, free from specks, flaws, and other impurities, 
and the colour of the Juice of a ripe mulberry. The drill holes should be 
small, and not broken or flawed round. They are occasionally imported in 
large I'ough pieces, undrilled. 

Rubies are produced in I’egu, and occasionally some very excellent 
ones may b(* procured ; they are of four kinds, ruby, spinelle ruby, ba~ 
lass ruby, and rubvcelle. 

The ruby is a transparent gem, of a beautiful reddish colour, not like 
that of vermilion, but of blood, or cochineal. They are generally found 
very small, about the size of a large pin’s head, of a roundish or oval form, 
but are met with of one and two carats, and sometimes much larger. They 
should be chosen of a lively fine colour ; the deeper the red, the larger the 
stone, and the clearer it is, without flaws or veins, the more it is esteemed. 
The pale and veiny stones should be rejected. 

The spinelle ruby is nearly of the same colour as the true rub) , but has 
not its beauty and splendour. 

The balass ruby is more of the colour of crimson, and when well po- 
lished, is a handsome stone. 

The rubycellc is red, with a cast of yellow in it, and is the least valuable 
of the kind. 

According to Dutens, a perfect ruby, if it weighs more than three carats 
and a half, is of greater value than a diamond of the same weight, such 
stones being remarkably scarce : a stone of one carat, and jierfect, he esti- 
mates to be worth ten guineas ; two carats forty guineas, and three carats 
one hundred and fifty guineas. 

MARTABAN. — This town is situated on the N. side of a river, in 
lat. 10^^ 28" N., about 20 leagues to the 1). of Rangoon river. A large island. 
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called Buga, fronts the entrance of the river, the proper channel into which 
is to the E. of the island, between it and the main land, having a bar at the 
entrance ; the distance from which to the town of Martaban is about seven 
leagues. 

Martaban was formerly a place of considerable trade, and once the capi- 
tal of an independent kingdom; but it was taken by the King of Ava, who 
reduced the place to ashes, and sunk large vessels with stones at the mouth 
of the port, so that at present only small ships can enter. It still retains its 
potteries, and manufactures large jars, some of which will contain two hogs- 
heads. 

TAVAY. — Tavay Point, on which stands a pagoda, is in lat. 13® 33' N., 
and long. 98® 6' E., and forms the W. side of the entrance of Tavay river. 
The river runs in a N. direction, and about eight leagues up are the fort 
and town of Tavay, seldom visited by Europeans. Inside the Point there is 
good anchorage for large ships ; it is convenient for wooding and watering. 
Water is procured at a small brook, a.short distance to the N. of the Point. 

MERGUI is situated on the principal branch of the Tenasseiim River, 
in lat. about 12® 12' N. and long. 98® 24' E. Large ships anchor in the 
roads, with a small Island called Mandramacan, which forms the S. W. side 
of the river’s entrance, bearing S. distant 3 or 4 miles. The town of Mergui 
is about six miles up the river ; vessels of moderate size, by taking pilots, 
can go over the bar into the river, and anchor opposite the town, in 5 fa- 
thoms water. 

Trade.— It is frequented to procure provisions and refreshments. 
There are many Mahometan merchants, and natives of India, who carry on 
the remaining trade of the place, which under a better government would be 
much increased. The articles principally in demand, and which are imported 
from several parts of India, are iron, Madras piece-goods, salt, tobacco, kc. 
Their principal exports are tin, elephants’ teeth, and rice. Chintz, and other 
fine painted goods, will, if the market be not overstocked, find immediate 
vent. There is abundance of fine timber, and many carpenters here. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — The oxen here are good, but, from 
religious motives, are difficult to be procured. Other articles are plentiful 
and cheap. Fish are very fine, abundant, and cheap. Fire-wood and water 
are easily procured. 

Coins. — The principal is the tical, worth about half a Spanish dollar. 

Weight. — The China pecul h mostly used. 

TENASSERIM is situated about 30 miles up the river, on the S. side, 
and is a place of considerable trade. The whole of this coast from Marta- 
ban formed a part of the dominions of the King of Siam ; but after conll- 
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nued wars between that nation and the Burmans, the latter power obtained 
possession of the coast of Tenasserim, with the two important ports of Mer- 
gui and Tavay ; acquisitions of great moment, when considered either in a 
political or commercial light. 

The narrow part of the continent, which separates the Bay of Bengal 
from the Gulph of Siam, is sometimes called the Isthmus of Kraw. The 
whole extent of coast, from Tavay to Junkceylon, is generally called the 
Coast of Tenasserim, having several bays and harbours, seldom visited by 
Europeans. 

JUNKCEYLON, or JAN-SYLAN. — This island is divided from the 
continent by a narrow isthmus of sand, about a mile in length, and half a 
mile in breadth, and is covered at high water ; it shuts up, on the N. part, 
an excellent harbour, called Popra, where a vessel drawing 20 feet water 
may get in, on the spi'ings, over a mud bar. Tlie island extends from lut, 
8'^ 9' to T 46' N., and is about 24 miles long, and 10 broad. A high moun- 
tain on its S. part is in long. 98^ 20' E. 

The place where shij)s generally anchor, is in a good road, well shel- 
tered behind a small island, joined to the main at low water, in lat. 8^ 10' N- 
On the main, opposite to this island, is a creek, that leads to a village called 
Terowa, consisting of about 80 houses, buDt of timber, and covered with 
palm-leaves. Here I’esides the Viceroy, or Governor, from the Court of 
Ava . On the S. W. side of the island is another, good harbour, where 
vessels occasionally stop. 

Trade. — A considerable trade used formerly to be earned on here ; but 
in consequence of orders from the Burman Government, the use of opium is 
forbidden to the natives, and a heavy duty laid on the exportation of tin. 
The trade has much declined. It is occasionally visited by country ships, 
wdiich bring the following articles Coarse cutlery, China ware, iron in 
bars, looking-glasses, opium, piece-goods, steel in faggots, tobacco, and 
woollens. 

The Malay and Buggess proas, previous to the establishments at Pinang 
and Singapore, used to exchange their produce here, which consisted of 
Buggess cambays, Java painted cloths and handkerchiefs, China gongs, brass 
utensils, the blue and white coarse cloths, called kangan, &c. wdth the country 
vessels for opium, giving in exchange the tin they procured here for their 
owm imports. 

The principal exgprt is tin, of which article upwards of 800 tons have 
been in some years exported ; a few elephants" teeth are occasionally to be 
met with. The tin ore is here pounded in wooden mortars. Before it is 
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reduced to powder, it is roasted in pits, and a quantity of pure tin is obtained 
by this first process. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Bullocks and buffaloes, wild hogs, 
and deer are to be had; also common poultry, but not in abundance. 
Rice and various vegetables, with several kinds of tropical fruits, are to be 
procured. The water is good, and got with little difficulty. 

Coins and Weights. — All kinds of Indian coins pass current here; 
but the preference is given to Spanish dollars. They have not the small 
cash in circulation, as at Acheen and other places. They have certain pieces 
of tin, sliaped like the under half of a cone, called poot, which are used on 
the island as money, weighing about three pounds : these are also their 
weights : — 

3 Punchers equal to 1 Poot. 

4 Foots « ' 1 V'is. 

10 Vis.. „ ..1 Capin. lbs. oz, dr. 

8 Capins 1 Babar =r 4B5 . ^ . c>J avoir. 

which is equal to Bengal factory maunds. The China pecul is in use 
here, by which tin is generally sold; the price varying from 12 to 16 Spa- 
nish dollars per pecul. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS. — This group comprehends the Great and 
Little Andaman, and the small islands in the vicinity ; they are situated on 
the E. side of the Bay of Bengal, about three degrees from the Coast of Te- 
nasserim. 

GREAT ANDAMAN is about 43 leagues long from N. to S., and 
its breadth varies from 6 to 10 leagues. About 5 leagues from the N. ex- 
treme of the island, on the E. side, is Port Cornwallis, inlat. IS"" 20' N. and 
long. 92*^ 5r E., a very good bay and harbour, so named from Admiral 
Cornwallis, who was anxious to make it a naval station. The dwellings of 
the natives are the most wretched hovels imaginable ; three or four posts 
stuck in the ground, and fastened together at the top in the form of a 
cone, over which a kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves 
of trees. The people are ferocious, crafty, and revengeful, and the least 
civilized of any perhaps in the world. 

These islands are covered with wood, fit for building and many other 
purposes ; the most common are the poon, dammer, ebony, soondry, and 
bindy : many of them afford timbers and planks fit for the construction of 
ships, and others might answer for masts. A tree gnaws here to an enor- 
mous size, one having been found to measure 30 feet in circumference, pro- 
ducing a very rich dye, w hich might be of use in manufacture. 
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Provisions, — Port Cornwallis abounds in a great variety of fish 

mullets, soles, pomfrets, rock fish, skait, gurnets, sable, eockup, seer fish, 
snappers, &c. likewise prawns, vshriinps, and cray-fish, 

LITTLE ANDAMAN is about 30 miles to the S. of thefonner; 
28 miles long, and 17 broad, but does not afford any harbour, though to]e> 
rable anchorage may be had near its coast ; it is therefore never frequented . 

The wild appearance of these islands, and the well-known disfiosition 
of the natives, Iiave deterred navigators from visiting them ; and thev 
have justly dreaded a shipwreck on them, more than foundering on the 
ocean : for though it is known that many vessels have been wrecked upon 
their coasts, an instance does not occur of any of the crews being saved, 
or a single person returning to give an account of such a disaster. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS. — This cluster of islands extends N. N. W. io 
S. S. E. near GO leagues, and contains seven principal islands, with eleven oi 
twelve smaller ones. The northernmost bears from the Little Andaman 
S. 27 E. 20 leagues, and is called 

CAR NICOBAR. — It is about six miles long, and five broad, its centre 
in lat 9 ' 10' N. long. 92^ 5ff E., very low and level, and appears at a dis- 
taiiee as if entirely covered with trees; the island has good soundings every 
where, fia e fi om danger. It is very populous and the inhabitants are a 
qui{*t, hr)nest, and iiioftensive people ; their houses are generally built upon 
the bead), in villages of 15 or 20 each, and each house contains a family of 
20 persons or upwards. These habitations are raised upon wooden pillar-, 
about 10 feet from the ground : they are round, and having nowindo\u , 
look like bee-hives covered with thatch : the entry is by a trap-door belov» , 
wdiere the fmiiily mount hj a ladder, which is drawn up at night. 'Die 
limber on the island is of many sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remark- 
ably large, affording excellent materials for building or repairing ships. 

Thahe. — T he coco-nuts produced on tliese islands are reckoned the 
finest in this part of India, Most of the country ships boutid to Pegu 
from either of the coasts of India, stop here, in order to procure^ a cargo 
of coco-nuts, in exchange for which they take the following articles, 

Cloth of diflerent colours, hatchets, and hanger blades, which ilic^y 
use to cut the nuts down wdih: tobacco and arrack are acceptable, but 
expected as presents. The natives have no money of tlieir own, noi- 
allow any value to those of other countries, further than as ornaments ; 
however, they are good judges of gold and silver, and it is no easy 
matter to impose baser metals on them as such. They purchase a much 
larger quantity of cloth than is consumed upon their own island, which 

X 
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is intended for Chowry, a smaU island to the S. of theirs, to which a 
large fleet of their boats sails every year, about the month of November, 
to exchange cloth for cowries. The village is on the N. E. side of 
Chowry, abreast of which you may anchor in SO fathoms, sandy ground. 

pROvisioKs AND Repiieshmekts. — This island, being very fertile, pro- 
duces abundance of fruits— oranges, lemons, citrons, bananas, and pine- 
apples ; the only animals are hogs, which are plentiful, remarkably fat, 
being fed on coco-nuts ; they have likewise fowls, pigeons, several kinds 
of wild fowls, excellent yams, and sweet potatoes. 

To the S. of Car Nicobar"* are three small islands — Terressa, Bem- 
bocka, and Katchull, seldom visited by Europeans. About five miles to 
the E, of Katchull is 

NONCOWRY HARBOUR, in lat. 8° N. long. 93" 41' E., one of 
the best harbours in the East Indies, formed by the islands of Carmorta 
and Noncovvry; it is of very easy access, and will hold 40 sail of 
large ships, in the greatest security, sheltered from all winds, about half 
a mile from the shore, with the additional advantage of two entrances, 
that may serve for going in and out in both monsoons. 

CARMORTA. — This island, to the N. of the harbour, is about 16 
miles long, and in no place above ^ wide ; the principal port is on the 
W. side of it, at the foot of a high mountain ; the island is almost co- 
vered with trees, among which are three or four sorts of poon, very fit 
for masts, and for building. Sugar-canes grow here without cultivation ; 
and it produces ihe finest yams in India, besides several excellent kinds 
of fruits. “Water is got in wells; but in the dry season it is rather 
scarce, owing to the small number of wells sunk by the natives. 

NONCOWRY, which gives its name to the harbour, is about four 
miles long on each side, being of a triangular form, and separated from 
Carmorta by a narrow channel; it affords the same fruits as Carmorta, 
but is more covered with wood. 

The Sombreiro Channel, bounded on the N. side by the islands 
Katchull and Noncowry, and by Meroe on the S. side, is very safe, and 
about seven leagues wide. In August 1820, the Prince Regent India- 
man sailed through the passage .between Meroe and the small island 
called Track, and had no soundings with 30 fathoms line. 

Tkade. — At the commencement of the N. E. monsoon, the natives 
sail in large canoes to Car Nicobar to trade ; and for cloth, iron, to- 
bacco, and some other articles, which they obtain from Europeans, they 
give in exchange the produce of their own island, consisting of coco- 
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nuts, oil, canoes, birds’-nests, tortoise-shell, ambergris, &c. With respect 
to the latter article, which is sometimes met with here, the natives have 
learned a mode of adulterating it ; therefore it is seldom genuine. Birds'- 
nests are found among the rocks, and a great variety of beautiful shells 
met with on the shore. Money being of no use here, the country ships 
purchase coco-nuts, four for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of 
blue calico, and a bottle of coco-nut oil for four leaves of tobacco. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Hogs, fowls, and fruit are plen- 
tiful ; the sea abounds with excellent fish, and the islands are much fre- 
quented by turtle. Water is procured from wehs at Carmorta, and fire- 
wood may be got with the greatest ease on any of the islands. 

The Great and Little Sambelong are but little known ; they ai*e, 
however, said to be very populous. Ail the islands, except the Quoin, 
and some ol* the smaller ones, are inhabited. 


SECTION XXIIL 

MALAY PIININSITLA AND SINGAPORE. 


The coast between Junkceyion and Queda is fronted by numerous 
islands of various sizes ; and inside most of the groups, and between them, 
are passages for small vessels, but large ships generally sail outside. The 
country of Queda extends from the River Trang, in lat. 7® SO N. to that 
of Carian in lat. 5" KV N.; its length is about 150 miles, and its breadth 
from 20 to 35 miles. From Trang to PurlLs the coast is sheltered by many 
islands and sandbanks navigable for small vessels only ; the entire country 
is exceedingly well watered, and fertile. Twenty-three rivers, all navigable 
for proas, and many of them for larger vessels, empty themselves* into the 
sea ; the principal is 

PU R LI S. This river is. deep andnarrow ; at its entrance is a small sandy 
island, on which stands a fishing village. The bar of the river is very long, with 

K ‘s? 
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only 10 feet water upon it at sj)ring tides ; the l«)wn is situated 1 ot 5 nuh*?! 
from this entrance, in a valley encompassed with steep hills. I’ulo Ladda 
and several other islands lie to the W. of this port, about 5 leagues. The Great 
l^-adda is inliabited by a race of Malays, who are in general great t hieves, 
and commit frequent acts of jnracy. There is exceeding good anchorage on 
the iv side of them, sulHcient lor the largest fleet, \vilh a plentiful supply of 
wood and w ater at hand. On the S. W. side is a harbour, wbere the Trencli 
refitted and masted, after an engagement with Commodore Barnet in 1745. 

QLIEDA, the principal seaport, called Qualla Batrang, is in latitude 
i) G N. The river is navigable for vessels of 300 tons, but its entrance is 
choked up by a mud bank, miles in length, with about 12 feet water in 
spring tides. Large ships anchor about 4 miles olf, in 6 or (i fathoms, the 
entrance of the river bearing E. N. E. and a mountain called the Elephant 
N. E. The river is about 300 yards wide ; both shores are nuidd\, and 
have swampy plains covered with jangle. Seven miles up tlie rivei is 
Allestar; ail vessels that pass the bar, can go to xVlIostur: the rivej* is nai- 
rnw'y but deep. Ab()ut two years ago, the Rajahor King of Quecla, was dis- 
possessed of his territory by the Siamese, during their w’ar with the Bunnans. 
Tiie inhabitants liave emigrated in considerable numbers to Pinaag. 

Queda contains about 300 houses, inhabited l)y Chinese, Chulias, and 
Malays. It was formerly a place of considerable trade ; but since the esta- 
blishments at TTdo Piiiang and Singapore, tiie Malay proas have carried 
tlie greater part of their trade thither, lor the European and coiinlry shij)> 
bound to China. 

— Cpiuni and Spanish dollars form the principal jiarl of 
cargoes of tlie country ships. For the latter you arc certain of procuring 
gtiuds, if any are to be bad ; and frequently a few chests ol’ opium w ill bring 
ii good jirice. The Chinese junks import coarse China-w are in considerabie 
<|uanlities, thin irons, pans, gongs, wdiite and blue cloths, and oilier articles 
suitable to the Malay market. 

The chief produce of Queda is tin, whicli is brought Irom a distant jiart 
of the interior by water; but betAh de nier, bees’ wax, birds’-iie^t'^, cautch, 
dannner, flsh-^iiaws, rice, rattans, and sharks’-fins, are to be procured in 
their w’ay to China. These compose the return cargo of the ( liinese junks, 
and of the few" country ships which vi^it this place. 

Duties. — Before the troubles here, the duties were 21, per cent, only, 
and few impositions were met with. Presents are necessary. 

PiiovisiONS AND Refreshments. — Bullocks, with poultry of various 
kinds, fruits, and vegetables, are in abundance. Very good water is pro- 
cured from the river at au inconsideralde exjience 
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Coins and Weights.^ — Spanish dollars are the principal coin. All 
goods are weigjied by the China dotchin, or wooden steelyards ; but English 
scales and weights are in common use. The bahar is 424 lbs. avoirdupois. 

QUALLA MOORBA, about 18 miles to the S. of Queda, is a large 
river^ deep and rapid ; the water here is always fresh to the sea ; the heavy 
surge, which breaks upon this shore during the S. W, monsoon, has, by op- 
posing the current from the river, formed a dangerous sandbank, extending 
3 miles out to sea, and on which there is only one fathom water. This 
river is, however, convenient, on account of its situation in respect to 
the tin mines. The annual produce here is about 1000 peculs ; this small 
quantity is not, however, owing to the scarcity of ore, but to the want of 
hands, and to tlie few people employed being badly paid. 

PRY RIVER is abreast the N. point of Pulo Pinang ; it has a nnid 
bar, with 12 or 13 feet water on it in spring tides. The town is at the 
entrance of the river. 

PIJLO TEECOOS, a rocky islet, off the N. E. point of Pulo Pinang. 

In Pulo Teecoos Bay, a settlement has recently been formed, and an 
emporium established, which Sfeems already to have attracted a considerable 
trade in Malay productions. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND.— This island, called by the 
Malays Pulo Pinang, extends from latitude 5° 16' to 5"^ 30' N. ; it is of an 
irregular four-sided figure, the N. side being the longest, and the S. the 
shortest ; it is near 5 leagues in length, and 7 or 8 miles in breadth. The 
N. W. end of the island is high uneven land; and excepting the S. part, 
and the E.-side, wliere tlie town is built, and where there is a considerable 
tract of low land cultivated conlignoiis to the sea, the rest of the island is all 
high, and covered with trees. About 5 miles W. from the fort stands a 
mountain, 2170 feet high, on which signals are displayed for ships approach- 
ing the island. 

Prince of Wales’s Island is separated from the Malay Peninsula by a 
narrow strait about two miles broad, which forms the harbour, and affords 
excellent anchorage; for the largest ships : there is also an inner harbour, 
where ships may receive every kind of repair that can be performed 
without going into dock. The S. ch^nel may be entered by ships drawling 
under 18 feet water ; pilotshaving been lately stationed at Pulo Jarajah, 
who come out on the proper signal, and carry the ships into the harbour. 

Port Cornwallis is built on the N.E. point of the island, and is in latitude 
5^' 24 N., and longitude 100*^ 21' E.; it was originally b^dly consto£|ed^ 
and large sums have been spent upon it without completing it. The sea hil. 
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of late years made encroachments on the N. face of the fort, and along the 
esplanade, and for upwards of a mile in that direction. 

The town, called George Town by the English, and Panjang Panaique 
by the Malays, is of considerable extent ; bounded on the N. and E. by the 
sea, on the S* by a small rirer, and on the W. by the high road. The 
streets, which cross each other at right angles, are spacious and airy ; the 
principal ones are now properly raised and drained, and the town has in 
consequence improved much in appearance and cleanliness. There is a 
large pier for landing and shipping goods, to which fresh water is con- 
ducted by pipes. ^ 

Since the island has become the seat of Government, considerable alter- 
ations have taken place in every department. A Government house, a 
church, a jail, and several substantial bridges have been built ; the fortifi- 
cations have been improved and strengthened, and the public roads repaired 
and widened. I'he inhabitants have greatly increased ; by the census in 
June 1822, the numbers of all nations amounted to 45,127, including 400 
Europeans. 

Pulo Pinang was originally granted to the East India Company by the 
King of Queda, at the request of Captain Francis Light, of the Country 
service, who had married his daughter. The Bengal Government, seeing 
the island so peculiarly adapted as a mercantile station for vessels from all 
the Malay ports, the Moluccas, Borneo, Celebes, and the Phillipine Islands, 
did not hesitate to accept the King of Queda’’s grant ; conceiving that, by an 
establishment properly secured, the Bengal trade with that of China would 
be connected, and from the conduct of the Dutch, it became necessary to 
have a port where the Country ships might meet the Eastern mcrcliants, as 
well for the promotion of that valuable commerce, as to afford a windward 
station of refreshment and repair to the King's, the Company's, and the 
country ships. In 1805, the Court of Directors, in consideration of the coiir- 
venient position of the island, formed it into a regular government. 

Trade. — Pinang has few productions of its own to export, besides 
areca and pepper ; of the latter a large quantity is grown ; but it is a 
mart for the commodities of China and the Eastern islands. The 
European articles imported compreh^id a vast variety calculated for the 
Malay, Chinese, and Eastern markets. Large quantities of woollens, metals, 
&c. have been sent out by the Company since it became a separate Govern- 
ment. Considerable supplies of Bengal and Madras piece-goods are imported 
for the Malay trade. Opium is likewise an important article of import at 
Pinang ; besides the quantity exported, 2B chests are annually consumed by 
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tbe IVT alay ary:! Chinese inhabitants, yielding a revenue of nearly 4000 dol- 
lars monthly, li'om the farm of tbe inonopoly. The drug is submitted to a 
simple operation, by which a first and second sort of extract is made, called 
chaudoo, pi-evious to its being retailed. It is calculated that the consumer 
pays between S4 and 25,000 per cent above the prime cost. 

The Malay proas from the various ports on Sumatra, on the Malay 
Peninsula, and from the islands to the E. as far as New Guinea, import the 
following commodities: — Arrack of Java, beech de mer, betel-nut, benja- 
min, brimstone, birds’-nests, blackwood, bh'ds of paradise, bezoar stones, 
cutch, cloves, ditto oil, canes, camphire, clove bark, cajeputa oil, dammer, 
diamonds, dragon’s blood, elephants’ teeth, gutta gambir, gold-dust, mace, 
ditto oil, nutmegs, ditto oil, precious stones, pearls, pepper, rice, rattans, 
ditto ground, redwood, spars, sago, stickJac, tin/ limber, tortoise-shell, 
and wax. 

From China are brought the following articles for the Malays, and the 
use of the Europeans and Chinese China-ware, China camphire, copper- 
ware, China-root, fireworks, iron utensils, lackered ware, nankeens^ sugar, 
sweetmeats, silk piece-goods, tea, tutenague, umbrellas, and wearing 
apparel. 

Doties. — On Imports. Woollens, including manufactures of wool or 
worsted thread ^ or yarn, unmanufactured metals, canvas, cordage, and 
marine stores, in British ships ; also grain, bullion, and precious stones, are 
free of duty. All other articles of British produce, in British ships, pay 
per cent, on the invoice. All articles of foreign produce, and Madeira wune, 
in British ships, 5 per cent, on invoice : — these articles imported into a port 
in British India, and shipped from thence to Pinang, are not subject to duty 
de 710 VO, if accompanied with a certificate that the duty has been paid ; or if 
a drawback has been received, the difference only will be levied. The afore- 
going articles in foreign European or ^American ships, pay 8 per cent, on 
invoice. Articles tbe produce of China, in ships under British colours, 3 per 
cent, on invoice ; under foreign European colours, 6 per cent. Goods im- 
ported under British colours, from places W. of the River Aracan, not having 
px’eviously paid duty at a British port, 4 per cent, on invoice. Goods the 
produce of British possessions to the E. of Pinang, in British vessels, not 
having paid duty on export hither^ 3 per cent, on invoice. Pepper, nutmegs, 
cloves, and mace, per cent, on the current price, to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. Salt, 5 dollars per coyang. , Oil, ghee, lard, and tobacco, 5 per 
cent on the invoice. All merchandise imported in foreign European or 
American vessels, to pay double the duty, except as before provided for. 

Export -Marine stores, provisions^ and cabin stores fci the 
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use of vessels belonging to this port ; pepper, nutmegs, mace,, cloves, piece- 
goods, and cotton-wool, exported on square-rigged vessels, under British 
colours, are free of duty ; on foreign vessels, 21 per cent, on current price ; 
all other goods pay 21 per cent, on the current price, on British vessels ; 
on foreign vessels, 5 per cent. Goods not free of duty, transshipped in the 
harbour from British vessels, to be cliarged 2| per cent on the invoice price, 
except Malay articles, which are chained at current prices. Transshipments 
into foreign vessels, double duty. 

The arrack farmer has likewise the right of levying a duty of 1 
rupee on every gallon of spirits, and 3 rupees for every dozen of wine, beer, 
and brandy, imported and sold, in addition to the Customs. 

By a Government notification, the duties on the export of oil, ghcc, 
hogs** lard, salt, ancf tobacco ; and on goods the produce of Great Britain, 
Foreign Europe, America, China, and British India, as well as the duty on 
timber and planks from Ava, were suspended from August 1, 1823. 

Regulations. — A manifest must be delivered within 24 hours after 
arrival :* goods attempted to be landed will be charged with double duties, 
and if with intent to defraud the Customs, will be confiscated. When re- 
mission of duty is claimed for danAaged goods, they must be sold, and the 
duties levied on the proceeds. A port-clearance is not furnished until a cer- 
tificate is obtained from the Collector. 

Anchoeace Rates. — The following rates are payable to the Master- 
Attendant, on Foreign and British vessels: — 


For Vessels diav^ under 10 feet, 0 Spanish dollars j 


For Vessels drawing' 10 feet, 22 Spanish dollar 


from 10 to 12. . 

. . 8 ditto 

- - - - 20 ... . 

20 ditto 

.... 12 to 13. . 

. 10 ditto 

- - - 21 .... 

28 ditto 

14 to 15 . 

. 13 ditto ^ j 

1 - - - - 22 ... . 

, ‘ 31 ditto 

.... 15 to 10. . 

. 15 ditto i 

1 - - - - 23 , 

, 33 ditto 

.... 17 to 18.. 

, 20 ditto i 

i| - - - 21 . . . 

35 ditto 


Pilotage. — The rates in the S. channel are -I a Spanish dollar per foot. 
Port-Clearance is 2 Spanish dollars. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept by the Company in Spanish dollars, 
copangs, and pice ; lOqike making 1 copang, and 10 copangs 1 Spanish 
dollar. 


The merchants keep their accounts in Spanish doDars and cents. 
The current pice are coined on the island, being pieces of tin, nearly the 
size of an English penny ; they have the Company \s mark on one side, and 
are plain on the other : 100 of them ought to contain 4| catties of pure tin. 

On the exchange of dollars into pice there is a loss of 2 per cent, ; 
on dollars without the head, 10 per cent. ; and on dollars defaced, from 5 to 
J 0 per cent. * 
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In exchanges of the following money, 

A Spanish dollar passes for... 9 Sonant rupees, 3 annas. 


10 Star pagodas 15 to 16 Spanish dollars. 

£l Sterling 4 Ditto. 

218| Sonant Rupees..., ...100 Ditto. 

2091 Sicca ditto .,100 Ditto. 

220 J Bombay ditto 100 Ditto. 

425 Current ditto 100 Star pagodas, or 350 Madras rupees. 


Weights. — Gold and silver are weighed by the buncal, equal to 832 
grs., which is divided into 10 meams, and 192 sagas. A catty is 20 buncals, 
and weighs 34 oz. 13 dwts. 8 grs. 

The great weights are the following : — 

16 Talcs equal to 1 Catty. 

100 Catties « 1 Pecul. 

40 Peculs u ....i Coyang. 

There arc two peculs in the bazar, one of which, used to weigh tin and 
pepper, is 142 J lbs., and three of these make a bahar. . The C'hinese bazar 
pecul is 133? lbs. The merchants purchase by the former, and sell by the 
latter. 

Measures,— Grain, oil, and liquids are sold by the ganton, equal to 1 ^ 
gallon Eiigllsli : — 

4 Choopahs equal to .1 Ganton. 

10 Gautons ......... « 1 Parah. 

800 Ditto » .1 Coyang, = 217,320 cub. in. 

The parah, though nominally 10 gantons, is sometimes 5, 15, and 20. 

Cloth is measured by the astah, of 18 inches English. 

Land is measured by the orlong, equal to 80 English yards, divided 
into 20 jambas, 40 depas, and 160 astahs. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— Bullocks arm to be had for the 
ship’s crew at reasonable prices. Poultry and vegetables are in abundance, 
and cheap. Sheep are imported from Bengal, and are consequently dear. 
Goats are procured from the Peninsula and Sumatra, and w hen of a proper 
age, the meat is good. , There are also various kinds of tropical fruits ; and 
the harbour abounds with fish of an excellent quality. 

Ships wx‘re formerly supplied with water from the river, which is about 
a mile to the S. of the town ; but it was attended with considerable delay, 
and in consequence, to obviate which, the w^ater has been brought in pipe^ 
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to the pier^bead, where boats may have their casks fiQed with a hose from 
the cocks on the wharf, at the expence of a Spanish dollar per butt. 


ARTICLES PROCURABLE AT PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND, 
Brought hy Coasting Fesseis, and ohiefiy cakulaied for the China Market 


Agal Agal, a species of sea-weed, dissoluble into a glutinous substance 
like congee ; its principal use is for gumming silks and paper, as nothing 
equals it for paste, and it is not liable to be eaten by insects. The Chinese 
make a beautiful kind of lanthom, formed of netted thread, washed over 
with this gum, and which is extremely light and transparent. 

Argus Feathers.-— The Sumatra or Argus Pheasant is a bird of un- 
common magnificence, the plumage being perhaps the richest, without 
any mixture of gaudiness, of all the feathered race. It is about the size of 
a cock-turkey, and extremely difficult to be kept alive for any considerable 
time after it is caught ; never more than a month. Of the wing-feathers, 
the nine outer ones are pale yellow brown, marked with small dusky spots, 
as big as tares, on the outer, and smaller spots of white on the inner webs ; 
the eleven remaining quills are dark brown, marked with round and oblong 
spots on both webs, and on the nuter, near the shaft, a row of large eyes, 
from 12 to 15 in number, the largest an inch in diameter, somewhat re- 
sembling those in a peacock’s train. The tail consists of 14 feathers ; the 
two middle are three feet in length, the next IB inches, and gradually 
shortened to the outer ones, which are 12 inches only ; the colour is dusky 
brown dotted with white, and the two middle have round white spots, 
encircled wdth black on the outer, and brown irregular ones surrounded with 
dusky on the inner web. The feathers used to be much esteemed in 
England, but at present are little regarded. 

Bauachang, called by the Burmans Ngapi, is a species of caviar, 
esteemed a great dqjicacy by the Malays, and forms an article of trade 
amongst them, and to some parts of India, To Europeans it is very 
offensive, particularly the. black kind, which is the most common. The 
best sort, or the red balachang, is made of the spaiyn of shrimps, qr of the 
shrimps themselves ; they are, after boiling, exposed tp the sun to dry, then 
pounded in a mortar with salt, moistened with a little water, and forn>cd 
into cakes, which is the whole process. The black sort, used by the lower 
made of small fish prepared in the same manner. 

BjtAN OF St. The article no called is the small solid seed 
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of a fruit of the gourd kind, produced by a tree now called Ignatia anmtu 
(Munanoog and Cdntma^ Malay,) Rowing in some of the Eastern islands. 
The figure of this seed is irregular ; it is nearly the size of a small nutmeg, 
with a musky scent when fresh, and a taste somewhat bitter. Its external 
colour is grey, but it inclines to black when stripped of the thin skin which 
invests it ; the inside resembles a dark coloured jelly, but it is of as hard a 
consistence as horn, so that it is difficult to cut or break it. If grated 
(which is the easiest way of using it), it appears white in those places 
touched by the points of the grater, which deceives those who see it of that 
colour ; it must be cut through the middle with a knife driven by a hammer 
or mallet, in order to view its natural colour. 

Beech he Mer, (Becho do Mnr^) Trepan, a marine slug (nearly 
allied to the genus Onchidium) ; it is an article of trade from the Eastern 
islands to China, where it is considered as highly nourishing, and used in 
soups, &c. It very much resembles the large garden-slug in appearance, but 
is considerably larger, some weighing half a pound each. It is of two kinds, 
the black and white ; the black is what we commonly see, and is reputed the 
best ; the white is larger, and one kind of it is said to be most esteemed in 
China. It should be chosen in large pieces, well dried, and care taken that 
the worm is not in it. 

Benjamin, or Benzoin, {Luban^ Hind, and Arab.) is the concrete 
resinous juice of the Styraoc Bem^oe, a tree growing on Sumatra, not to any 
considerable size, and of no value as timber. When the trees have attained 
the age of 7 years, and are 6 or 8 inches in diameter, incisions are made in 
the bark, from whence the gum exudes, which is carefully pared off. It is 
denominated head, belly, and foot. 

Heat), the purest, comes from the incisions during the first three years, 
and is white, inclining to yellow, soft and fragrant : — this is again divided 
into Europe and India head, of which the first is superior, and is the only 
sort adapted to the home market ; the latter, with most of the inferior sorts, 
is exported to China, and various parts of India and Arabia, where it is 
burned as a peifume. 

Belly comes from the incisions after the first three years, and is* of a 
reddish yellow, inclining to brown, harder than the former, and less 
fragrant : at length when the tree, which will not bear a repetition of the 
process for more than ten or twelve years, is supposed to be worn out, they 
cut it down, to procure the 

Foot, or third sort, which is obtained by splitting the tree in pieces,, 
and scraping up the gum, which is dark coloured, hard, and mixed more or 
less with parings ol' the wood and other impurities. Benjamin is brought 
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down from the country for sale in large cakesj called tompongs, covered with 
mats ; and thescj as a staple commodity, are employed in dealings as a 
standard of value, to which the price of other things has reference, as in 
most parts of the world, to certain metals. In order to pack it in chests, it 
is necessary to soften the coarser parts with boiling water ; for the finer, it 
is sufficient to expose it to the heat of the sun. 

Benjamin, for the home market, should be chosen full of clear, light 
coloured, and white spots, having the appearance of white marble when 
broken ; it is seldom to be met with in so pure a state, therefore the nearer 
it approaches to it, the better. > If it is of a brownish colour, it should be 
clear and pure, and when broken, appear somewhat like rosin, and as free 
from dirt and other impurities as possible : it has very little taste, impressing 
on the palate only a s%ht sweetness ; when rubbed dr heated, it is ex- 
tremely agreeable, and when set’ on fire, it diffuses a fragiant smell. Freight, 
20 Cwt. to a ton. 

Birds' Nests are much celebrated as a peculiar luxury of the table, 
especially amongst the Chinese ; they are found in caves on the sea-coast of 
Sumatra, more particularly towards its S. extremity, on the Island of Java, 
and on many of the Eastern Islands. The bird which constructs them, 
resembles the swallow. ^ The nests differ from each other in size, thickness, 
colour, and weight ; their diameter is commonly three fingers in breadth at 
the top, and their perpendicular depth in the middle seldom exceeds an 
inch. The substance of these nests is white, inclining to red, somewhat 
transparent; their thickness is little more than that of a silver spoon, and 
their weight is from a quarter to half an ounce. They are very brittle, and 
have a shining gummy appearance internally, when broken, and are 
wrinkled, or slightly furrowed, on the surface. They are of three denomi- 
nations, viz. , ^ 

Head. — The cleanest and best are almost as white as writing paper, 
and as transparent as isinglass, having only a few downy leathers hanging 
about them. This is the kind which suits the China market, and is the 
only sort which, should be taken. In purchasing them, be careful that they 
arc {l^rfectly dry; if so crisp the better, because they then w'eigli 

light ; they are frequently damped them heavy, and are then tough 

and pliable. They are generally packe ^P e with another, to the length of 
12 or 15 inches, and secured with split^^ptans, to prevent their breaking. 
Always open the Wore you them, or you will have a good 

deal of dirt, amongs^ 

Bejldy,— T hes^HF of a darker colour, yellowish, but clear of dirt, and 
> may with pains be made nearly equal to the head, by picking out the 
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feathers, washing the dirt off, and laying them in the dew at night ; but if 
left for the sun to shine on, they grow yellower, and spoil. 

Foot.— iThese are very dirty and dark-coloured, having many feathers 
in them ; this sort should be rejected, as it is not saleable at China. 

On the Island of Java alone about 20 peculs are annually procured, 
and sent to China; they are sometimes brought in small quantities to 
Europe as presents. 

Black-wood is procured in various parts of India and the Eastern 
islands, but the best is from the Mauritius. It is in logs of various sizes, 
sometimes 12 inches in diameter; but those trees which are about 6 inches, 
and long and straight, are preferred. It should be chosen free from cracks, 
not worm-eaten or .decayed, having the bark and white wood carefully 
cleaned off. There is a wood called milk-wood, {Aniafara^ Madag.) some- 
what resembling it on the outside, which is sometimes imported instead of 
it. It is striped black and white, and of little use ; whereas black-wood is 
in regular demand. 

Cajeputa Oil, {Cajuputtt^'M.^ay,) or Kyaputty Oil. The tree which 
furnishes this oil is the Melaleuca Leucadendron^ found in the Moluccas, 
and other islands in the Eastern seas. It is a medicine in great estimation 
amongst the Malays, and is obtained by distilling the leaves. The best is 
procurcnl at the Island of Bouro ; it is generally of a greenish colour, but 
sometimes nearly white aniFclear, very limpid, lighter than water, of a 
strong volatile smell, resembling camphire and cardamums mixed, and a 
strong pungent taste, like that of the fatter. It is said that if a drop of 
genuine cajeput oil be rubbed on the temples, it will occasion a pungent pain 
in the eyes, with a discharge of tears. That which is dark-coioured, and 
not perfectly soluble in spirits of wine, should be rejected. 

Campiiiue, {Cafurj Hind. Curfura^ San.). Native Camphire, or 
Camphire Baroos, (from the place of its growth,) is a solid unctuous 
concrete, obtained from a tree found on the N. part of the Island of Sumatra. 
It grows without cultivation in the woods lying near the sea-coast, and is , 
frequently found upwards of 16 feet in circumference, and high in pro- 
portion. The genus of the tree is imj)erfectly known ; it is called by 
Gaertner, Pyrobalanops, For carpenters’ work the wood is much esteemed, 
being easy to work, light, durable, not liable to be injured by insects, 
and retaining a pleasant and agreeable smell. 

The camphire is found in the state in which we see it, in natural 
fissures of the wood> but does not exhilut any external appearance by 
which its existence can be previously ascertained ; and the persons whose 
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employment it is to collect it, usually cut down a number 6f trees before 
they find one that contains a sufficient quantity to repay their labour ; it is 
said that not a tenth part of the number felled produce either "‘camphire or 
camphire oil, although the latter is less rare : this scarcity tends to enhance 
the price. The tree, when cut down, is divided transversely into several 
blocks, and these again are split with wedges into small pieces, from the in- 
terstices of which the camphire, if any there be, is extracted. It is dis- 
tinguished into three sorts : — 

Head. — This comes readily away in large flakes, almost transparent, 
somewhat like crj’^stals of saltpetre, free from dust, .dirt, or other impurities. 

Belly consists of small flakes, mixed with that which is brownish, but 
transparent, somewhat resembling rosin coarsely powdered, with few sticks 
and straws in it. 

Foot, resembling dark coloured rosin, is chiefly scraped from the 
wood, and often mixed with it, having a number of shining particles — the 
more of them, the better. 

The mode of separating the camphire from its impurities is by washing ; 
it is then passed through sieves or screens of different sizes, to make the 
assortment, so far as it depends upon the size of the grains; but mucli 
of the selection is also made by hand, and particular care is taken to dis- 
tinguish, from the genuine kinds, that which is produced by an artificial 
concretion of the essential oil. The method usually observed in purchasing 
it, is to take four sieves and a catty of camphire out of each sort, in the 
following proportions - 


, Talcs. Msec*. 

#- 

1st sort^ capallo, or large head 2 2 

2d ditto capallo cachell, or small head..^ 3 5 

3d ditto baddan, or belly 4 2 

4th ditto cakee, or 6 1 

Making in the w^hole Tales IQ 0 equal to one catty* 


The quantity annually brought down for sale on the W. side, does not 
exceed 50 peculs. The head should be chosen in thin white scales, about 
the breadth of a nail, which is mixed with two or three sizes smaller, the 
smallest much resembling sea-sand in grain and colour ; the more of the first 
sort, the better. It should be of a strong, fragrant, and penetrating smell, 
of a bitterish aromatic taste, softening under the teeth, and accompanied with 
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a sense oCcoolness. It is proved by putting it in water ; if good, it will 
swim on the surface ; if adulterated, it will sink. Particular care should be 
taken in packing it, or it will evaporate, and lose much of its weight. 

This kind of camphire* is also produced on the Island of Borneo, of 
which about 30 peculs are annually e;^ported ; and is said to be held in 
greater estimation by the Chinese than that of Sumatra, the whole of which 
is sent to the ^ina market ; the camphire imported into England being the 
produce of China, and described hereafter. 

Camphiue Oil. — This valuable commodity is not manufactured, under- 
goes DO preparation, and, though termed an oil, is rather a liquid and 
volatile resin, without any oleaginous quality. It is procured in the follow- 
ing manner . — The natives make a transverse incision in the tree to the depth 
of some inches, and then cut sloping downwards from above the notch, till 
they leave a flat horizontal superficies; this they hollow out till it holds 
about a {|uart : they then put into the hollow a piece of lighted reed, and let 
it remain for about ten minutes, which acting as a stimulus, draws the fluid 
to that part, and, in the space of the night, the liquor fills the receptacle. 
The natives of Sumatra consider this oil a valuable domestic medicine, and 
it is much used by them in strains, swellings, and inflammations. 

Canks are of several kinds, and principally brought from the Strains of 
Malacca. The dragon’s blood canes are of two sorts, male and female: the 
first is perfectly round, the other not so, having a projection, or seam, on 
one side ; the male canes are preferred, and should be chosen round, taper, 
supple, and clouded, the more so the better, and of a dark brown or maho- 
gany colour ; the middle Joint must be 36 inches long, and the top and 
bottom joints 8 or 10 inches more. Such as are light, and under 30 inche.s 
long, should be rejected. 

Walking canes, called Jambees, are generally about 4 feet long, with 
joints, or knobs, about 6 to 9 inches apart ; these are of little value. 

The canes called Jajfen, or wanghees, are procured at China ; they 
should be chosen pliable, tough, round, and taper, of a good colour, and 
well glazed, having the knots at regular distances ; the light and worm- 
eaten should be rejected. 

6,000 dragon’s blood canes, 3,000 walking canes, or 6,000 wanghees, 
are allowed to a ton. 

Clove Bark, called by the natives, Coelit4awang^ is the bark of a 
tree growing on Amboyna and the neighbouring islands. It is* thin, of a 
greyish cast, and when upon the tree, smooth, but when dried, becomes 
rough and shrivelled ; it is red within, and that taken from the bottom of 
the tree, has a strong clove smell and taste ; but higher up. the smell is not 
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so strongs nmd the taste is mote astringent. It is dried in the* sun, and 
must be kept in an airy place. It is much more esteemed than the Missoy 
bark, though* it^ flavour and smell sooner decay, A very excellent and 
penetrating oil is extracted from this bark, almost as fine as oil of cloves, 
and possessing the same qualities. The appearance of this bark differs 
with the country which produces it. In the^ Moluccas, it is browner 
than at Amboy na ; the latter is also much thinner, harder, yd of a more 
pleasant taste. " “ . , ; . , ? ^ 

Copper {TafohayHinA.Tamraf 6ta.) is produced iii Persia, Sumatra, 
and Japan. Froni the former" plate it used to be imported into Europe, 
and is at present an article^ of trade froifi the Gulph of Persia to th(' 
Britidii settlements. " 

The copper from Sumatra is produced on and in the hills near 
Labuonajee. The ore produces half its weight in pure metal. It is formed 
into small pointed cakes; and from its state when purchased, requires 
much preparation and expence to render it fit for use, or perfectly mal- 
leable and ductile. . , 

Japan copper is in small bars, about six inches long, flat on one side, 
and convex on the othOr, weighing four Or five ounces each, and pkclced in 
cases, each containing a pecuh This copper contains more gold, and is 
finer than any other that is met with in any part of the world. British 
India is now supplied with a large quantity of copper from Chili. 

CossoMBA, a red dye much used among the Malays. Some' kinds are 
manufactured amongst themselves, but the sort most esteemed is procured 
from Chinchew, in small roUnd or oblOng balls, about the ske of a pea, 
without smell or tastOji and Which, when good, Will throw out a beautiful 
red to the s^oxid or third water:’ That which is dull coloured, should 
be rejected. ■ 

Dammer is a kind of turpentine, dr resin, which flows s[>ontaneous]y 
from a specie^ dl' pine,' named by Dr. Miixisvnmlf Shorea rohmta^ growing 
on Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. It is export^ in large quantities to 
Bengal and Other parti of Indih ; 'and is so plentiful, that the natives gather 
it in lumps frOiiti the gt^ddnd Whereat h^ss follen. It is hard, dark coloured, 
and brittle; and should be dhdien as clear from' impurities as possible There 
is another kind Which Wbitfeh,' haVihg the consistence and ap- 

pearance of putty. Dammer is much esteemed in India for covering the 
bottoms of Vessels; fm* Whicii iise, to give it firfdness and duratidn, it ought 
to be mixed with some of the hard kind. 

Ejoo, or gumatty, fe a vegetable substance, so much resembling horse- 
liair, as scarcely to be distinguished from it. It envelopes the stem*^! a 
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species of palni {PaJma Iniica vemfera,) growing m Sumatra and most of 
the Eastern islands. It is of aU vegetable substances the least subject to 
decay, and is manufactured into cables ; the small cordage of most of the 
Malay vessels is made of it Ejoo is equally elastic with coir, but much 
more serviceable, and floats on the surface of the watm*. 

Gold-Dust is found in many parts of the East Indies, more parti- 
cularly in the Islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. The size of the 
plains of eald is various ; the greatest part of them are very small, some as 
large as *e seed of an apple, and some much larger ; but a piece of pure 
gold is very rarely found one ounce in weight The appearance of the gold, 
dust, when gathered high up in the interior of the coimtry, is rougher and 
larger than when near the coast ; the grains are then more dispersed, of a 
smaller size, more worn, and smooth. 

The gold in Sumatra is found mostly in the central parts of the island, 
it bemg seldom observed to the S. of Limun, a branch of the Jambee river, 
nor to the N. of Annalaboo. Fadang, on the W. side of the island, is the 
principal mart for it The metal brought down is of two sorts. The first 
is distinguished by the terms amas eupayang, arid amaa swigei-abu, usually 
called rock-gold, consisting of pieces of rock, or quartz, more or less inter- 
mixed with veins of gold, generally of fine quality, running through it in 
all directions, and forming beautiful masses, which, being admired by 
Europeans, are sometimes sold at the same price as if solid metal The 
mines yielding this sort are commonly situated at the foot of a mountain, 
and the shafts are driven horizontally to the. extent of from 8 to 30 fathoms. 
The other sort, termed ama« lichin, or smooth gold, is found in the state of 
smooth solid lumps, in shape like gravel, and of various sizes, sometimes 
weighing upwards of nine ounces. This form of gravel is the most com- 
mon in which gold is discovered. Gold-dust, or amas uret^ is collected 
either in the channels of brooks running over ground rich in the metal, in 
standing pools of water occasioned by heavy rains, or in a number of holes 
dug in a situation to w'hich a smaU rapid stream can be directed. ' 

A considerable part of the produce (perhaps one luilf) never comes into 
the hands of Europeans, but is cony^ed to the E. side of the island. It is 
stated that there have been annually received, on public a^ private account, 
13^000 ounces at Fadang alone ; at Annalaboo 3,000 ; at Natal 800 ; and 
at Moco Moco 600 ; ixiaking in.the whole 15,400 ounces per annum. 

Before the gold is weighed for sale, in order to deanse it from im- 
purities and heterogeneous mixtures, whether natural or ftaudulent (such as 
filings of copper or of iron), a skilful person is employed, who, by the 
sharpness of his eye, and long practice, is able to effect this to a surprising 

y 
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degree of nicety. The dust is spread out on a kind of wooden platter, and 
the base particles are touched out from the mass, and put aside one by one 
with an instrument, if such it may be termed, made of cotton cloth rolled 
up to a point. If the honesty of these gold-cleaners can be depended upon, 
their dexterity is almost infallible ; and, as some check upon the former, it 
is usual to pour tlie contents of each parcel, when thus cleansed, into a 
vessel of aqua-fortis, which puts their accuracy to the test. The parcels, 
or bulses, in which the gold is packed up, are formed of the intef^ent that 
covers the heart of the buffalo ; this has the appearance of a bladder, but is 
both tougher and more pliably. In those parts of the country where the 
traffic in the article is considerable, it is generally employed as currency 
instead of coin. Every man carries small scales about him, aud purchases 
are made with it so low as to the weight of a grain or two of paddy. 

Borneo produces immense quantities of gold ; it is procured at Sambass, 
Momparva, Pontiana, Borneo Town, and Bahjar Massin. It is stated, from 
very good authority, that 200 peculs of gold-dust are annually procured by 
the Chinese, Dutch, and English, chiefly the former, from the places 
visited by their junks. 

At Banjar Massin gold-dust is divided into head, belly, and foot. The 
head is also called Molucca gold ; it is sometimes in grains as large as bay- 
salt, of a very irregular shape, free from any artificial alloy, and comes 
up in fineness to about 22 carats. The second sort, or belly, is in smaller 
grains, like sand or brass filings. The foot nearly resembles the belly to 
outward appearance, but is often found mixed with iron dust, or some- 
thing much resembling it The natives clear it by the help of a loadstone 
which attracts many of the particles ; but it is never quite clean, therefore 
too much circumspection cannot be used in purchasing it. At Banjar 
Massin they esteem the highest coloured gold the best, provided it be with- 
out alloy, which it always is when in dust ; the lighter coloured or inferior 
gold is called amas mooda, or young gold. 

Gold-dust is sometimes adulterated with brass filings. To discover this 
fraud, pour a little aqua-fortis upon it, which Will immediately receive from 
the base metal a |)lue tincture. There are several other modes by which 
this abuse may be discovered; if the gold-dust be spread thin upon a 
piece of paper, and moistened with any volatile alkaline spirit, as that 
of hartshorn, or sal ammcmiac, the spirit will in a few minutes dissolve 
so much of the copper as to stain the paper blue; stale urine has a like 
effect in an inferior degree, and a solution of crude sal ammoniac applied in 
the same manner, produces a greenish stain. In some of the places 
where gold-dust is procured, it is not permitted to make these trials ; in 
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that case it is usual to obtain the Rajah's stamp upon it, who takes care it 
is of good quality. 

Gutta Gambeb, {Gambit Hind.) or Gambia, is a juice extracted from 
the leaves of a plant nearly allied to the genus Nauclea^ {Cadambay 
San.) growing on Sumatra, and elsewhere, inspissated by decoction, strained, 
suffered to cool and harden, and then cut into cakes of different sizes, or 
formed into balls. The chief places of manufacture are Saik, Malacca, and 
Rhio on Btntang. It is used by the Malays with the leaves of betel, in the 
same manner as cutch in other parts of India : for this purpose the finest 
and whitest is selected ; the red, being stronger tasted and rank, is exported 
to Batavia and China, for the purposes of tanning and dying. Gambir, 
when first tasted, impresses on the palate a strong sensation of bitterness and 
astiingency, but it leaves a sweetish taste, which remains a long time. The 
finest and whitest kind is formed into little round cakes or lozenges. It is 
sold per laxa of 10,000, and one laxa weighs about 40 catties. This article 
is frequently adulterated with sago powder, but it may be detected by 
solution in water. 

Kemo Shells {Chama gigas) are the shells of a very large species of 
cockle, commonly called Dutchman's cockle, common on the shores of 
many of the Eastern islands, and are sometimes upwards of S feet in 
diamc ter, and weighing from 2 to 4 Cwt. per pair. They are occasionally 
brought home as curiosities, and are much esteemed. They should be 
chosen of the largest size, the internal part perfectly white, and free from 
cracks and decay. 

Lignum Aloes, {AgaUochtm)^ or calambac, is* the wood of a ti‘ee 
growing in some parts of the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, Siam, &c. 
It is described as resembling an olive; and the wood, being so much 
esteemed among the Asiatics, is carefully watched. The trunk is of three 
colours, and distinguished by different names in commerce, viss. 

I. Eagle Wood is that immediately under the bark, and is black, 
compact, and heavy, somewhat resembling ebony, and called by the Portu- 
guese poo d'^aquilay or eagle wood ; it sinks in water. 

II. Is light and veiny, of a yellowish brown colour, somewhat like 
rotten wood, * and when burnt, affords a pleasant smell, and does not sink 
in water. This is the kind commonly known in Europe; it is harder, 
drier, more like dust in the mouth, and weaker in all its qualities than 
the real calambac, or heart of the tree; the nearer it approaches to that, 
the better. 

III. Calambac is the heart, or centre part of the tree, and is the 
wood so much esteemed iu all parts of India, It should be chosen of a 
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shining ydlow eolcNir^ and well veined externally, but more inclined to white 
within, and of a highly jresinous quality ; it should have an agreeable frar 
grant smell, and a bitter aromatie taste, and be of a suiBcient softness to 
receive an impr^sion from the teetli or naila* The true calambac is gene^ 

. rally in flat bits ; and its goodness is fried by putting a small piece ihto the 
fire ; if it seems to melt like wax, and emits an agreeable fragrance while 
burning (which slmuld continue till it is wholly consumed), the wood is 
considered of a good quali^. , , 

Missoy Bark is generally brought from the Aroo Islands and New 
Guinea ; it is almost flat, of an obscure yellow colour, covered with a greyish 
outer bark, of a sweet smell and taste, mixed, with the flavour of cin- 
namon. 

Eattaks (Calamus Rotafig) are produced in Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, and several of the Eastern islands, and great quantities are an- 
nually carried to China, which is the principal market for them. For cane- 
work, they should be chosen long, of a bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, 
and of a small size, not brittle, or subject to break. They are purchased by 
the bundle, which ought to contain 100 rattans, neatly tied in the middle, 
the ends bent together* In China they are sold by the pecul, which contains 
from 9 to bundles : it is therefore necessary to examine the average 
w^eight of the bundles, as they are frequently considerably reduced in size. 
Such are black or dark-coloured, thatlnap short, or the glazing of wliich 
flies off on their being bent, should be rejected. When used as dunnage, 
they are goieraUy allowed to pa^ free of freightf-«-The ton is 6000 canes. 

Rattans, Qrdund, should be chosen in long joints, at least 9 inches, 
tapered, heavy, and well-glazed. Those with the rootl; are most esteemed ; 
but as such cannot be procui^ without paying an extra price, care should 
be taken to have them of su6Slcient length to make two, three, or four sticks, 
each 68 to 42 inches long. Such as are dark^oloured, short jointed, batlly 
glazed, or decayed, should be rejected. 

Sago^ (Sabu^drnm^lSmiS) h the produce Of several, trees, chiefly a 
species of palm^ (Sdgtierus) growing in the Moluccas and the neighliour- 
ing islands* ThO tree, when at maturity^ is 30 or 40 feet high, and consists 
of nothing but a spongy and niealy substance, aomewhat resembling the 
pith of m elder4ree, surrounded by a hard bark of about half an inch thick. 
When felled, the sago is loosened from the bark, and reduced to the appear- 
ance of isaw-dust. The filameittaaie separated by washing ; the meal is laid 
to diy, and afterwards made into cakes about 3 inches long, 2 broad, and 
half an inch thick ; it is then baked till it becomes dry and hard, and flwms 
the principal article of food in the Eastern Islands. The finest part of the 
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meai is mixed with water, and the paate rubbled into little round grains, like 
small shot, and dried. This is the mtgo as imported into England, for 
which market it should be chosen of a reddish hue, and readily dissolving 
in hot water into a fine jelly. It shemid, p 3 |-eviously to being shipped, be 
carefully sifted and cleaned, arid if possible, ctoly the middling sized grains 
be brought ; the remainder might be readily dispe^ed of to the Chinese, 
who trade very largely in the article, importing it in their own junks from 
the Eastern islands. — ^Tho ton for freight is 16 Cwt. 

Tin, (RangUy Hind. Ranga and Tra/puy San.)-— This metal is found 
in most parts of the Malay Peninsula, on Sumatra, Banca, and at places 
between 6® S. and N. lat. : it is an article in which a considerable trade 
is carried on with China and various parts. The best tin is said to come 
from Banca, the mines on which island are stated to yield 1600 tons per 
annum. In China, Banca tin is preferred to Cornish. In 1813 a large 
quantity was brought to England from China, for want of sale. It is gene- 
rally made into slabs or ingots of different sizes, from 20 to 60 lbs. eadi ; 
in some parts of the Malay coast it is cast into the shape of birds, and fanci- 
ful forms, and is frequently in veiy small pieces. In purchasing tin, only 
the large slabs should be chosen ; but if obliged to take the small, particular 
care is requisite both in receiving and delivering it from the sliip, or the 
sailors will steal it, to sell for spirits. At many of the Malay ports, where 
tin is purchased, it is usual to run it over again in a Chinese tatchy as it is 

st>metimes offered full of dirt. 

% 

Wax {Moniy Hind, and Pers. Medhfielt^isktay San.) is a commodity 
of great importance in the Eastern islands, from whence it is exported in 
(•considerable quantities to China, and other parts, in large oblong cakes. It 
is divided into head, belly, and foot. The head is of a bright yellow colour, 
free from dirt and impurities; the belly is darker coloured* and veiny ; and 
the foot is of an ash-colour, soft and foul; li^ax should be chosen somewhat 
brittle, of' a pleasant yellow colour, an agreeable smell and taste, not ad- 
hering to the teeth when chewed, and burhiftg entirely away. That which 
is dark-coioured and foul should be rejected ; and cai’e should be taken that 
the inside of the cakes is equfil to the outside. It is occasionally imported 
in small quantities from Bengal ; but the heavy frriglit prevents its being 
profitable, otherwise Bengal could sdpply the wants of Great Britain, — 
20 Cwt of wax are allowed to a ton. ^ ; 

Wood Oiti. — ^This oil is produced cm Sumatra, and is used^ for preserv- 
ing timber from the white ants, and when boiled with dammer, for covering 
the bottoms of ships and boats. , It is procured in the same manner as cam- 
phirc oil. 
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PERA — ^From the S. W. end of Prince of WaJes^s Island, Pulo Din^ 
ding bears S. S. E*, distant about 60 miles. This island and the Sarabe- 
longs lie at the entrance of Pera River, which is in lat. about 3“ 50' N, 
The ebb tide runs strong near the mouth of the river^ where it narrows, 
especially after rain ; it will admit of a vessel drawing 12 or 14 feet water, 
but the bar requires attention, bring hard sand. There is but one dan- 
gerous shoal in the river. In other respects it is navigable with safety, 
having a continued muddy bottom up to the place where the Dutch had a 
factory. The town of Pera, where the Kmg resides, is about 50 miles from 
the sea. 

TfiADE is chiefly in tin, collected from the interior, which is profitably 
disposed of in thev Chinese market. 

Provisions and Refreshments.-— Cattle and poultry are not so cheap 
here as at Queda. Oysters are to be had in quantities near the river's moutli, 
and great plenty of excellent fish. Good water may be procured at a wa- 
tering-place near the ruins of the Dutch fort, on the E. side of Pulo Din- 
ding. 

SALANGORE.—The kingdom of Salangore extends from the river 
Bima in lat. 3® 35' N. to Ginting River, E. of Tanjong Tuan, in lat 2° ICy N. 
There are several rivers navigable for vessels ; the only one frequented by 
Europeans is Salangore river, in lat. 3® 20' N. and long. 101® 18' E. The 
town where the King resides, is situated a short distance up the river, to 
which small ships occasionally proceed. You are perfectly safe in this port 
while in the river, and it is the only one ujx)n the Malay Coast, except 
Trlngano, where you are free from apprehensions for your life and property. 
But lying in the roads, it will be necessary to be on the alert, and ready to 
repel any attack made by the straggling proas that are always about, and 
ready to take advantage of any inattention : you should not, therefore, 
suffer any proas to come near after dark. It never has been known that any 
accident happened in the river of Salangore by a ship being cut off. as the 
Rajah finds it his interest to establish a good name to the port. Coming 
into the river, steer for the look-out house, keeping it ratlier on the larboard 
bow, and the river’s mouth fairly open. It is said that the Dutch have 
sunk large stones across the entrance of the river, wluch should be guarded 
against. The fishing-stakes may be run between, observing to keep clear 
of those to which nets are attached, as you may do the fishermen an injury, 
which they will not easily forget. You anchor off the Shabuhdaris house, 
which is on the right hapd side of the river as you go in. 

Directions. — Upon your arrival, your first visit is to the Shabundar, 
who will introduce you to the Rajah. The next day you bring your 
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musters on shore ; and having made your bargain to sell, you will stipulate 
likewise for your returns. Should there be any Bugis proas in the river, 
avoid making any private bargains with them, as the King does not allow 
any to trade with them or the Chinese ; he monopoIi 2 re$ all this trade, and 
if he finds it out, which he is certain of doing by his informers, he will ever 
after give a preference in trade to any body else than you. 

Tkadb.— -B y the country ships from India, and by proas from Pulo 
Pinang, are brought coarse cutlery, cotton, china-ware, copper goods, 
gunpowder, glass-ware, gold thread, iron in bars, lead, looking-glasses, 
opium, piece-goods, swivel guns, steel, tobacco, and woollens. 

The Bugis proas import many articles of Eastern produce, taking in 
return Spanish dollars^ and the before-mentioned goods. The produce of 
the country, as well as what is brought from the neighbouring ports, is 
taken away by the country ships, or sent in their own proas to Pulo Pinang, 
and consists of beech de mer, betel-nut, cloves/ camphire, cutcb, canes, 
dragon^’s blood, dararaei*, elephants'* teeth, gold-dust, nutmegs, pepper, 
rattans, sago, tortoiseshell, and tin. In the choice of tin the preference 
here should be given to the smaller pieces, as the slabs are frequently adul- 
terated with dross, stones, and iron shot. If you take gold in return for 
your goods, it should be examined by a touchadar, and have the King’s 
chop on it, to prevent adulteration. 

Ditties.— -Two dollars per bahar, (that is about 2 in 30), is the amount 
of the Customs here, and the presents are many, though not so valuable as 
at Acheen ; and you will find it much to your interest to be on good terms 
with the Shabundar and the weigh-master. 

Coins anj> Weights. — Spanish dollars are in general use, but imaginary 
dollars are dealt for here, which are computed by weight, in the following 
manner : — 8 tompongs of tin, of 3 catties weight, are 1 Dollar ; 30 dollars, 
or 240 catties, are 1 bahar, equal to 324 lbs. The Malacca Bahar of 300 
catties is sometimes used for selling ; it is therefore necessary in bargains to 
mention what bahar you agree for, and insist upon having your tin 
weighed by your own weights, Its thdr dotchin is generally short of the 
weight you ought to receive. 

Another Bahar here is 3 China Peculs, or 400 lbs. avoirdupois. 

MALACCA.— This city, which gives its name to the straits formed 
by the Malay Peninsula and the Island of Sumatra^ is situated at the head 
of a small bay, in latitude 2® 12' N., and longitude 102^ 15 E., and has 
a very neat and beautiful appearance from the sea. The city is large ; 
many of the houses are of stone and well built ; and several of the streets 
are spacious and handsome. The fort is on the S, side of a small river. 
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over which is a bridge of several arches. The church stands upon a hill, 
and being always kept white, is conspicuous at a great distancei 

Large ships anchor with the churdi bearing E. 27° N. in 10 fathoms, 
about 1| mile from the town. Ships’ boate may proceed into the river at 
about three-quarters flood. In going in,' keep the fort well open to the 
starboard, till the river is open between the fort and the houses ; then steer 
directly in for the river, that being the deepest channel ; the landing-place 
is on the larboard side, as soon as you *enter the river, about two stones’ 
throw from the bridge, A lighthouse is now erected, 146 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

By the recent treaty between the British and Netherlands Govern- 
ments, Malacca is ceded to the former. 

Duties.— -The duties in all the Dutch Indian possessions were, by a 
proclamation of 1822, assimilated to those at Java; but the following 
exception was made as to^Malacca 

The import duties at Malacca shall henceforth, with the exception of 
that on opium, and all such^articles as whereon, by the now existing tariff, 
a certain duty is fixed, be levied as follows 

On goods imported with Dutch ships, one per cent. 

On goods imported with foreign ships, two per cent., to be calculated 
on their value at the time of importation, while the exemption of duty with 
regard to Java and Madura shall likewise be applicable to Malacca, on 
native vessels considered in equality to the Dutch, 

Likewise shall the exemption of duties, with regard to settlements' 
distant from Java and Madura, in every respect be applicable to Malacca. 

The export duty on goods, being thO production either of the soil, or 
of the industry of the inhabitants of Malacca, shall for first, and in expect- 
ation of other arrangements thereabout, remain as they are at present. 

The export duties on all other goods whereon import duty has been 
paid, or of which certificates will shewn, are by these presents abolished. 

The transfer of this place fo the British w^ of course occasion an 
alteration in the duties upon its trade. ? ^ 

TRAi>K.^Xbe ; East 1^41^ Company’s ships^ and the Country ships 
from India bou^d tp China, u$^ to call here for refreshments, anil to pur- 
chase goods. The trade of Malacca has been fast decaying, and the city is 
represented to be almost deserted. 

The goId*dust met wi^ here^^is first examined by the pfficert of the 
Company, and then made up into small packets m Cheese pap^, bound 
round with threa4> and impressed with Malay charaefors. Each packet 
contains a catty, and is worth from 460 to 500 dollars. I'he packets when 
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sold are never opened^ but 4 |^e taken on the seller’s report ; and no instance 
is known of any fraud ever having i^een practised on such occasions. 

PaovisxoNS AKD RBFRBSHitfBNX&,- 7 -She^ bullocks are scarce here; 
but there are buffaloes, hogs, poul^, ptd fish in plenty- Here are the 
finest yams of any produced in India, and a gr^t variety of fruits, amongst 
the rest mangosteens and pine-applc^Jm abund^ce. Water is brought off 
in bulk, for Which you pay one dollar a butt ; but it is sometimes brackish. 

CoiNs.~They have no particular coins of their own ; soma few Dutch 
schillings and stivers are to be seen ; the rest are gold, as coupangs, ducats, 
&c. ; but all contracts for goods, bought or sold, are made in Dutch dollars. 

Accounts are kept in rix<pdoUars, schillings, stivers, and doits, which 
arc thus divided 

4f doits..*.... make.... 1 stiv^. 

6 stivers 1 scliilliog. 

8 schillmgs <i 1 rix-dollar. 

All Indian coins are current here. The following are the rates at 
which they usually pass - 

Bombay rupee 5 schillings. Japan cobang, stamped .80 stiiiiliiigs. 

Madras rupee 4 ditto. Bucatocm ..... .IS ditto. 

Spanish dollar 10 ditto. English crown.... .. ..i 10 ditto. 

A dubbeltjee is 10 doits, and § are equal to a tangre or schilling. 
10 tangres, or 68 stivers, equal to a Spanish dollar, jBXchange for 27 dub- 
beitjees, 2 doits. 1 1 Spanish dollar, equal to a pagoda, exchanges for 40 
dubbeltjees, 8 doits. 3 rupees, or 24 dubbeltjees, are equal to 1 Keesers 
daaldar. " 

Weights. — ^All goods ai*e weighed here by the dotctiin, for which 1 per 
cent, is paid to the Captain of the Chinese, who is doichiurkeeper. 

Great Weights. Gold Weights. 

16 tales ..make. ...! catty. 16 make..... 1 buncal. 

100 catties » 1 pecul. 520 buncids » 1 catty, 

3 pcculs... « .*.1 bahar. equal io20 17 dwta. 16 grs. troy. 

The pecul weighs 135 lbs. avoiiddpois ; but what is called the China 
pccul at Malacca, weighs only 125 lbs. ' 

Measures.—! ,ganton is* ^u4 6 Dutbh lbs. 6| lbs. avoirdupois ; 

10 gantons, one inbasure ; 50 iiieasui^s, 1 lart ; ^'80h gantbusi; 1 quoyane. 
40 China peculs ntakc a quoyane of rice, which then Weighs 5400 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. < , , . . '■* ' 

A kip of tin contains 15 bi^oors, or 30 tampangs, and weighs 37| lbs. 
Dutch troy, or 40 lbs. tl oz. avoii^dupois. 

The cbvid is two-thirdsbr h Dittch ell, about ISJ English inches. * 
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JOHORE,^ — The town of Johore is about 20 miles from the entrance 
of the river, of which the bluff land, called Johore Hill, forms the S. side. 
There are two entrances into the river. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable importance. 

TaABE.-— The surrounding country produces pepper, gold, tin, canes, 
sago, and elephants' teeth. 

BINTANG. — This island, situated at the entrance of the Straits of 
Singapore, is in latitude about 1® 2 -N., and longitude 104® 30' E. Rhio, 
the principal town, is about five miles to the N. of the S. W. extreme of 
the island, and was formerly a place of considerable trade. 

Teade.— Large spars foi* masts are procured here of an excellent qua- 
lity. Gold-dust is occasionally to be met w’iih. There are no duties levied 
on imports or exports ; but some presents are necessary to the Sultan, and 
the principal men about his person. 

PAHANG.— This town is 12 miles up a river, the entrance of which 
is in latitude about 3^ 45' N. The river has an island at its mouth, which 
makes two channels into it ; the N. has 4 J fathoms at high water, and the * 
channel is about 150 yards broad ; just within the bar is excellent anchorage 
in 6 fhthoms. The river b a mile broad, but so full of shoals as to be only 
navigable for small vessels up to the town, the houses of which are built of 
timber and bamboos, surrounded with trees. It is under an independent 
Rajah, or King. 

Teade is scarcely deserving of attention since the establishment of the 
settlement at Singapore, The exports are gold-dust and pepper. The 
former is abundant in the river, and is the best in the Peninsula. Pepper 
might be produced to the extent of 3000 tons, if required. 

PACKANGA RIVER.— The N. point of this river is a bluff head- 
land, in latitude 4*^ SO' N. The town was formerly a place of some note, 
but fell to decay, being dependent on Rbio, the place where most of the 
eastern trade vj^Bs carried. This river is very conveniently situated for 
trade, being deep enough at its mouth to admit vessels of 100 ions burthen. 

Trade. — The produce of the place is gold-dust and rattans, most of 
which is exported in their own proas. Chinese junks occasionally come 
here. 

TRTNGANO is situated at the entrance of a river, in latitude 6° 21' N., 
and longitude 103® 4' B. This is a place of considerable trade ; the Rajah 
resides in a strong fort, and is very friendly to Europeans. Ships are in no 
danger of surprise from the inhabitants of Tringano. The usual anchorage * 
is v^h the ila^g^ff bearing S. W. by W., the Redang Islands N. by W., 
distance from^lll mouth of the river about two miles. Ships occasionally 
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salute the fort with nine guns, which is considered a great compliment by 
the Rajah, and a like number is returned. 

In November this is a lee-shore, and no ships should stay in the roads; 
December, Janual^, and February are the blowing months, and a heavy 
surf rolls in from the China seas and the Gulph of Siam. Commanders are 
sometimes detained on board ten days on account of the large surf on the 
bar, and the ship riding with three anchors a-head. 

. DiRECTioN§.~The following remarks on the Malays were made by a 
gentleman long conversant with them and the whole trade to the eastward. 
— Though the Malays are not posseswsed of many virtues, they admire 
them in Europeans, and invariably give the preference to the man who has 
dealt honourably ivith them. Endeavour by all means to learn the language, 
which, with proper application, may be done in a few months. Your lin- 
guist and touchadar are often great knaves, which renders it absolutely 
necessary for every man to be his own linguist. When you are dealing 
with them, guard yourself from passion ; it is common for them, when you 
ask 600 dollars, to offer 1 50 ; they will tell you not to be angry. Never swear; 
though you mean no harm to them, their jealous disposition makes them 
think otherwise, and it may be attended with serious consequences, particu- 
larly w'hen expressed in anger, which is too common a case. A man of this 
temper they will keep in constant agitation, in order to harass him, expect- 
ing by such means he will be glad to sell, in order to get away ; but when 
they meet with a man who, if they offer one dollar, will put on a pleasant 
countenance, and tell them they have an undoubted right to offer what they 
please, they are gratified with bis behaviour, and give him the name of a 
sensible man. If you take a touchadar, be cautious he plays you no tricks 
in cleaning the gold ; you should therefore always carry a bottle of aqua- 
fortis, which must have a glass stopper ; and likewise some magnets. If 
you take gold-dust, clear it from the sand as well as possible ; then put it 
into a glass, and drop some aqua-fortis upon it, which will destroy and 
turn black every thing else bat the gold. Let it dry, then use your magn-^'t; 
it appears in the gold like black sand, and will all stick to the magnet ; 
practice will soon make it familiar to you. Be careful of keeping aqua- 
fortis, as it is easily put into fermentation, and the vapour arising therefrom 
may be of the most fatal consequence, by either instant death, or the loss of 
your sight. Never keep any thing cff value on shore with you, and always 
remember to send off your gold-dust as you receive it : you will then be 
safe ; for 100 dollars are sufficient to induce a Malay to assassinate you, if 
he can with impunity. You should likewise have a set of gold touches and 
stone, to try the bar-gold, which is done with the different touches, by 
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rubbing them on the stone) and observing which the gold comes the nearest 
tO) and value it accordingly^ always taking care to cut it lengthwise and 
through the middle. Practise on board with ypur touches, and the different 
sorts of gold will soon make it familtpr to you.*” 

Tiuu>i£.~The tin procured here is brought from P^embang or Banca, 
in the Malay proas. The pepper, which i$ the produce of the country, is 
good ; but they often mix it with the Dutch sweepings from Palembang, 
which must be looked into : they will always garble it if you mention i| in 
your contract The merchants may want credit for about 20 days ; more 
they will not expect, as you should always tell them you are bound to 
China, that they may uae dispatch. If your time will admit of it, give it 
them ; it ensures you so much sold ; and it often happens they have not the 
pepper brought in, or gold-dust ; and if you refuse them credit, the mer- 
ctemts, among whom the King wants to distribute the opium, go away, 
and you thereby lose the sale of 30 or 40 chests ; besides, you may depend 
upon receiving the goods as they come in. You should make it a part of 
your agreement to have the King’s seal put upon the gold, as he will then 
be in some degree answerable for its quality. Besides gold, tin, and pepper, 
betel-nuts and rattans are ipet with. The chief imports are opium and cutlery. 

DuTiKs.~The established duties are 5 per cent., but you should always 
agree that the King sliould pay the duty, for you cannot trade publicly with 
any one else ; at Tringauo it is always customary. However, be careful 
to mention it in your agreement, cr they will endeavour to take advantage^ 
and make you pay them. The presents necessary are, to the Rajah to tlie 
value of not less than SO dollars ; the Prince about 60 ; the Shabundar and 
agent about 50 each. : , 

PROVISIONS -AND Refeeshmewts.'^FowIs may be procured here in 
great plenty ; and they have m excellent though small breed of cattle. 
Fish and fruits are in abundance* 

Coins. — Throughout jAe Malay Peninsula, Spanish dollars are the 
common coin, and the Chinese pecul the common weight ; the currency 
here consists abp of the followingr-r ; ... 

16 «r .I tale. 

WExo9T**-*«*Tjbepecul4|t Tringmiois IdO lbs. avqirdupo ; 

REDAN6 ISLANDS.—These islands, which, extend along the coast 
about 30 miles fropi {P 30’ to 6° N. latitude, belong to the Govi^nment 
of Tringano, and from some of which pqpper, rattans, and black-wood arc 
brought for the King’s use. The inhabitants arc apt to take advantage of 
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any small vessels they can overcome. Having no convenient harbours, the 
islands are seldom visited by European ships. 

PAT ANY is in latitude about Sff N. ; the town is about 6 miles 
from the road, antf was formerly a plsie of vety great trade. The town is 
surrounded with wooden palisadoes, and has a strong fort. The houses are 
built of timber and bamboos, and have a niean appearance. Considerable 
numbers of Chinese are settled here, who carry on a trade in their own 
junks with Siam, Cochin-China, China, and Batavia. ^ 

Trade.— 'The Chinese import from Batavia, cutlery^ gunpowder, iron, 
lead, looking-glasses, opium, piece-goods, and steel. From China are im- 
ported, for the consumption of the resident Chincte, and for the natives, 
China-ware, furniture, ironmongery, lackered ware, silk-goods, sugar and 
sugar candy, tea, and wearing apparel ; and from Siam, Cochin-China, 
Borneo, &c. a variety of eastern commodities. 

The exports consist of the under-mentioned articles, the greater part 
of which are sent to China Agala-wood, belel-nut, beech de mer, black- 
wood, canes, dragon^’s blood, rattans, sapan-wood, skins of sorts, tin, tor- 
toise-shell, and wax. 

CALANTAN river.— T his river is in latitude €P 16 N., and under 
the Government of Tringano. The bar of th^ river is shoal, and there is a 
number of sandbanks inside, on which boats will ground. Ships sometimes 
touch here to procure pepper. The anchorage is with the river bearing S., 
about 3 miles^ distance. The coast from hence stretches W. into the Gulph 
of Siam ; the principal place in which is 

LIGORE, about 12 leagues to the N., between which is a low island 
called Papier. The anchorage is about 2 leagues from tlie river. The 
town is built of bamboos covered with reeds. There are many temples 
with small steeples, which at a distance appear like ships’ masts. This 
place is under the Siamese Government. There used to be a great trade 
carried on upon this part of the coast The Malay proas carry on what 
little trade remains. 

SING APORE,— The Island of Singapore is situated at the extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, in what is called the Straits of Singapore, through 
which lies the route of vessels to and from the China seas. The town 
stands on a point of land, near the W. part of a bay, and is easily 
distinguished by a pleasant hill behind it, partly cleared of trees which 
abound on the island. Between the W. part of the bay and the town is a 
creek, in which native vessels anclior close to the to\^, and European 
vessels of easy draught may repair in. 
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When the Outch resumed their Eastern possessions in 1814, they 
seemed bent upon reviving and extending their ancient exclusive commercial 
system with which was transferred to them at the Peace. They 

claimed a sovereignty over Bhio, lend the whole of the ancient Empire 
of Johore> which included Ljngen and Pahang. To obviate their views, 
and to establish a free entrepot for trade, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles 
was authorized in 1818, by the Supreme Government in India, to fix upon 
a spot not under* Dutch power, adapted for a settlement. He selected 
Singapore, and concluded an arrangement with the Toomoongoug, or 
Chief, by which the island was ceded to the Company for a certain stipend. 
Soipe remonstrance wi# made on the part of the Dutch, but without any 
ground, as the Chief held the lands of Singapore, and of most of the Islands 
about the Straits, as his own independent inheritance. 

By the subsequent treaty between the British and Netherlands 
Crovemments, Singapore was formally ceded to His Majesty ; and by the 
Act S, Geo. IVl is transferred to the East India Compaaiy- 

Its rapid rise is truly astonishing. In the first two months, it was 
visited by 273 vessels. Its admirable position in regard to India, China, 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Eastern Archipelago — its physical ad- 
vantages in a rich and fertile soil— its harbour unrivalled in these seas, as 
to capacity and security— and its freedom from imports, lessen our wonder 
at the progress it has made. When the British flag was, first hoisted, the 
island scarcely contained 200 souls, mostly fishermen ; it is now^ a colony 
of more than 10,000 industrious inhabitants, collected from all quarters, 
(the largest portion Malays and Chinese), living in harmony under British 
Government; and plantations of pepper, gambia, spices, and coffee are 
fast rising. Singapore is declared a free port, and the trade open to vessels 
of every nation, free of duty. 

At the anchorage in the harbour ships are sheltered from E. N. E. 
round to N and W., as far as S. by W., by the S. point of Johore, Smgapore, 
and many smaller islands, extending to St. Johffs, and thence round to 
the N. point of Batang, bearing E. S, E., by the numerous islands forming 
the S. side of the Singapore Strait ; the bottom to within a few yards of 
the shore is soft mud, and htflds weU. 

As the directions for Singapore Harbour are not found in Capt. 
Horsbuegh’s Work, it may be useful to subjoin those of Capt. Ross, of 
the Bombay Marine, who surveyed it in 1819. 

Ships that are coming from the E., have nothing to apprehend in 
rounding the small peaked island which is on the E. side of St. John’s, as 
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the reef does not extend above a cable's length off it ; and just without that, 
the depth of water is from twelve to fourteen fathoms. Having rounded 
the peaked island, at half a mile, a N* or N. by E. course will lead to the 
anchorage, and twelve or fourteen fathpms be the depth ; but when at one 
mile and a half from the island, it will decrease to five or four and three- 
quarters fathoms at low water, on a flat which is two miles and a half long, 
and is parallel to the coast : there is no danger whatever on this bank, being 
soft mud. Continuing th^ N. or N. by E. course, you will deepen into a 
channel of twelve or thirteen fathoms, and again shoal rather quickly to 
six fathoms on the shore bank ; after which the depth decreases gradually to 
the shore. Large ships will find the best anchorage to be with Peaked 
Island about S. by W., and the E. extreme of Singapore Island about 
N. E. by E., in five fathoms at low water, where they will have the tower 
bearing N. W. by W., distant one mile and a half. Ships of easy draught 
can go nearer into three fathoms at low water, with the Peaked Island 
bearing S, W., and Johore Hill on with the E. extreme of Singapore Island, 
where they will be distant about three-quarters of a mile from the tower, 
and about half a mile from the E. low sandy point of the bay. 

The coast to the E. of the Town-bay is one continued sandy beach ; 
and half a mile to the E. point of the bay, or two miles and a half from the 
town, tliere is a point where the depth of water is six or seven fathoms, at 
three or four hundred yards from the shore ; and at six hundred yards a 
small bank, with about three fathoms at low water: the point offers a 
favourable position for batteries to defend ships that ^nay in time of war 
anchor near it. 

The tide during the neaps is irregular at two and three miles off 
shore, but close in it is otherwise. The rise and fall will be about ten or 
twelve feet, and it will be high water at full and change at 8 h. 30 m. 
The latitude of the town is about 1® 15J' N., and the variation of the 
needle observed on the low E. point of the bay, is 2’’ 9' 

A new route having been discovered into the Straits, the following 
directions are published for general information. 

Directions for passing through the N* E* Entrance into the Straits of 
Singapore^ from the Straits of Dryon^ or Philips Channel 

After clearing the Middleburgh Shoal either to the E. or W., a direct 
course may be steered for Cap Island, which lays near a blulF headland 
on the E. shore. This island bears N. E. by N. from the centre of the 
Middleburgh Shoal, and N. N. E 1 E. from the centre of Red Island. On 
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this bearing there is an extensive reef of rocks, distant one mile to the 
N. W. of the Twins. With a working wind, and standing to the N., a vessel 
ought not tO||ipproach too near it; the shoaJ of coral rocks is dry at low 
water, spring-tides. When on it, the North Passage Island bore S., Sabon 
Hill W., the E. end *of Red Island S. and by W. : the soundings are from 
tea to seventeen fathoms round it, steep-to. After .leaving Red Island, 
Pulo Doncan is the first island that will be distinguished from the group of 
islands forming the E. shore. Pulo Doncw are two low woody islands, 
bearing N. E. \ N., distant 8 miles from Red Island ; in passing it to the 
W., it ought not to be approached nearer than one mile, as there are 
some rocky reefs which surround it, from whence, and bearing N., distant 
4 miles and a half from Pulo Doncan, the soundings are from twelve 
to seventeen fathoms. Cap Island, or Rocks, so named from its appearance, 
is a rock of perpendicular sides, flat at the top, about 40 feet in height, and 
surrounded by a reef of rocks projecting about three hundred yards; 
the soundings near it are from ten to fourteen fatlioms, decreasing as 
you near the Island. Between it and the bluff headland is a reef of 
rocks, on which account it would not be advisable to go to the E. of 
Cap Island. 

When abreast of Cap Isiwd, Long and Round Island, and the Rabbit 
and Coney, may be distinctly seen. A direct course may be steered, to pass 
in mid-channel between Round Island and the E. shore, whidi is three and 
a half miles across ; the soundings are from seventeen to twenty-two fathoms. 
Long and Round Islands ought not to be approached nearer than three- 
quarters of a mile, as thare are rpcky reefs round them. In working and 
standing to the westward the S. end of Round Island, go no farther to the 
W. than to bring tlie N* W. end of Long Island on with the centre of the 
Rabbit, as there are four rocky reefs to the S. W^ of Red Island. When on 
the S. E. end of the southern reef in a boat, Red Island was in one with the 
Babbit ; the centre of Round Island, | S. The soundings are irregular 
near these shoals and Lc^ mid Round Islands. 

After passing Long and Round Islands, Singapore can be distinctly 
seen, and a course ought to be steered for St John’s, to clear the Buffalo, 
and a patch of dry rocks tp the S« W. of the Buffalo. 

PoEf RECtTiATiolls, Boat Hike, &c.“lst The arrivals of all ships 
add vessels shall be immediately reported to the Master- Attendant in the 
ordinary Book, and afterwards by the Commander in person at 

the MastermAttendaat’s Office, as soon as the vessel shall have anchored. 
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The intended departure of any .^hip or vessel sh^l be reported to 
the Master-Attendant twenty-four hours previous to her sailing, except in 
cases of CMoergency, which will be determined by the Resident, 

3d. Commanders of all vessels are requested, when boarded by the 
Master-AtteiidanCs boat, to deliver to the Post-OiBce letter-carrier, all 
letters, packets, and dispatches, for the Settlement, and to receive and furnish 
d n^ceipt for Post-Office packets w^hich may be sent on board on their 
departure. 

4tb. With a view of affording an antlientic record of the progress ot 
the trade of the Settlement, all Commanders of European or square-rigged 
Vessels, are required to give in before sailing, to the Master-Attendant, an 
accurate specification of the goods imported and exported by them ; such 
statement to be sealed, and not opened until the vessel shall have quitted tin* 
Port. To facilitate tliis operation, the Master-Attendant will supply the 
Commanders with proper forms. 

5th. With the same object in view, a verbal statement of tlie inipoi l 
and ex[)oii cargoes of Native vessels shall be given in by their Commanders. 

6th. After reporting at the Master-Attendanfs Office on their arrival, 
and immediately previous to their departure, all Commanders of European 
and Native vessels are required to wait on the sitting Magistrate, and suj)ply 
him ivilh a list of the passengers intended to remain at or depart from this 
Settlement. 

7th. All vessels, European and Native, will promptly receive a port- 
clearance on application to the Master- Attendant's Office, and such port- 
clearance w ill be given without fee of charge, 

8th. All cargo boats shall regularly admeasured, numbered, and 
registered in the Master- Attendant's Office, and each boat shall have marketl 
u{)on the bow, her No. and her tonnage; 

9tli. All cargo boats shall be supplied with good and sufficient cover- 
ings, adequate to protect tlie goods received on board from damage. 

10th. The following shall be the maximum of charges taken for boat- 
hire, wooding, watering, and ballasting of ships touching at the port, and 
whose stay does not exceed 4^8 hours, as well as in all other cases where no 
previous arrangement or contract is made. 

Boat-hire — 68 cents of a Spanish dollar j>er koyan of 4 j 0 peculs. 

Boat-hire, for a return boat 34 cents. 

Fire-wood, per 1,000 billets, (of 18 kattios per billet,) Spanish 
dollars, with a proportional price if the billets are smaller or larger. 

Ditto, ditto, boat-hire included, SfKinish dollars. 

Ballast sand per kovan, including boat-hire^ 80 cenf< 

Z 
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Stone-ballast, including boat-hire, 90 cents. 

Water, if with ship’s casks, one dollar per ton, including boat-hire. 

Ditto, when ship’s casks are not used, one dollar 152 ceints. 

11th. TSe business of supplying wood, water, and b^last for ships, 
and the employment of cargo boats, shall not be considered subject to any 
official restraint or regulation beyond those already mentioned ; and the 
mediation and assistance of the Officers of Government with regard to them, 
is deemed in the present advanced state of the trade of the port, no longer 
necessary. 

12th. Nothing contained in these regulations shall be construed to 
operate against the most perfect liberty to slaps, to wood, water, and ballast 
with their own boats. 

Fees , FOR Anchorage and Port Clearances, — These are declared 
by Regulation 1823, to be in full of all charges for port dues : — 


For ships of 500 tons and upwards 

of 300 tons and upwards 

less than 300 

For brigs and all other square-rigged vessels 
For junks of 600 tons and upwards ... 

of 500 to 600 tons 




— of 400 to 500 tons 

— of 300 to 400 tons 




All others 
?ifttive proas and vessels above 20 tons 

- 12 ditto 

- 10 ditto 

7 ditto 

5 ditto 

— 2 ditto 



Trade.— The trade of Singapore is represented to be in a state of 
progressive improvement. 

, The following is the general statement of the trade in 1822: — 

TONS. 

AiTJval.s. Ships......,,, ^1,076 

Native Vessels,,,. 15^8^2 

— ’ T 66,968. Nutribcr of Vessels, 1 59S. 

Departures. Ships 48,0^7 

Jfative Vessels. ... 1 6,624 

— 63,66 1 . NuiT|bcr of Vessels, 1 733^ 
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VALTIJ- IN DO LIARS. 

Imports by Ships 2^^97,97^ 

by Native Vessels 1^012/4J31 

3,G 10/200 

l^xportsby Ships 2,044*^871 ^ 

by Native Vessels 1,127,461 

3,172,332 

6, 782, d3H- 

Not inclivbxl in ofKcial returns 1,713,631 

8 . 1 . 96 , 1^2 

Since that period tlie trade of tlie Settlement lias inucli increased, 
dunks with ear;^ocs of considerable value vi«it it from Coebin (.’Innas Siam, 
and (diina ; of the latter, two arrived in the beginning of 1821, one fiwi 
Amrpv, and the other from Ainpo, in the lliver Santao, the cargoes of each 
\ allied at ,£d»{k000. 

lly recent accounts It appears that a commercial intercourse has been 
opciK'd between Singojmre and the Philippine Islands. 

Tla' inijiorts of Ih ngal produce are considerable, especially plcce-gootk 
ond coaivc cliiiuz. The (?Jiincsf junks bring from their own country, tea 
am! other proilucts, wliicb may be purchased here cheaper than at C'hina , 
ami carry away o[)innn pepper, Ivory, tortoiseshell, and articles suitable to 
that sc iikci. From Coebin China they bring silks, sugar, ivory, ami 
trcasui'i , in return for opium, iron, and piece-goods. From Siam are broughi, 
^iigar, ri(‘e, sale, ivory, &c, exchanged for piece-goods, iron, and opium, 
I'lie j'a^tern trade brings pepper, gold dust, tin, betel-nut, rattans, spice.^, 
and (dht'r commodities enumerated under places already mentioned, in ex 
(‘hamre for coarse pie<*e goods andiron. 7"he articles clde/ly in demand tjjb 
vear ( iS2 1 ), have been tire-anus and ammunition, white British cotton^, 
bombasins, light broad cloths, opium. Iron, and steel. 

Nine respectable houses, conducted by Europeans, ar(' establislied Iierc. 
tii'sldes ibose belonging to Portuguese. Armenians. Arabs, C'hinese, and 
Native traders ol* the Archip' lago. 

Provisions and Rcfre.^rments. — A s may be expecteil in a rapid! v 
increasing Settlcmefit, all provisions, except fish, are dear. The water h 
excellent. A river of frcsli water lies at a short distance from tiu* bay. 

Coins and AVkic.hts. — T he currency of Singapore is the Spanish 
dollar, divided into cents, represented by the copper money of Prince of 
Wales'^ Island, hfhe common weight is the pecul of 1S3 t lbs. avoirdupoir., 
divided into 1(>0 catties. Salt, rice, and coarse sago are sold by the koyan 
of 40 poculs nearly ; and gold by the bunkal, which weiglis two dollars, or 
•'quivah’ut to about 742 grains 


Z 2 
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SECTION XXIV. 

SUMATRA. 


This island is the most western of those which may be termed the 
Majayan Archipelago, The equator divides it obliquely into almost equal 
parts, its general direction being N. W. and S. E. ; the one extremity, 
Acheen Head, being in latitude 5® W 'N., and longitude 95"" 15' E., and the 
other in 5°^56' S* : 

ACHEEN. — yhis kingdom occupies the N. W. extremity of the 
island, and reaches about SO miles to the S, E. Its extent and power were 
formerly much more extensive. At present, Sinkell is said to be the limit 
of its authority on the W. coast The King at present resides at Telisomawny 
at the N. E. extreme, but the Government is by no means settled. The 
cliaracter of the Acheenese is represented as perfidious. 

The town of Acheen is in latitude 5° 36' N., and longitude 95' 26' E., 
on the banks of a river, which falls into the sea by several branches, 
separating the low country into islands, and this low plain is partly 
inundated during the rainy season. The principal entrance of the river has 
a bar, which a boat can hardly pass at low water ; but vessels from 20 tu 30 
tons burthen may enter the river at high water, and proceed about lialf way 
to the town, where they occasionally heave down, and repair. I'he common 
anchorage in the roads is in 8, 9, to 10 or 14 fathoms water,* u ith the 
entrance of the river bearing about S. E., distant two or three miles. The 
town is situated on a plain in a wide valley, formed like an amphitheatre by 
lofty ranges of hills. It is said to be extremelly populous, containing 8000 
houses, built of bamboos and rough timbers, standing ^islinct from each 
other, and mostly raised on piles some feet above the ground, in order to 
guard against the effects of inundation. The place differs little from the 
generality of Malay bazars, excepting that its superior wealth has produced 
a greater number of public edifices^ chiefly mosques, hut without the smallest, 
pretension to magnificence. The countiyr above the town is highly cultivated, 
and abounds with small villages, and groups of three or four houses, with 
small white ?nosques interspersed. The King\s palace, , is a very rude aiul 
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uncouth piece of architecture, designed to resist the attacks of internal 
on(!mies, and surrounded for that purpose with a moat and strong walls, but 
withoul any regular plan, or view to the modern system of defence. The 
King resides generally at Telisomaway* The main street only in the town 
is raised a little, and covered with sand and gravel, and even this is sometimes 
overflowed by the swelling of the river, from sudden and heavy rains on the 
hills behind the town, in which case they make use of canoes. 

The King of Acheen, as is usual with the Princes in this part of the 
world, is the chief merchant of his capital, and endeavours to be, to the 
utmost of his power, the monopolizer of its trade. His revenue arises chiefly 
from import and export duties. In 1819, a mission to Acheen obtained for 
us a treaty with the King, which provides for the residence of a British 
agent, and a, free and uninterrupted trade. 

Trade.—- A considerable trade is carried, on, as well with private 
European merchants, as with the natives of the Coast* of Coromandel ; the 
latter send annually from Porto Novo and Coringa, the following assortment 
oi' j)iecc*goods adapted for the Acheen market 

Blue cloth, 9 calls 100 corge. 

I'^itto, * and 8 calls 100 ditto. 

Blue suckertoons, gold head, 40 cubits by 2 20 ditto. 

Blue ditto, fine, ditto 2 ditto. 

"White ditto, ditto 2 ditto. 

Brown cloths, 8 and 9 calls 100 ditto. 

Wliite ditto, ditto 100 ditto. 

Tappies, 4 in a piece, 6 and 8 bubits Iongw^wv^%* 50 ditto. 

A few fine long cloths, Pulicat handkerchiefs^ taffaties, &c. generally 
arc included in the assortment. 

The other articles which are imported from'the Coromandel Coast and 
Bengal, are cotton, dried fish, gold thread, JafFnapatam tobacco, opium, 
salt, and sticklac. 

Of European commodities imported, the following are the principal 
brass wire, broad cloth, cutler}% gunpowder, gifess ware, gold thread, hard- 
ware, iron in flat bars, muskets, looking glasses, lead, shot, small arms, 
steel in faggots, and swivel guns. 

The trade is in general troublesome, there being no great dealers 
resident here, so that the goods are sold by retail in a kind of shop under 
the houses. In thi.s way all dealings are for ready money ; but if any con- 
siderable fjnantity is sold t(»gether, the purchaser expects credit till he ha» 
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disposed of it, which Is sometimes three or four months, nud it seldom 
I happens that a ship sets sail without leaving several sums behind iinreceiv ed. 
This manner of disposing of goods is seldom adopted by English coniniund^ 
ers, as they trade with the King's Minister, or Shabundar, 

JilxpORTs. — The principal article of produce is gold ; but the following 
are also to be procured here: — Betel-nut, benjamin, patch leaf, pep[)er, 
caniphire, sapan wood, rattans, and brimstone. 

In purchasing gold-dust, great care must be taken that no dross or brass 
filings be intermixed, which is too often the case. Excellent teak and fir 
gj'ow ill Sumatra. Precious stone« are occasionally to be got reasoJiable ; but 
as they are generally set in the country fashion, it is difficult to form a cor- 
rect opinion of their value. 

Directions. — On your arrival, go immediately on shore, taking all the 
samples of goods you have to sell, and enquire for the Shabundar, or 
Harbour Mafier. Shew your samples to him, and agree about tlu* prices. 
It is not necessary to pay your respects to the King, until you have agreed 
to sell, and are sworn. You pay no duties on any sales made to the King. 
On all purchases of gruff goods, such as brimstone, br‘tel-niit, rattans, 
benjamin, horses, and camphire, the King’s duties are 6 |)er cent. ; the oilier 
petty duties for the Datoo, Shabundar, and Assay Mastei*, amount to about 
4 per cent. But whenever you purchase from, or sell to, the King, be sure 
you agree with the Datoo (or King's Merchant) to be free from all duty, or 
he will impose it upon you for his own emolument. 

The presents are large. If you do business, to tlie King should be given 
1 long shawl, I piece (gold end) fine muslin, 1 carboy of rose vvatc i*, 1 pair 
of gold slippers, 1 piece of fine cossae, 1 barrel of gunpowder, and J liand- 
sonie fusee, if you have arms to sell. To the Datoo and Sljalmiular youi 
presents must be in proportion ; for the King, profc‘ssing himself to lie a 
soldier, docs not affect to be troubled with merchandise, but leaves the 
traffic to these two men, with whom you will find it your interest to be on 
good terms, and fee them, after your first present, with trifles occasionally. 
These men are fond of parade and attention ; it will be therefore necessary, 
whenever they pay you a visit on board, to salute them on their coining, with 
three guns, and the same at their departure ; indeed, this is expected by 
every man upon the Malay Coast, who holds any rank or appointment under 
the King, wherever you are. 

It will be absolutely necessary to have a louchadar (or assayer) to try 
your gold, if paid in that metal, and to have the King's chop or seal upon it, 
and beware of imposition. Never carry more goods on shoie than you have 
orders for at one time; and as you sell them off, receive the return:., and 
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give no credit upon any account ; for if you give credit even to the Datoo, 
you will probably be a loser. Houses are always ready for hire ; but if 
your sales are made to the King, he furnishes you with a house gratis^ till 
his payments are finished ; after which time you must hire the same, or 
some other, from the Datoo ; for which you will pay one or two buncals of 
gold for the season, or while you stay there. 

In all cases be particularly careful of your ship while in the roads ; for 
the Acheenese are connected with the people and pirates on the Pedir Coast; 
and if they find you unguarded, will give them information, and you may 
thereby lose your ship. You run no risk on shore but from lire ; though it 
may be proper to have, besides your servants, two or three Sepoys or 
Europeans with you ; and particularly if you have any quantity of goods 
unsold, it will be also necessary to keep fire-arms in your house ; for .the 
shew of being always prepared to repel, may be the cause of preventing 
an attack. 

Pout Charges, Duties, Presents, &c.— Pi^psent to the King, 2 per 
cent. King^’s officers, on the sale of every cargo imported, 7 buncals. Im- 
port duties, 5 per cent. Export duties, 0 per cent. Chokey custom, for 
attendance at the time of chopping goods, 2 mace per bale. Chopping fees, 
to the man who chops or marks the goods, 1 ditto. Dotchin dues to the 
weighing-man, | mace per bahar. Qualla duties, on every boat load of 
goods imported, 2 mace. 

These taxes have been probably much reduced since Sir Thomas 
Raflles’s mission to Acheen. 

The contents of each bale of piece-goods, upon which the above customs 
are levied, are as follow Brown long clotlj, 2| corge per bale. Blue long 
doth, 7 ditto. Suckertoons, 6 ditto. Blue moorees, 15 ditto. 

Provisions and Refreshments.— A bazar is held daily during the 
period any ships are in the Roads ; and the following articles are to be pro- 
cured : — Bullocks in plenty, good, weighing when cut, 2 to 3 Cwt. each, 
ducks, fowls, and goats. The vegetables are red and white yams, calavances, 
pumpkins, and sweet potatoes. All sorts of tropical fruits in abundance, 
particularly mangosteens, rambusteens, mangoes of a superior kind to most 
in India, pine-apples, oranges, limes, &c. The water is good, and brought 
off in the country boats at a moderate expence. 

Coins. — Spanish dollars, rupees, and other foreign coin, pass current. 
They have a small gold coin^ called a manna, which serves to pay servants 
and other small disbursements ; but it is of very base metal, and difficult to 
pass : also a small lead cash, of which about 2500 are usually obtained for 


a mace. 
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Accounts are kept ‘as follows 

equal to ...... ........I Mact\ 

// I Pardow, 

- 1 Tale. 

In the gold dust trade, iraaginaiy coins are adopted, viz* tales and 
maces of gold ; and 5 of these are reckoned equal to 4 pieces of the same 
denomination of the common coin. 

The gold dust is reckoned touch of Malabar, or 22\ carats fine. 
A buncal of gold is valued at 7. tales of gold in merchandise, but at 
tales in goods. 

Weights. — ^A li goods are weighed by the dotchin, which should be 
carefully examined and proved. The smaller the quantity of goods 
weighed at a time to the natives, under 100 catties, the more to the 
advantage of the seller. 

The great weights afe the bahar, which equals 423 lbs. 6 oz. 13 drs. 
avoirdupois, and contains 200 catties, and 4000 buncals. 

One Chinese catty and a half is tjornmonlj*^ equivalent to a Malay catty, 
wliich makes 3 Chinese piculs equal to 1 bahar ; hut this is under the true 
equivalent, 

^J'he lesser weights are as follow 

4 Copangs... equal to 1 Mace. 

8 Mace « I Pagoda. 

Pagodas # 1 Tale. 

5 Talcs H 1 Buncal 

t-iO Buncals ». 1 Catty 

In gold, the buncal is 92 touch, and is therefore worth £&. Os. 7^d. 

Tlie buncal is often alters in its proportion to the standard number 
of mace (80), at the pleasure of the merchants, and consequently the 
catty varie.s. 

A niaund of 75 lbs. rice contains 21 bamboos. The bamboo consists of 
4 cauls, when the King’s chop is on it ; but it is reckoned commonly at 5. 

Measurks.-— W ith tlie following they receive and deliver all kinds of 
grain. 

*2 Cliojiaa «qual to 1 Quarter, lbs, oz. drs. 

•i (Quarters « t Bumhoo =r 3 .10 . 10 avoird, 

S’ Banibbos .1 Nelly.' ‘ 

10 ‘ ...I <nmcba. 

10 (ninr}ia*5 *.l (’ojjing. 


OZ; dwts, gr. 

= 1 . 10 , 21 troy. 
= 30 . IT , 12 


4 Copangs, 
i Mace .... 
4 Pardows, 
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They liave a particular measure for salt, called a parah^ which ought 
to contain 25 punies or bamboos, 80 of which make a coyang, about S of a 
Madras garce. 

Betel-nut is measured by the parah swept off with a board, one of 
which, being counted, serves for a cargo. A loxa of betel-nut is 10,000 
nuts, and, when good, should weigh 168 lbs. 

The corge of cloth is 20 pieces. ^ 

ANNALABOO, in latitude 4*^ 8' N., is remarkable for a grove of 
coco-nut trees on a small promontory. The anchorage for large vessels is 
eight or ten miles from the mouth of the river, in 5 fathoms generally, 
Annalaboo Point bearing about W., the S. extremes S. E. by E. ; but for 
smaller ones not above one, in 4| fathoms, the point S. W., breakers on the 
bar N. by E., and S. extremes S. E. by El The river is navigable for 
boats and proas, and they go up a considerable way into a plentiful country, 
abounding in cattle, rice, &c. In the N. E. monsoon the trade is carried on 
in small boats ; but in the other monsoon these are laid up, and larger ones 
used in their stead. The gold dust procured here is very fine, and it is said 
that upwards of 2000 ouneCs are arnually collected, 

♦ The Coins and Weights are the same as at Acheen, this place being 
subject to it. 

800S00 is situated at the bottom of a bay, of which Cape Felix, or 
Oujong Rajah, forms the W# extremity ; the town is in latitude 3^^ 43' N., 
and longitude Oo*" 59' E. The anchorage is about 3 miles from the town, 
Cape Felix bearing W. by N., and the town H, E. by E., in 18 to 20 
fathoms. Soosoo Point may be known by the bazar on a high beach. 
There are many shoals in the roads. The river is very small, and some- 
times blocked up with sand, and is always- dangerous for boats to enter. 
The best landing place for a Shipp's boat is close round the inside of the 
breakers to the N. of the Point, 

Tuade. — Copper is procured from the hills, and sold in pointed cakes. 
Rice is abundant. Soosoo is much frequented by small ships for pepper, &c. 
but the natives are treacherous. 

MUCKAY, oil MUCKLE, in latitude 3^ 23' N., is a small place, 
where coasting vessels stop occasionally. 

SINKELL. — This river is the largest on the W, coast of Sumatra. 
At the distance of thirty iniles from the sea, it is very broad, and deep 
enough for vessels of considerable burthen ; but the bar is shallow and dan- 
gerous, liaving only 12 feet Water at spring tides ; it is navigated by proas 
and other small vessels. The town of Sinkell is forty miles up the river. 
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The roads are in latitude 2® KX N., and longitude 97® 38' E., at about two 
miles from the mouth of the river, bearing E. by N. 

If a ship is likely to stay here any time, it would be advisable to run 
in between a small island called Se Leaga, covered with trees, and the 
main, where you are safe from all winds that blow. This is the place 
where the Sinkellers used to transact all business ; but it is now represented 
as entirely deserted. 

Trade. — The European and Indian articles in demand here are cutlery, 
China-ware, gunpowder, gold thread, iron in flat bars, muskets, lead, 
looking glasses, opium, steel, swivel guns, salt, and piece-goods from Ben- 
gal and Madras, of similar kinds to those enumerated at Acheen. 

The principal exports are benjamin, camphire, gold-dust, and bees’ wax. 
You are generally paid for your goods in the two former articles, of the 
kinds denominated belly and foot ; but for the head you frequently pay 
dollars, and it is seldom you can procure gold-dust without dollars, unless 
they are much in want of goods. In the examination of articles purchased, 
particular attention is necessary, as the natives frequently adulterate their 
commodities. 

Duties. — No customs are levied, but presents are expected. 

Coins. — Spanish dollars are the principal currency ; but accounts are 
kept in tales, sooccoos and satallies, 

4^ satallies..^ make 1 sooccoo. 

4* sooccoos.. » I tale. 

1 tale tt 4 Spanish dollars. 

Benjamin is bought here by the tompong or cake, which ought to 
weigh 20 catties, each catty 56 ounces avoirdupois, and for camphire 56 
ounces troy weight. ^ 

Weight.— The Chinese pecul is in common use in buying and selling 
most commoditie|. 

TAPOOS is about 30 miles S. E. of SinkelJ ; it is proper to stand out 
from Sinkell in 25 or 26 fathoms, to avoid the shoals in shore. It is not 
easily seen at a distance. As you get well in, you will see a bay, in the 
bottom of which are tall arroo trees. The anchorage in the bay is in 6 or 
7 fathoms ; Tapoos Ppint S. W. | W. ; Pulo Carrang S. E. ; breakers 
between them, S* E. by E. ; Tapoos River N. by E. I E., distant about 
two miles, and from the N. point of the bay about half a mile. Boats go 
into the river ; but when the surf is high, it is best to land at the bottom 
of the bay, and walk to the river side. The town is to the S. of the river. 
There is seldom any surf in the bottom of the bay ; and wood and water 
may be got by employing your own people* 
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BAROOS.— This town is about two leagues from the coast, on the 
banks of a river ; and two leagues further inland ai’e eight small villages, 
inhabited by Battas, who pitrchase the camphire and benjamin from the 
people of the mountains, extending from the S. of Sinkell to the back of 
Baroos. The anchorage is about three-quarters of a mile to the S. of Pulo 
Carrang, in latitude V 57' N., and longitude 98® 23' E. The place is 
famous for having given name to the native camphire produced here, to 
distinguish it from that which is imported from China. 

Tjrade. — The articles are similar to those at Sinkell. The proportion 
of buying camphire should be 66 J lbs. Dutch, of head, SSf lbs. of belly, 
and 25 lbs. foot ; making in the whole 126 Dutch pounds, which are equal 
to one pecul. 

pROvisioxs AND Refkeshments. — Bullocks, poultry, and fish are to 
be had good and reasonable, likewise very excellent water ; when your boat 
goes on shore the first time, she must lie a short distance from the shore, 
until they send a person to conduct her into the river, otherwise you may 
lose her. 

'I'APPANOOLY. — The celebrated bay of Tappanooly stretches into 
the heart of the country, and its ehores are eveiy where inhabited by the 
Batta [)eoplc, who barter their produce for the articles they stand in need 
of from abroad, but do not themselves make voyages by sea. Navigators 
assert that the natural advantages of this bay arc scarcely surpassed by any 
other ; that all the navies of the world might ride here in perfect security 
in all weathers; and that such is the complication of anchoring places 
M'ithin each other, that a large ship could be so hid m them as not to be 
found without a tedious search. 

The settlement of Tappanooly is situated on a small island, 'with a 
little hill at one end, in the bottom of the bay on the N. W. shore, called 
Ponchang Cacheel, in latitude V 48' N., and longitude 98® 30' E., where 
there is a fort almost defenceless, two or three houses for the resident, and 
a small bazar. The anchorage is with the flag-staff bearing S. by W. in seven 
fathoms. In standing in for it, you may pass to the N. or S. of the island, 
and anchor in seven fathoms, the body of it bearing about S. W. The 
village of Tappanooly is at the N. part of the bay, about four miles from 
Ponchang Cacheel. It is a common practice to moor ships by a hawser to 
a tree on shore. Timber for masts and yards are to be procured in the 
various creeks with great facility. 

Trade. — The natives of the sea^oast exchange their benjamin, cam- 
phire, and cassia, (the quantity of gold-dust is inconsiderable), for iron. 
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steel, brass-wire, and salt These are bartered again with the more inland 
inhabitants for the products and manufactures of the country. 

Provisions aot Refreshments. — M ost of the articles mentioned in 
the neighbouring places are to be had here ; but the demand being but 
small, no great quantity of supplies could be obtained without a short pre-^ 
vious notice. Water is conveniently procured from the main land, and is 
ver}^ good. , 

Coins. — A ccounts are generally kept in dollars of 34 fanams, or 4()0 
keppings. Spanish dollars are the principal coin used in foreign trade ; but 
among the natives, the value of goods is estimated b}' torapongs, or cakes 
of benjamin, and sometimes by buffaloes ; also by brass-wire, beads, and 
salt* ^ 

Weights and Measures.— English weights, as well as the Chinese 
pecul, are used here. A measure of salt, called a salup, weighs about 2 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

NATAL. — This settlement is in latitude 0° 32' N., and longitude 
OS'" 57 E. The anchorage is in five fathoms, about two miles off shore, 
with the flag-staff bearing E. by N. This is one of the worst roads on the 
W. Coast of Sumatra, having numerous shoals in it, and often a very large 
sea running, and dirty weather ; and when the wind blows hard from the 
W^, you cannot without great difBculty clear the ^hore. Notwithstanding 
which, it is a place of considerable trade, and inhabited by settlers from 
Acheen, Rhio, and many other places, who make it populous and rich. 

Trade.— ?F rom India are imported beer, brass-wire, cutlery, cloths, 
China-ware, gunpowder, glass-ware, gold-thread, household furniture, iron 
in bars, muskets, looking-glasses, lead, opium, patent shot, swivel guns, 
steel, salt, wearing apparel, and wines. 

Gold-dust of a fine quality is procured here in considerable quantities. 
Some of the mines are said to lie within 10 miles of the factory ; it is gene- 
rally of the fineness of 22 to 23 carats. The annual produce is stated to be 
from 800 to 1000 ounces ; this, with camphire and wax, form the principal 
exports, , 

Provisions 4 ND Refbksii^nts. — ^B eef, vegetables, fruit, and fish are 
procurable at moderate prices ; likewise wood and water. 

Coins. — S panish dollars and rupees are current ; besides these, there 
are single, double, and treble fanams, the latter, called tali, coined at Ma.^ 
dras ; 24 fanams, oir tali, being e^ual to a Spanish dollar. 

In this part of the Island, where the traffic in gold is considerable, it is 
generally employed as currency instead of coin. Every man carries small 
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scales about hitii, and {)urchases are made with it so low as a grdn or two 
of paddy weight. 

WEiGiirTs. — Various seed^ are used as gold weights, but more especially 
two, one the welUcDiown scarlet pea with a black spot, 24 of which, called 
rackays, make a mace, or ammas, and 16 mace a tale. The other is a 
scarlet, or rather coral bean, mUCh latter than the former, and without a 
black spot. It is the candarine weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make 
a tale. The tale differs in the northern and southern parts of the Island ; 
here it is only 24 dwts. 8 grs. troy ; but at Padang, Bencoolen, and else- 
where, it is 26 dwts. 14 grs, troy. 

COMMKRCIAL WEIGHTS. 

1 6 tales are equal to 1 China catty. 

48 ditto... „ 1 catty ootan. 

20 catties ootaii « I tompong— 80 lbs. avoir. 

Measubes. — T he measure for grain and liquids is the coyan, equal to 
322,320 cub. in., each coyan divided into 80 tubs, each tub into 10 sukats, 
and each sukat into 12 pakhas. 

TICOO ISLANDS. — These islands are small and woody, about 
mile distant from each other, and the innermost I J mile from the main. 
The outermost is in latitude 0° 23' S. 

PHI AM AN is about seven leagues N. W.of Padang ; the flng-staff is 
in latitude 0"^ 40' S., off which are several small islands; the nortlienmiost 
is the smallest, and has a well of fresh water, where the Dutch vessels used 
to supply themselves. The river is small ; a pinnace cannot go In till high 
water ; you land on the right hand side. 

PADANG. — This settlement was Uie principal one belonging to the 
Dutch on the W. Coast of Sumatra; it is situated up a river In latitude 
0^ 68' S., and longitude 99^* 68' E. The fort is within 40 yards of the 
river, about a mile from the sea. It is shoal water for heady two miles 
without the riveds mouth, though there are two or three fathoms at high 
water, and about 10 feet on the barV You go in round Padang Head ; and 
when in the river, in a small bay, undbr the foot of the bead, there is water 
enough for sloops and small vess^s. You keep cloie to Padang Head in 
going in; the entrance is narrow. 'After passing the saluting battery, 
w^bicdi is on the right hand side, you dross the river, auc! keep neai* the shore 
till you come to the stairs, or landing-J>lace. 

Trade, — Great tjuantities of piece^goads are anhUally imported here ; 
the Other articles of European and Indian jproduce are similar to those enu- 
merated at Natal. 

Gold is the principal product procured ; this article, and camphirc. 
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Vepper, aod wax, form the exports. Gum-lac, in considerable quantities, 
is to be met with <m this part of the coast. 

Yaoxisious ATiD Refreshments. — Cattle are in great plenty, as well 
as ducks and fowls ; of fruits and vegetables they have an abundance. The 
water here is very good ; it runs from the roclc, and is conveyed in bamboos 
in many places, on the starboard side, so that your boat may haul under 
them, and fill ; the largest is about 200 yards above the first. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in rix dollars and stivers ; 48 stivers making 
1 rix dollar. Spanish dollars and most of the Indian coins pass, nearly at 
the same rates as at Batavia. ; * 

Weights. — Both Dutch and Chinese weights are in common use. 

AYER RAJA. — This settlement is in latitude 58' S. The town, 
which is about two miles up a small river, is difficult to find, it being in the 
woods, w^ere it not for the, flag-staff, which may be seen a considerable dis- 
tance ; bring that to bear E,, and anchor about two miles from the shore. 
It is a dangerous place to anchor at, as you cannot clear the land, should it 
blow Imrd, and you will ride veiy badly. It is not prudent to send your 
own boat into the river, as at low water the surf breaks very high upon 
the bar. 

INDRAPOUR. — ^From Indrapour Point, in latitude 2® 10' S., longi- 
tude 100° 55' E., the coast forms an extensive bay, at the bottom of winch 
is a river, one of the largest in the S. part of this coast, and capable of 
admitting sloops. 

MOCO MOCO, in latitude 2° 36' S., and longitude 101° 12' E., is 
situated at the bottom of a bay ; the two points that form it are covered 
with taH trees. The fort, which is called Fort Ann, lies on the S., and 
the settlement on the N. side of a small river, called Se Luggan, wiiich 
name properly belongs to the place also, and that of Moco Moco to a small 
village higher iip. The bazar consists of about 100 houses. At the N. end 
is the Sultan's, which has nothing particular to. distinguish it, except its 
being larger than other Malay houses. The anchorage is abreast of the 
fort, in 10 fathoms, soft ground. Here you must not attempt going on 
shore in your own boat, but must wait till a boat comes from the shore to 
carry you in over the surf. 

Trade. — The exports from this place are pepper and gold-dust. The 
annual produce of the former is about 170 tons, and that of the latter 800 
to 1000 ounces. It is sent to Bencoolen, from whence the articles required 
for their consumption and internal commerce are imported. 

Provisions and Revrkshments.— All ju’ovisions and refreshments are 
easily procured here, except water, which is obtained with difficulty, in 
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consequence of the heavy surf and shoal water which prevent the use of your 
own boats; but the natives will bmg it oflT, charging about Spanish 
dollar per butt. 

Between Moco Moco and Bencoolen are the several places-from whence 
the Company received pepper, the principal of which are 

Ippoe, or Aypour, in lat 3® IQf S., which produces aimuelly from SO to SS tons of pepper, 

Cattown, or Caytone .... 2° 26' S., ditto 20 to 26 diita 

Laye 3° 40' S., ditto, 100 to 120 ditto. 

and at each of which they had an European resident. The produce varies 
of course, as the seasons are more or less productive, but on an average does 
not exceed the above amount. 

BENCOOLEN, till its recent transfer to the Dutch, the principal 
English settlement on the W. Coast of Sumatra, and to which all the others 
were subordinate, is in latitude 3° S., and longitude 102° 28* E. Fort 

Marlborough and the town are built on Oojong Caixang, a point of land, 
having a level appearance, and moderately elevated. 

The best place for anchoring in Bencoolen roads is the flag-stafl'E.N.E., 
Pulo Point S. E. by S., and Rat Island S. W. by S. Ships sometimes run 
into Pulo Bay to anchor ; the best place is where Sandy Point bears N., 
about half a mile from the Company's godowns. 

Should an European ship expect to be detained long here, it would be 
advisable to moor in Rat Island basin, it being safe in all weathers ; and 
boats are able to make a trip each day with the land and sea breezes, and 
the goods are secure in the boats, which is not the case in the roads ; for 
sometimes the North-westers give so short a warning, that boats, with half 
loading, are obliged to put off for Pulo Bay. In going ashore fro^n the 
ship, keep the Company’s hospital, which is to theS., on the starboard bow, 
or right a-liead, till you come near the shore, or S. point of the rocks ; then 
you will have the channel open, and tlie S. breakers without you ; then 
stand right in for the sugarJoafj keeping nearest the breakers from the 
shore, till you have the fort on your l>eam; then steer in for tlie carrang, 
or landing place, the passage into which lies close to a bluff red point, with 
a grove of trees on it. 

A ship running for Bencoolen in a North-wester, should, after making 
Rat Island, bring it to bear S., and keep close to the reef, with the island 
S. by E. I E., pitch of the reef N. W., distance from the reef 60 fathoms, 
and close to the buoy in 8 fathoms, when she will be tolerably sheltei'ed, 
and enabled to take the first opportunity of hauling into the basin. 

By the treaty ^th the Netherlands of 17th March, 1824, Bencoolen, 
and the other British possessions on Sumatra, are ceded to the Dutch, in 
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exchange for Malacca, and the claims of the latter on Singapore. The 
British Government, moreover^ engages that no establishment shall be made 
on the Carimon Isles, Battanf, Bintang, Lingen, or any other island S. of 
Singapore, nor any treaty concluded with the Chiefs of those islands. 

Trade. — Whilst this settlement was in our possession, the European 
imports were chiefly for the consumption of the Company’s establishment. 
The commodities sent hither from India were principally piece-goods and 
opium ; of late years this trade was altogether carried on by the country 
vessels. English goods were either sold by invoice, with an advance accord- 
ing to demand, or by auctiop^ the charge for which was 7 per cent. The 
Company’s chief object in trading here was pepper; but latterly much 
attention was paid to agriculture at Bencoolen, and the spice plantations 
have so thriven, that, in 1821, it was computed that the produce of nut- 
megs exceeded the average consumption of Britain by about 4000 lbs. 

Duties. — With the exception of tbreign opium, all imports were ad- 
mitted free by Reg. 1819. The Dutch Government will probably assimilate 
the duties and regulations of this port to that of Java. 

Pilotage Rates.^Aq European pilot was stationed at Rat Island ; 
rates as follow 

IN. OUT. 


Rat Island basin, per 100 tons* 
Pulo Bay* 

Inner Roads * 


5 

A 


. *********** ** ****** ************** * 


Sue. DoS. 



0 



5 

5 

2 


Sue. 

0 

0 

2 


Vessels mooring in the basin to pay pilotage, whether pilot be employed 
or not ; but vessels coming into the roads, or proceeding to Pulo Bay, were 
chargeable only when a pilot was employed. 

Wharfage was charged to Government at the rate of 50 cash, or 
4 annas per ton, computed as in the next article. 

Boat Hire : — For landing or shipping goods, the charge was not to ex- 
ceed 1 dollar per ton, to b^ computed thus : — grain, saltpetre, salt, or other 
heavy articles, 18 bags, of 164 lbs. each, to the ton; pepper, 16 Cwt. to 
the ton ; wine, 2 pi[)es to the tun ; beer, and other hogsheads, 4 to the 
ton ; cases and bales by measurettient, M cubic feet to the ton ; lead, iron, 
steel, copper, tin, or other dead weight, 20 Cwt. to the ton. A ton of bar 
iron to pay 1 dollar 1 succ. For boats losing a whole day, double boat hire 
was chargeable. A boat carrying cat^o to a vessel in Rat Island Basin, or 
the outroads, and receiving return freight, the proprietor of such freight 
to pay only half hire outwards. 

Water Rate, one succon per ton to Government. 
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Port Clearance, on certUicate that the pilotage, &c. have been paid, 
was granted by the Secretary, on payment bf^ a fee of 2 dollars on vessels 
exceeding 50 tons ; no charge was made on vessels under that tonnage. 

The aforegoing charges included all that were due at this port : what 
the charges arc at present, cannot yet be known. 

Provisions and Represhments-— Provisions and vegetables of all 
kinds are very dear. Poultry scarce and dearl The mangosteen and other 
tropical fruits are met with here, but not in abundance. The water is very 
indifferent, and considered unwholesome. 

Coins. — -Accounts^ are kept in dollars, sometimes called reals, reckoned 
at 5s. sterling. 

2 satallks ......... equal to .«.! sooccoo. 

4. sooccoofe a 1 dollar or real. 

Weights,— The gold and silver weights are as follow : . 

oz, dwts. grs. 

30 coondecs ...equal to... I fceping =r 0 S 5.16(> 


8 kepings « ...1 ringit =5 0 17 17,333 

1 J ringit « ...1 tael ... = 1 6 H 


The Chinese weigh gold by the catty, which equals about 1 lb. 7 oz. 
5i drs. 

The Chinese commercial weights are these : 


10 hoots equal to 1 see. 

10 sees » 1 lee. 

10 lees „ I cheh. 

10 diehs „ 1 tael 5= A75J grs. troy. 

'* 16 taels „ catty 5= 1| Ih. Avoird. 

1 00 catties pecul =r 1 33 J lbs. 

The following weights are occasionally used : 

4 koopangs, or sooccoos, equal to 1 mas =5 39.87 grs. troy. 

4 mas ' u 1 pauli. 

pauhs « ' 1 mgit. 

1 1 ringit 1 tach 

16 taels « I ca^ty = 1 lb. 7 oz. S drs. avoird. 

Measures are the following : , , 

Dry MhASURE. 

4 ebupahs......... equal to*..* X koolali =s 24^ cub, in. 

. 800 kwlalis H 1 coyan. 


The koolah is occasionally used 49 a weight, 17 being equal to the 
pecul. The coodee^^r corge is 20 baskets, except of tobacco, which is 40. 

Lon€'. Measure.. 

equal to.. I jaukal =: 9 En. in. 

^1 f\ 


*•2 tenq^obs 
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S jankals«# equal to 1 

5 estos ' 1 liailoh- 

2 hailohs r. i <lej>ob 7=7 72 Eu. in 

The Chinese use the following : 

10 boons j^^equal 1 cluwn. 

10 cboons „ 1 dieob. 

6 cbeolis 1/ ...1;.... I gocbeoli. 

2 gocheobs./. ‘ f, 1 tung srr'M-i En. in. ’ 

Between Bencoolen and the S. extreme of Sumatra, are the under-^ 
mentioned places, from wiieilce the (Jompanjr drew supplies of pepper, and 
where they used to have residents 

Salooiuah, in lat. about 4 ® 12' S , the averages annual produce from 200 to 250 tons. 

Manna, ditto 4® 25' ditto 250 to 300 ditto. 

Cawoor, ditto 4® 54' ditto* •••*“: 80 to 90 ditto. 

Crooe, ditto" 5® 13' ditto 170 to 180 ditto. 

This produce varies of course as the seasons are more or less productiv e ; 
but on an average of five years, it did not exceed the above quantity. 
Crooe is also celebrated for birds' nests, which are gathered in considerable 
quantities from some caves about four mUes up the river. 

There are a number of islands lying off the W. Coast of Sumatra, 
running in the same direction, at about the distance of 20 leagues, the 
principal of which are Pulo Neas, Se Porah, Poggy or Nassau Islands, and 
Engano ; they are little frequented, and of course but imperfectly known. 

PULO NEAS is the largest, most productive, and important of tlic 
whole range, and extends from latitude 1® 18' N., nearly in a S. E. direction 
to 0® 28' N ; its inhabitants exceed 2(X),000, and are of a raCe very difierent 
from the Malays in general. Those in the N. differ considerably from those 
in the S. The island is divided into a number of small districts under 
Rajahs, who are independent of, and at perpetual variance w^ith, each other ; 
the ultimate <>bject of theii* wars having been to make prisoners, wliom they 
sold for slaves, as well as all pthers not immediately connected with them, 
whom they could seize by stratagem. These violences were doubtless encou- 
raged by the resort of native traders from Padang, Natal, and Acheen, to 
procure cargoes of slaves, who are also accused of augmenting the profits of 
their voyage, by occasionally surprising and carrying off whole families. 
This. trade has been greatly checked by the settlement established here by 
Sir T. S. Raffles in 182L 

The island possesses several rivers of considerable size, whose quailoes, 
or mouths, afford entrance to native vessels and boats. There are good 
harbours at the N. and S. ends ; and there is anchorage for ships almost all 
alon^>^ 
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Trade. — Considerabk quantities of rice and paddy are annually taken 
hence by the traders, in exchange for iron, *^el, beads, tobacco, and coarse 
piece-goods. Numbers of wild hogs are reared here, and some parts of the 
main, especially Baroos, are supplied from hence with yams, beans, and 
poultry ; neither buffaloes,* cattle, nor horses are indigenous. Some of the 
iiajahs are said to have amassed from 10 to 20,000 dollars each, which are 
kept in ingots of gold and silver ; much of the latter consisting of small 
Dutch money (not of the purest coin) melted dowm, and of these they make 
an ostentatious display at weddings and other festivals. 

NASSAU, OB TUGGY ISLANDS.— These two islands are called 
the North and South Poggy, or Nassau Islands ; Cape Cuddalore, the N. 
point of the former, is in latitude 2^ SS' S. They are separated by a nar- 
row strait, called Se Cockup ; the straits are about tw-o miles long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, and an excellent place for ships of any size to 
anchor, being perfectly secure from every wind. They have both inha- 
bitants divided into small tribes, each occupying a snifll river, and living in 
one village. On the S. island are five, and on the N. seven villages, of 
which Kakap is reckoned the chief, although Labulabu is supposed to con- 
tain the greater number of people. Their houses are built of bamboos, and 
rilised on posts, the under part of which is occupied by hogs and poultry. 
Sago constitutes the principal food of the inhabitants, who do not cultivate 
rice. Large red deer, hogs, and fowls are common, but they have neithes' 
buffaloes nor goats. They are strangers to the use pf coin of any kind, and 
have little knowledge of metals. The iron bill or chopping-knife, called 
parang, is in much esteem amongst them ; it serves as a standard for the 
value of other commodities, such as articles of provision. A metal coal 
button is of equal value in their esteem to a piece of geld or silver coin. 
On the N. island, near the entrance of the straits, ai*e a few houses inha- 
bited by some IMalays from Fort Marlborough ; they reside here for the 
purpose of building large boats, the timber and planks for which are found 
close at hand; the mountains being covered with various kinds of timber, 
amongst which are poon trees, of sufficient dimensions for lower masts to a 
first-rate man of war, and several sorts suitable for building ships of large 
burden. 

ENGANO, the southernmost of the large islands fronting the W. 
Coast of Sumatra, is large, triangular, and the inland country high; its 
S. extreme is in latitude 5"*' 30' S.,. and longitude 102° 29' E. The N. point 
is in latitude 5° 15 S., longitude 102° 2S E. The N. coast is bold ; no 
soundings from 3 to 5 miles off ; the shore in some places rocky, but the 
beach mostly of sand. The island is very imperfectly know n ; ^11 attempts 
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to open a friendly communication with the natives having hitherto proved 
fruitless. To the E. of it, near its southernmost point, are four small 
islands, which form an exceeding fine bay, with clear ground, good 
anchorage, and shelter from any wind for ships of any burthen. One of 
these islands is sandy, and there vessels may go in, and repair or careen with 
great facility, having four fathoms clear ground dose to the shore ; there is 
also good running water, plenty of fine wood for building or repairing 
ships, and abundance of excellent fish, yams, and coco-nuts. The island is 
said to be well inhabited ; the houses stand singly in the plantations, are 
circular, about eight feet in diabaetei^ raised about six feet from the ground 
on slender iron-wood sticks, floored with planks, and the roof, which is 
thatched with long grass, rises from the floor in a conical shape. They 
have a number of canoes, which are very neat, and in general contain six or 
seven men* A ship requiring refreshments should anchor so as to protect 
the boats and people, as -the natives are very treacherous. The crew of the 
Union, wrecked here in 1815, were retained by them in captivity some time. 

There are several bays on the South Coast of Sumatra, but they am 
seldom visited by Europeans, as they produce no articles of trade, and the' 
nati/es, being very treacherous, are not to be trusted., 

PALEMBANG. — This kingdom is of considerable importance, and its 
river one of the largest in the island, disemboguing itself by various branches 
into the sea. Its principal entrance is in latitude about 2° 52 S., and longi- 
tude 104^ 50' E., opposite to tlj^e city of Palembang, which is 14 leagues 
from its entrance ; it is upwards of a mile in breadth, and is conveniently 
navigated by vessels drawing 14 feet water. Those of a larger description 
have been carried thither for military purposes but the operation is attended 
with considerable difficulty and danger, on account of the numerous 
shoals in the river^ the lower parts of the country being flat and marshy, 
and overflowed during the rainy season, ' . 

The City Palembang extends about 8 miles along both banks of the 
river, and is mostly confined to them, and to the creeks which open into the 
river. As the nature of the surrounding country, being overflowed in high 
tides, scarcely admits of roads, almost ail communication is carried on by 
means of boats, which are seen moving in every direction. 

The policy of this Gujvernment having always encouraged foleign 
settlers, the city and lower parts of the river are in a great measure 
peopled with natives of China, Cochin China, Siam, Cambodia, Patany, 
Java, Celebes, Borneo, and other easteni places. 

Trade,— -Very few articles of European or Indian produce are disposed 
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of at Palenibang, its wants being supplied from Batavia. A few chests of 
opium and piece-goods form the princip^il part ; the remainder consists of 
Spanish dollars, and for them alone tin can be procured. 

Tin and pepper are the staple exports. The former is procured from 
Banca, and is delivered to the King at a fixed rate per pecul, and by him to 
the Dutch. It is stated that 3,000,000 lbs. annually supplied to them, 
of whi«h the greater part is sent to China, and the remainder to Europe. 
The pepper produced at Palembang is in general very foul, and considered 
inferior to. what is brought from tlie W. side of the island, and that of 
Malabai\ The other articles procured here, are diamonds, canes, and 
rattans. Of the first,' it is stated that about 1000 carats are annually pux- 
chased by the Dutch, and of the latter from 70 to 100,000 bundles per 
annum, which are principally sent to China. Palembang is much frequented 
by proas from Macassar, Borneo, Bally, and tlava, which biing rice, salt, 
and some few cloths manufactured to the easlward, and worn by the Malays, 
taking in return opium and other Indian commodities. 

Late accounts represent the trade as declining. Siamese salt is excluded 
in favour of that from Java, and a heavy tonnage duty on the Chinese 
junks diminishes this branch of the trade. 

Duties. — No regular .traffic being permitted here, presents only are 
necessary to the Dutch Resident, and the Shabundar or King’s Minister, 
according to the business likely to be tran.sacted. On your arrival in the 
roads, send your long boat into the river (for w^ater), and send accounts of 
the ship’s arrival to the Governor. The fishermen will let the natives know 
of your arrival ; and if the Governor means tp do any business, you will 
have accounts in the course of three or four days ; but should he not be 
prepared to deal with you, no time should be lost in getting your boat on 
board, and proceeding to sea. 

Coins, — The currency of the country, and the only money allowed to 
be received at the King’s Treasury, is Spanish dollars; but there is also in 
general circulation a species of small base coin, called petis, which are cut 
out of plates composed of lead and tin ; and having a square hole in the 
middle, like the Chinese cash, are strung in parcels of 500 each, 10 of which 
arc equivalent to a Spanish dollar. Accounts are kept in rix dollars (a 
nominal coin) of 48 stivers ; the exchange between Spanish and rix dollars 
being five of the latter for four of tlie former. 

Weights.— Here, as well as at all other places where the Chinese 
have settled, their weights have become in common use. In weighing 
gold, the tale is considered as the tenth part of the catty, or equal to the 
weight of 2 ] Spanish dollars. The catty weighs 1 1 oz. 15 dwt&. 14 grs., troy« 
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The commercial weights are the ganton, baly, arid copang ; 10 gantons 
make 1 balj% (about 60 catties, or 81 1 lbs. avoirdupois), and 80 balks 1 co~ 
pang. By this measure rice is also s^old. 

The goelack of pepper is 1^- catty, or oz. avoirdupois; but the 
weight used by the Dutch Company ia the pecul, which is equal to 
133 lbs. avoirdupois. 

BANCA. — This island is nearly opposite the various mouths of jPalem- 
bang River. The passage between it and Sumatra is called the Straits of 
Banca, and extends in an .undulating course about 34 leagues. Monopin 
Hill, which answers as a guide to ships approaching the island, is iui latitude 
S,, and longitude IQS'" 14*TE,, about 2 leagues S. W. from which is 
Mintow Point, the W, extremity of Banca. The principal town is a short 
distance to the E.^ The best anchorage is in 10 or 11 fathoms, about three 
miles off the town, Monopin IKU bearing N. 10® E. and Mintow Point 
N. 82® W. 

This island is famous for its tin mines. They are worked by a colony 
of Chinese, consisting of upwards of 20,000 persons, under the nominal 
direction of Uie Sultan of Palembang, but for the account and benefit of tfie 
Dutch Company, and the Sultan is under, a standing contract to furnish 
them with the tin produced, at a fixrf rate per ton ; but the enterprising 
spirk of private merchants finds means to elude their vigilance, and the 
annual export amounts to from 40,000 to 60,000 peculs. It is the only 
export they possess. The island is said to produce gold and silver, but the 
Sultan will not suffer the mines to be worked. 

THADE.~The Sultan and the Dutch Resident live at Palembang : with 
the latter some business may be fe'ansacted; in case he should decline trading, 
you must endeavour to find out the agents of the Princes of Banca, and 
those of the Caranga, or Prime Minister, who have always carried on an 
illicit trade, in opposition to the Dutch and the Sultan. Access may be bad 
to the Datoo at Mintow, on observing certain ceremonies, which the com- 
manders of Dutch cruisers expect from strangers. It is necessary to cut 
through some of the slabs eff tin, as iron shot and stones are often in the 
middle of them. Opium fe usually brought by the country ships frequenting 
these Straits ; but tmthing will secure tin but Spanish dollars. There is 
another place for tin, called Yre Mass, at the N. end of Banca; and you 
dea.1 chiefly with the Captain Chinaman, who resides there. 

Small ships or vessels jmssing thmugh the Straits of Banca, ought 
alwava to be upon their guard to repel any attack that may be made by the 
proas, numbers of which lurk about the mouths of the rivers on the 
Sumatra, to surprise defencele^is vessels. 
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JAMBEE.— TMs river is of considerable size. The town of Jambee 
is about sixty miles from the sea. 

Trade."— T he trade consists chiefly of gold-dust, pepper, rattans, and 
canes ; but most of the gold proceeds across the country to the W. coast ; 
and the pepper, like that of Palemhang, is not held in esteem. Sometimes 
a trading ship from Bengal endeavours to dispose of a few chests of opium ; 
but the masters scarcely ever venture on shore, and deal vjith such of the 
Malays as come off to them at the sword’s point, so strong is the idea of 
their treacherous character. 

INDRAGIRI.— This river is about a degree to the N. of Jambee, and 
is navigable a great distance ; sloops tide it up for five or six weeks, as they 
assert, anchoring as the ebb begins to make. It is but little frequented, 

SI AC. — This river, which is the most, considerable on the island, 
empties itself ipto the sea, nearly opposite to Malacca, in latitude about 
4(y N, Opposite its entrance are several islands. From the place where 
it discharges itself into the Straits of Campar, or Bancalis, to the town of 
Siac, is about 65 miles, and from thence to a place called Pakanbharu, is 
about 100 more. The width of the river is in general fi om about i to I of 
a mile, and its depth from 7 to 15 fathoms ; but on the bar txt low waiei 
there are only 15 feet, and several shoals near its mouth ; the tides about 1 J 
feet at the town. Not far within the river is a small island. According to 
the information of the natives, the river is navigable for sloops to a place 
called Panti Ohermin, being eight days^ sail, with the assistance of the tide, 
and within half a day’« journey by land, of another named Patapahan. which 
boats also of 10 to 20 tons reach in two days^ This is a great mart of trade 
with the interior, and here its< merchants resort with their gold. 

Trade. — The commerce is chiefly carried on by kling vessels, as 
they are called, from the Coast of Coromandel, which are supplied, generally 
at Pinang, or Singapore, with the following articles, which, with the piece- 
goods brought from the coast, find a ready sale here : — Brass wire, coarse 
cutlery, ChiniTw^are, gunpowder, iron, looking glasses, lead, muskets, opium, 
salt, steel, and tobacco. 

In return they receive brimsteme, camphire (head), bezoar stones, 
dammer, elephants’ teeth, gutta gambir, gt>ld-dast, rattans, sago, and wax. 

Between Siac and Diamond Point is th^ river Arakan, or Rakan, by 
far the largest in the island ; it may be considered as an inlet of the sea, and 
is navigable for sloops to a great distance from the sea ; but from the 
danger apprehended from the natives, it is scarcely at all known to 
Europeans. 

On this part of the coast are prodigious numbers of wild swune. 
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which, when killed and salted, make excellent food, and form a considerable 
article of trade. . 

BATOOBARRA is on the banks of a rh^r, nearly opposite the Two 
Brothers, in latitude about 3° 25 N., and navigable by small vessels at high 
water; but? the unfriendly disposition of the natives prevents Europeans 
frequenting it : they therefore carry their produce in their own proas to 
Prince of Wale^'’s Island, or Singapore. 

PULO VARELLA.--Thi8 island is in latitude 3" 47' N., and longi- 
tude 99° 36' E., about 20 miles from the Coast of Sumatra. On tlie S. E. 
part is anchorage, where plenty of fire-wood may be got. This island being 
frequented by turtle, ships bedlmed near it sometimes send their boats on 
shore to obtain a few of them ; the crews ought to guard against the perfidy 
of the Batoobarra people, who frequent the island to look out for plunder, or 
to dry their nets, and who have more than once made slaves of the crews of 
boats that have landed to procure wood and water. 

The N. point of Sumatra, extending from Diamond Point, its N. E. 
extreme, to Point Pedro, its N. W. extreme, is denominated the Pedir 
Coast ; in which space are numerous towns and villages, the principal o£ 
which are Telisomaway and Pedir. The whole of this coast affords safe 
anchorage during all the year. 

TELISOMAWAY is situated at the bottom of a bay to the S. E. of a 
point of the same name, and is known by a square clump of trees on its 
extremity, which makes it resemble an island, when first seen. The fort is 
situate near the mouth of a river, close to w^hich are the town and bazar. 
The anchorage is about half a mile from the shore, the town bearing S. W. 
by W. and the Point N. IS'" W. The lawful King of Acheen has taken up 
his residence at this place. / 

Besides Telisomaway and Pedir there are many trading places on this 
coast, as Batoo, Bengala, Chilaw, Gingeea, Ire Laboo, Sawhon, Durian, 
Gadee, Mardoo, Sambelangun, Jonga, FaSsangan, and Papeir, the produce 
of which places is usually carried to Acheen, or Pedir. 

PEDIR, whence the coast takes its name, and in which the trade of all 
the other jdaces W. of Telisomaway centres, is situated up a small river, 
w hich boats may enter at low water, neap tides, but not until a quarter 
flood on the springs ; for then there is a considerable surf on the bar. The 
marks of anchorage are Pedir Point, which is in latitude about 5*^ 29' N., 
bearing N. W. and the entrance of the river, which is not very conspicuous, 
S. S. W., distance about two miles. 

Trade, — A considerable trade is carried on with Penang and Singapore, 
both by means of proas and coasting vessels from Coromandel, Bengal, and 
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other parts of India. Many Chulias, chiefly from Najore, make an annual 
voyage with cloths, salt, &c. A small vessel also comes from Surat, or 
Bombay, with about HOO bales of cotton. Those from Penang and the 
Eastward bring opium, iron, fire-arms, gunpowder, and other necessaries. 
'J^he chief articles of produce are betel-nut and rice, (10,000 tons of which 
are said to have been exported in one year from this coast), with a small 
quantity of pepper. A Ibjv catties of gold-dust are collectej| from the beds 
of the rivers, and brimstone and camphire are sometimes to be bought. 
They manufacture silk and cotton cloth, which is very durable. Mats of all 
kinds are made, and filagree and embroidery followed. The staple product 
is betel or areca nut, of which Pedir produces for exportation about 40,000 
peculs annually. In the year 1821-22 upwards of 16,000 maunds were 
imported into Calcutta from the Coast of Pedir. 

The following is a list of India goods suitable to the market on the 
Pedir Coast, with the quantity of each particular article which should form 
an assortmetkt. 


Uhw Cloth 9 call ..100 corgc. 

Ditto 7 and 8 ditto ... lOO ditto. 

Bliio SuukcrtooDS, gold head... 20 ditto. 
Brown cloth ....8 and 9 call ....100 ditto. 
Whirc ditto ....8 and 9 ditto. ..150 ditto. 


Negapatam salt SO garcv. 

Jaifnapatam tobacco, 1st sort 2o candies. 

Ditto 2d do. 60 randies. 

Iron, broad bars 500 iimnnds. 

Patna dpium 30 chests. 


Duties. — The only duty collected is 4 per cent, on exports; but 
certain voluntary contributions are esypected. The Rajahs of Pedir profess 
a nominal obedience to the King of Acheen, but a force is necessary to 
obtain the revenue. It is dangerous to transact business on shore, except 
with the principal merchants. It is a common custom to buy and sell on 
board ship. The present Rajah attends to business. 

Pkovisions a.n» Refreshments. — Buffaloes and poultry are in abun- 
dance, particularly ducks and fowls, which are reasonable ; likewise tropical 
fruits, similar to those at Achwn; and the sea supplies various sorts 
of fish. , , , 

Coins. — Spanish dollars are the principal currency^ the other coins are 
nearly similar to those at Acheea, 

Weights.— The Pedir catty weighs* 3T Spanish dollars; and the 
bahar is equal to 424 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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SECTION XXV. 

JAVA. 


This island is separated froih that of Sumatra by the Strait of 
Sunda. The length of this cbannd on the Sumatra side, from Flat Point to 
Hog Point, is about 20 leagues, and on the Java side, from Java Head to 
Bantam Point, about 2S leagues. There are several islands in the Strait, 
the principal of which are Hippins, or Prince's Island, and Cracatoa. 

PRINCE'S ISLAND, called by the Malays Pulo Selan, is in the 
mouth of the Strait, about 2 leagues from Java, and 6 from Sumatra ; its 
N. end is in latitude 6^ 27' S*, and longitude^ 105° 15' E. ; on its S. E. part 
is a peak, by wMch it is known. The common anchorage is on the E. side 
of the island. There is a bay on the S. W. side, into which two small 
rivulets of fresh water empty themselves. There is a town called Samadang, 
consisting of about 400 bouses, divided into two' parts by a small river. 
This Island was formerly much frequented by the India ships of many 
nations, especially the English, who Tiave of late forsaken it, and touch 
either at North Island, or Anjerie Point. 

Provisions and RKFBE8HMJENTs.~Here may be got some excellent 
turtle, large. fowls, small deer, not larger than a rabbit, larger deer, about 
the size of a sheep; many kinds ; of. fish tolerably cheap. Coco-nuts, 
plantains,’ pine-apples, water melons, jacks, and pumpkins, besides yams and 
many other vegetables are plentiful, and at reasonable rates. Tlie water is 
procured from a rivulet in a small sandy bay, at the easternmost part of it, 
where a path is cut through the woods to the place where you fill, about 100 
yards up, but wery convenient for rolling the casks ; but if you fill below, 
though at low water, it will be brackish. , 

CRACATOA.~This island is remarkable for its peak, and is in lati- 
tude a])out O'’ 0' S., and longitude 105° 25' E. On its N. side is a very 
convenient watering-place ; about a quarter of a mile from which there is 
also a Malay town, where supplies, nearly the same as at Prince's Island, are 
to be procured. Abundance of turtle frequent the shores of this island. 

ANJERIE, or Anjer village, is in latitude 6°®' S., longitude 105^ 54' 
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E., about two leagues to the E. of the fourth point of Ja^a, and is not easily 
percefved coming from the W., being situated in a bay, where the houses 
are scattered amongst the eoco-nut trees ; it is nearly obscured by them, and 
by a chain of higli hills inland, the easternmost of which is a sharp peaked 
hill, called Anjcrie Peak, directly over the houses. The common anchorage 
is in from 9 to 14 fatlioms abreast of the village. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Buffaloes, hogs, poultry, and fruits 
are to be procured at reasonable rates ; turtle is occasionally to be had ; pine- 
apples, oranges, mangosteens, and other fruits are in abundance. The 
spring from which the winter is filled, is only separated by a narrow slip of 
land from the sea ; It Is but indifferent. Ships therefore prefer watering at 
North Island, where th«^ water is excellent. 

NORTH ISLAND is close upon the Sumatra shore, without the 
Strait; ills about two miles in circumference, in latitude 5° 41' S., and 
longitude 106' 49' E. It used to be much frequented for wood and water ; 
but the treachery of the Malays has occasioned the preference to be given to 
Anjerie Point. Should a ship stop here, wood should be cut from the 
island. The water is procured from the main, about 500 yards from the 
bcacli. Care should be taken that the people do not go far from the water- 
side, or they will be cut off. The Malays bring off turtle, fowls, coco-nuts, 
pumpkins, yams, &c. in their proas to the ship, and sell them at reasonable 
prices. 

BANTAM. — This city is s^ted at the bottom of a large 4)ay formed 
by St. Nicholas or Bantam Point, which is in latitude 5® 52' S., and longi- 
tude 106'' 2' E,, and Point Pontang; there are many small islands in tlie 
bay, mostly uninhabited. The marks for anchorage Bantam Hill S.S.W., 
in 6 fathoms water. 

The city is about one mile fi^m the sea-side, between the branches of a 
river, about 180 feet over at its mouth, so very shallow, that at low water 
a common idiip'^s boat does not lie afloat in it ; at high water and in spring 
tides it is from 5 to 7 feet deep. Though this is called Bantam River, it is 
properly only a branch of it ; the river itself is divided above the town into 
three channels, of w'hich thi^ is the middle one ; the other two run into the 
sea, about a league off on each side. The houses in the town are scattered 
williout regularity, and round each is a plantation of coco^-nut trees ; the 
whole surrounded by a paling of split bambpo, by which each family is 
separated from its neighbour. 

The King of Bantam, although a vassal to the Dutch Company, is a 
sovereign Prince, uncontrouled in his authority over his own subjects ; 
but is restricted from entering into any alliaiices or engagements with any 
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European or Indian power, as likewise from selling the productions of his 
territories to any other than to the Company. 

Traoe. — The commerce carried on between Bantam and other partvS 
of India and China is very trifling, the trade centering in Batavia, to which 
the pepper, and other produce of the territories of the King of Bantam, 
are sent, and from whence the foreign articles necessary for the consumption, 
are imported. 

^ Coins. — Those current are Spanisli dollars, ducatoons, rupees, schil- 
lings, dubbeltjees, doits, and cash ; the King having no coin of his own. 
The cash vary in their value. ^ Accounts are kept decimally, thus 

10 Peccoes equal to., 1 Laxsan 

"10 Laxsans « 1 Catty 

10 Catties „ 1 Uta 

10 Utas » ......I Baliar. 

' The peccoe should contain 1000 cash, but they are frequently deficient. 
The price varies from 25 to 35 per Spanish dollar. 

WEiGHTs.~The weight for gold, musk^ the tale, equal to 1055 

English grains ; nearly double the Chinese tale. 

Of the great weights 100 catties make a pecul ; and 3 peculs 1 bahar, 
which weighs 396 lbs. avoirdupois: but the bahar of pepper is 2 '0 k 
or goelacks, and weighs 375 lbs, Dutch troy, or 407 lbs. avoirdupois. A 
coyang of# rice is 200 gantams. The gantam is 8 bamboos, or 32 catties. 
The coyang weighs 8000 lbs. Dutch ixoj, or 8681 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The pecul at Cheribon weighs 125 lbs. Dutch troy, or 135 lbs. 
10 oz. avoirdupois ; and the tiayang of rice is 2000 catties, or 2640 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

MEAsuRES.~The long measure ii| the hasta, wind) is 18 English 
inches. # 

For further information consult the ensuing article. 

BATAVIA, the principal settlement of the Dutch in the East Indies, 
and to which all others are subordinate, is situated af the bottom of a large 
bay formed by the points Ontong, Java, and Crawang, and is in latitude 
6” 9' S., and longitude 106^5^ E. It is considered one of the best harbours 
in India, having a number of small islands about two or three leagues from 
the city, which shelter the bay from N. W. to' N. E., the principal of 
which are Onrust, Edam, Cooperis Island, and Purmerend. Large ships 
generally ride at single anchor in the roads, at about 1 \ mile from the shore, 
in six fathoms, the dome of the principal church bearing about S. ; but 
smaller vessels approach within a mile of the shore. Fronting the small 
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river, or canal, which leads to the city, there is a bar, on which there are 
about three feet at low water. ,The channel for boats to enter, is to the E. 
of the bar ; and as there is at times a surf upon it at low water, when 
blowing strong in the N. W. monsoon, strangers ought not then to send 
their boats to the river, as many have been overset upon the bar, and the 
crews devoured by alligators, which are here of a large size, and very 
numerous. 

The City of Batavia is an oblong square, the longest way facing theE. 
and W. about one mile, and the shortest facing the N. and S., about ^ of a 
mile broad. Through the middle of the city, from N. to S., runs the river 
Jaccatra, over which are three bridges, one at the upjier end of the town ; 
another at the lower part, near the Castle; and the third about the middle, 
being thence called the middle point bridge. The breadth of the river 
within the city is about 180 feet ; it runs into the sea, past the Castle and 
the Admiralty wharf. On both sides of the mouth are long piers of wood 
and brick-work, about 3800 feet in length, taken from the moat of the city. 
The vessels belonging to the merchants are laid up and repaired between 
these piers, on the W. side ; but along the E. side, the passage is kept open 
for the lighters, which go in and out of the city with the cargoes of the 
ships. At the outward point of the E. pier there is a shed, which serves for 
a stabifi for the horses w’hich draw the small vessels and boats up and down 
the river. 

The Island of Onrust is about three leagues N. W. from Batavia, and 
is nearly round. It rises six or eight feet above the surface of the sea, and 
is of small extent, being about 4800 feet in circumference. In the centre 
of the island, and within the fort, stand the warehouses and other buildings, 
likewise a small church. The warehouses are generally full of goods of 
various kinds. On the N, side of the Island ore two saw-mills; and on the 
S. side there is a long picr-lmad, bn which are three large wooden cranes, 
el ected for the purpose of fixing or unstepping masts. Three ships can He 
here behind each other, alongside the pier, in deep water, to' be repaired, or 
to receive or discharge their cargoes. There is another pier, a little more 
to the W., called the Japan pier, where one more ship can lie to load or 
unload. There are 20 feet of water or more against the piers, and it riros 
about 5 feet once in 24 hours. All ships that require it, are hove down at 
the wharfs along the piers, and receive every reparation with convenience, 
safety, and dispatch. 

Edam is about three leagues N. N. E. from Batavia; it is very woody, 
and has abundance of large and ancient trees. 

Coofkr’s Island is about 1600 yards fiom *Onrust, and about onedhird 
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kss in size. There are two pier^beads, where vessels may load and discliarge 
at its south side. 

The Island of PuEzaEKEND is to the E. of Onrust, and about half as 
large again. It is planted with shady trees, and in the centre is a large 
building, which serves for a hospital, or lazaretto. 

Trade. — The commerce of Batavia, previoUwS to our conquest of the 
island in 1811, was conducted upon the exclusive system. The vast im- 
provements, commercial and financial, intioduced during our retention ot* 
the island, are ably stated, witli the description and resources of Java, in 
Sii* T. S. Iiaflies‘‘s History of the Island. 

The coasting trade is carried on by Arabs, Bugis, and Chinese, who 
are enterprising and in general fair traders. The Bugis import camphirc 
(Baroos), tortoiseshell, birds’ nests, bees’ wax, sarongs (cloth of strong tex- 
ture), and gold dust ; whicii they barter for opium, iron, steel, European 
chintz and broad cloth, and Indian piece-goods, besides rice, tobacco, salt, 
and other Javan products. The Chinese navigate brigs as w^ell as junks. 
They carry on> besides a coasting traffic with the neighbouring islands as 
far as the Moluccas and Timor, a considerable direct commerce between 
Java and China in junks. They bring, from Canton and Amoy, teas, raw 
and manufactured silk, China* ware, sweetmeats, nankeen, paper, and va- 
rious minor articles ; they convey also industrious settlers, who acquire con- 
siderable wealth in the island. The return cargoes, in Javan produce, and 
the supplies required from the islands, amount to a very considerable sum. 
A trade with China is also carried on by the European residents at Java. 
Previous to the restoration of this possession to the Dutch, a very extensive 
traffic was carried on by English country vessels from the three Presidencies, 
bringing opium, piece-goods, &c. and, returning with gold-dust, bees’ \v a\, 
tin, Japan copper, camphire, sago, and teak timber, which is plentiful here, 
and considered superior to that of Pegu or Malabar. 

The exports to Europe are sugar and coffee, of superior quality, pro- 
duced here, and likewise pepper ; besides tin, (which promises to be a large 
item, as mines have just been discovered and opened in the Island of Biiliton), 
sago, Japan copper, spices, ivory, sticklac, long pepper, cubebs, tortoiseshell, 
gold, diamonds, Sapan wood, ebony, rattans, indigo, &c. Among the im- 
ports from Europe most in esteem with the Javanese during our occupation 
of the island, were iron and piece-goods ; tlie imports of the latter description 
of British manufactures increased rapidly, iind entirely superseded the fine 
Indian cottons. A trade exists between Japan and Java, *and is the only 
channel of intercourse between Europe and that country. It is exclusively 
''jjpllned to the Government of Java. 
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By a regulation of the Netherlands Government iti 1818, trade with 
its Indian possessions, except the Moluccas, is declared free and open to aU 
friendly nations. This concession is, however, clogged with restraints. All 
vessels bound to Java from Europe, America, or European possessions in 
Asia and Africa, are not permitted to enter and unload in any other port 
tlian Batavia, unless by special permission they are allowed to proceed to 
Saniarang and Sourabaya. , Ships lading at either of these three ports, must 
receive their entire cargoes at the port of clearance. The article of opium 
is importable into Java only. 

Duties. — The customs on imports and exports have been so frequently 
altered to meet existing circumstances, that it is difficult to furnish a correct 
statement of them. By a Proclamation of 1818, the following duties were 
fixed for Java and Madura:— -Opium, Bengal, 350 guld. per chest; other 
opium 200 guld. All other goods imported in Netherlands vessels, 6 per 
cent. In foreign vessels, cleared out in the Netherlands, 9 per cent. 
foreign vessels coming from foreign ports, 12 per cent. The invoice value 
to be increased 30 per cent,, or if too low in comparison with other invoices, 
to be improved by the owner, or the duties charged according to the market 
prices. But by a decree of 1819, the productions of the Netherlands (pro- 
visions excepted) imported into Batavia in Netherlands bottoms, are declared 
free ol* import duty. The export duties are the same as on imports, calcu- 
lated on the market prices of the goods, except the following, which are 
subject to specific duties, niz, 

* Pofdgn Shijfit, 

Nelh&land Shifs, To Netherlands. Elsewhere. 



G^d. Guld, 

Guld. 

Coffee, per pecul of 125 lbs. Dutch 

2 


4* 

Pepper, per ditto 

1 


2 

Sugar, per ditto 

1 

1 j 

2 

AiTuck, per leager, 1st quality-^^%^%^%^^^^ 

10 

10 

1 0 


8 




6 



Rice, per coyang 

3 


3 

Dorses, 

20 




Tlie following are free of import duties : — Coin of gold and silver, manu- 
factured gold, and silver bars, &c., jewels and precious stones, horsey cattle, 
sheep, goats, and baggage. Free of ewport duties -.—Coined gold and silver, 
jewels and precious stones, salt, baggage. 
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By proctomation of 1822, the following provfaions ai^e iiiede : — 

Art. 1. — All goodiS being fhe production of places in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and under the Netherlands dominion, or tinder the dominion of 
Indian Princes and nations, with whom the Netherlands Government is on 
amicable terms, immediately imported from these places without having 
touched at a foreign port, in Java or Madura, in Dutch ships, or native 
vessels on an equality with those ships, shall be tree of import duties. 

Art 2. — All goods mentioned in the foregoing article, imported in Java 
and Madura in foreign vessels^ or in Dutch ships, or native vessels on an 
equality Ivith them, not immfdiately, and not without touching a foreign 
port ; and likewise all other goods not falling under tlie terms of Article 1 st, 
on their importation on the Islands of Java and Madura, remain subject to 
the fulLpayment of the existing import duties. 

Art, 3. — In general goods exported from Java shall pay for exporta- 
tion duties, two per cent, of their value, estimid^ed at the market prices, 
whether Joaded in Dutch or foreign vessels, or whether going to Dutch or 
to foreign ports, provided that with respect to some goods, no special orders 
have been given, or shall be givcn^ or enacted by these presents. 

Art. 4.— Until the completioii of the general tariff, for the collection 
of the import and export duties in Netherlands India, the following expor- 
tation duties shall be collected on the under^^mentioned goods, viz. 


In Dutcfi Shipt. In Foreign Sftips, 

On campMr^, (Japan), per 3| guld.^*^^ 7 guld. 

Copper, (Japan), per pecul 3| ditto 7 ditto. 

il^Iace di t 1 0 ditto ditto. 

Cloves 9j ditto ditto. 

Nutmegs ^ ditto ditto. 

Coco-nut or cadjany oil ditto 3 ditto. 

Tin, per 2 ditto 4 ditto. 

13irds nests, 1st $ ort , 475 OdO 

1— ^ sort, 632 

3d sort, 237 474 

Art. 6.-— All goods exported from Java and Madura, in Dutch or na- 

tive vessels, or On equality thereto, shall, on application of the owner, be 
provided with a certificate, in proof that the duties have been paid, on which 
certificate these goods aCe allowed to be imported in all the Netherlands 
possessions in India, and brought back from thence to Java, without paying 
any duty, as long as they shall be accompanied with their original certificate^ 
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Art. 6.“— An entrepot shall only exist at Batavia, with exclusion from 
henceforth of sugar, which no more shall be received therein. 

The fees of the entrepot are hereby fixed at a quarter of the duties for 
importation. 

Art, 8. — ^At all Dutch possessions in India, equal duties on importation 
shall be levied as in Java and Madura; wherefore, henceforward on all 
goods about which as yet no fixed regulations are made, import duties shall 
be paid — 

When they shall be imported in Dutch ships, or native v^sels consi- 
dered equal therewith, six per cent. ; and when imported in loi^n ships, 
or ships navigating under Dutch colours, and belonging to owners residing 
in India, but coming from ports belonging to foreign Potentates, and 
situated in Europe or in America, twelve per cent. Calculated after the 
stipulations expressed in the Regulations of August, 1813. 

Art. 10. — The duty levied at present at the different settlements out of 
Java and Madura on exportation of goods, shall continue till othep^arrange- 
ments respecting them shall be made, with exception alone of such goods as 
are the productions, of the soil, or of the industry of the inhabitants in those 
settlements, on which goods, when exported to foreign ports, the double 
exportation duty shall be paid, which, according to the existing regulations, 
are not levied on them when exported to a Dutch port, or to ports belong- 
ing to native Princes in amity w^ith the Dutch (Government, Siam included. 

Art. 1 5, — By the above, it is not understood that any alterations have 
been made, cither in the regulations now in vigour at the places or harbours 
in Netherlands India, which may or may not be touched at, or in the 
existing regulations on the trade and navigation in Netherlands India in 
general; ail which must be considered to remain in full force, till other 
orders shall be given. 

Art. 16. — No seizures of any goods shall take place, except in cases of 
evident fraud, and wilful intention to avoid payment of duties, and all con- 
traventions, neglect of formalities required by law ; and such like trespasses, 
when accompanied by any aggravated circumstances, shall henceforward be 
punished by a fine of one ter three per cent, on the value of the goods, 
according to circumstances ; and those fines wdll in singular cases be reduced 
belov^ one per cent, on the value of the property ; or at five and twenty 
florins to Europeans, and at ten florins to n^itives. 

N, J?.— Opium is excepted from the aforegoing provisions. 

Shippers in foreign vessels destined to the Netherlands, in addition to 
regular duties, must deposit the surplus paid by foreign ships destined 
which will be refunded on their arrival at the Netherlands. 

R b 
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The importation of cloves, ntitinegs, and mace, and likewise of warlike 
stores, is prohibited. 

By a Batavian edict, doted February, 1824, all woollen and cotton 
goods, the manufacture of foreign countries westward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, imported direct from such places in foreign or Netherlands bottoms, 
are subject to a duty of 25 per cent, on the value ; and if imported from any 
foreign settlement eastward of the Cape, 35 per cent. The values to be 
regulated by a price current drawn up every three months. 

The duty on goods brought by Chinese junks is so much per junk, 
varying|P^ 2000 to 6000 guldens. These vessels are confined to Batavia. 

Vessels in distress, or that anchor in the roads, pay customs only on 
the goods sold at the port. Goods transshipped are subject to the full and 
highest duties. Goods may remain a year in store, subject to rent. 

REGHit.ATioNs. — These are very multifarious and minute. A particular 
account of cargo must be delivered at the Custom-house within 24 hours 
after ariival, which must be verified on oath, testifying that no attempt to 
defraud the Government is intended. This account must be accompanied 
with all the original ship’^ papers. The cargo cannot be landed without a 
regular permit by the proper officer, nor take place before sun-rise or after 
sun-set. The officers may be present at loading or discharging of cargoes, 
and may examine ships, but are forbidden to harass traders, and are re- 
quired to give information and assistance. Previous to sailing, the intention 
of departure must be expressed, and a duplicate manifest given at the 
Custom-house, with all permits received. After the necessary certificates 
are obtained from the collector, and have been laid before the w’-ater-fiscal, 
the commander, chief officer, and supracaigo, must join in an oath that the 
manifest is correct, and that no fraud has been practised, or is intended. A 
passport is then given by the magistrate, or resident. 

The penalties on breach of the regulations are forfeiture of.goods, and 
fines. Those who wilfully oppose or annoy Custom-house officers in dis- 
charge of their duty, are punished with scourging, banishment, or fines. 

Commanders or supracargoes are required to wait upon the harbour- 
master as soon as possible. This officer may go on board vessels, to mus- 
ter crews, and compare the muster-rolls. No vessel may clear w^ithout a 
clearance from the harbour-master. 

The following arc the questions to be filled up in the harbour-masteris 
hailing letter on arrival ; — ^Flag of ship ? — name ? — ^broker ? — how manned ? 
— how armed ? — where from ? — when sailed at what places touched ? — 
where bound ? — what cargo ?— names, country, profession, age, and last 
residence of passengers ?— state of health ?— important tidings ? 
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No ballast, can be thrown overboard in the roads. 

All vessels sailing under the Dutch flag, (but belonging to the Colony), 
v/hen cleared out from foreign European or American ports, pay the same 
import duty as foreign ships from foreign ports. 

Anchorage Rates. — Vessels not owned in India, mx. Netherlands 
ships, 15 stivers per last of measurement ; foreign ships, I gulden. These 
dues are not required more than once in six months, even though the vessel 
enters other harbours. The shipping dues are said to be levied on vessels 
anchoring in the roads merely for water and refreshment. 

Port Clearances. — Vessels not belonging to Netherlands India, viz, 
clearance, 5 guldens ; stamp, 2 guldens 21 stivers. 

Water Rates, &c. — The harbour-master supplies fire-wood and water; 
tlie tariff of charges hangs in his office open to the public. 

Provisions ano Refreshments. — Bullocks, hogs, and sheep are to be 
procured here, with poultry, vegetables, and fruits in abundance. Buffaloes 
are very poor, and weigh 80 to 100 lbs. each ; hogs, of the China breed, 
and very excellent, 70 to 80 lbs. each ; sheep, the flesh of which is hard, 
tough, and in every respect bad ; goats, which are, if possible, worse than 
the sheep ; fowls are in general of a large size, very good, and in plenty ; 
ducks and geese are very cheap, but turkeys are extravagantly dear ; fish is 
amazingly plentiful, and yams are very good. Of fruits they have the fol- 
lowing : — Custard apples, durion, grapes (scarce), guavas, limes, lemons, 
mangosteens, mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, pumplenosesi plantains, 
papaw apples, pine^-apples, pumpkins, tamarinds, and w ater melons. 

Coins. — A new monetary system has recently been established in Java 
by the King of the Netherlands. A brief account of the former system may, 
however, still be useful. 

Accounts were kept in rix dollars, an imaginary money, containing 48 
stivers, and valued at 5s. sterling. But the currency consisted of the fol- 
lowing coins rupees of 4 schillings, 12 dqbbeltjees, 15 cash, 30 stivers, 
or 120 doits. The rupee valued at 3s. l^d. ; and the stiver at l^d. Half 
doit, doit, and 2 doit coins of copper were in circulation. 

In the new system, the monetary unit is the new gulden or florin of the 
Netherlands; but instead of decimal divisions, it is here divided as folio w's 

4 doits equal to 1 Mian stiver. 

A doits H 1 Du tch sii ver* 

2 Dutch stivers.... » ,.l dubM. 

3 dubbels i. I schilling. 

4 schilJings.... « 1 gulden. 

B b 2 * 
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value than 100 guldens. 

equ^/ ca..!,. There are aba pieces called pities, composed 

ot'4pari> lead and J /-art tin, 30 of which make 1 stiver. 

The lates at which foreign coins pass here are subject to variation ; 
they arc mostly v alued, both silver and gold, according to weight and fine- 
ness. The following coins are current, and their value is established by the 
Government at the rates of exchange here specified ; — 


Tlie pound sterling at 10 guldens 

The 5 franc piece of France 9 « 

The Danish dollar ^ u 

The Portuguese inilrea 3| » 

1 00 Sicca rupees 110 „ 


lot) Aroot or Madras andv 

Surat rupees j 

The star pagoda 1 ,* 

The Chinese tale 31 « 

The Spanish dollar 6(i stivers 


Weights. — Gold and sliver are weighed by the Dutch mark troy, 
divided into 9 reals, each weighing 422 grains English, taking the mark at 
879S grains, which, according to Dr. Kelly, has been recently determined 
to be its true value at the London Mint, from attested standards transmitted 
from abroad. 

Tiie Dutch troy pound of 2 marks is used generally in foreign trade, 
but the Cvlunese weights are those in common use, viz. 

16 tales equal to 1 catty = IJ lb. Dutch troy. 

100 catties... // ......1 pecul = JS5 lbs. Ditto, or 135 llw. 10 oz. avoir. 

3peculs.,. « ......1 small bahar. 

4 1 peculs .. • 1 large bahar. 


The small bahar is equal to 406 lbs. 14o2., and the large bahar to 
610 lbs. 5 oz. English avoirdupois. Examination and comparison are, 
however, necessary to guard against deception. 

Measures. — Rice and other grain are sold by the coyang, which 
should weigh 3300 lbs. Dutch troy, or 3581 lbs. avoirdupois ; or in small 
quantities by the timbarig of 6 peculs, or 10 sacks. There is also the 
kulaek of catties; and the last of 46 measures, each containing 5 gantons. 

The liquKl measure generally used is the kanne, containing 91 English 
cubic inches ; thus 33 kannes are equal to 13 Englirfi gallons. A leager of 
wine is reponed 360 rands, each rand 10 mursies ; and a leager of arrack 
396 randi 
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A. vorm of firewood is 223 feet long, and 4* feet high. The ell of 
stone is 10 inches long, 6 broad, and 2| thick. 

Of Long Measure, the ell is 27 English inches ; and the foot, 1 2 
thumbs, or inches, Dutch or Rhineland measure, equal to 12 inches English. 

' 0 

Along the north coast of Java are many towns and villages ; the prin-^ 
cipal of which are Cheribon, Samarang, Japara, Joana, Grissee, Soura- 
baya, Passourwang, and Panaroukan. 

CHERIBON.— This town, in longitude 108° 2G' E., is about 33 
leagues to the E. of Batavia, and lies at the bottom of a large bay. * Ships 
anchor to the N. E. of the fort, in 31 to 5 fathoms water, at about 2 leagues 
from the shore. Here is a river, having two branches, which fall into the 
sea a short distance from each other ; the country vessels, drawing from 4 
to 6 feet w ater, are obliged, in coming in, or going out, of the principal 
branch, to wait for high tides, the bar having only 2\ feet on it at low 
water. On the right bank of the river, near the sea-.side, stands tlie fort, 
which is small. The town is large; the principal houses are surrounded 
with gardens, and have a picturesque appearance. 

Trade. — Thei*e are a number of Chinese resident here, and a consider- 
able trade is carried on in the pi’oduce of this part of the coast, wdiidi 
consists of coffee, cotton, ifidigo, sugar, timber, and pepper, 

PiiovisTONs AND Rekrkshments of all kinds are in abundance, and at 
reasonable prices. 

SAMARANG. — This town, which is the principal on the island next 
to Batavia, is at the bottom of a bay, in latitude 6^ 37' S., and Jongitiide 
about 110' 25' E,, situated on the E. side of a river of the same name, 
which has a bar, having on it, at low^ vrater, not- more than two feet. It 
is strongly fortified, and l»as a small neat church. The Government house 
is facing the river ; the warehouses and workshops stand in a row under 
one roof to the S. VV. of the town by the river’s side; they are about 300 
feet long. The Chinese and Javanese , tow are on the W. side of the 
river, and that of the Bougis to the E. A bridge is thrown across the river 
from the fort, leading to the usual residence of the Governor, which is a 
large and handsome building. 

The shpalness of the coast makes the road of Samarang inconvenient, 
both on account of the great distance at which large ships are obliged to lie 
from the shore, and of the landing in the river, which cannot be e^itered 
before half-flood. The anchorage is with the flagstaff bearing S. S. E. and 
the high land of Japara N. E. by E. in five fathoms, about three miles from 
the shore. 
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Pkovisions are remarkably cheap here. 

JAPARA is about 25 miles N. E. of Samarang, on the banks of a 
small river, having a bar, on which are not more than three feet at iow 
water. The fort is on the N. side, upon a small eminence. On the S. side 
of the river is the Javanese village, where there is a bridge thrown across 
to the N, side, on which is the house of the Resident, planted with shady 
trees, and railed round. 

JO AN A is about three miles up a river, which is the largest and most 
navigable along the N. E. coast of Java, being at the mouth, and a great 
way up 20 feet deep, and abQut 200 feet broad. The town consists of 
two rows of houses, built along the river on its W. side. On the opposite 
side, upon an island formed by the river, stands the Chinese campon.* The 
fort is a redoubt, in which are the rice warehouses, the barracks for the 
soldiery, and some other buildings. The house of the Resident is without 
the fort, on the E. side. 

GRISSEE is in latitude about 7° 10' S., nearly opposite to the S. W. 
end of the Island of Madura. Here is a small fort, and warehouses w ithin 
it, A wooden mole runs out opposite the fort, about 600 feet in length. 
The towm is small, and divided between the Javanese and Chinese. The 
principal street runs along the coast ; it consists of four or five large houses, 
built of stone, inhabited by the Resident and other Europeans. The street 
is wide, and shaded by several rows of tall thick trees opposite the houses. 
At the end of, and behind the street are the campons of the natives and 
Chinese ; also the grand square, in which are the residences of the native 
Chiefs. There is no water fit for drinking here, but what is fetched from 
two springs about 1] mile from the town, or from Sourabaya. 

SOURABAYA is about three leagues from Grissee, the coast between 
forming a large angle. The town is on the banks of a river, about two 
miles from the sea, in latitude 7® 15' S., and longitude 112’ 48' E. Ships 
visiting this place require pilots; but they do not come oft* unless a signal 
be made. The anchorage is about a mile to the N, of the river, with the 
flagstaff of the fort bearing S. 2 ° E., and Grissee W. 30 ^ N. As pirates 
often lurk among the fishing proas, great caution is necessary in sending a 
boat to the shore. The fort is on the right bank of the river. On the 
opposite bank are the principal Malay and Chinese campons, to which there 
is a communication by two large wooden bridges. There are two moles 
erected at the mouth of river, with batteries to defend them. The 
banks are full of villages, inhabited by Malays and Chinese. The large 
house alifeidayo is the Sultan*!, and its roof is visible among the trees as 
soon' as the latter ar^ seen. 
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The river is navigable for ships of 100 tons burthen, and much fre- 
quented by vessels from the neighbouring ports. By confining the stream, 
the mud is carried off, and vessels of 4^00 tons may now enter the river to be 
careened. There arc several yards lor building ships and vessels. Timber 
is abundant, and of excellent quality. The ships destined for the Philippine 
Islands and China usually touch at Sourabaya, where every refreshment, 
except good vegetables, is to be procured in abundance. 

Trade. — The country about Sourabaya is the greatest coffee plantation 
in Java, and it is the granary for rice to all the other Dutch settlements. 

MADURA. — This island, which extends about ^0 leagues due E., is 
separated from Java by a narrow channel, called the Strait of Madura, 
formed by Point Panka, and the S. S. W. end of Madura ; but it is only 
navigated by vessds of small burthen. Its N. W. point is in latitude G 53' 
S., longitude 112^ 45' E. On the S. E. side of the island is the principal 
town, called Samanap, where refreshments of various kinds are to be 
procured. 

Trade. — The island abounds in idee, and excellent timbei’ for ship- 
builtiing. A great quantity of rattans is also produced, which arc bought 
up at Sourabaya, as well as buffalo and sheep skins. Salt is manufactured 
from sea-water in great abundance, and is the staple article, but it is 
monopolized by Government. Several ships are employed in carrying 
this article to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and most of the Dutch settlements. 

PASSOURWANG is situated on the banks of a river navigable 
ibr several leagues up the country, at the bottom of a bay on Java. 
Here is a neat and well-constructed fort, about a mile from which there is a 
fine wooden bridge across the river ; the boat yards are near its mouth. 
The houses are neatly built, and the country is well cultivated. The chief 
produce is rice, of which large quantities are exported. The coast here- 
abouts is very slioal, so that large ships are obliged, to aaclior three or four 
miles from the land, in latitude 7*" 36' S., the entrance of the river bearing 
S. W. The banks of the river are mud, and very shallow, having many 
offensive dead animals about them, which generally occasion an intolerable 
smell. 

PANAROUKAN. — This town is situated upon a river, which empties 
itself by several mouths into the sea, about 20 jniles to the W. of Cape 
Sandana, the N. E. extreme of Java, in latitude about 70^ 49 S, The 
fort stands about three-quarters of a mile from the sea. 

Provisions are cheap, and the place abounds with fish and fruits. 

BALEMBOUANG is the only place on the E. roast of Java where 
refreshments can be prociuvd. This was formerly a place of conside rable 
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trade ; but it has gone to decay. Numbers of Malays and Clune«c reside 
in the village. It is considered very unhealthy, and is the place where the 
convicts from Batavia are sent to work in the pepper and coffee plantations, 
of which there are several, likewise a small indigo manufactorjTs 

The S. coast of Java does not contain any places of trade, and being 
seldom visited, is but little known. There are several bays, but the 
greater part of the coast is inaccessU)le, from the heavy surf constantly 
beating upon it. 

To the E. of Java is a range of islands ; between them are channels 
or straits, occasionally frequented in time of war by the East India 
Company's ships bound to Cliina, and which obtain refreshments at several 
places on the islands. The principal straits are Bally, Lombock,and Alass. 

BALLY STRAIT is in latitude 8 ^ 39 S., and longitude 114° 37' E., 
between the island of the same name and the E .ibnd of Java, and is 5 or 6 
leagues wide. Nearly in the middle of the strait, on the Coast of Java, 
is Balembouang Bay, already described. Ships passing through this strait, 
should endeavour to keep in mid channel, wiili boats out ready to tow, as 
the tides run very rapid, with eddies near the points in the narrow* part. 
On this account Bally Strait is now little frequented, the preference being 
given to those to the E. 

I.OMBOCK STRAIT is formed by the Island of Bally to the W., 
and that of Lombock to the E. ; the S. entrance is in latitude 8 4/> S., 
and longitude 115° 43' E., and is knowrn by a large island, called Banditti 
Island, to the W. of which there is no passage. Ships under the necessity 
of passing through this strait, seldom find anchorage, and the tides are 
very rapid, with strong eddies, W'hich are a great incoiiveiiience. Inhere 
is a place called Carang Assem, on the Island of Bally, where ships in 
want of provisions and refreshments may obtain a few supplies. Tliere 
is also a small towm on Lombock, nearly opposite. 

ALASS STRAIT, called by the natives Gilleesee, is about 44 miles 
to the E. of that of Lombock, and formed by that island to the W., 
and Sumbawa^i^to the E. The Hrait extends about 16 leagues N. N. E. 
and S. W., and is about six miles wide in the narrowest part The S. 
entrance is in latitude about 8® 45' S., and longitude 116® 38' E. 

This strait is considered the best and safest to the E. of Java, 
having anchorage at the several towms and villages, where cattle and re- 
freshments of all kinds may be procured in abundance, and from a people 
with whom you safely trade, whose character is very opposite to that of 
the Malay tribes.-. The principal place visited by ships frequenting this 
strait in Bally Town, or Loboagec, on the Island of Lombock, which is 
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about 15 miles within the entrance of the strait, in latitude 8° 42 S., 
and longitude 33' E. It contains a great number of inhabil^^nts, of 
whose industry every part of the surrounding country exhibits decisive 
proofs. Large proas come here from Macassar, Amboyna, and other 
places, for rice, and lie upon a beach within a reef, through which there 
is a passage for them even at low water. 

Provisions. — Cattle may be procured here in any number for Spanish 
dollars, the value of which is well known, as a considerable trade in the 
produce of the island is carried on with many of the Dutch settlements. 
Rice may be had cheap, and in plenty. Fruit, poultry, and vegetables are 
to be purchased for clasp knives, glass bottles, buttons, cotton handkerchiefs, 
iron hoops, &c. 

SAPY STRAIT is formed between the E, end of the Island 
Sumbawa and the W. sid<* of Commodo, or Rotti Island. The S. entrance 
is in latitude 8"' 40' S., and longitude 119® 20' E. ; and from the facility 
with which wood, water, and refreshments are procured, and from the 
navigation being safe, it has frequently been preferred to the other straits E. 
of Java. The principal place is Sapy Bay, on the Sumbawa side. 

The village or town of Sapy is built on a creek in the S. W, part of the 
bay, about three-quarters of a mile from the sea, where beef, fowls, goats, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and coco-niits are to be obtained from the natives, 
in exchange for red and blue cotton handkerchiefs, large clasp knives, empty 
bottles, iron hoops, and muskets. Of the value of money they seem to have 
but little knowledge. The water procured here is excellent ; but getting it 
off is attended with some difficulty ; the best watering place is to the S, of 
Rees's Bay, which is not more than 20 yards from higii water mark. 

On the E. end of Sumbawa, in latitude 8® 10 S., and longitude about 
118^ 15 E., is Bima, where sapan wood grows in abundance, and of a 
superior kind. 

MANGERAY STRAIT is formed by Commodo Island and the 
W. end 6f Flores, or Mangeray ; but it is intricate, being full of rocks and 
small islands little known, and ought therefore to he avoided. The N. pari 
of tills strait is in latitude 8® 20 S., and longitude 1 19^ 39' E. 

FLORES STRAIT is bounded on the W. side by the E. part of 
Mangeray Island, and on the E. side by the Islands of Solor and Adenara, 
or Sabraon ; it extends nearly N. N. E. and S. W. There is a burning 
mountain on Flores of a considerable height. Ende, the principaVport, 
is near the centre of the S. side of the island, has an uncommonly fine 
harbour, and is the only safe port on the S. side of apy of these islandwS. 
Its exports were considerable. 
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The principal place fi*equented by English ships passing through these 
straits, fc Larantouca village, on the E. part of Flores, where refreshments 
for two or three ships may be procured, such as goats, hogs, fowls, fruits of 
various kinds, a few buffaloes, and some turtle ; and good fresh water may 
be procured from wells. In return for these articles, the natives will receive 
gunpowder in small quantities, musket balls, glass bottles, wdne-glasses, 
white linen cloth, and all sorts of coarse cutlery. They collect here small 
quantities of wax, bezoar, and ambergris, which is sent in small proas to 
Timor and other places, and purchased by the Ciiinese traders. These 
islands also produce sandal-Avood in considerable quantities. The Island of 
Sumba, called SahdaUwood Island, is independent, and the natives trade in 
wax and birds’-nests ; but they are savage and treacherous. 

The inhabitants of Larantouca generally hoist a Portuguese ilag, having 
formerly had people of that nation amongst them ; and many of them at 
present profess Christianity. 

There are other straits to the E., formed by the numerous islands which 
are scattered about, but which are seldom visited by Europeans; but the proas 
and other vessels trading from Celebes and other ports to Timor, pass 
through them. 

TIMOR. — This island extends about SO leagues, in a direction 
E. N. E. and W. S. W. Its E. end is in latitude S'^ 20' S., and longitude 
127^^ T E. It is divided between the Dutch and Portuguese ; the chief 
place of the former being Coupang, on the S, W. end ; and tliat of the 
Portuguese Dhelly, on its N. side. These tvro ports alone deserve the name 
of harbours. 

As the island of Timor is now separated from tlie Moluccas, to wliich 
it belonged till 1819, and is dependent on the Government of Java, the 
restriction on its free trad^ is no longer in force. 

COUPANG, in latitude about lO"" 9 S., longitude 123® 30 E., is 
situated at the bottom of a deep bay, which is an excellent road for ship])ing. 
Tlie Dutch have a fort here, called Concordia, close to the water .side, where 
all the Europeans reside ; without is the Chinese village. To the E. of.tlic 
fort is a small fresh water river, into which a long boat can go high water. 
Excellent anchorage is found in the E. monsoon, in 10 to 12 fathoms water, 
clear muddy bottom, distance 1 mile to J of a mile from the sliorc ; the 
flagstaff bearing from S. to S. W. * The Governor of Coupang has authority 
over Kotti, Savu, Solor, and some other islands in, these seas. 

DHELLY.— This harbour lies to the S. of an island called Cambi, 
and may be easily known by bringing the peak on that island to bear N. ; 
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you are then off the entrance of the coral reefs which secure the harbour. 
You are obliged to take a pilot, who always comes off on a signal being 
made, and carries you in to anchor, with the flagstaff bearing S. 51P E. 
The town is large and welkinliabited, and a large trade is carried on with 
Macao by the Portuguese and Chinese, of whom numbers are resident here. 
Laphoa is another Portuguese town. 

Trade. — The power of both the Portuguese and Dutch Governments is 
almost nominal in Timor, thoffgh they claim the entire sovereignty. Two 
of the riv ers, most productive of gold, are within the Dutch line of possessions. 
Some of the lumps of gold found in Timor weigh full 2 ounces. Copper is 
said to abound in the centre of the N. W. side of the island, the Chief of 
which acknowledges the authority of Coupang. The specimens are lumps of 
native copper imbedded in hard white shiny stone. The trade of Timor is con- 
siderable, especially at Dheily, which is under stricter regulations, to prevent 
exports from the small ports, than Coupang. The imports are coarse blue 
and white cloth, large pattern chintzes, a few fine ; and handkerchiefs wdth 
much red in them. China silks, coarse and of gaudy patterns ; China ware, 
coarse and green ; payongs, muskets, gunpowder, iron, coarse British 
cutlery, Macassar parangs, lead, &c. The exports are gold-dust and birds’- 
nests, but principally wax, sandal-wood brought from the S. coast, 
earth oil, and cattle; the last chiefly to the Isle of France and Arnhoyna. 
Tli(* Timor sandal-wood is not so prized in the China market as that from 
Malabar. It is not easy to calculate the value of the entire trade of the 
Island , but the fair annual commerce of Coupang alone (supposed about 
one fourth) exceeded, Ibr the last five years, 1,200,000 Spanish dollars, 
according to the farmers*' books. (Malay MlsceL Vol. I.) 

Fro\ isiONs AND Refkesiiments are plentiful and cheap, both in the 
rortuguese and Dutch districts. The sea abounds with fi-h of various 
kinds, and many curious and valuable shells are met with. 

Coins. — In tlic Dutch ports the money is the same as at Batavia. At 
Dholly, Spanisli dollars and Portugal coins are current. 

Weights. — In botli districts goods are bought and sold by the 
C’ bin esc pecul. 

The small Islands of Sebrao, Pantar, or Aeao; Ombay, and Wetter 
are inhabited by the same class of people as the mountaineers of Solor (who 
difier from those on the coast) ; nor is it safe for a boat to Land on any of 
them, unless well armed, as they are all cannibals. They occasiolally 
barter wax with proas that frequent their ports, and even supply the 
whalers with stock; but the utmost caution is requisite in trading with 
them, as they arc always on the watch to surprise the unwary. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


The Eastern Seas C 9 ntaiu an immense number of islands, manj 
of which are large and inhabited, and carry on a considerable trade with 
each other; but the greater part are uninhabited, and imperfectly known. 
The principal islands frequented by Europeans, are the various Sjiice Islands, 
Celebes, Borneo, the Sdoloo Archipelago, and the Philippines. 

BANDA ISLANDS. — This group consists of ten islands: Banda 
Neira, Gonong Apee, Banda Lantoir, Pulo Ay, or Way ; Pulo Rondo, 
or Pulo Roon; Rosengyn, Pulo Pisang, Craka, Capella, and Sonangy. 
The harbour is formed by Great Banda on the S. side, Gonong Apee, and 
Banda Neira on the N., with Pulo Pisang and Capella on the W, entrance. 
The anchorage, in latitude AP 31' S., and longitude 130® E,, is at the foot 
of Gonong ^^pee, or the Burning Mountain, which smokes alniosi con- 
tinually, and from w^hich proceed frequent earthquakes, ' whose shocks are 
sometimes repeated three or four times in a day. Y ou moor directly off the 
wharf on Banda Neira, at about half a mile distance. 

BANDA NEIRA is the seat of Government, and subordinate to 
Amboyna. Besides the forts, there are a number of redoubts and militaiy 
posts all round these islands, to pre^nt smuggling, and ; protect the 
plantations and villages against the pirates from New Guinea, who fre- 
quently land, and carry off the inhabitants, and whatever else they can 
take by surprise, but are seldom hardy enough to attack where resistance 
may be expected. 

Trade. — The spice trade is monopolized by the Dutch Government, 
and intercourse with the Moluccas and their dependencies is interdicted to 
foreigners. On the visit of the Governor-General, in April 1824, some new 
regulations were promulgated by him; the object of which was announced 
to l^e that of abolishing the unnecessarily oppressive laws, relative to the 
monopoly of the spice trade, &c., whereby it was directed that the laws 
and regulations tending to protect the existing monopoly of the spices, 
especially in nutmegs and mace, should be maintained in their rigour. All 
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other laws, which owe their oi'igin to this monopoly, but do not tend to 
protect or maintain it, were declared null and void. — It was provided by 
the same edict, that the Residency of Banda should thenceforward consist of 
the following, besides the Banda islands The East part of Great Ceram,* 
the Islands of Kessing, Ceram Laut, Gisser (Gasses) Goram, Key, and 
A roll, and in general all the other little islands to the^ East and South of 
Banda. 


AUTICI.es produced at BANDA, WITH DIRECTIONS. 


XiTTMEGs (Jaephal^ Hind. Jatiphalo, San.) are the produce of the 
Mi^rlstlra^ a tree, native of several of the inlands to the E., but which has 
in a great measure been extirpated from them all, except that of Banda. 
Th(‘ tree is handsome and spreading, the bark smooth, and of a brownish 
grc^y colour ; the leaves elliptical, pointed, oblifpiely nerved, on the upper 
^id(^ of a brightish green, on the under whitish, and stand alternately upon 
foot stalks ; they, afford a most grateful aromatic scent when bruised. It 
does not bear fruit till (he eighth or ninth year, when little yellowish buds 
^‘^t of wliicli small white flowers are blown, hanging two or three 
together upon slender peduncles ; in. the centre of the flower is an oblong 
reddish knob, from wdiich the fruit is produced, though no more than one 
blos.som out of three commonly ripens. The fruit is eight or nine months 
arriving at maturity ; but blossoms and ripe fruit are found at the same 
lime upon the tree, and the nutmegs are generally gathered three times in a 
year. The fruit appears like *a small peach, in shape and colour, only 
pointed towards the stalk when rjjK?; the outer coat, wdiich is almost half 
;.n inch thick, opens, and shew^s the nutmeg in its black and sliining shell, 
encircled l)y a net-work of scarlet mace; the outer coat is generally whitish, 
a little Iiurd, and is very good preserved in sugar, or stewed. You then 
com{‘ to the mace, which is of a fine bright red colour, and under it a black 
shell, about as thick as that of a filbert, but very hard; it is opened by being 
first dried successively in five different drying places, made of split bamboos, 
upon w hich the nutmegs are laid, and placed over a slow fire, in each of 
wliich places they remain a wwk, till the nutmegs are heard to shake w ithin 
the shell, which is then easily broken. The nutmegs are then sorted, and 
delivered; each sort is separately put into baskets,* and soaked three times 
in tubs of sea water and lime ; they are then put into distinct closets, where 
they are left for six weeks to sweat: this is done that the lime, by closing 
the pores of the nuts, may prevent their strength fkom evaporating, and 
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likewise because such a pre} 3 ared niiimcg is not fit for pro])agation. The 
nutmeg tree is distinguished into tliree sorts : male, or barren nutmeg; royal 
nutmeg, a female producing long nuts; and the queen nutmeg, yielding the 
* round nuL The only difference between the royal and queen nutmeg is in 
the fruit ; that of the royal is thicker, longer, and more pointed ; the green 
shell i.s thicker, aiid it is longer ripening ; the green shell, alter oi)eiiing, 
preserves its freshness eight or nine days; the mace is more substantial, and 
three times as long as that of the queen nutmeg, and its stripes or thongs 
(from fifteen to seventeen principal ones) are of a livelier red ; they arc' 
also broader, longer, and thicker, and not only embrace the nut through its 
whole length, but pass it, and cross under it. The royal nutmeg remains 
on the tree a long time after the opening of the green shell, and gives birth 
to an insect in the shell that feeds upon it U he (|ueen nutmeg produces 
much siQaller nuts, well marked by a longitudinal groove on one side; 
it is round, and the green shell is not so thick ; the mace, eonq)()sed of nine 
or ten principal stripes, grows only half down the nut, leaving it at 
liberty to escape* and plajit itself. By thus detaching itself, the nut pre*- 
vents the insect from destroying it; the green shell also, changing at the end 
of two or three days, soon falls, and separates from the nut. 

Nutmegs should be chosen large, round, heavy and firm, of a lightish 
grey colour on the outside, and the inside beautifully marbled, of a strong 
fragrant smell, warm aromatic taste, and a fat, oily body. They are subject 
to be worm-eaten, unless properly prepared. Particular care should be taken 
that the worm lioles are not filled up; the best manner of packing them is 
in dry chunarn. The oblong kind, ^ and the smaller ones should be rejected. 
For freight, 15 Cwt. are allowed to a ton. • 

Oil of Nutmlgs is expressed from the imperfect nutmegs, and such as 
are unfit for the European market: there are three sorts of it, commonly 
called oil of mace. The best is brought in stone jars; softish, of a 
yellowish colour, an agreeable fragrant smell, greatly resembling that of 
the nutmeg. This is denominated Banda soap, and should be chosen free 
from impurities, and of a pleasant smell and good colour. The next comes 
from Holland, in solid masses, generally flat, and of a square figure ; paler 
coloured, weaker in its smell, and inferior in its quality to that of India. 
The last is the worst, and seems to be a composition of suet, or some .sucli 
matter, flavoured w ith a little of the genuine oil of nutmegs. 

, Mace, {Jatvatrl^ Hind., Jatipat/ri^ San.), is a thin flat membraneous 
substance enveloping the nutmeg; of a lively reddish yellow, saflfon-Hke 
colour, of a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste. 
Mace should be chosen fresh, tough, oleaginous, of an extremely fragrant 
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smell, of a bright reddish yellow, the brighter the better ; the smaller 
pieces are esteemed the best. The state it is in when packed, should be* 
particularly attended to ; if it be too dry, it will be broken, and lose much 
of its fragrance ; if too moist, it is subject to decay, and breed worms. The 
best mode of packing is in bales, pressed down dose and firm, which pre- 
serves its fragrance dnd consistence. 

A production is met with on the Coast of Malabar so like mace, 
that at first sight it is not easy to be distinguished ; it differs, however, in 
form from real mace, which appears of a leafy texture, while this is in 
thinner filaments ; the colour is exactly alike, but this has not the least 
spicy flavour, and when chewed, has a kind of resiny taste. The ton of 
mace is 8 Cwt. 

LAN TORE, or Great Banda, is to the N. of Banda Neira. It 
is unhealthy : the water is said to be very bad, and the smoke which 
devseends from the volcano on Gonong Apec, is represented as being fiarti- 
cuiariy noxious. 

GONONG APEE is likewise to the N. of Banda Neira ; it derives its 
nau)e from a large volcano, Mdiich constantly emits smoke, and sometimes 
cinders and stones. A new crater has recently opened, and is in activity. 

PULO WAY is about nine miles to the W. of Gonong Apee; here 
is a strong fort. It is esteemed the most healthy of the group, and produces 
nutmegs in abundahee. Both the nutmegs and mace grown on this island, 
are said to be superior to those from the other islands. ' ^ 

PULO RONDO, or Pulo Roon,is about four miles further, in a some- 
wliat more northerly direction. 'J^he Dutch have not inhabited it ; it has 
Ihcrefore become a w ildei ncss. 

ROSENGYN is about seven miles to the S. E. ofLantore; it produces 
nutmegs, mace, and some yams, and feeds a few cattle. 

PULO PISANG is about two miles N. E. from Banda Neira, and 
yields some fine fruits as well as nutmegs and mace. The other three 
islands are uninhabited, being little more than barren rocks.* 

AMBOYNA is the largest of the islands denominated the Clove 
Islands. It is divided into two parts, a greater and a less peninsula; the 
largest is called Hitoo, and is about twelve leagues long, and two and a 
half broad ; the other, called Ley timoor, is about five leagues long, and one 
and a half broad. This is the southernmost part of the island, on wifilch 
stand the fort and town. The islands subordinate to Amboyna are ten in 
number : — ^Cerarn, which is equal in size to all the rest ; Ceram Laut, 
Boiiro, Amblaw, Manipa, Kelang, Bonoa, Haraucka, ' Saparoua, and 
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Noossa Laut; but it is in Amboyna, and the three last islands only, that 
cloves are now cultivated* 

Fort Victoria, the capital of the island, is in latitude 3® 40' S., and 
longitude 128® 15' E. The bay is very^deep, and formed at its entrance by 
Allang Point on its W, side, and Noessaniva Point to the E. The best 
anchorage is abreast the town, and rather above the \vharf, in from 20 to 
35 fathoms ; moor with hawsers to the anchors, which are placed at conve- 
nient distances on the shore for that purpose : the bank being very steep, 
ships are frequently driven off' by neglecting this precaution. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — ^Frcsh meat for a ship's crew is sel- 
dom to be procured. There are no sheep, and poultry is scarce and dear ; 
a few deer and wild hogs are in the woods, but difficult to be got. Water 
is procured up the harbour, seven or eight miles from where the ships lay. 
The watering place is up a small inlet ; it is a fine full ri^^r, running down 
from the rocks, and with hoses you can fill your butts in a very short time : 
it will be necessary to get the boats in and out as near hjgh water as possible. 
You will be directed to the watering place by two houses, which are situated 
at about a musket shot on each side of it. 

HARAUCKA. — This island is about three miles to the E. of Am- 
bojna* 

SAPAROUA is about 35 miles from Amboyna. This island and 
Noossa Laut yield an abundance of fine cloves. 

NOOSSA LAUT is the easternmost and smallest of the Clove Islands, 
and bears from Amboyna E. { N. about 40 miles' distance. 

V 

AirrrciTS procuuablk at ambovxa, &c. with directions. 

Ci^ovEK, (Laung^ Hind., Lavnngn^ San.) — The clove-tree is a native 
of the Molucca Islands, particularly Amboyna, where it is principally culti- 
vated. It is very handsome, somewhat resembling a large pear-tree; its 
stem is straight, and at the distance of five feet from the ground its branches 
begin ; the bark is thin and smooth, and adheres closely to the wood. The 
wood is heavy and hard ; the leaves stand two and two opposite, about a 
hand's breadth long, and two inches broad, pointed, ribbed, and reddish on 
tl>e upper side, but smot>th and of a bright green colour on the under side ; 
they have a very aromatic smell when bruised between the fingers. When 
a tree is nine yeaii old, and has been well attended to, it begins to yield 
cloves ; they appear in the beginning of the rainy season ; they are then 
little dark green lohgish buds; and become perfect cloves in shape in the 
month of August or September; they them turn yellow*, and afterwards red. 
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which is the time for gathering them. If they are suffered to remain three 
or four weeks longer, they swell, and become what are called mother cloves, 
which are proper for propagation or for candying, but not fit for drying as? 
a spice. The cloves grow on separate stalks, but in bunches of tlnee or 
more together. Valentyn describes four sorts; that which he calls the male 
clove is the sort used for drying ; the female produces cloves of a pale 
colour, which are the best for extracting of oil ; the hinge's clove is a very 
scarce species, bearing larger and double cloves ; the fourth sort is called 
rice cloves, which are very small, but likewise very rare'. The clove pro* 
duced upon the wild clove-tree has no kind of spiciness. At the time of 
gathering the clove, the ground is carefully swept under the trees, that none 
may be lost. They are generally pulled off by long hooks, or beaten down 
with bamboos ; large cloths are spread to receive them, and they are after- 
wards cither dried by. the fire or in the sun : the last mode is the best. The 
usual time of the clove crop is in October, and it lasts till December. The 
crop of cloves depends much upon the temperature of the weather in June 
and September ; an after-crop is sometimes made, but the time is uncertain, 
and it does not often happen. 

Cloves should be chosen large-sized, perfect in all parts, and heavy, of 
a fine fragnint smell, and hot aromatic taste, so as almost to burn the throat; 
the colour should be a dark brown, almost approaching to black, and when 
handled, should leave an oily moisture upon the fingers. When fivesh 
gathered, cloves will yield, on simple pressure, a fragrant thick reddish 
oil. Tiiey have sometimes a considerable portion of their essential oil drawm 
from them, and are then mixed with tbo^e which are fresh. By this mixture 
the purchaser may be deceived ; but, on examination, those cloves w^hich 
have lost their virtue, always continue weaker than the rest, and of a paler 
colour; and whenever they look shrivelled, having lost the knob at the top, 
and are light and broken, with but little smell or taste, they should be 
rejected, as it affords reason to suspect the oil has been extracted from them 
As cloves readily absorb moisture, it is not uncommon, when a quantity is 
ordered, for them to be kept near a vessel of water, by which means a con- 
siderable addition to their weight is madeu The ton is 12 Cwt. for freight. 

Oiu OP Cloves is procured from the cloves by distillation. When new, 
it is of a pale reddish brown colour, (whkh becomes darker by age), ex- 
tremely hot and fiery, and sinks in water. The kind generally imported 
from India, contains nearly half its weight of an insipid expressed oil, whjph 
is discovered by dropping a little into spirits of wine ; on shaking it, the 
genuine oil mixes with, the spirit, and the insipid separates. It is sometimes 
adulterated vciih a cheaper essential oil ; to discover this, dip a rag into it, 

Cc 
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ahd hold it before the fire ; the flavour of the genuine oil will fly off, leaving 
that of the added behitid. 

BOURO. — This island, which is of considerable size, is about 55 miles 
W. of Ainboyna. The principal town, called Cajeli by the Dutch, is situated 
at the bottom ofBouro Bay, on the E. side of the island, in latitude 3° 24' S., 
and longitude 127'’ 4' E. On the coast E. of the village is a large deep 
river, called Aer Bessar, which falls into the sea. The best anchorage is 
with the fort bearing S. by E. { E., distance three-quarters of a mile. This 
island is considered the granary of Amboyna; large quantities of rice, sago- 
flour, and other jirovisions are constantly sent there. It also produces 
several kinds of excellent timber, and many beautiful sorts of wood, similar 
to those at Amboyna, which are in request in China for inlaid work. The* 
famous cajeputa oil is chiefly prepared here, and sent to Fort Victoria. 

PnovisiONS AND Refreshments. — Beef is difficult to be procured, it 
being reserved for Amboyna; the only live stock they have, are goats and 
fowls, both of which are scarce. Deer and wild hogs can be got, but not in 
sufficient quantities for two or three ships. The best method of procuring 
stock is by bartering knives and common Coast cloths ; for so little do the 
natives know the value of money, that they prize a common Lascar knife 
as much as half a dollar in silver. Fish docs not appear to be very plentiful, 
or in any great variety ; there are, however, a few turtles occasionally ; ami 
several sorts of beautiful shells are to be found on the sea-shore. Yams 
bananas, limes, and various other fruits and vegetables are brought off by 
the natives, and exchanged for common clasp knives, and coarse red and 
white China handkercliiefs. The best watering place is just above high 
water mark, about 100 yards to tlie E. of the fort, where the water is veiy 
good; it is necessary to swim your casks on shore, and back again wlien 
full, as the shore is so flat, that a long boat cannot come within 100 yards 
of low water mark. ^ 

CERAM.— This island, which is high and mountainous, extends 
nearly E. and W., .about 54 leagues ; tlie S.W, point is in latitude 3° 31' S. 
and longitude 127° 56' E. There are several harbours Lahoo, near the 
S.W., point; Sawa, on the N. coast, in latitude 2° 51' S., and longitude 
129“ ff E. ; and Wakoo, on the N. E. part, in latitude 3° 25' S., and lon- 
gitude 130° 40' E. The inhabitants are in general hospitable to Europeans, 
who touch here for refreshments, or to trade. The natives of the neigh- 
bouring islands bring' beech de mer, birdsVnests, long nutmegs, birds of 
«ago i sometimes spices are smuggled from Banda and Am- 

and may be procured at reasonable rates ; in return for which, they 
j ill V coarse blue, white, and red piece-goods, India silks, opium, iron. 
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coarse cutlery, looking-glasses, lead, and tin, which the natives greatly 
value, and convert into ear-rings, See. , 

Provisions and REFRESHMENTs.^There are fto cattle to be procured ; 
but wild hbgs, deer, and poultry are in abundance. Some presents are 
necessary to the Rajahs and principal men at tW difierent places, for per- 
mission to trade, or to obtain refreshments. 

‘ MYSOL. — This island is about IS leagues N. E. of Ceram ; it extends 
E. and W., about 14 leagues. On the S. side, in latitude ¥ 12^ S., and 
longitude 127° E.^ is the harbour of Efbe, formed by an island of the same 
name, and the coast of Mysol. The village of Efbe is small, and the houses 
are all built upon posts in the water. Presents are necessary to the Rajah, 
in the event of a vessel touching here for refreshments. Fresh water may 
be had on the island, or from a small river opposite it, on Mysol. 

The N. W. point of New Guinea is about 25 leagues from Mysol. 
To the N. are several islands, the principal of which are Salwatty, Ba- 
ta nta, and Waygiou. There are several harbours and bays which have 
been occasionally visited by European vessels ; but not affording articles of 
trade, are but imperfectly known. 

Trade, — The inhabitant^ of New Guinea, and the neighbouiing islands, 
who are called Papuans, carry on a trade in their own boats with the Spice 
Islands, conveying their own produce, which ejonsists of ambergris, beech 
de mer, birds of Paradise, Missoy bark, pearls, pearl shells, slaves, tor- 
toise-shell, and many kinds of curious birds, which the Papuans fiave a 
particular way of drying ; for which the}\ receive in return, beads. China- 
ware, brass-wire, coarse piece-goods, cutlery, gold and silver lace, iron in 
bars, and looking-glasses. 

Birds of pARADiSE.—These birds are valuable, and extremely well 
suited for an ornament of dress, both Jt>y their lightness and beauty ; they 
are employed for the same purposes as the feathers of the ostrich. There 
are seven species. 

I. The LAitGE BtftD, commonly two feet four inches in length ; the 
head small, the bill hard and long, of a pale colour. The head and back of 
the neck is lemon-coloured, but about its little eyes black ; about the neck, 
the bird is of a bright gloss emerald green, and soft like velvet, as is the 
breast, which is black or wolf-coloured. The wings are large and chestnut ; 
the back part of the body is covered with long straight narrow feathery of 
a pale brown colour, similar to the plumes of the ostrich. These feathers 
are spread when the bird is on the wing, which is the cause that he can keep 
very long in the air. On both sides of the belly are two tufts of stiff 
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and shorter feathers, of a golden yellow, and shining. From the rump 
proceed two long stiff shafts which are feathered on their extremities. — 
They come always in flocks of thirty or forty, and are led by a bird 
which the inhabitants call the king, distinct from the little king-bird. 'J'his 
leader is black with red spots, and constantly flies higher than the rest of 
the flock, which never forsake him, but settle as soon as he settles — a cir- 
cumstance which becomes their ruin when the king lights on the ground, 
from whence they are not able to rise, on account of the singular structure 
and disposition of their plumage. 

The natives catch them wjth birdJime and in nooses, or shoot them 
with blunt arrows ; they then cut their legs off, draw the entrails, and 
fumigate them, and sell them at Banda for about a rix-dollar each ; whereas 
at Aroo one of these birds may be bought for a spike-nail, or a piece of 
old iron* 

II. The small Bird is about twenty inches long; his beak lead- 
coloured, and paler at the point, the eyes small, and ^closed in black ; 
about the neck he is green ; the head and back of the neck are of a dirty 
yellow ; the back of a greyish yellow ; the breast and belly of a dusky co- 
lour ; the wings small, and chestnut-coloured. The long plumage is about 
a foot in length, and paler than in the larger species, as in general the 
colours of this small bird are less bright. The two long feathers of the tail 
are constantly thrown away by the natives. This is in all respects like the 
greater sort; they follow likewise a king, or leader, who is however 
blacker, with a purplish cast, and finer in colour than the rest ; though 
this bird is also different from the third and fourth black species. This 
kind is found only in the Papua Islands. 

III. The large black Bird is brought without wings or legs for 
sale, so that of this species it is difficult tp give an exact description. Its 
figure, when stuffed, is narrow and I’ound, but stretched in length to the 
extent of four spans. The plumage on the neck, head, and belly is black 
and velvet-like,, with a hue of purple and gold, which appears very strong. 

bill is blackish, and one inch in length ; on both sides are two bunches 
of feathers, v/hich have the appearance of wings, although they are very 
different, the wings being cut off by the natives. The plumage is soft, 
broad, similar to peatiocks’ feathers, with a glorious gloss and greenish hue. 
The feathers of the tail are of unequal length ; those next to the belly are 
narrow, like hair; the two uppermost are much longer, and pointed ; those 
dmmediately under them are above a span and a half longer than the upper 
^ones ; they are stiff on both sides, fringed with a plumage like hair, black 
above, but glossy below. Birds of this kind are brought from no other 
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place than New Guinea. The inhabitants carry them to Salwatty in hollow 
tubes of bamboo, and sell them for small hatchets or coarse cloth. 

IV. The smaller black BiRD.~The plumage of this sort is equal in 
length with that of the above, but thinner in body, black above, and without 
any remarkable gloss, not having those shining peacock-feathers which are 
found on the greater species. This wants likewise the three long pointed 
feathers of the tail, belonging tp the larger black species of the Bird of 
Paradise, The inhabitants of the mountains of Mysol shoot those birds, 
and sell them to the people of Tidore. 

V. The white Bird is the most rare"; it is of two species, one quite 
white, and the other black and white. The first sort is very rare, and in 
form like the bird of Paradise from Papua. The second has the fore part 
black, and the back part white, with twelve crooked wiry shafts, which are 
almost naked, though in some parts covered with hair. This species is very 
scarce, and only to be procured by means of the people of Tidore, since it 
is found on the !?apua Islands. 

VI- The unknown black Bird.-— In the year 1689 a new species w^as 
seen at Amboyna, carried from Mysol, only one foot in length, with a fine 
purple hue, a small head, and straight bill. As on the other birds of Para- 
dise, on its back, near the wings, are feathers of a purple and blue colour ; 
but under the wings, and over all the belly, they are yellow coloured, as 
in the common sort ; on the J)ack of the neck they are mouse-coloured 
mixed with gi^een. It is remarkable in this species that tliere are before 
the wings two roundish tufts of feathers, which are green edged, and may 
be moved at pleasure by the bird-like wings. Instead of tail, he has twelve 
or thirteen black, naked, wireJike shafts, hanging promiscuously like fea- 
thers. His strong legs have shaip claws ; his head is remarkably small ; 
the eyes are likewise Small, and surrounded by black. 

VII. The King Bird is about s€ven inches long, and somewhat larger 
than the titmouse. ItsAead and eyes are small, the bill straight, the eyes 
included in circles of black plumage; the crown of the head is fire coloured, 
the back of the neck blood coloured, the neck and breast of a chcatnut 
colour, with a dark ring of the brightest emerald green. Its wings are in 
proportion strong, and the quill feathers dark, with red shining plumes, 
spots, and stripes. The tail is straight, short, ^anS brown. Two long 
naked, black shafts project from the rump at least a hand’s breadth beyond 
the tail, having at their extremities semilunar twisted plumage, of the tnost 
glaring green colour above, and dusky below^ The belly is white, and 
green sprinkled, and oh each side is a tuft of long plumage, with a broad 
margin, being oh one side green, Wd on the other dusky. The back is 
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blood red and brown, shining like silk. The legs are in size like those of 
the lark, having three fore toes and one back toe. This kind is chiefly 
brought from Aroo,* where it is occasionally worn as an ornament by the 
natives. 

GILOLO.*— This island, which is of considerable siise and singular 
form, seems to, divide the Indian Ocean, to the E., from the Great South 
Sea. The W. side is nearly straight. On the E. side is a peninsula that 
points due E., and from the base of that another to the N., leaving between 
it and the W. extent of the island, a bay, extremely narrow, but very deep, 
penetrating about half through the island, called Ossa Bay. The town of 
Ossa is in latitude O'" 46' N.^ and longitude 128® 22' E. The S. side of the 
bay abounds with nutmegs, and has a fine watering place. Here ships may 
procure water and refreshments, and on some of the islands excellent timber 
for spars. 

The Gilolo passage is now much frequented, especially by vessels from 
America bound to China. 

There are several other towns in various parts of the island, Maba, 
Patany, and Weda ; but being seldom visited by Europeans, th6y are little 
known. - * 

Trade. — A considerable trade is carried on in their own proas with 
Amboyna and the neighbouring islands, fi*om whence they import cutlery, 
cloth, (chiefly scarlet,) China-ware, gold lace, iron in bars, opium, piece- 
goods, and steel. 

The articles in which they make their returns, are chiefly nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, beech de mer, birds’-nests, pearl shells, seed pearl, and tor- 
toise-shell. Large quantities of sago are to be procured extfemely rea- 
sonable. 

Provisions. — ^The Island of Gilolo abounds with bullocks and buffa- 
loes, goats, deer, and wild hogs ; the latter frequent the places where sago- 
trees have bcf'n felled, and feeding upon the remains, grow very fat, and 
make excellent meat. , 

The islands of TEB^^ATE, Tidobe, Motyr, Matchian, andBAXCHiAX, 
adjacent to the W. coast of Gilob, and situated l>etween the equator and 
the first degree of N. latitude, were formerly considered as the principal, 
and even the only Spice Islands, the nutmeg-tree and clove-tree being dif- 
fused in these islands in a much greater quantity than at Amboyna, Banda, 
or aKy other island ; but the Hutch wishing to appropriate these valuable 
trees exclusively to themselves, forced the Sovereigns of the former islands, 
to destroy the plantations of them. At their Courts they kept agents who 
were very busy and strict in their visits ; and these trees were allowed to be 
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cultivated only at Amboyna, Banda, and the other islands which were 
under the immediate controul of the Company, and where they could 
exercise a continual superintendence. This inquisition, introduced by Dutch 
cupidity, was singularly counteracted by birds, which deposited the seeds of 
the spice-trees in the islands circumjacent to those where they were culti- 
vated. This had determined the Company also to fix Residents there, 
whose principal mission was to make constant researches, in order to 
destroy all those which they might meet witR Often, indeed, the trees 
happened to be sown in places so steep, that they escaped the most active 
efforts of the destroyers. 

TERNATE is the northernmost, and though small, the largest, and 
remarkable for its volcanoes. The Dutch liave a fortress on the E. side, 
called Fort Orange, in latitude 0® 48' N,, and longitude 127° 13' E. The 
anchorage is near the shore, abreast of the town. The King resides here 
in great state. His dominions comprehend the greater part of the N. end of 
Gilolo; likewise^ great part of the N. E. quarter of Celebes, where the 
settlemeiits of Manado and Gonong Tello are situated ; to him also 
belong the Islands of Sangir, Siao, and several of the small neighbouring 
ones. 

TiiADE. — Gold-dust, tortoise-shell, w^ax, and smuggled spices, are 
exchanged for European and Asiatic produce, including opium, but the 
demand is small. 

Piiovisioifs AND Refiikshments of all kinds are scarce and dear. 
Rice is imported from Manado on Celebes. Wild hogs and deer are plen- 
tiful in the woods ; vegetables are, however, more abundant here than at any 
of the islands ; wood and watei* are ea^ly prqcured. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in rix-dollars and Spanisli dollars. Duca- 
toons and crowns pass. here. 

We^ights. — Chinese weights are in common use. The bahar is 4 
cantars and 6 lbs., each cantor 100 lbs. avoirdupois ; which makes the 
bahar 406 lbs. 

TIDORE. — This island is situated about 3 leagues to the S. of Ternate, 
in latitude about 0° 43' N., and longitude 127^ 37' E, The town is on the 
E. side of the island, near which ships anchor in 30 fathoms. It is very 
populous ; the people p|incipally Mahometans. The King possesses great 
part of the S. E. portion of Gilolo, in which are three towns, where some 
trade is carried on, vm Patany, Maba, and Weda; he likewise claimj tlie 
islands of Waygiou, Mysol, and Batanta. 

TiiADE.— There is a great trade here with New Guinea, Gilolo, and 
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with the N. islands ; and the Chinese, who are an indnstrions people, are 
much interested in it 

The commodities imported are as follow :~China-ware, scarlet cloth, 
coarse cutlery, guns and muskets, gunpowder, glass-ware, iron in bars ; 
ironmongery, Icfoking-glasses, lead; lace, gold and silver; nails, piece-goods 
of sorts, shot, steel, and watches^ 

The proas imiport from Sooloo, New Guinea, Gilolo, Waygiou, and 
the other islands, agal ag^," birds’-nests, black-wood, beech de mer, birds 
of paradise, Missoy;bark, nutmegs, pearls, pearl shells, rattans, sago, stick- 
lac, sandal-w’ood, tortoise-shell, and wax, taking in return the produce of 
India and China, before mentioned. • 

Duties.— There are no duties levied on imports or exports, but 
presents are made to the Sultan and his principal men, according to the 
business done. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Bullocks and goats are to be got 
from Gilolo; deer and wild hogs in abundance; various kinds of fruits, and 
some vegetables. The sea yields plenty of excellent fish. The Kemoo or 
Chama cockle is in abundance amongst these islands ; the small ones, about 
the size of a many’s head, are very good, and will keep long alive, if whetted 
frequently wdtli salt water. 

CELEBES, — This island is separated from Borneo by the Strait of 
Macassar, which is about 115 leagues long, and generally from 35 to 46 
leagues wide, except where it is contracted by the projection of Point 
Kanneevongan, to 17 leagues; it is much frequented by ships bound to 
China late in the season, though it has no ports where provisions or refresh- 
ments can be readily procured. 

Celebes is of considerable extent, and very irregular and singular form. 
It is peopled by various tribes, the chief of which arc the Macassai'ese, and 
Bugis. Their manners ajce peculiar arid whimsical. 

MACASSAR.~On the W. side of Celebes is this principal settlement; 
all the others are subordinate to ii The road is one of the most beautiful 
in India, and very secure, being defended by numerous small islands and 
sand-banks from almost every wind that blows; but a pilot is necessary to 
get into the inner roads. The town is built upon a point or neck of land 
watered by a river. 

Fort Rotterdam is situated in latitude 5® 9' S., and longitude 119^ 36 
E. ; it was built by the natives with the assistance of the Portuguese, and 
is about 800 feet frbmithe beach, opposite to the road, where a pier extends, 

I l^^hicb serves for unloi^ipg the ships, and close to which are 15 of 16 feet 
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water Without the Jend-gate is a large plain, on the N. side of which is 
situated the town, where most of the Europeans reside. The streets cross 
at right angles, pointing to the four Cardinal points; most of them are 
broad» and formed of tolerably good houses ; at the end^of one of them stands 
the orphan^-house, which is large, but in a very ruinous state^ The Chinese 
all live in one street This town is palisadoed all round, and at night closed 
by gates, where a watch is constantly kept. Without the town, to the S., 
there is a row of buildfngs, which bounds it on that, side, and where the 
house of the Governor stands. The Bougi and Malay campons are not far 
from it; the Campon Baro, where most of the natives and some Europeans 
live, is S. of t!ie fort ; there are likewise a few brick houses in it The emu 
rons of Macassar are very pleasant. The plain reaches to the foot of a 
range of high mountains, extending 8 or 10 miles, and is covered with rice 
fields and pasture grounds. 

TiiADE.~The Dutch East India Company imported piece-goods. The 
other commodities w^hich used to be brought by the commanders of their 
ships, are anchors and grapnels, brass wire, coarse cutlery, gunpowder, 
guns and pistols, gold thread, iron in bars, lead, looking glasses, lace, nails, 
small shot, sugar, steel in faggots, woollens, and w^atches. 

The Dutch allow a junk to come direct from China every year. The 
articles imported by her are China-ware, Canton cloth, fireworks, gongs, iron 
in bars, iron pans, nankeens, ailk piece-goods, sugar, sugar-candy, sweetmeats, 
teas, and a number of small articles for wearing apparel, and other Uses, 
Gold, of which immense quantities are procured on the island, and rice, 
form the chief productions exported- The following articles, which are 
taken by the annual junk to China, are imported into the settlement by proas 
from the surrounding countries -Beech de mer, black-wood, bezoar stones, 
cloves, cotton wool, clove bark, nutmegs, rattans, rice, sago, tortoise-shell, 
and wax. 

A particular kind of cotton cloth, called Cambays, is manufactured here, 
and is an article in great detnand in all Malay countries ; it is red, checkered, 
and mixed with blue, much resembling the Tartan plaid ; some are as fine 
as cambric* 

Provisions anp Refreshments. — ^The beef here is excellent, and at a 
reasonable price. Rice, poultry, deer, and wild liogs are plentiful, and fruits 
of various kinds. Water is generally procured from a small rivulet which 
runs near the town; but the best is from the w^ells, and which can be readily 
shipped off from the pier* Abundance of excellent fish are caught in the 
roads, and about the islanda*. . , , . , 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in rix-dollars and stivers. Spanish dollars 
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are the common coin, but the under-mentioned also pass current at the 
following rates:-— 

Ducatoons 13 Schillings. j[ Bombay Rupees ....5 Schillings. 

English Crowns 10 Ditto. j| Madras Rupees ....*.4 Ditto. 

The exchange is 4 rix-dollars for 3 Spanish dollars. All bargains are 
made in the former, which is a nominal coin. They have a kind of mace, 
7 of which go to a dollar. ^ 

Weights. — All mpchandise is weighed by the dotchin, and then 
reduced to other weights. 

The pecul is 100 catties, or'" 135 lbs. 10 oz. avoirdupois. The ganton 
among the natives is 74 lbs. Dutch troy, or 8 lbs. 5 oz. avoirdupois ; 
but the ganton used by the Dutch is 11 Jibs. Dutch troy, or 12 J lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Gold and siver are weighed by the tale of 16 mace, equal to 827| Dutch 
asen, or 614 English grains. 

BONTHAIN BAY is about 30 leagues S. E. from Macassar, and 
may be known by a hill at the bottom of a bay which is in latitude about 
30 S., and longitude 119° 53' E. The bay is large, and ships may lie in 
perfect security in both monsoons ; the soundings are good and regular, and 
the bottom soft mud ; the anchorage is with Bonthain Hill bearing N., about 
half a mile from the shore. In this bay there are several small towns, the 
principal of which, from whence the bay takes its name, is in the N. E. part 
of it. Most of the ships bound to the Spice Islands touch here, and pass 
between Celebes and Saleyer. 

Trade. — T he principal article of trade here is rice, of wliicb large 
quantities are annually exported ; the others are chiefly brought by ^le 
proas, and are similar to those enumerated at Macassar. V# 

Provisions a^d Reereshmekts of all kinds are plentiful and at a 
cheap rate. The beef is excellent ; rice may be had in any quantity, as may 
fowls and fruit. Fish may be caught with the seine, and turtle is occasion- 
ally to be procured. The bullocks have humps similar to the Indian ones ; 
there are besides buffaloes, goats, sheep, and deer. Wood and water are to 
be had in great plenty ; the former near a river, under Bonthain Hill ; and 
the latter both from it and anothel: river near the fort : if from the latter, 
the boats must go above the fort with the casks which are to be filled, where 
there is a good rolling way ; but as the river has a bar, a loaded boat can 
come but only at high water. 

BOOLECOMBA is about 20 miles from Bonthain, near a small 
^jdver. In the S. W.* monsoon the road is dangerous for shipping; small 
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vessels can, however, run into the river at high water. The land pro- 
duces large quantities of rice, which is sent to Amboyna and other islands. 
The anchorage for large ships is, with the flagstaif N. N. W. in or 7 - 
fathoms, about miles from the shore. 

SALEYER.~This island, which extends about 10 leagues N. and S., 
is separated from the S. point of Celebes by the Strait of Saleyer. It is 
well inhabited, and produces large quantities of grain; and much coarse 
blue and white striped cloth is manufactured from cotton grown on the island. 

BUGIS BAY. — ^This bay begins oit the E. side of the S. point of 
Celebes, which forms, with the island of Saleyer, the Straits of that name, 
and stretches about to the N. into the middle of the island. The W. side 
of the bay is better inhabited than theE., and has several villages belonging 
to the natives. The principal river and town are called Boni, near the bot- 
tom of the bay on the W. side, in latitude about S. Ships from Bengal 
have occasionally visited this place, with a view of trading in opium and 
piece-goods, and receiving gold-dust, &c- in return ; but they have generally 
been disappointed. 

BOUTON. — The S. point of this island is An latitude 42' S., and 
longitude 122® 44' E. It is well inhabited. The principal town is 
Bouton, in latitude 5® 2T S. ; it is built upon an eminence, with a very steep 
declivity to the N. W., and is surrounded with thick walls, which secure the 
inhabitants from thfe incursions of the Malay pirates who frequent this sea. 
The houses are built of bamboos, and covered with palm-leaves. The 
anchorage is with the flagstaff bearing S. 17"^ ^W., and the watering place 
E. N. E., three miles. 

Refeeshments of various kinds are to be procured here, viz. goats, 
ducks, fowls, rice, and sugar, for which they will taka coarse cutlery, 
hardware, &c,, but prefer money. The inhabitants are inclined to be trea- 
cherous, therefore care should be taken against them. 

The E. coast of Celebes is very imperfectly known, and little frequented. 
The extensive peninsula by which this coast is formed, is fronted by islands 
of various sizes, and many islands are interspersed over the great Bays of 
Tolo and Tominie, or Gonong Tcllo. 

GONONG TELLO RIVER, in latitude 0® 28' N., and longitiide 
123® 15' E., is on the N. side of the great Bay of Tominie, or Gonong 
Tello, which stretches inland ne^y to the W. side of Celebes. The town 
is about two miles up the river. Ships can only anchor at its entrance in 
deep water. On the E- ride, just within the entrance, are two small coves, 
either of which a ship may haul into, and lay sheltered from the very strong 
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freshes that come down the river ; immense stones lie on the beach in these 
coves, which are very convenient for mooring to. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Mahometans. 

Tradb.“A considerable trade is carried on here. The Rajah is the 
principal merchant. For what they have to dispose of, they ask double the 
price they will take ; and for what they want to purchase, they will not at 
first offer above half what is asked. The articles most in demand are opium, 
iron, gunpowder, piece-goods of a common kind, and coarse cutlery. Very 
few European goods answer on this part of the island. Gold is one of the 
principal exports; but it is necessary to be a good judge of it, as they will 
take every advantage they can, and it is only to be bought in small quan- 
tities of different merchants. There are four or five qualities of it; the 
price, in bars, from nine to eleven Spanish *^doUars for one dollar weight, 
and gold-dust about the same price. It is said that gold to any amount 
might be procured from Celebes. The, mines are about a degree to the 
W. of Gonong Tello. Rice, wax, beech de mer, and a few other articles 
may be got reasonably. Tortoise-shell is procured Here in considerable 
quantities. 

Pbovisions Ai^D Eefeeshmknts.— -Buffaloes are in abundance ; sheep 
and goats are cheap ; fowls are procured for pice, or for knives— -Large ones, 
four for a knife. Water and wood are easily procured. 

Coins.— S panish dollars are the best coins to make purchases with. 

The N. coast of Celebes is in general high bold land. Near the N. 
e'xtreme are two places of trade, Kemar and Manado. 

KEMAR^ iti latitude P 22' N., and longitude 125° 19' E,, is on the 
W. side of the^point, and there is good anchorage within 1| mile of the 
shore. This place is easily known by the high mountains, the southernmost 
of which, Mount Chabot, may be seen 30 leagues in clear weather. 

Trade.— L ittle is carried on here. Opium is always in request, but is 
under restraint. A small quantity of coarse piece-goods is sold annually. 

Provisions and REPitE6«MENTs are to be had cheap, but not in any 
quantity without permission from the Resident. Bullocks and hogs are 
good ; fowls, rice, and; paddy, cheap; yams, onions, and some other vege- 
tables in abundance. The Witter here is very excellent. 

MANADO is on the W. ride of Cape Coff, in latitude V* SO' N. and 
longitude 124® 47' E. Opium and piece-goods are imported here, for which 
they receive gold in retlirn, besides wax and many other articles. The 
Dutch kept this place and Kemar to fitrnish provisions for Ternate, this 
part of Celebes being very fruitful, and abounding in rice^ &c. 

SANGIR.— This island extends from latitude 21' N., nearly in a 
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N. N* W. direction, to 3® 46' N., of an oblong form ; broadest towards the 
N. end, and tapering small towards the S., having several good bays. 
The principal town and bay are about the middle of the W. coast, and 
called Taroona, in latitude S® 28' N., and longitude 125® 44' E. The 
anchorage is within a mile of the shore, in 60 fathoms, near a small river or 
watering place. There is also another town, called Tabotjkang, nearly 
opposite on the E. coast On anchoring, the canoes come off in great 
numbers with goats, fowls, yams, coco-nuts, and various fruits and 
vegetables, for w^hich they prefer white metal buttons to any other com- 
modity ; of money they have scarcely an idea. This and the neighbouring 
islands abound with coco-nuts ; a fathom of brass wire will purchase 100 ; 
an ordinary knife 300 ; and four knives, a ballet, or 60 lbs. of coco-nut 
oil, and other articles in proportion. Water is procured from the river, 
but must be ral‘ted off, which requires gipeat caution, as the tides run very 
rapidly near the island. The inhabitants are numerous, and appear mild 
and benevolent ; many of them arc habited like Chinese. 

The island of Siao bears about S. by W. from Sangir, distant from 12 
to 13 leagues. 

BORNEO, one of the largest islands in the world, stretching from the 
4th deg. of S. to the 8tli deg. of N, latitude, and from 150 to 158 degrees of 
E. longitude, abounds with rivers and harbours, of which the follmving are 
those chiefly frequented by the English: — Banjar Massin, Succadana, 
Pontiana, Momparva, Saralmss, Borneo, and Passier. There is a place 
called Sinkawang, between Pontiana and Sambass, peopled with Chinese in 
considerable numbers, which has lately been much resorted to by our ships ? 
but the Dutch, to whoniat belongs, have interdicted foreign intercourse. 

By recent advices, it appears tliat the Netherlands Government, having 
subjected several native states, have become undisputed masters of alkthat 
part of Borneo, from the Eastern confines of the^tate of Banjar Massin to 
the Northern boundary of that of Sambass ; which includes all the gold and 
diamond mines of the island. The ports wliich are now open to European com- 
merce, are said to be Banjar Massin, Pontiana, Momparva, and Sambass only. 

The latest and most authentic account of this vast island may be found 
in the late Dr. Leyden’s SJcetch of the Island of Borneo* 

BANJAR MASSIN is situated a. considerable way up a river, which 
empties itself into the sea some distance from Point Salatan, the S. extreme 
of Borneo, which is in latitude 4® 10' S., and longitude 114® 42' E. '^^here 
was formerly a town of that name, about 12 English miles from the sea ; 
but it is now removed aboni six miles higher up, and called Tattas. 
The ipoutlt of tha river is shallow^ which obliges, vessels of burthen to 
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remain in the offing. After passing the bar, the water deepens to 6 or 
7 fathoms. The branch on which Tattas stands, is called China River. 
The town consists of about 300 houses, most of them built upon floats in 
the river. 

DiitEcrrosrs.-— The Dutch Chief occasionally trades with ships visiting 
the place, but it is in rather a clandestine manner. Should circumstances 
admit of touching here, you must send a boat well manned and armed 
up the river to the Dutch factory, and say you want wood, water, and 
provisions : if possible, hire a small proa, and a man to go with you as 
linguist ; but you must' be very much upon your guard how you trust 
him. You will get a man of this description to go with you for a few 
dollars, provided be behaves well. Invite the Dutch Chief on board ; 
in all probability he will send dorwn a boat, and request your company 
on shore, in which case take nothing of value with you except your side^ 
arms. Enquire if the Commandant of the troops and the Chief are on 
good terms; if they are not, you must be cautious how you talk about 
trade. Should there be any vessels from the E., you should visit them ; 
they may probably, have spices, which they will dispose of for opium and 
Spanish dollars. A number of Chinese reside at Tattas, who carry on a 
coiisider^le trade with China and other places^ and have a number of 
shops, which are well supplied wdth tlie various productions of the East. 

Trade.— -From China the junks bring various articles, such as are 
enumerated at Borneo Town. The proas from Celebes, New Guinea, and 
the islands to the E., bring birds -nests, beech de mer, birds of Paradise, 
ftloves, mace, nutmegs, sago, tortoise-shell, wax. Rice, sugar, salt, opium, 
piece-goods, and China-ware meet a ready sale. ? 

Of European and Indian commodities the following are commonly 
imported Brass wbe, coarse cutlery, gunpowder, guns (1 to 3 Cwt.), 
grapnels, gold lace, iron in bars, looking-glasses, lead in sheets, nails of 
all sorts, small arms, steel, scarlet doth, and watches. 

Pepper is the staple export, of which there are tloree qualities the 
first and best is denominated tlout pepper, the next Caytongee, and the 
third and worst Negaree peppejr,; of this last sort tj^ey have the largest 
quantity. It is small, hdlow, light, and the most dusty ; therefore, you 
must agree to buy by weight, and not by measure, otherwise they will give 
you the worst and lightest sort, reserving; the h^avy sorts for the China 
junkg. 

Large quantities of gold are likewise to be procured here, which is of 
a finer touch than that of Sambass ; this, like many other eastern commo- 
dities is divided into head, belly^ and foot. The head, or best, is called 
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Molucca gold, and is in grains as large as bay salt, of a very irregular 
shape, and about ^2 carats fine. The belly is a smaller sort, like sand or 
brass filings. The foot is much the same in elppearance as the belly ; these 
two sorts are often found mixed more or less with iron dust, or something 
‘much resembling it, which comes out of the rivers. The natives clean it 
by the help of a loadstone, which they rub among the gold-dust in a shell 
or dish ; but it is never got clean out, therefore you cannot be too circum- 
spect when you purchase any ; the natives esteem the highest coloured gold. 

They have likevdse gold in bars, which if you buy, you must cut half 
through with a chisel; then .break axjd touch them, as they very often 
cover a base metal so artificially with gold, that if you cut right through 
with a chisel, instead of breaking it, you will draw the gold over it, and 
prevent the discovery. 

The following articles arc likewise to be procured : — Diamonds, fine 
and large ; birds’-nests of the best sort, beech de mer, black wood, bezoar, 
cloves, camphire, mixed ; dragon's blood, nutmegs, pepper, rattans, sago, 
and wax. The wax and birds -nests should be carefully examined, as they 
generally are very dirty and foul, 

Peovisions and Refeeshmekts.-— Provisions of all kinds are in abund- 
ance and che«ip. Wood and water are easily procured ; but it is usual to 
ask permission officially of the Dutch* Chief for leave to procure refresh- 
ments’, this being considered yOur only plea for \dsiting the settlement. 

Coins. — Spanish dollars are tbe chief currency, wdth a few coins from 
Batavia, and Chinese cash for small change* The following coins likewise 
circulate 

Pillar dollars, whidh, if full weighty pass for the same as Spanish. 

French crowns ; there is a loss on these, if taken to China. 

Rupees of various kinds, liable to the same objection. 

Ducatoons, which pass ait the rate of 125 Spanish dollars for 100 du- 
catoons. 

♦ Weights. — Those in common use for gross ai'ticles are tlie pecui and 
catty ; the small weights are teeas, mace, and malaboorongs 


S nialfli»oorongs..... 

.....equal to 


16 mace..*. 




Measures. — Grain is measured by the ganton, 2S0of which are a last 
of rice, weighing 3066J lbs. avoirdupois. Cloth is measured by the covid. 

SUCCaDaNA is in latitude abdut 1® 16' S., and longitude lOO'" 18' E., 
on the E. side of a deep bay, having good anchorage in the roads in 5 or 6 
fathoms, with a group of islands lo the S. It is now entirely in the hands 
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of the Malays, who are under the government of a native Prince, resident 
at Mattan, about 40 miles S. of the ancient Succadana. Numbers of Chi- 
nese reside here. 

This is an excellent market for opium, and it is occasionally visited by 
the country ships. 

Directions.— On your arrival, first visit the Sbabundar, or Custom- 
Master. It is the custom here,* as at all eastern ports, to make presents. 
The Shabiindar will enquire what you have brought for sale, and will be 
inquisitive about the quantity ; but you must evade giving him this infor- 
mation, till you have ascertained the market prices, and what goods are 
most in demand. It has been the custom of this place for the Rajah's 
family to engross all the opium trade. No strangers are allowed to purchase 
of the Europeans, nor are the Chinese. All other trade is free ; but per- 
mission of the Shabundar will be necessary, as also to keep on good terms 
with him. 

In bargaining for opium, or other goods, you must settle what returns 
you are to have. This is generally arranged according to the demand the 
goods are in. If in great want of them, insist on having all tin ; if other- 
wise, in proportion, half tin, and half pepper ; or one-third tin, and two- 
thirds pepper; or else a proportion of tin, pepper, and gold. Be sure to 
agree about the price, and let your i^reement be in writing, and signed by 
the party agreed with, whether King or subject, to prevent their flying off, 
and evading payment, which they will do, if possible. 

Trade.— The imports are similar to those already enumerated at 
Banjar Massin, but in smaller quantities. This place used to be resorted 
to for diamonds, of which considerable quantities were to be got ; they were 
not considered equal to those" procured in India, being generally of^ a dull 
water. Gold, tin, and pepper are to be got here ; if gold is taken in return 
for goods, you must trust to the King for its goodness, by having it 
inserted in your agreement thaf he is to seal it, and be answerable for 
its quality. This is the only sure way to take gold at any of the 
lay ports; but if you are going to China, the less gold you take, the 
better.. ^ 

Duties and pREsl;KTS.~There is a charge of 250 dollars for anchm*- 
age, if you sell goods to that amount ; if under that sum, no anchorage is 
paid. The customs are 5 per cent upon both goods and dollars. The 
presents to the principal people should be— the King, to the amount of 
60 dollars, the Rajah about 30, and to the Shabundar, and agents, 20 
each. The King's is generally given at the first audience. 

Coins,— S panish dollars are the only coin in circulation in the trade 
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with Europeans, and all bargains are made in this money; but accounts 
are kept among the natives in tale and mace. 

Weights.— All gross goods are weighed by English weights, and 
then turned into China peculs. Their small weights are busucks, ku- 
pangs, mace, pahaws, and tale, thus divided 

2 busucks equal to 1 kupang. 

4* kupangs „ 1 mace. 

4- niacc „ 1 pal)aw. 

4 pahaws ............1 tale* 

By these weights diamonds, gold, bezoar, and other valuable ail ides 
are weighed. 

PON'JTANA, the most recent of the Malay states, is situated upon 
the principal branch of a large river, named Lewa, whose entrance is in 
latitude 0° N., and longitude 109® 1^' E., and which discharges itself 

into the sea by several mouths. This branch is at its entrance 1^1 feet 
deep, and at high water 16 or 17 feet, so that vessels can proceed to the 
factory. The passage requires 10 or 12 hours. At the distance of 7 or 8 
miles from the sea, the river divides itself into two branches, on the south- 
ernmost of which the factory stands. The anchorage in the road is from 
to fathoms, safe and free from shoals, the river’s mouth E. S. E. olf- 
shore abourtS miles. The population consists of Chinese, Malay, Bugis, 
Arabs, and Javan slaves. 

The principal diamond mines in the island arc at some distance at the 
back of this place* The spots where they arc to be found, are said to be 
known by certain small flints, generally of a black colour, which lie f>n the 
surface, and also by the yellow colour of the stony soil. The place is dug 
in the presence of an overseer; and if any stones arc found above five 
carats, they are claimed as the property of the Sovereign. Bcsidc> these 
inines, diamonds are sometimes found in the rivers, but seldom of any size, 
or to any amount. 

TiiABE. — The Dutch impx^rt piece-goods for the supply of the un - 
lives; but opium and other articles are imported either by their ov n 
proas from Pinang, oi^by country shij)s stopping here. In 1810, tlie im- 
ports at Pontiana in English ships amounted to SI 0,000 dollars. 

The following are the principal commodities procured here: — Birds"- 
nests, beech de mer, diamonds, gold-dust, pepper, rattans, sago, and wax. 

Duties, &c. — The duties on sales are 6 per cent, on piece-goods ^and 
other articles g*enerally ; 1 dollar per pecul on iron, steel, tin, and salt- 
petre ; 2 dollars per pecul on bee-s’ wax from ‘ the interior ; and on opium 
50 dollars per chest ; but late accounts state that the English are chargeul 

Dd 
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100 dollars per chest. A few presents are usually given to the Rajah, but 
not required. 

Coins and Weights.— Spanish dollars are, the principal coin; and the 
China weights of pecul and catty are in common use. There is an inferior 
coin, called a wang, worth the twelfth part of a rupee. 

MOMPARVA.— This river is about 8 leagues from a high but not 
very large island, called Pulo Dattoo. The point at its entrance is in lati- 
tude about O'" 18' N., and longitude 109^ IT E. ; it is remarkably low and 
flat, and difficult to be seen ; there are eight or nine Islands in the offing, 
and to the N. of it. A very .small island, which lays about two miles from 
tlie river to the N., and quite close in, is a good mark for it. You anchor 
in fathoms, soft mud, with Momparva Point about N. E., distance two 
or three miles. The bar of the river is very shallow, and soft mud ; ships' 
boats will seldom get in before half-flood. About three miles up are 
some houses belonging to the Bugis: here you will get a man to pilot 
the boat to the town of Momparva, which is about 16 miles farther up* 

Directions. — Upon your arrival, you must wait upon the King, and 
state to him the business you are come upon ; he will then introduce you 
to the Sliabundar, and Captain of the Chinese, with whom you generally 
begin and transact trade. You must insist upon it that no country boats 
shall come alongside your ship, but anchor without your bioys, till you 
send a boat to know their business, when the Noquedah and one more 
should be admitted, in order to examine the goods ; keep your musters 
up at town, and all boats that go on board from the King or Shabun- 
dar, should be furnished with his chop or seal, because that will in some 
degree make him responsible, if any loss should happen. There arc a 
great number of Chinese merchants settled here, and seldom less than 
four or five of their junks, which generally arrive in February or March ; 
so that if you come before that time, you may probably make a better 
sale of your goods. Momparva is one of the best marki^ts to the E. for 
opium, as a considerable trade is carried on in the Chinese junks, and 
by the proas from the neighbouring places and islands, — Caution is neces- 
sary in dealing here, as the Captain of a Calcutta vessel was attacked in 
his boat, and killed in this river, through the treachery of the Rajah of 
Momparva. 

Tiiade,— T he imports are much larger here than at any place on this 
co^st, especially opium* Of piece-goods and other imports similar to those 
enumerated at Borneo Town, the quantity is considerable. The exports 
are priS^pally gold and pepper ; sometimes you will procure tin, but not 
so cheap as in the Straits of Banco. Pepper you get cheap. The gold is 
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inferior to that obtained on the Coast of Sumatra, and to the S. of Borneo ; 
it is called mas moodo^ or young gold, but the price varies according to the 
demand, so that you must be guided by a strict enquiry, which youx" lin- 
guist will make, if you do not understand the Malay language yourself. 

Duties, &c. — On opium a duty of 100 Spanish dollars per chest is 
charged ; on other imports and exports 6 percent. It is necessary to make 
a present of a piece of each sort of piece-goods you import, on being intro- 
duced to the King, and likewise to the Shabundar, with whom it is your 
interest to be on good terms. 

Coins AND Weights are the Spanish dollar and Chinese pecul ; the 
Chinese cash is current among the natives. 

SAM BASS. — This town is 10 leagues up the principal branch of a 
river, the entrance of which is in latitude V 13' N,, and longitude 109^ 3' E. 
The anchorage is with the rivers mouth bearing E., about two miles off 
shore. In trading here, more caution is necessary than at some of the 
other ports. 

Trade. — The Chinese settlers carry on a great trade. Opium is the 
largest article of import ; piece-goods the next. Gold forms the chief ex- 
port, and is the usual return. It is only of the fineness of 7 touch. Pearls 
are met wfith occasionally ; likewise tortoiseshell, and a few other Malay 
articles. An article has lately been discovered in a range of mountains 
north of the Principality of Sambass, wdiich appears to be an ore of anti- 
mony, of the species called grey foliated antimony. The same mineral is 
said to exist at Bulang, and at Kamaniang, in the territory of Tringano, 
on the Malay Peninsula. This mineral is extensively used in England 
medicinally, as well as in the arts, where it is imported from Germany and 
Spain. It would be a profitable article of export from the East to Europe. 
The Chinese traders appeared ignorant of its existence as well as uses ; but 
a sulphuret of antimony is used medicinally in Hindostan, where it is termed 
Surmeh (Hind.), and Sauhira (San.) 

Duties are levied here as at Momparva, at the rate of 100 dollars per 
chest of opium, and 6 per cent, on other commodities* A few presents to 
the Rajah and principal men are necessary. 

Coins and Weights.— The Chinese weights are in common use. 
Spanish dollars are the coin in which ail bargains are made ; but hereabouts 
wax is the currency of the country ; it is melted, but not refined, and cast 
into moulds of an oblong shape, the breadth about two-thirds of the length, 
and the thickness about half the breadth, having a rattan to lift them by, 
cast in the wax. A paece weighs a quarter of a pecul, and is valued in 

D d 8 
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payment at about 10 mace ; for smaller payments they have pieces of eight 
and sixteen to a pecul ; and for smaller money, cowries are in use. 

BORNEO TOWN.— This town is about 10 miles up a river of the 
same name, bearing S. W, from Pulo Chirming, a remarkable island on 
the coast. One mile from the town, the river bends in a short reach, round 
a small island, in almost an opposite direction ; being up with this island, 
which you must leave on your right, there appears a branch of the river to 
the leR, or S. E. ; keeping to the right, you approach the town, to which 
junks of 600 tons come up. The houses are built on each side . of the river 
upon posts, and are ascended by stairs and ladders ; those on the left side 
going up, extend backwards to the land, each in a narrow slip. The* land 
is not steep, but shelving ; every house has therefore a kind of stage erected, 
for connexion wdth the land. There is little intercourse from house to house 
by land, the chief communication being by boats. On the right going up, 
the houses extend half a mile backwards, with channels like lanes between 
the rows. The river here is almost as wide as the Thames at London 
Bridge, wdth six fathoms water in the channel ; and here lie moored, head 
and stern, the Chinese Junks, four or five of which come annually from 
Amoy, of 500 to 600 tons each. Some of the houses on the right side ol' 
the watei- are two stories high, with stages or wharfs tp them, for tiie con- 
venience of tradc- 

A considerable traffic is carried on here with Amoy^ and several places 
ill China, and with the neighbouring islands ; and timber being plentiful, 
and good for ship-building, the Chinese build large junks, the artificers and 
iron work for which are brought from Amoy. 

I'lie treacherous disposition of the inhabitants of this extensive island 
has discouraged almost every European from ventuiing to trade with them. 
On the N. W. coast, particularly at this place, they have in the river 40 or 
50 large proas, which are instantly ready and filled witli men, when a shi[) 
is to be assaulted. Therefore, unless trading in a large ship, ivell fitted for 
defence, it is not safe to remain in the road, and certain destruction to 
proceed up the river to the townj If a boat is sent on shore, the Rajah 
will offer to trade when the ship is brought into the river, and when the 
commander comps to visit him. Beware of complying with these requests ; 
as a short time since, the commander of a large ship, wdth four of his 
officers, and part of his crew, were massacred, and the ship and cargo seizi>d, 
SooF after another ship, mounting 18 guns, anchored in the roads, and 
airor remaining a few days, and communicating in her boat with the town, 
large proas came out of the river with the intention of attacking her, 
wliich compelled lier to leave this inhospitable place ^Vithout trading. 
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Trade. — From China are annually imported the following articles to 
a considerable amount: — Brass ware, China-ware, Canton cloth, coarse 
cutlery, fire-works, glass-ware, gongs, household furniture, kon in bars, 
kon pans, looking-glasses, nankeens, raw-silk, sjlk piece-goods, tea of sortb, 
sugar, sugar-candy, kittisols, sweetmeats, and woollen goods. 

The following piece-goods from India are suitable to the market, and 
generally find a ready sale : — Beerboom gurrahs, red cur wars, blue gurrahs, 
white gurrahs, Patna chintz, Mow sannoes, Radnagore soosies, Boglepore 
ditto, Sanno cossaes, ditto mamoodies, SaHam blue, blue baftas, Patna blue 
cloth, Patna chintz, Illahabad baftas, and blue Tanda cossaes. 

Of opium the consumption is considerable. Of European articles the 
following are the kinds most in demand, but to a very limited extent : — 
Anchors and grapnels, fire-arms, gold lacc, gunpowder, iron, looking- 
glasses, steel, and watches. 

The produce being adapted to the China market, is generally sent in 
their junks to Amoy ; it consists of birds’ nests, beech dc mer, bees-wax, 
black wood, bezoar stones, cloves, cancs, diamonds, dammer, gold-dust, 
mother-o’pearl shells, pearls, pepper, rattans, sago, and tortoise-shell. 

Camphire is also procured here, and is preferred by the Chinese to that 
of Sumatra. 

Duties.— The duties on imports and exports are 6 per cent, and pre- 
sents to the principal men are necessary. 

Coins. — Spanish dollars and Chinese cash constitute the common cur- 
rency. The Chinese kangash are used in the same manner as at Sooloo, 

Weights. — These are the Chinese pecul and catty. 

From Borneo Town to the N. extreme of the island are several bays 
and harbours ; but from the unfriendly conduct of the natives, they arc sel- 
dom visited by Europeans. To the E. of Tanjung Sampanmangio, the N. 
extreme of Borneo, in latitude 7^ 3' N., is Malloodoo Bay, which stretches 
inland a great distance to the S., having regular soundings and good an- 
chorage in most places. This part of the coast abounds with rattans, 10 or 
12 feet long, of which a ship-load can easily be obtained. It has also plenty * 
of grain, and inland it is very populous. 

BALEMBANGAN. — This island is about 6 leagues N. E. of Tanjong 
Sampanmangio; its length is about 14 miles, running in a N. E. and S. W. 
direction : a dangerous reef, dry at low water, projects 3 or 4 miles off its 
N. extremity. It has twb harbours, the N. E. and S. W. ; the former is 
the largest, but on the S. side it is swampy. At the entrance of the S. W. 
luirbour is great convenience for watering. Fresh water may be conveyed 
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into the lower deck ports of a first-rate lying in 5 fathoms, by means of a 
hose from a rivulet dose by. 

BANGUEY. — This island is about 20 miles long, liaving on the N.W. 
part, near the sea, a high mountain, called Bangney Peak, in latitude 
7^ 19' N., and longitude 117^ 6 E. ; it is separated by a channel about a 
league broad from Balembangan. Ships in want of water, anchor about 
1 1 mile off the mouth of a river, with the peak bearing N. N. E., where 
fresh water may be got with facility ; but care must be taken to have the 
boats properly manned and armed, or they will be liable to the attacks of 
the roving and piratical Malays who frequent these islands. 

PASSIER is a considerable distance up a river, near the bottom of a 
large bay on the E. side of the island ; the entrance is in latitude about 
1^ 54' N. The anchorage is with the N. extreme of the land bearing 
N. V E., and the river’s mouth W., distance about nine miles, from whence 
you see some fishennerfs huts on the N. side of the river. Let your boat, 
well manned and armed, leave the ship at low water ; steer in W. till she 
is over a flat at the entrance of the river, and then steer for tlie houses. 
The fishermen will in all probability endeavour to prevent your going up 
till they try whether they can purchase for themselves, or not. Y our boat 
is not to pay any attention to them, but proceed on. Passier River contains 
sixteen reaches, and has five other rivers joining it. 'Phe first river you 
leave on your right hand ; the next three on your left ; and having passed 
the fifth, w hich you leave on the right hand, you are within half a mile of 
Passier, which consists of about 300 houses, built of w’ood, situated on 
the N. side of the river, most of them inhabited by Bugis merchants The 
house and fort of the Sultan is on the S. side, a short distance from the 
river. 

Trade. — The imports are nearly similar to those of the other IVfalay 
ports. The Bugis proas import many articles from the eastward, such as 
spices, pearl-shells, beech de mer, sago, &c, which are again exported by 
the Chinese junks. The articles procurable here, and the prices of them, 
are nearly similar to those at Borneo. You should make the natives bring 
the articles you wish to purchase on board, in their proas ; then examine 
them carefully; weigh them, and pay the amount. Your bringing off 
property in your own boat is a sufficient inducement to the ]\Ialays to 
attempt to cut her off. 

< Duties, &c. — No duties are levied on imports or exports ; but pre- 
sents to the Sultan and his principal men are n^essary, in proportion to the 
^usiness transacted. 

} ^ pRoviBioxrs A??n RErRESHMEKTs. — Bullocks poultry, and sheep are 
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to be procured here, though not in great abundance. Rice is sometimes 
dear. They have a great variety of fruits, and fish in abundance. 

Coins and Wi:ights. — The former are Spanish dollars; the latter the 
Chinese pecul and catty. 

CAGAYAN SOOLOO is an island of considerable size, in latitude 
T N., and longitude 118® 36' E. Ships may anchor in a bay, with the 
v/esternmost part of the island W. by S. two miles. The bay is clean, and 
has a river at the bottom of it, with a bar of coral rocks, about 30 yards in 
width, and 10 yards over. Within and without it is clear sand, free from 
rocks, and will admit with safety vessels drawing 15 feet water. This 
island is dependent on Sooloo, and is much frequented by proas from Borneo 
and the neighbouring islands. Supplies of poultry, fruits, and vegetables 
may be procured. Some trifling presents must be made to the Rajah, who 
in return sends on board some fowls and fruits. 

SOOLOO. — The Sooloo Archipelago consists of an immense number 
of islands lying in a N. E. and S. W. direction, the principal of which 
is Sooloo, in latitude 6® V N., and longitude 121° 12' E., and to it all the 
others are subject. This island is of considerable height, extending E. and 
W. about 10 leagues. The anchorage is opposite the town of Sooloo, or 
Soong, in 18 fathoms, the Sultan’s house bearing S. 26° E., distance about 
1 1 mile. The town is of considerable size ; the houses are built after the 
manner of the Malays. The number of inhabitants on the island is stated 
to be 60,000, most of them pirates. They have extended their dominion 
over the neighbouring islands, as well as a considerable portion of the N. E. 
part of Borneo. To the E. they are kept in some check by the Spaniards at 
Samboangan, or Magindanao; yqt the vicinity of that settlement does not 
prevent them from sometimes declaring war against that nation, and 
disturbing the internal commerce of the Philippine Islands. Every pre- 
caution is therefore necessary, more particularly in small vessels, to prevent 
surprise, as they have very frequently cut off European ships calling here. 

Ships bound to Sooloo should give ’a birth to the steep low shores ot 
these islands, as a precaution against the N. W. squalls. Goming from 
the W., the proper channel is between Oobeean and Pangootaran, keep- 
ing wxll to the S. The gut between Pangootaran and Pandookan is very 
narrow, with deep water. Between the S. end of Cagayan, Sooloo, and the 
two Mooleegce islets to the S. is a safe channel, 5 or 6 miles wide. 

At Sooloo and the neighbouring islands is a famous pearl-fishery. The 
drudges for the pearl oyster are generally made of bamboo, very slight, and 
sunk with a stone. The large pearls are the property of the Datoos, on 
whose estates they are found. The Chinese merchantSij however, often con- 
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Irive td purchase from the fishermen pearls of considerable value. They 
arc considered inferior to those produced on the pearl banks at Ceylon, being^ 
frequently discoloured, and of irregular shapes; tliey, however, find a ready 
sale to the Chinese. 

Thade.— C ountry ships from India occasionally visit Sooloo, notwith- 
standing the danger they run of being cut oflp. They import brasiery, 
cutlery, cloth, gunpowder, glass-ware, guns of sizes, hardware, iron in 
bars, ironmongery, looking-glasses, opium, piece-goods, saltpetre, sliot of 
all sorts, swords, tin ware, tobacco, sugar, vermilion, and watches. 

The China junks import brass salvers, brass wire, beads of sorts. 
China-ware, cloths, cangans, dried fruits, drugs, fireworks, furniture, iron, 
kowsongs, black ; kompow, white ; lackered ware, paper, qiiallis, raw silk, 
silk piece-goods, steel, sugar candy, tea of kinds, tutenague, wines, and 
wearing apparel. 

The products of Sooloo have been divided into four classes 

Isl. — Articles of value, but such as are either in no great abundance, or 
occupy little space : — Ambergris is frequently to be had, birds’-nests in 
great plenty ; civet, small quantities only ; camphire,iu great abundance on 
Borneo ; gold, extremely fine and plentiful ; gum anirne, or copal, in con- 
siderable <|uaritities ; lac, a little only ; pearls, many of the finest water ; 
tortoise-shell, in great abundance ; and wax in small quantities. 

2d. — Staples, which must form the cargoes of ships frequenting the 
place : — Agal agal, betel-nut, beech de mer, canes, cowries, dammer, ebony, 
kemoo shells, rattans, shark-fins, sago, and sea-w’^eed. 

3d. — Goods which may hereafter become staples, but being in no 
demand, arc at present in small quantities ? — Cinnamon, clove bark, cotton, 
(toflfee, dying woods, ginger, indigo, pepper, rice, red-wood, saltpetre, 
sapan-wood," sugar, sandal-wood, and wheat. 

4th.~Productions which may be useful, but can scarcely be reckoned 
articles of trade: — Timber of various kinds, fit for ship-building and all 
other uses, in any quantity, viz. blackwood, mahogany, poon, malawec*, 
bintangol, calaotil, paloraaria, and banaba ; with several other commodities, 
such as coco-nut oil, earth oil, gumatty, honey, wood oil, &c. 

The cargoes of the Chinese junks, homeward bound, consist of agal 
agal, beech de mer, birds’-nests, bhic^kwood, clove bark, cassia, camphire, 
gold, shells, pearis, rattans, sago, shells, pepper, tortoise- 

shelj/'ljhd wax. 

he Bugis also tradfe here, bringing chiefly the cotton manufactures of 
s ; the principal traific is in slaves. 

KovrsiONs AXD RnFaEsifMEN"} s. — Bullocks and all other kinds of 
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refreshments, except rice, arc to be procured here, and reasonable, chiefly in 
barter for cloth, cutlery, small looking-glasses, kc. The water is good and 
plentif 111. Green turtle may be had in great abundance, and for a mere 
trifle. Yams and sweet potatoes are plentiful ; and of fruits they have 
oranges, equally as good as those of China ; jacks, mangoes, guavas, man- 
gosteens, &c. 

Coixs. — They have no coin at Sooloo, only a currency which they rec- 
kon by sanampoory, cangan, and cowsoong, or nankeen : the first is a term 
only, and Uu; second a coarse China cotton cloth, which goes in payment of 
goods, and is reckoned equivalent to a Spanish dollar, a few of which are 
occasionally met with among them. In small payments they make use of 
jinddy, or rice in the husk, which rises and falls according to the plenty or 
scarcity of grain. In their accounts they sometimes reckon by Spanish 
money, but commonly by tlie cangan and sanampoory, of which the following 
is the rate : — 

4 . Sanainpoories make 1 Canpran, of 6 fathoms long. 

4 Satiampoorics « 1 Cowsoong, of 4 fathoms long. 

The cangan was formerly seven fathoms long ; but as tln‘ Chiiit'se 
sufleix'd by imjiositions here, they have debased the manufacture, and con- 
tract c‘(l the measure, which example the natives so well imitate, that it 
scarcely hapjiens a cangan is found six fathoms in length. 

The use of paddy as a currency has introduced the custom of 
measuring instead of weighing grain and some other commodities, as 
cowries, kc. 

Wr.iGiiTS. — The Sooloo weights are similar to those of the Chinese: 
but tliey have given them other names, and they correspond witli the latl(‘». 
in the following manner : — 


10 Moohooks 

. make .... 

..1 Choocliock.... 

.. equal to ... 

... 1 Caiularine 

10 Clioocliocks... 

. „ .... 

...1 Ammas 

, II . • . 

... 1 Mace 



...1 Tale ......... 


... 1 Talc 

10 Talcs 

. « 

...I Catty. 

. * II . • ' 

... 1 Catty 

6 Catties 

. tt ... 

...1 Booboot 

.. « 

... 5 Catties 

10 Booboots 

. » ... 

...1 Lacksa 

.. If 

...50 Catties 

2 Laeksas 

. $t . . * . 

...1 Pecul 

.. H .. 

... 1 Pecul 


The weights in some of the islands are heavier tlian the strandard ; 
however, as implicit confidence is not to be placed in their dotcl^^ns, it 
will be necessary to compare them with English weights. 

Mkasukes. — Their smallest grain measure is a half coco -nut shell. 
< ailed panelling. 
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, 0 Panchings 1 equal to ......1 Gantang 

10 Gan tangs w 1 liaga 

S} Ragas * 1 Pecul. 

The gantang of rice is reckoned to weigh 4 catties, according to which 
ragas make 1 China pecul of 183| lbs. 

The measure for cloth is the fathom, but the Chinese covid is in 
common use. 

BASSE LAN.— -This island is high and mountainous ; its E. extremity 
is in latitude 6® 30' N., and longitude 122*^30 E. ; it is separated from 
the Island of Magindanao by a channel called the Strait of’ Basselan. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— This Archipelago consists of an immense 
number of islands of various sizes, on many of which the Spaniards have 
establishments; the principal of those frequented by the English are 
Magindanao, or Mindano, and Lu 9 onia, or Manilla. 

MAGINDANAO. — This island is of a triangular form, having three 
remarkable promontories, one near Samboangan, in latitude 6"’ 43' N., and 
longitude 122® 14' E., where the Spaniards have their principal settlement 
to the W. ; Cape Augustine to the S. E., in latitude 6° 4' N., and longitude 
126® 48' E. ; and Suligow to the N. The island may be divided into three 
parts: the first under the Sultan, who resides at the town of Mindano, or 
Selangan, by far the largest and most ancient ; the second is under the 
Spaniards, comprehending a large portion of the sea-coast ; and the third is 
under the I llano Sultans, a sort of feudal Chiefs. 

The town of Magindanao, in latitude 7^ KX N., and longitude about 
124° 35' E., stands about six miles from the bar of the River Pciangy, on the 
right hand going up, just where the Melampy joins it. The Pciangy is then 
about the widtli of the Thames at London Bridge. The Melampy is about 
half as broad ; and as you go up, it strikes off to the right, whilst the 
Pelangy on the left retains its breadth for many miles. A branch of the 
Pelangy, called Tamantakka, discharges itself into the sea about three miles 
to the S. of the Pelangy, wliich has three fathom^s on its bar at high water 
in spring tides, w^hilc that of the Pelangy has only two fathoms. 

The town of Magindanao, properly so called, consists at present of 
scarcely more than 20 houses ; they stand just above where a little creek, 
about 18 feet broad, called the River Magindanao, runs into the Pelangy. 
Close to the Magindanao, and opposite the few houses making the town of 
that name, stands the town of Seiangan, wdiicb may be said to make one town 
with the other, communicating with it by several bridges over the river. It 
about one mile down the S. side of the Pelangy, forming a decent 
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street for one half of the distance, and containing about 200 houses. The 
fortified palace of the Sultan, and the strong wooden castles of the Datoos, 
take up one side of the river ; the other is occupied by individuals. 

On the point of land where the Melainpy runs into the Pelangy, is a 
fort, called Goto Intang (Diamond Fort), and also a towm The fort is on 
the extreme point of land, in extent about six miles. From the gate 
which is on the middle of that side of the fort next the land, and which 
is nearly perpendicular to both rivers, leads a broad and straight street 
for the distance of above half a mile. It is so well raised as never to be over* 
flowed, and is moated on both sides. At the end of this street a canal 
is cut from river to river, which bounds the town. On the side next the 
Pelangy dwell many , Chinese families, mostly carpenters, arrack-distillers, 
and millers. On that side next the Melampy live a few Chinese, but 
many Magindanao merchants and vessel-builders. They build vessels of 
various dimensions, and employ them in trading from one port to the other, 
or in cruising among the Philippine Islands for slaves and plunder. 

Trade. — All kinds of India piece-goods answer well here, especially 
ordinary long cloth, white, blue, and red; handkerchiefs of all kinds; 
chinU, principally dark grounds; Surat goods of most sorts ; and all kinds 
of h^uropcan cutlery and iron. The following articles are to be procured 
here, in small quantities : — lHrds"-nests, cassia, gold-dust, pepper, rattans, 
sago, tortoise-shell, wax, and several kinds of wood. Precious stones may 
likewise be procured, but it requires great care to prevent impositions. One 
pecul of wax is the usual exchange for two peculs of iron. Presents 
are necessary to the Sultan and principal men, according to the business 
transacted. 

Coixs AND Mi-^suH'Es. — T he currency in mo.st parts of the country, 
as in Sooloo, is the Chinese kangan, a piece of coarse cloth, thinly woven, 
19 inches broad, and six yards long; the value at Sooloo is 10 dollars for a 
bundle of 25, sealed up, and at Magindanao much the same: but here 
Spanish dollars are scarce. These bundles are called gandangs, rolled up 
in cylindrical form. They have also as a currency cousongs, a kind of 
nankeen, died black ; and kompow, a strong white Chinese linen, made 
of flax. 

In the bazar, or market, the immediate currency is paly ; 10 gantangs 
of about 4 lbs. each, make 1 battell, and S battells (a cylindrical measure, 
13| inclics high, the same in diameter) about 120 lbs., are commonly sold 
for a kangan. Speaking of the value of things here and at Sooloo, they say 
such a horse, proa, &c. is wortli so many slaves, the old valuation being one 
slave for SO kangans. 
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China cash is in use here, their price from 160 to 180 for a kaiip^an. 
In making bargains, it should be specified whether is meant real or nominal 
kangan ; the dealing in the nominal or imaginary kangan is an ideal barter. 
When dealing in real kangans, they must be examined ; and the gandangs, 
or bundles of 25 pieces, are not to be trusted, as the dealers will of ten f orge 
a seal, having first packed up damaged kangans ; — at this tlie Chinese here 
and at Sooloo are very expert. 

SAMBOANGAN. — The Spaniards are in possession of a considerable 
part of the S. coast of the island, the principal place in which is Sam- 
boaiigan, 

'File anchorage in the road is with tlie Church E. | N. about half a 
mile from the shore. The channel between this jioint and Basselan being 
narrow, the Spaniards prevent Chinese junks passing this wav. 

MANILLA. — Tliis city, the capital of the Plillippine Islands, and 
the principal settlement belonging to the Spaniards in the East Indies, is 
situated in latitude 14® N. and longitude 52' E, in a fine large bay, 
on tlie W. side of the Island of Lii^onia, or Suzan, the largest of the Ar- 
chipelago. The city stands on the banks of the river Pasig, olistructed by 
a bar, but whicli is navigable for small vessels a consideralilc distance inland. 
It is about two miles in compass, and in length about half a mile ; the shape 
is irregular, being narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle. Several 
considerable rivers empty themselves into the bay, besides the Pasig. 

Small vessels generally anchor in Manilla road in five fathoms, the N. 
bastion bearing N. 37° E., the fishing stakes at the river'’s moutli N. 18® E. 
distant about a mile ; but large ships anchor at Cavite, wliore is a good har- 
bour, well slieltered from W. and S. W. winds. 

Cavite, the port and marine arsenal of Manilla, fe about 7 miles to the 
S. W. ; it stands on a long narrow neck of land, on one side of which is the 
sea, and on the other the bay that forms the port It is defended by the 
Castle of St. Philip, which is by much the best fortress in the island. On 
the same point stands the arsenal, where the galleons and other vessels are 
built. The town, which is of considerable size, is in a state of decay. 
Vessels not requiring more than 17 feet of water, unload inside tlie low 
sandy spit of land ; large ones lie off the castle. No foreign vessel can be 
repaired at the arsenal, without special permission. 

Trade.— A fertile soil and favourable climate multiply the products of 
this island. The tobacco is excellent ; this article is monopolized by Govern- 
ment. The indigo is inferior to that of Bengal. The coco is fine. It 
grows spices, sandal wood, ebony, rice, cotton, sugar in abundance, and, 
latterly, coffee. Native iron is found in masses. 
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The following sorts of Madras piece-goods were supplied for the 
Manilla and Acapulco markets: — Blue handkerchiefs, red ditto, blue Cam- 
bays, cambric, bordered handkerchief:, coarse Pulicat handkerchiefs ; ditto, 
English pattern ; and Cambays. 

Considerable quantities of punjum cloths, and Ventapollam handker- 
chiefs, are supplied from Madras hy contract. 

The following sorts of Bengal piece-goods arc suitable to the same 
markets : — Luckipore bai'tas, 24< by 2 ; Jugdea ditto, 24 by 2 ; Chitabooloo 
baftas, 24 by 2 ; Calandia ditto, 24 by 2 ; Luckipore cossas, 40 by 2 ; Ter- 
rindams, 40 by 2;^ ; .Dacca Selly doreas, 20 by 2| ; Coiider charconnahs, 
20 l)y 2; tanjebs, 40 by 2; Dacca and Santipore white handkercbiefs, 10 in 
a piece ; Beerboom cossas, 40 by 2| ; gurrabs, 36 by 2| ; Patna cossas, 40 
by 24 ; gurrabs, 36 by 2| ; tanda doreas charconnas, 36 by ; cossas 
mamoodies, 40 by 21 ; Bengal blue cambays, blue handkerchiefs, 10 in a 
piece; white Santipore handkerchiefs, 10 in a piece; alliballies and 
bootadas, 20 by 2 ; gold flowered muslin, 20 by 2 ; and fine neckcloths. 

Junks come from several parts of C’liina, bringing various articles for 
the consumption of the numerous resident Chinese. Their returns are 
principally dollars, some cochineal, and black- wood, which is here in 
^ abundance. 

An intercourse has been opened between the Philippines and the Bri- 
tish settlement at Singapore ; and recent accounts state, that a cargo of 
British manufactured goods went off well by auction at Manilla. 

A Frencli work contains the following estimate of the commerce and 
revenue of Manilla : — 

Commerce . — Amount of imports, 2,200,000 piastres, from Bengal, 

400,000; Coromandel, 200,000; Europe, 400,000; China, 500,000; 
Mexico and Peru, 600,000; America, 100,000. 

Amount of exports, 2,600,000 piastres, mx. to Bengal and (?oroinan-- 
del, 700,000; China, 400,000; Europe, 600,000; America, North and 
South, 600,000 ; other places in Asia, 300,000. 

licreniie . — Gross produce, 2,625,185 piastres ; expences, 799,240. 

Duties. — Foreign vessels were burthened with prohibitory duties; 
latterly they have been reduced, especially since the revolution in Spain ; 
but no regular tariff has been published. Imports, except bullion, pay about 
11 per cent. ; coined gold 1-J per cent ; coined silver, 2\ per cent. Exports 
pay 2\ per cent, except bullion; coined gold pays IJ percent.; coined 
silver, 5j per cent. The values are regulated at the Customs, and are 
usually b(4ow the actual prices. 
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A recent proclamation of the Intendant General directs, 1st. That 
dyed cloths of Madras and Bengal shall pay the established duties at a 
valuation of 200 dollars per corge, or 10 dollars per piece, whether fine or 
coarse. Printed cloth, and any other kinds not dyed, are not included. 
Sd. That dyed handkerchiefs of the aforegoing description (excluding printed 
handkerchiefs), shall be valued at 160 dollars per corge. 3d. That all coarse 
China cloth (except angua woollens, or colitas, and any other sort of fine 
linen) shall pay an additional duty of half a rial per piece, equal to 12J 
per package. 4th. Twist and dyed twist, of which the fine Madras cloth is 
made, and also the ingredients from India for dying the said twist flesh 
colour, shall be free from import duties. 

Regil.'vtioxs. — The Cortes of Spain in 1819, opened the trade 
between the Philippines and their own ports, in America and Europe, as 
well as foreign ports in the East Indies and China, but clogged it by 
several limitations ; especially one which forbade the importation, by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of more than 60,000 dollars worth of foreign 
merchandise on each vessel. A manifest of the cargo, and list of crew, must 
be delivered at the Custom-House before unloading. 

Coins.-— Accounts are kept thus • 

34 Maravedis, or 7 Granos...... equal to 1 Rial. 

8 Rials, or 16 Quartellos . 1 Dollar, or Peso. 

16 Dollars 1 Doubloon. 

The course of exchange between Bengal and Manilla varies from 38 to 
45 Spanish dollars per 100 current rupees. 

Weights.-— Besides the Spanish weights, the Chinese pccul is used here. 
The small weights are as follow 

1 Mexico dollar in weight equal to 1 Ounce. 


16 Ounces « I Pounds 1 lb. 7J^ drs. avoir. 

10 Ditto « 1 Tale of gold weight. 

11 Ditto 1 Tale of silk. 

9 Ditto t 1 Funto of gold or silver thread. 

8S Ditto... ( 1 Catty. 

6 Ditto..,. « 1 Mark of silver. 
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SECTION XXVIL 

SIAM, COCHIN CHINA, AND TONQUIN. 


Siam.— A t the head of the Gulph of Siam is the great River Meinam, 
which empties itself into the sea by several mouths, forming a number 
of small low islands, which cannot be seen above three leagues off; but it is 
rather more elevated at the E. branch, by which it may be known. This is 
the best navigable channel, although the bar, partly composed of hard 
sand and partly of soft clay, has on it only 8 or 9 feet at low tide ; 
there are 17 or 18 feet on it at high water, spring tides. Just beyond the 
bar there is an extensive mud flat, which does ndt injure a ship taking it 
The entrance of the river is in latitude about IS® 30' N., and longitude 
101® 15' E,, and the anchorage is to the S. of the bar, about 3 or 4 leagues 
off Ships intending to proceed up the river, ought to piocure a pilot, A 
short distance within the bar, on the E. bank, there is a town called Paknam, 
where all vessels proceeding up the river, land their guns, ammunition, 
From hence the navigation is safe to Bankok, and it is said still higher, and 
the soundings regular from 6 to 9 fathoms, mud. Ships may anchor close 
to the shore in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Bankok is about 10 leagues from the sea ; it is about 1| mile long, and 
half that breadth. It is enclosed with walls on the E* and S. sides, which 
are w^ashed by the river. The country hereabouts is well inhabited. 

Juthia, or Judia, the capital city and residence of the King of Siam, 
formerly stood on the place which is now called Bankok, from whence it was 
afterwards removed to the place where it now stands, being a low island 
about four miles in circumference. The country round is very flat, and cut 
through by many canals coming from the river, and by them divided into 
so many squares or islands, that the people pass from one part to another* 
in boats. The city is surrounded with a brick wall, which on the N. 
and S. sides is about 25 feet high. The defences are very weak, though 
it is stated that the Siamese are strengthening their fortifications, and con- 
structing a citadel at Paknam. To secure the city wall from bring injured 
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by the current, a narrow bank or quay is left, which is built upon in many 
places. Several large canals from the river run quite through tlie city, 
generally at right angles, and many smaller ones branch out from them. 
Ships may come from the river up into the town, and land their cargoes 
near the principal houses. The streets run in a straight line along the 
canals; some of them are tolerably large, but the greater part narrow, 
and in general very dirty ; some are also overflowed at spring tides. The 
first street, on entering the city, runs W. along the wall ; it contains tlie best 
houses, and is that in which the European factories formerly were. The 
middle street, which runs N.,^ is well inhabited, and full of the shops of 
tradesmen and artificers. Numbers of Chinese and Moors reside here; 
their houses are all built of stone, very small and low, covered with flat tiles; 
those of the natives are in general of timber and bamboos, covered with palm- 
leaves. The many canals occasion a great number of bridges; those which 
are over the great canals are built of stone, but those over the smaller are 
generally constructed of wood. 

Round the city lie many suburbs, or villages, some of which consist 
of inhabited vessels rather than houses, containing two or three families 
each: they remove them from time to time, and float them, particularly 
when the waters are high, to places where fairs are kept, to sell their goods. 
The houses which stand upon firm ground, are generally built of bamboos, 
planks, and mats ; those on the banks of the river stand on posts about hix 
feet high, that the waters may freely pass under them. Each house is fur- 
nished with steps to c^ome down jii dry weather, and with a boat to go about 
when the waters are out. 

A mission from the Indian Government was dispatched to Siam in 
182 S; but few authentic particulars are yet known of the country from 
this source. 

Trade. — From the different parts of India and China are brought 
the following articles for the use of the country, few of which are again 
exported : — Brasiery, scarlet cloth, cutlery. China-ware, glass-ware of every 
kind, guns and pistols, hardware, ironmongery, ink of China, lackered 
ware, looking-glasses, gold lace, nankeen, opium, piece-goods of sorts, 
paper, raw silk, silk piece-goods, China saffron, sweetmeats, swords, spices, 
sugar-candy, tea, toys, vermilion, watches, and coarse woollens. 

Various articles of eastern produce are brought by Malay proas to 
meet the country ships and China junks, which are enumerated among 
those exported. 

The King is the principal merchant, and engrosses the greatest part of 
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the trade. When you have settled with the Datoo, or King’s merchant, 
what part of your cargo the King is to have (which is commonly called a 
present, unless he asks particularly to buy any thing), some of the principal 
merchants of the place are called in to value them ; and as they are valued, 
you are paid by the King, as a present, in the goods which he monopolizes, 
at the highest prices they will bring at most markets in India. 

No private merchants are permitted to trade in tin, tutenague, elephants’ 
teeth, lead, or sapan wood, without leave from the King, which permission 
is seldom granted, as he tnonopolizes these articles to himself, and pays in 
them for any goods he purchases. 

In purchasirig sapan-wood, it is customary to allow five catties per pecul 
for loss of weight ; and as each draught is weighed by the five peeul 
dotchin, you arc allowed 525 China catties, which, if it is the first sort, 
should not be more than from 16 to 18 pieces ; the second sort runs 22 to 24 
pieces ; and as the number of pieces increases, the price falls in proportion. 
The quantity of this article exported, is in some years 300,000 peculs. 

The mountains produce a few diamonds, which are of an excellent 
water ; likewise sapphires, rubies, and agates ; gold is also met with in 
various parts of the country. They have also excellent copper, but not in 
any great plenty. 

The following articles are also procurable from private merchants: — 
Agala wood, betel-nut, beech de mer, benjamin (head), birds’-nests, carda- 
mums, copper, diamonds, gamboge, gold-dust, pepper, rattans, rice in large 
quantity, salt, sugar, and wax. 

The commercial intercourse between Siam and the settlement at Sinffa- 
pore is increasing every season. During the months of January and 
February, of the present year (1824), no less than 16 Siamese junks 
entered the harbour, laden with sugar, rice, sticklac, benjamin, salt, coco- 
nut oil, tin, sapan, and rose wood, qualies, (cast iron cooking pots,) &c. 

All accounts received at Singapore concur in representing that the 
Siamese Government is desirous of cultivating a commercial connexion, 
though upon their own terms. 

Duties, Fort Charges, &c. — By the treaty entered into with Siam, 
the free admission of British cotnmerce is stipulated, and an engagement is 
made that the duties shall never be raised. These duties are generally 8 per 
cent, on imports, except a few articles which are excused. The exportation 
of bullion and even coin is free. Sugar pays tical the pecul. ,The 
charges, however, are of the nature of duties ; and it is represented that 
1200 dollars is about the amount of the port charges on a ship of 350 tons. 

Ever}'^ application for a permit to purchase any description of goods 
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costs 10| ticals. This permit only serves for one Iiausej and one time of 
weij^liing ; so that if you are about receiving any quantity of goods, of the 
same quality, from different merchants, agree with them to send it all to one 
house, and make one day for weighing off the whole in the merchants 
name at whose house it is weighed. This will save the expcnce of a multi* 
plicity of permits, and forward business. Each weighing day you must have 
three of the King’s writers, the first and second Shabundar, and the linguist, 
and to each you daily pay one quarter tical ; but it will be to your interest 
to give them some trifling presents. The Shabundar is generally an 
European, but not mo:ig;e on that account to be trusted. 

Ships from any part of the Peninsula of India pay the "following customs 
before they are permitted to sail : — 

Measurage, if above 18 feet beam, to the King ticals. 

Ditto to the Barcola, or first Shabundar^^^^^^^,^.^lO ditto. 

Ditto to the second Shabundar 10 ditto. 

For arrival at the bar lOi ticals. For each pennit 10| ticals. 

For pilots and entrance lOf ditto. A permit to measure lOf ditto. 

To pass the 1st chop-house lOi ditto. Bittd to open bales 1*2 ditto. 

Ditto Sd ditto lOf ditto. Ditto for leave to sell 10^, ditto. 

On departure to 1st ditto .20 ditto. Registering inwards ditto. 

Ditto 2d ditto 20 ditto. T wo permits to pass Ihe chop-house 21 ditto. 

At the place where the guns and ammunition are landed (which all 
vessels frequenting the port are ||»liged to do), you pay 20 ticals, with 
some other charges. 

Vessels from Malacca, Palembang,Banca, Batavia, Tringano, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China, pay neither duties nor customs on their goods ; they only 
pay the following port~charges : — 

For registering inwards tical. 

Two permits to pass the tobangoes, or chop-houses^..! Oi ticals. 

If the vessel has no goods, she will pay a tical per covid of 14 inches 
for her breadth of beam ; but if slie comes here to trade, §he pays 2 ticals 
per covid. 

All vessels from India going to Siam, should take a fresh port-clearance 
from Malacca, the great indulgences she will enjoy, must obviously appear, 
and, the saving in the measurement and charges. 

It is important to mention that a strict conformity to customs is 
requisite in trading here. Last year a commander and supracargo of an 
English vessel at Bankok were cruelly treated, because they suffered a horse 
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to be killed which had been presented to, but not accepted by, the King ; 
and because they were unwilling to be searched when on shore. 

Provisions and Refreshments* — Bullocks, sheep, and goats are in 
plenty ; but the former are not permitted to be killed, from religious 
motives. . Poultry of all kinds is in abundance, and cheap# They have 
all the tropical fruits, and the sea yields excellent fish of all kinds, particularly 
flounders, which are dried, and exported to all the eastern ports. Here is 
procured tlie best balachong, a composition of dried shrimps, pepper, salt, 
and sea-weed, &c. beaten together, to the consistence of a tough paste, and 
then packed in jars for use and exportation ; it is much sought after by 
the Malays, but to an European palate it is not very pleasing. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in tales, ticals, miams, fouangs, and cowries, 
thus divided : — a 


800 Cowries equal to 1 Fouang, called by the natives Phuani, 

2 Fouangs „ 1 Miam, or Mace 

4 Miains.... u 1 Tical, or Baat 

4 Ticals « I Tale, or Tamluni 

20 Tales » 1 Catty. 


There are likewise silver coins called songfais, 2 to a fouang; and 
fainungs, 2 to a songfai, 

10 miams arc equal to a China tale, and 5 Siam tales are always rec- 
koned at 8 China tales. ^ 

The coins are gold ticals, which for 10 silver ticals; miams, 
fouangs, and samporfs, the latter being one-quarter of a fouang. The silver 
tical weighs 236 grains, and is from ll oz. 4dwts. to 11 oz. 12 dwts. fine ; 
tliese coins arc often adulterated. Two ticals pass commonly for a SpanisJi 
dollar, and 2 \ ticals fora Dutch ducatoon. 

The fineness of gold and rilver is expressed, as in China, by touches. 

Weights. — Great weights are licar., catties, and peculs, thus di 
vided : — 80 ticals make one catty of 20 tales ; and 50 Siam catties should 
be equal to 1 China pecul of 133+ lbs. avoirdupois; for all their goods 
are weighed by the China dotchin ; but the King's pecul at Siam is never 
found to give more tlian 129 lbs., and the catty 41 oz. 4] drs. The common 
fashion is to divide the pecul into 100 parts. 

Gold and silver are weighed by the tical, which is equal to 9 dwts 
10 grs. 

Measures. — The largest measure for corn is the coChi, of 40 sestes; 
the seste contains 40 sats, and weighs 100 Siam catties, or 258 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. 
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The long measure is 2 soks, making 1 ken ; 2 kens, 1 vouah, which is 
75J English inches ; 20 vouahs make 1 sf n, and 100 sens, 1 league, or 
roenetig, which is 4204 English yards. 

CANCAO is situated on theE. side of the Gulph of Siam, about four 
miles^ up a ri^, navigable for vessels of burthen, "in latitude about 10® 5' N,, 
and longitude 104® 5^ £. A number of Chinese are resident here, who 
tarry on a considerable trade with Canton and various parts of Cochin- 
Chini 

TEAn£«~The commerce of this place is chiefly in the hands of the 
Chinese. Tutenague forms c^e of the principal articles of their imports. 

The exports are nearly the same as those enumerated at Siam. 

CoiN8.-^Most bargains are made in Spanish dollars, which, with Chi- 
nese cash, are the current money. 

Wbiohts.— A ll goods are bought ^d sold by the Chinese pecul and 
catty. ^ 

Between this port and Pulo Oby/ a small island off the S. W. point 
of Cambodia, in latitude 8® 25' N., and longitude 104® 54' E., there are no 
places of trade. On the N. side of that' island a few families are settled, 
near the watering place, where 100 butts of water may be filled with con- 
venience in 8 day. About 40 leagues to the E. N. E. of Pulo Oby is 

PULO CONDORE, the principal island of a small group which goes 
by this name, about three leagues long^ from N. E. to S. W., and two to 
four miles broad; the centre is in latitude 8® 40' N., and longitude 106° 42' E., 
and is about 17 leagues S.,by E. from the mouth of Cambodia River. This 
island is the only One inhabited; it is a ridge of high mountains, difficult of 
access, and separating the harbour from the great bay, where the inhabitants 
dwell, who amount to about 200, all fugitives from Cambodia and Cochin- 
China, said to be exceedingly indolent, covetous, and poor; but a late 
visiter gives a better account of them. The mission to Siam in 1822 
touched at Pulo Condore, and were received with great kindness by the 
inhabitants. The middle island is advantageously situated to the W. of the 
great one, forming between l&e twn an excellent harbour. On the S. E. 
aide of the great island the^e is a very spacious bay, at the entrance of 
which are some small islands that close it up, as it were, half way. Its 
dbief entrance is to the S. E. ; the others are neither so good nor so conve- 
nient Within this bay, t|>pn a marshy and sandy plain, is the village, 
consisting of about 40 huts, built of timber, bamboos, &c. Pilots are pro- 
cured here for ships proceeding to Saigong River. A person landing here 
in l$lA being .lifter- 
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wards translated, signified, Whither is your vessel bound ? What has 
brought you here 

Pulo Condore produces only sweet potatoes, small gourds, very bad 
water-melons, and black beans, all in small quantities. It contains many 
forest trees, some of which are fit for masts and yards to ships* It has no 
springs, affording only rain-water, which running down the mountains 
among the rotten leaves of trees, acquires an unwholesome quality ; where- 
fore the inhabitants prefer the whitish water of the wells to the clear water 
from the mountains. Their only game consists of wild pigeons and a species 
of woodcock. The island abounds in reptiles, consisting of snakes of a 
prodigious size and length, others smaller, and many of them venomous ; 
likewise centipedes, scorpions, and a variety of insects ; but the ants are 
the most troublesome of all, getting into* every thing, and spoiling whatever 
they enter. All these, with the sterility of the soil, and the unwholesome- 
ness of the air, render Pulo Condore a wretched abode. 

COCHIN-CHINA. — The whole extent of coast from the Gulph of 
Siam to that of Tonquin, which is commonly called the Coast of Cambodia, 
Tsiompa, and Cochin-China, was subjected by the latter Government, and 
formed into three divisions : — the southernmost extends from the Gulph of 
Siam to latitude about 12® O' N., and is called Donai ; the centr# extends 
about three degrees to the N., and is called Chang; the northernmost 
extends from thence to Tonquin, and is called Hue* The Siamese have, 
however, possessed themselves of some of the ports of Cambodia. There 
are few countries that contain so many excellent bays, roads, and harbours 
as Cochin-China, or that are better situated for commerce, from its interior 
communication by means of numerous rivers. 

The visit of Mr. Crawfurd in 1822, it is expected, has furnished better 
information than we have hitherto possessed, respecting the condition of this 
country, and the character of its Government ; but few authentic particulars 
have yet been suffered to transpire 

The principal places on the coast cure Cambodia, Saigong, or Sey-gun, 
Nhiatrang, Quin-hone, Turon, and ; but the British trade is confined 
to Saigong, Turon, Huc^ and Eaifoe. 

CAMBODIA. — The city is situated about 80 leases up a river of the 
same name, which is said to communicate with the Meinam, and whidh 
disembogues into the sea by three principal br^ches. The westernmost is 
the proper one for large ships ; its entrance is in latitude about 9® 36' N., 
and 18 leagues N. by W. from Pulo Condore. The sands at the entrance 
render the navigation into the riiver difficult, pariiculaily as they are liable 
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to shift; it is therefore, prudent to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms outside, until 
a pilot can be procured. 

The Coast of Cambodia is said to contain some very fine ports ; among 
which is Cliantilmn, tributary to Siam, containing 30,000 inhabitants, and a 
place of much trade in pe[>per and cardamums; Kang-tao, or Athien, the 
frontier town of Cochin-China, nearly equal in size to the former. There 
are besides Nakon-wat, Nung-ka-bin, and Kamao. Along the whole coast, 
from the latter place, (situated on the point of Cambodia), to Cape Liant, 
(called by the Siamese Lem Sam-mensan), is an uninterrupted archipelago 
of beautiful islands, inhabited by Coehin-Chinese, Cambodians, and Chi- 
nese, who collect sea sings, which abound here, and agala wood. 

A recent anonymous account states, that the kingdom of Cambodia is 
separated into three divisions ; one of which is tributary to Siam, one to 
Cochin-China, and a third is independent. The two former comprise the 
sea-coast ; the third, the capital of which is a populous city named Pariom- 
pin, is several days’ journey up the river. 

Trade, — The country being subject to Cochin-China and Siam, its 
trade has merged in that of those two states. The Chinese junks, of which 
two or three come annually to Cambodia, import China-ware, dried fruits, 
lackered ^vare, pepper, sweetmeats, silk goods, tutenague, and tin. Few 
European commodities are saleable, except cutlery, hardware, and broad 
cloth. 

The productions of the country are elephants’ teeth, wood of various 
kinds, gamboge, and some gold. 

Coins. — The gall, a small piece of silver, worth about fourpence, with 
characters on one side, is the only coin of the country. Spanish dollars 
and Chinese cash are current. 

Weights. — The Chinese pecul is the w^eight commonly used. 

SAIGONG, OR SEY-GUN.— This city, the capital of Cochin-China, 
is situated upon a fine unobstructed river, in latitude 10° 15' N., and lon- 
gitude 106' 40^ E., of which Cape St. JaraTes forms the E. boundary. Ships 
proceeding up the river, anchor in a bay within the Cape, whete there is a 
village. There is no need of a pilot ; but if you want one, you must apply 
to the Chief, who will give you a fisherman that generally proceeds before 
the vessel in his own boat, during the N- E. monsoon ; but in the other 
monsoon, as they do not keep their boats in tlie bay, which is open to the 
W. xvinds, he comes on board the ship to conduct her to the village of 
Cangio, which is on the left side of the river, about a mile from its entrance ; 
for which service you present him with a few dollars. 

It is customary to anchor before Cangio, where there is an ^inferior 
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Mandarin, and a Writer, who forward intelligence of any vessel that may 
arrive ; you must then wait a day or two for the King’s order before you 
can go farther up. If the Commander or any officer of the ship wishes to 
go up, they apply to the Chief of the village, who furnishes them with a 
covered boat, in which they proceed quickly. " It is usual to make the 
Mandarin and W riter a small present, such as a bat, a piece of red or 
blue cloth, with a few bottles of sweet wine, these being the articles they 
most esteem next to fire-arms. On his part, the Chief sends fresh fish 
and betel, or some other trifle, for the place where they live is very 
miserable; he likewise gives you a pilot, who, like the former, points 
out the course you are to steer, without interfering with the vessel. When 
permission is received at the village, you weigh, and proceed up, taking 
care to have boats ready to assist in towing, because here the channel 
in several parts is narrow, and the tide is not regular. At some distance 
higher up, you will perceive the masts of the vessels lying before the 
city, and the flagstaff of the place. You may anchor before the city; 
but strangers prefer mooring below, because the King’s godowns are at 
that part, and it is near the grand China bazar, about three miles from 
the City of Saigong, and where strangers have a good deal of small trade. 
The King’s vessels are a little higher up, opposite the city gates, for 
expediting their communication wdth the arsenal. The Chiuese afe mostly 
on the opposite side of the river. The Portuguese generally salute when 
they anchor, but it is not returned ; however, as the Cochin-Chinese are 
accustomed to this ceremony, every merchant vessel should conform to it, 
as the Cochin-Chinese are very tenacious in this respect. 

At Saigong you find linguists who speak the Indian Portuguese indif- 
ferently ; they come very readily on board, and conduct you to the Man- 
darin, with whom strangers treat. This Mandarin obtains for you an 
audience of the King, informing you of the day. Although you are not 
obliged to make any presents, it would perhaps be politic to do so, as the 
Portuguese are disposed to do you all the bad offices in their powder, being 
jealous of interlopers. Presents consist in general of articles not only curi- 
ous, but useful ; such as fire-arms of good wark|jianship, a curious ^vatch 
or clock, sabres, or short hangers for the King; some pieces or cuts of red, 
green, yellow, or blue cloths, velvets, or rich European stuffs for the Man- 
darins ; but you must not be too prodigal of your presents, and only give 
to thosfe who can be of service to you. Those customary to make on your 
arrival are, to the King, to the Prince, his son, and to the Mandarin, who 
has the charge of strangers ; the others are only to those who are employed 
by the King, such as the Chief of the Marine, Commandant of the Arsenal, 
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Storekeeper, &c. For them cloth, large round hats, or any other trifles 
are sufficient, and these sparingly ; for these men are very avaricious, and 
make no scruple to ask, through your interpreter, for what they may want, 
without any shame. You must be on your guard against the thievish dis- 
position of the coolies and writers in delivering and receiving your cargo, as 
they will cheat you in the weights and measures with an effrontery and 
dexterity unequalled. The Govenior is a person of great influence. The 
number of inhabitants in Saigong is from 30 to 40,000. 

Saigong is said to be regularly fortified, after the French model. All 
the principal articles for ship^building are here in great abundance ; timber 
of every description, of excellent quality, and intelligent shipwrights ; spars 
for large and small masts, dammer, oils of many sorts, very long rattans, 
excellent hemp, both for cordage and sail-cloth, and mines of iron and other 
metals. The S. provinces furnish rice^ betel-nut, and sugar in large quan- 
tities. The province of Donai produces indigo, and Cambodia abounds in 
various woods for dying, gums of several descriptions, odoriferous w oods, 
and oils for varnish ; also fish and birds’-nests ; the middle provinces produce 
pepper, silk, cotton, aloes, and silver; and those to the N., agala-wood, 
tea, and gold. 

Chinese merchandise is in great abundance, from the number of junks 
which annually frequent the different ports ; and it would be easy for an 
European nation established in Cochin-China, to procure there all the arti- 
cles which they now go to China for, and purchase at a dear rate, 

QUIN-HONE.—- This harbour, one of the best in Cochin-China, is 
formed on the left by a neck of sand about four miles long, and on the 
right by steep mountains; its entrance is in latitude about 13"^^ 45' N., and 
longitude 109’ 11' E. This was formerly a place of considerable trade, and 
all the neck of sand was covered with houses ; its position is nearly in the 
middle of the kingdom, and in the neiglibourhood of the City of Quin-hone, 
the capital of the country. 

NHIATRANG.— -Nhiatrang Bay is large, and well-sheltered; the 
anchorage is in 8 fathoms, with the entrance of the river N. W. about a 
mile ; the rivei* has a bar, and w*ill only admit vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet 
water. It communicates with the city, which is about five miles to the W., 
and the capital of the province. This place is well situated for trade, and 
is the grand mart for the commerce of this part of tlie coast. A considerable 
quantity of silk is manufactured here. 

There is a rocky bank in the bay with about four fathoms* When on 
it. Dune Island bears S. 83^^ 30' E. ; and a small white rock, called Seche, 
jfei in one with the E. extreme of the land. 
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FAIFOE is sitiiated on the banks of a river, navigable now only for 
vessels of about 100 tons burthen ; the river communicates «with Turon Bay, 
Faifoe is distant from Turon about 40 miles. The junks lie about three 
miles from the town, in another river that communicates with that of 
Turon, where vessels of 200 tons burthen may enter easily. Opposite the 
river, about three leagues from the main, lies the island of Cham Calloa, in 
latitude 15"’ 54' N., on the W. side of which is good anchorage ; and here 
you ought to anchor till you have permission to trade, and (if your vessel 
is small enough) to enter the river. The town of Faifoe is about ten miles 
from the sea ; it is almost entirely inhabited by Chinese, 5,000 in number, 
and is at present the principal seat of the commerce with China. 

Trade.-— The country ships from India which trade to the different 
ports in Cochin-China, carry the following European and Asiatic commo- 
dities, Brimstone, brasiery, cutlery, clocks, cloths, scarlet, cotton 

wool, camlets, furs, ginseng, guns, gunpowder, glass-ware, hard- ware, 
ironmongery, lead, looking-glasses, lace, gold, mathematical instruments, 
opium, pepper, piece-goods, pistols, tin, * tobacco, saltpetre, silver, sandal- 
wood, swords, shot, vermilion, watches, and woollens. 

The Chinese have the greatest share of the Cochin-China trade ; they 
supply not merely their own products, but those of the adjacent countries. 

The Japanese carry on a considerable trade with Faifoe ; their princi- 
pal import is copper, with several articles similar to those from Clxina, 
already enumerated. 

The principal article of produce for a cargo to India is sugar, of which 
there are three sorts : — Sugar-candy, white powder sugar, middling sort, 
similar to Manilla sugar, and brown powder sugar. 

The sugar-candy is the finest in the world, and is much esteemed at 
China, forming a considerable part of the cargoes from hence to China ; it 
is manufactured principally in this neighbourho5d. 

The sugar is brought down for sale in June, July, and August; but 
the greatest quantity in the end of July, when the Chinese are busy buying 
it up to send to China. The Portuguese factor who has permission to stay, 
frequently buys in the latter end of August and the beginning of September, 
after the Macao ship and all the junks are gone, and prices are lower. 
The women sometimes sit in the street with small samples ; but they will 
generally come to the bouses of considerable buyers, and after the price is 
agreed by sample, they bring it all into your house, and there, brfore it is 
Weighed, each basket is tried by a long taper bore, by which you easily 
detect any fraud. It is always in very unhandy baskets, of four or five 
Cwt. gach ; and each parcel, from 5 to 15 baskets, of a different sort; for 
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which reason it is cmtomary to start all your sugars, and mix well together 
what comes nearest in quality, and at your own expence repack it into 
more convenient parcels ; the whole charges of repacking it into baskets, 
shipping, &c* do not exceed dO cash per pecul. 

They have plenty of silk, which they manufacture into various articles 
for their own use ; but if they bad otherwise a demand for that commodity, 
they would soon bring it to as great perfection as in China. Cinnamon and 
dye stuff’s are also to be procured here. Gold is to be had in considerable 
quantities ; it chiefly comes through the hands of the King, and is run into 
small bars or ingots of 10 tales each, which having the King's stamp, always 
pass in China at 94* touch ; such as have not, cannot be depended on. 

The women here are the principal merchants. They are very indus- 
trious, and make no scruple to converse and deal with strangers ; and your 
household affairs wiU never be rightly managed until under the care of one 
of them, who will be very faithful to the tedious work of counting your 
cash ; but you must never take one without being well recommended. She 
should be a Cijinaman‘’s w’idow, to be received from her jiarents or friends. 
Take great care of tampering with your linguist ; make him believe you put 
great confidence in him, but never trust him. Learn some words of the 
language as soon as possible, that you, with your female housekeeper, may 
be able to transact some business without always troubling your linguist. 

Several junks from Cochin-China visited Singapore in the early part of 
the present year^ They came from Saigong, and reached the settlement in 
four days, bringing rice, sugar, sugar-candy, raw silk, Tonquin lead, tea, 
and other Chinese commodities. 

DiaECTioNs. — On the arrival of a ship, officers are sent on board till 
you have the King’s chop, and the charge of your entrance agreed upon, 
which is according to the size of your vessel, or your stock on board. There 
is a person at Faifoe, in an^office like that of Shabundar, who will assist 
you in your entrance, to whom it will be necessary to make a small present, 
though you will not, be able to finish this business till you are on the spot 
where it is transacted, which is always' at Hu6, (or Whey), where the 
King resides, two days’ journey from Faifoe, wdiitber it will be best to 
proceed as soon as possible, where you will act with more certainty, and 
not risk the being deceived by any inferior officer who may pretend to have 
it in his power to serve you. ' 

There is nothing better, (and scarce any thing else that wiU do), to 
carry lo Cochin-China than tutenague, which the King always engrosses 
to himself. You will find a loss of 3 per cent, in the weight of tutenague 
sidd to the King. If a ship goes from India the latter end of April, it will 
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be safest to carry tutenague, if it can be bought so cheap that you can have 
your own money for it, as you have the advantage of receiving new cash 
from the King in payment; but if gold is dear, you will lose nothing by 
carrying dollars, and selling them on your arrival to the Portuguese or 
Chinese, who, not being obliged to invest the returns of their tutenague in 
sugars, are compelled sometimes to carry gold at a great disadvantage. The 
greatest part of your stock ought to be in dollars or tutenague, for other 
goods are not to be depended on at first, till they have been tried, unless a 
little cutlery in low-priced spring knives and scissars, and a few piece-goods 
of various kinds ; there will be no loss on cowries, cochineal, sulphur, and 
beech de mer. 

The greatest difficulty here is (as probably you are not acquainted with 
their language), the transacting all your affairs through the medium of a 
linguist, who is always with you, and lives in your house ; they are gene- 
rally paid 2 or 3(10 quatis a season, besides perquisites, which it will be 
difficult to hinder them of. If, on your arrival, you are greatly at a loss 
for want of one till you go to Court, you will find somebody that may do 
for two or three days about the Portuguese House, who generally at all 
times of the year have people at Faifoe ; if not, it wdll then be proper to 
make application to the governing Mandarin to send for one from Court, 
where the professed ones generally reside. It is a very material point to 
keep him in your interest, for on that your success greatly depends ; but 
whoever aims at having an easy and smooth trade with the Cochin-Chinese, 
must as soon as possible begin to learn their language, wliich may be easily 
attained. Though the Chinese characters are used to express the same 
meaning and things, yet the speech is quite different, and of a much easier 
and plainer expression. 

The following official notification has appeared at Calcutta : — 

Government Advertisement, July 24, 1823. — The public are hereby 
informed, that the Government of Cochin-China has officially communicated 
to the agent of the Governor-General, lately deputed to that country, its 
consent to the admission of all British vessels into the ports of Sey-gun, Han 
or Turon,* Faifoe, and Hue, on*the terms specified in the annexed transla- 
tion of an official copy of the Cochin-Chinese Tariff, and regulations of 
trade, delivered to the Governor-Generars agent. 

Tranalatiou of the Cochin-Chinese These are the Regula- 

tions of Commerce for all nations trading to the Kingdom of Cochin-China- 
For Hue. — Vessels of Canton, tf^hu-chao, Nam-hong, Wai-Chao, 
Su-heng, To-Kein^ Chi-Koag, (provinces of Canton), and the ships of the 
European nations, pay as follow 
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The city is very extensive, containing about 30,000 inhabitants ; the 
houses are straggBng ; several sfiall rivers meet here, and the conveyance 
from one part to another is mostly by water, for which purpose every sub- 
stantial famiiy keeps a commodious covered boat, and there are others for 
hire, that %t any part may be had. on call The streets near the palace, 
which is a considerable distance from tbe beginning of the town, are regular, 
long, and very wide. The dty is fortified according to European plan, 
and surrounded by a double fosse- The arsenal is said^to be in the first 
order. ” . ■ Z-' ■ . • . ' - 

The c(^ntry about Hu4» tihMgli mt fertile, is highly cultivated, and 
when near the shore, very pictufe^(]pe. The city exhibits^l very handsome 
and imposing appearance from A seftf A beautiful walk planted with 
trees surrounds the ramparts indite frie dty. * 

Trade. — A considerilble trade is carried on here with Cancao, Saigong, 
and all parts of their own coasts^ in vessels of aboOt 100 tons burthen, which 
can easily go up to the city, the river having a bar, with oply two fathofos 
at low water. The Chinese carry on a great trade here, having sometimes 
30 junks in the river at a time. Their imports and exports ^re similar 
to those enumerated at Faifoe. 

IlEGiTi-ATiOKs.~Much scnipulousnei^ is displayed in admitting persons 
to pass up the river. At the entrance is a batta^y, with a flag-staff*; here 
the boats are brought to, and the chops, or passes, strictly examined. 

TONQUIN.-r>The Gulph of Tonquin is bounded to the E. by the 
Island of Hai-nan, to the N, by the coast cf China, and to the S. by the 
coast of Cochin-China ; it is al>out 35 leagues wide, having numerous small 
islands within it, two of which, in the bottom of the Gulph, are marks for 
the two principal branches of Tonquin river,: . One of these mouths, or 
branches, is called Rokbo, and discharges itself into tlie sea near the N. W. 
corner of the Gulpli^ in about 20"^^ N. latitude ; this branch has not above 
twelve feet water at its entrance ; it is, however, frequented by Chinese and 
Siamese vessels^ which proceed up it to Hcian. 

DOME A, the principal brandi of Tonquin river, falls into the Gulph, 
about 20 leagues N. E. from the former, in latitude 20° SO' N. It has a bar 
liable to shift ; therefore, ships cotnmbnly wait for a pilot. The pilots are 
fishermen, who live at a village called Batsba, near the mouth of the river, 
so situated, that they can see the ships, and hear the guns fir^, to give notice 
of their arrival. The mark to approach the river is ^ mountain inland, 
called the Elephtet, bearing about N. W. by W, ; and when a small island, 
called Pearl Island, on the E. site of the r6A(l,ls about N. N. E.', three mifes . 
distant, it will be proper to anchor, and wait for a pilot. The depth of the 
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above 19 in the S. one; it is about a mile wide at its entrance, but becomes 
narrower upwards. About 6 or 7 leagues up is the town of Domta, which 
is handsome, situated close to the shore or the right hand side of the river; 
it consists of about 100 houses. The trade of the kingdom being carried on 
at Cachao, you proceed in country boats from this place ; and it requires a 
sharp look-out to prevent your goods being plundered by the boatmen. 

HE AN is about 40 iuiles above Domea, and 60 from the sea; it is situ- 
ated on the E. side of the river, and is a town of considerable extent Here 
the Chinese merchants reside ; they were formerly settled at Cachao, but 
removed from thence by order of the Tonquinese Government, and pro- 
hibited from again returning : they, however, go there to buy and sell goods, 
but do not make it their constant residence. A little before reaching Hean, 
the main stream of the river divides into the two channels of llokbo and 
Domea, up the former of which the Chinese and Siamese vessels come and 
anchor before Hean. The Governor of the province resides liere, who gives 
his chop or pass to every vessel proceeding up or down the river, 

CACHAO, the capital of Tonquin, (though now suhjeef to Cochin- 
China) is about 20 miles from Hean, or 80 from the sea ; it is situated on 
the side of the river, is very large, but without any fortifications ; many 
of the houses are built of' brick, but the generality are of mud and timber, 
thatched with palm-leaves. The principal streets are wide, and mostly paved 
with small stones. The Kings of Tonquin made this city their constant 
i^esidence. 

Trade. — The natives carry on little or no trade themselves by sea; it 
is therefore transacted by the Chinese and Siamese vessels, and occasionally 
by Europeans. The articles imported are long clotlis, red allejars, ordinary 
white betellces, biimstone, betel-nut, fine and coarse chintz, Caliatour 
wood, fine and coarse ginghams, large and small guns, fine u lute morees, 
putchock, j)opper, ordinary white salempores, saltpetre, silver in coin, 
Cossimbuzar silk, and taifeties. 

English broad cloth and other European commodities are in little 
estimation ; the only colours of the first at all regarded, are red, black, grass 
green, and blue. 

The returns made to the Cninese and other traders frequenting Tonquin, 
are anist'eds, cassia, China-root, earthen-ware, galangal, gold, ginger, 
lackered ware, musk, paper, rhubarb, raw silk, wrought silks, timber of 
sorts, tortoise-shell, and worm-seeds. 

Of gold great quantities may be procured, about the same quality of 
China gold, from 92 to 94 touch. They manufacture many kinds of beau- 
tiful silks, pelongs, gauzes, &c., which are very cheap, and their lackered 
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ware used to be more esteemed than that of Japan. For these goods it is 
necessary to make an advance of one-third, or a half to the merchants, who 
are poor, and have no goods by them. The ships are generally obliged to 
v/ait till they are brought from the interior. 

Duties.— -No customs inwards are paid, but merchants are obliged to 
make considerable presents. On silks and lackered ware exported, a duty of 
5 per cent, is levied. 

Provisions and IIefkeshments.— Bullocks, sheep, goats, and hogs are 
to be procured ; likewise ducks, geese, and fowls, with a variety of wild 
game ; and of fruits they hate plantains, melons, pine-apples, guavas, &c. 
The river and bay abound with fish, and turtle is occasionally to be 
met with. 

Coins.— Cash are the only coins here, and are of two sorts, large and 
small : 600 large and 1000 small cash make 1 maradoe. Accounts are kept 
in tales, mace, and candarines ; all of which are regulated by the price of 
maradoes and cojiper cash. 

Tlie price of silver coins varies according to the quantity of silver brought 
in : of this variation the Chinese take advantage. Sometimes they allow ^8 
maradoes for a bar of silver of 10 tales weight ; at others not more than 21. 
All the Mexican and pillar dollars imported are run into bar silver : these 
bars should weigh 10 tales each. They frequently alloy them, so that tliey 
are seldom so good as the dollar silver; though in payments they expect an 
allowance of three per cent., to make it their standard, as they term it. 

Weights. — All goods are weighed by the Chinese dotchin. The King's 
weights hold out full 132 lbs. to a peciil of 100 catties; but every person 
should have a true dotchin of his own. The tale equals 1 oz, 4dwts. 14^grs., 
being about 11 grains more than the Chinese tale. 

Measures. — The Chinese covid and punta are in common use for long 
measure. 

HAI-NAN- — This island, which bounds the Gulph of Tonquin to tlic 
E., extends about 55 leagues in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and is about 25 
leagues in breadth. The S. point, which is bold and rocky, is in latitude 
18° 9' N., longitude 109° 34' E. It is subject; to the Chinese Government. 
The N. W. coast is but little known to Europeans. The S. E. coast has 
been surveyed by Capt. Ross, the East India Company’s Marine Surveyor, 
who has furnished the following particulars 

* Yulinkan Bay is formed by a rocky point on the S. E., 1{ mile N. W. 
from the S. point of Hai-nan ; the S. W. extreme is 4J miles further to the 
W.; I^y N. About 1 mile to the N. of the S. E. point, and very near the E. 
jifcil : ^ the bay, is a smalHsland, named Zonby, in latitude IB'^ITN. ; 
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and 2 miles more to the N* W. isJ a narrow passage leading to an ex- 
tensive salt-water lake. Yulinkan Bay is exposed to the wind and swell 
from the S, W. The usual anchorage for ships is about J of a mile to the 
N. W. of Zonby, in 9 or 10 fathoms water, on a mud and sand bottom. A 
small shij) may proceed sufficiently into the lake to ride in perfect security, 
and repair any damage. At a village at ibe back of the E. point of the 
passage into the lake are some wells of water, and bullocks may be obtained. 

» GALLONG BAY.— -The W. extreme of this bay is a black rocky 
point, miles to the E. of the S« point of Hai-nan ; the E. extreme is 5 
miles faither the E., a little to the N. of two small islands, named Brothers, 
lil. Brother is in latitude 18® 11' N., longitude 109® 41' E. The bay is 3 
miles deep ; about the middle is an island, W, of which are several large dry 
roc ks. The usual anchorage for ships is between Middle Island and tlie E. 
shoie of the bay, in B fathoms water, over sand and mud, the two extremes 
of the bay S. 41 i® E. and S. SO® W., distant about J of a mile from the E. 
shore. In this station much swell is experienced with a S. E. wind. A few 
yards from the beach, a little to the W. of Middle Island, is a pond of fresh 
water. Bullocks may be met with, and plenty of fire>wood is procured in a 
small cove near the anchorage. 

LUENGSOY, or LINGSOUI BAY.— The S. part of its point is in 
latitude 18® 22 N., longitude 110® E. The coast between Luengsoy Point 
and the E. point of Gallong Bay forms a considerable curve in to the W, 
Two islands ore near the shore, too small to a0brd shelter for ships. To the 
W. of the S. part of Luengsoy Point aace several dry rocks, about J of a mile 
off another point ; If mile to the N, by W. of the latter is a nanow shallow 
passage, between two sandy points, leading into an extensive salt-water 
lake. This is supposed to be a place of $om^ trade# from the number of 
junks seen at anchor. ’ 

Several islands, among which are Nankin and Tinhosa, as w^ell as rocks, 
appear along the coast from JUuengsoy Point. 

It appears from Capt. Ross's statement, that the E. coobl of Ilai^nan 
has m place of safety for a ship tp anchor in# and the bottom has in many 
places coral rocks. The land is cultivated than to the S., and from 
the number of coco*4iut trees, it wpi|ld the^ Chinese procure thence 

their coir, which is blacker than th^ pofri and not so durable, 

PaovisioKs AXB RE®iixsHMXK'!PS,—PuUocfoiare^pi<u?t}fubthpngh small. 
Capt. Ross says, the people on Hai-nan wer§ found to bp mvil, a#vi ready to 
part with refresluments when th* Mandarins ^ere pr^isfnt ; but when 
the latter appeared, they proved juat m aibitraty and^il^pachtas m on the 
Coast of Cliiaa. 

rr 
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SECTION xxvni. 

CHINA. 


The S. coast of China, from the Gulph of Tonquin to the entrance 
of Canton river, has several bays and harbours, capable of receiving large 
ships ; but they are not visited by Europeans, in consequence of their ex- 
clusion from all ports in the empire, except Canton, unless in cases of 
distress. The principal place is Tienpak, or Tien-pe-hien, in latitude IS"" 22’ 
N., and longitude 111*^ 13' E., where immense quantities of salt are made, 
and several liundred junks are employed in transporting it to Canton, and 
the neighbouring places. 

The entrance of the river of Canton is fronted by an Archipelago of 
islands, extending to the N. E. The southernmost of these is the Great 
Ladrone, in latitude ST N., and longitude 113*^ 44' E. The approach 
to this river is very safe, and there are no hidden dangers. Sliips frequently 
push through the nearest convenient channel for Macao roads, without 
waiting for a pilot to conduct them. 

MACAO, called Ou-moon by the Chines^, belongs to the Portuguese, 
and is the only settlement pc^sessed by Europeans within the limits of the 
Chinese empire. The town, which is in latitude 22^ l(f N., and longitude 
113° 32^ E., is on the S. extreme of ^ larg;e island, separated from the continent 
by a small arm of the sea. The peninsula,^ upon which the town stands, is 
connected with the remainder of the island by a long narrow neck of land, 
not exceeding 100 yards in breadth ; across it a w^all has been erected, which 
projects into the water at each end, having a gate and guard-house in the 
centre for Chinese troops. Beyond this boundary of their possessions the 
Portuguese are seldom permitted to pass. Tl?e extent of their territory, 
which is" completely under the jurisdiction of the \’iceroy of Canton, 
although the Portugu^e are permitted to retain the nominal government 
of the town!; is from N. E. to S. W. about three miles, and its breadth not 
quite.airifiil 

' IS a place of ^me extent; the houses are of stone, constructed 

on the European plan, but without exterior elegance ; the streets are very 
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narrow and irregular. The public buildings consist of churches, convents, 
and the senate-house; the latter terminates the only spacious and level street 
in the town. The Governor’s house is situated on the beach, opposite the 
landing place, and command^^ a beautiful prospect, but is not remarkable for 
external appearance or internal accommodation. Contiguous to it is the 
English factory, a plain commodious building ; the other factories are in the 
same style, and all of them surrounded with gardens. The harbour does 
not admit vessels of burthen ; large ships generally anchor six or seven miles 
off, the town bearing about W. N. W. The town is defended by several 
strong forts, mounted with heavy cannon, and garrisoned with Portuguese 
troops, seldom exceeding 250 in number. There are a Portuguese custom- 
house and quay on the S. side of the town, where all ships coming into the 
bay, are obliged to send their boats. 

When a ship arrives among the islands, a pilot generally comes on board 
to carry her into Macao roads. Immediately she is brought to anchor, which 
is generally about six or seven miles from the town, he proceeds to Macao, 
to acquaint the Mandarin with what nation she belongs to. Should there be 
any women on board, application must be made to the Bishop and Synod for 
permission to send them on shore, as they will not be permitted to proceed 
to Whampoa in the ship. As soon as the Mandarin is satisfied in his 
enquiries, he orders off a river pilot, (who seldom comes on board until the 
ship has lain 24 hours in the roads,) who brings a chop, or licence, to 
pass the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of Canton river, and carries the ship to 
Whampoa. 

The Chinese treat the Portuguese very cavalierly on many occasions, 
exacting duties sometimes in the port, and punishing indivkluals for crimes 
committed against the natives ; and whenever resistance is attempted 
against such proceedings, the Mandarin, who commands the Chinese troops 
at the guard-house, immediately stops tbe supply of provisions from their 
market until they quietly submit. 

The possession of this place has been exti^hiely beneficial to the Por- 
tuguese ; for from thence they carried on for very nearly a century a most 
beneficial commerce with Japan, by which Macac) became one of the richest 
and most considerable places* in their possessidn ; but since their expulsion 
from Japan, and the interference of other European nations in the commerce 
with Canton, together with the unsettled state of Siam, Cochin-China, and 
Tonquin, the place has fallen to decay. 

^TuAqK. — The following account is given of the ax'ticles and amount of 
the annual imports 


Ff2 
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Tin 


5000 peculs. 

Betel-nut 

,.5000 tc 

7000 peculsi 

Cotton 

•..(..•lACO to 

2000 bales. 

Olibanum 

250 to 

350 ditto. 

Pepper 


7500 pecnls. 

Mona 

100 to 

150 ditto. 

Wax...... 


250 ditto. 

Rosemaloes 

.. 50 to 

75 ditto. 

Cutch 

500 to 

700 ditto. 

Shark’s-dns .. .. 

.. 300 to 

400 ditto. 

Black-wood.... 


800 ditto. 

Fish-maws 

.. 250 to 

350 ditto. 

Sandal- wood .. 


5000 ditto. 

Cassia 

.. 100 to 

150 ditto. 

Red-wood 


800 ditto. 

tow besjoar 

f..' 5 to 

7 ditto. 

Opium.. 


17£ chests. 

Coi:aI 

•** 50 to 

70 catties. 

Putchock 

•f... 100 to 

S&O peculs. 

Faephants'-teeth 

... 75 to 

100 peculs. 

Pearl-shells .... 


3^0 ditto. 

Spices 

50 to 

75 ditto. 

Rattans 


False amber 

. 100 to 

150 ditto. 

Sapan-wood.... 


500 peculs. 

Piece-goods 

100 to 

150 bales. 

Birds’-nests .... 


70 ditto. 

Pearls, value 

50 to 70,000 rupees. 


and of silver from 160 to 260 chests, each containing 3000 dollars, chiefly 
from Manilla. 

The exports are exhibited as follow:— 


Tutenague 

8,QpO to 

12,000 peculs. 

White copper,. 

.... 80 to 100 peculs. 

Sugar..... 

0,000 to 

14,000 ditto. 

Camphire 

.... 100 to 1.50 ditto. 

Sugar-candy .... 

5, oho to 

7,000 ditto. 

Silks 

..,.2,000 to 2^00 pieces. 

Alum 

1,000 to 

1,500 ditto. 

Velvets 

,...2,000 to 2500 ditto. 

China, in chests 

500 to 

700 chests. 

Hartall 

.... 200 to 250 peculs. 

Ditto, in rolls... 

15,000 to 

20,000 rolls. 

Coloured paper 

...150,000 sheets. 

Coarse teas ... 

1,500 to 

2,000 peculs. 

White ditto..... 

.... 50,000 ditto. 

Fine teas 

75 to 

100 ditto. 

Musk 

.4... 7 to 9 peculs. 

China-root ... 

1,000 to 

' 1,500 ditto. 

Iron torches .... 

.... 15,000 in number. 

Chonchore 

500 to 

750 ditto. 

False pearls 

.... 50 lacs, each 100,000 

Dammer 

5,000 to 

6,000 ditto. 

Tinsel 

.... 50 to 70 peculs. 

Lackered ware 

60 to 

100 ditto. 

Gold thread..... 

.... 100 chests. 

Kittisols, large 

?,000 to 

3,000 ditto. 

China toys 


Ditto, smaU ... 

o 

o 

o 

1 

o 

o 

Gold, in shoes.. 

.... 150 to 200 shoes. 

The Government 

of Macao has recently made this port the emporium 


of the opium4rade. Their ^ree abolishes the restrictions upon that branch 
of commerce, and all classes f allowed to traffic in it, according to their 
inclination, paying the duty of 16 tales (or dollars) per chest, or pecuL 

Dutins.— No duties ar^ |»^id to the Senate for goods exported. On 
imports the duty is 8 per cent except on tin and benoar, which pay only 
5 per cent. ; and opium, which pays 16 dollars per chest to the Senate and 
Chinese : the latter are paid for conniving at its being landed, as it is a 
proiiibited article. 

Pkovisions ano Refreshmenips. — All sorts of provisions, vegetables, 
and fruits are sent off here in great abundance, as soon as the Shipp’s boat has 
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announced her arrival to the Government It is not prudent to send the 
boat on shore, unless the ship is near Macao, and the wind Tair for her to 
lun in, as the Ladrones are numerous. These captured two boats with their 
crews, proceeding to Macao for pilots ; and 7000 dollars were paid for the 
ransom of one of them. . . « - 

About thirty miles above Macao is Lintin^ where ships of war anchor, as 
they are not permitte(| to proceed to Whampoa. This island is remarkable 
for a high peak, which is in latitude 22^ 24 N. The principal village is on 
the S. W. side of the island, and the anchorage is about 1 J mile from the 
beach. The watering-place is half a mile from a village at the foot of the 
peak, where the stream runs through a bamboo into the casks ; but it is of a 
very indifferent quality. Men of war lying here, generally receive their 
supplies of provisions from Macao. 

BOCCA TIGRIS, or mouth of the Tigris, so called from the appear- 
ance of one of the islands at its entrance, which is between Ananhoy Fort on 
the E. side, (a small semicircular battery, nearly level with the water's edge, 
mounted with a few guns,) and the Whangtong Islands, on the principal or 
northernmost of which there is a fort with some trees, from whence a Man- 
darin comes off to examine your chop, and leayes one or two revenue officers 
on board, who remain till you arrive at Whampoa ; and here, if necessary, 
twenty or thirty small boats are hired to tow the ship, or to be stationed on 
the shoals in passing up the river. Should it be night-time on reaching the 
Bocca Tigris, the ship must anchor below the fort* till daylight. 

About ten miles to the N,, in latitude 22^ 56' N., is the Second Bar, 
where the Company’s ships complete their cargoes for Europe ; the bar 
being considered dangerous, as well as another spot about midway between 
the Second Bar and Whampoa. 

WHAMPOA. — The place where the ships anchor, is in latitude 
23® 6' N., and is formed on the S. side by Danes and French Islands, and to 
the N. by the E. part of the island, on which the town of Whampoa is 
situated, which is low, and sometimes overflowed, and is called Banksball 
Island, from its being tlie spot where banksbiSls, or storehouses, are built to 
contain the ships’ stores, overhaul the rigging, repair casks, &c. which are 
under the diarge of one of the junior officers. The storehouses are built of 
bamboos and mats ; and on a ship leaving Wbampo^ are taken down by the 
comprador, and a fixed sum charged for the materials. 

On Danes Island, a portion of the ships’ crews are occasionally permit- 
ted to go on shore for recreation on Sunday evenings, who return at a ^ xed 
hour; and for which the English ships pay 12 tales each month. The 
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French keep on another island, called French Island, where they generally 
have their bankshaJls. 

The Commanders of all European ships are allowed, as a great favour, 
to wear a flag in their boats, which prevents their being stopped at the 
hoppo, or custom-houses, of which there are several bi^tween Whampoa and 
Canton ; but all other boats, whether belonging to ships, or the Chinese, 
must have a chop, which is renewed at every custom-house in their way up 
to Canton. It has occasionally happened that some Commanders have 
abused this favour : this ought carefully to be avoided, more particularly 
wdth such a people as the Chinese. 

Immediately on a ship’s a|hri[val, two hoppo, or custom-house boats are 
stationed alongside, one on each quarter, to prevent clandestine trade ; and 
no goods are landed, or received on board, without their permission ; and 
they remain with the ship till her departure from the second bar, homeward- 
bound. * 

CANTON. — This city is situated on the N. of the river, called by the 
Chinese, Choo-keang, in latitude 7* R, and longitude 1 IS*" 14 E. ; it is 
defended tow^ards the water by two high walls, having cannon mounted, and 
two strong castles built on two islands in the river ; on the land-side it is 
defended by a strong wall and three forts. The city w^all is about 5 miles in 
circumference, and on the E. side has a broad aqd deep ditch close to it. It 
has several gates; within side of each is k guard-house, and no European is 
permitted to enter. 

The English factories extend a considerable distance along the banks of 
the river fronting the city, at about lOd yards’ distance from the w^ater’s side: 
they consist of large and handsome houses, each having a flag-staff before it, 
on which is hoistej^ the flag of the nation to which it belongs. The English 
factory far surpasses the others, both in elegance and extent ; it has a large 
verandah, reaching nearly down to the water’s edge, raised on handsome 
pillars, paved with square marble slabs, and commanding an extensive view 
both up and down the river ; adjoining to this verandah is the long room, 
where the Company’s table is kept for their supracargoes, to which the Com- 
manders of tbrir ships had formerly fri^ acc^s.<,1iut at present have factories 
of their ovvl^, apd only visit the Company^ by invitation. 

The streets in the suburbs are in general Very nkrrow and confined, and 
paved. The principal one is denominated Chiha-streel ; it contains nothing 
but shops, in which are to be met with the productions bf every part of the 
glolJe, and the merchants are in general extremely civil and attentive. Each 
trade seems to have a particular street allotted to it ; no dw’^elling^musef is 
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to be seen in the suburbs ; all are shops, which seldom consi^ of more them 
two stories, the lower floor being the place where the goods are deposited 
for sale, and the rest of the house serving as a warehouse. At night they 
all retire inside the city. 

The river is sctoewhat broader than < the Thanaes at London Bridge ; 
and for the space of four or five oj^osite C^ton, is an extensive 
wooden town of lar^ vessels lutd boats, stowed so close together, that there 
is scarcely room for a large .^at to pass. They are generally drawn up in 
ranks, with a narrow pas8age4eR.for vessels to pass and repass. In these 
vast numbers of families reside, who betake themselves to this mode of 
living. Jn the middle of the river* the Chinese junks which trade to the 
Eastern Islands, Batavia, &c. lie moored head and stern ; some of them 
are of the burthen of CCX) tons. 

The crews of the Company’s ships used * to be permitted to pass three 
days at Canton ; but in consequence of their misconduct, and the risks that 
have been incurred, the liberty is now abolished. 

Trade. — The external commerce of Canton is very considerable, and 
may be classed under the fallowing heads 

I. That carried on with, Great Britain ; this includes the imports and 
exports on account of the East India Conjpany, and the private trade of the 
commanders and officers of their ships. 

II. That carried on with the British settlements in India, in ships 
commonly called Country ships, the property of European resident mer- 
chants or natives, at the different Presidencies. 

III. That carried on with the other European powers, who once had 
factories at Canton, but which are at present abandoned, viz. France, 
Holland, Denmark, Ostend, Portugal, Sweden, Spain, and Leghorn. 

^The trade carried on with the United States of America is blended in 
the Chinese accounts with that of all other foreigners, except the English 
from Europe and India. , The account of their imports and exports is kept 
separate. ^ 

IV. That carried on in tjieir own junks or vessels to the Coasts of 

Siam, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Japan* the numerous islands to the east- 
ward, and to Batavia. , 

The commerce ^of Canton, immense as i^ is, is carried on with an 
astonishing regularity, and in no part of the world can business be trans- 
acted with so much ease and dispatch to the foreign nierchanl. The cargoes 
imported are all weighed on board, and the duties paid by the purchaser, 
who is generally one of the Hopg or Security Merchants, expressly licensed 
by the Chinese Government to deal with Europeans. Their number is 
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small, though not limited. They consist at present of the following 
persons ; 

1, How-qua, or JE-wo, the chief, a veiy opulent merchant, and of 
shrewd character. . He has had large dealings with the Americans, to whom 
he is said to be attached ; and he deals also with the Bast India Company. 
He has been concerned in several shipments to Europe, and is supposed to 
have sustained considerable loss therefrom. ^ , * 

g. Mow-qua, or Wong-lee, confines hisStmnsactions chiefly to the 
East India Company, though he trad^, ocea^onally with persons from 
India and America. He is describecji as* a independent and liberal 
man. 

3. Puan-ke-qua, or Tuohg-fou, was fornierly the first Hong, and 
retired ; bi;t several of the subordinate merchants having failed, he was 
compelled by the Government to return to business as third, and bear a 
proportion of the losses, as be considered to be one of the securities in 
the transactions. He was formerly connected chiefly with the Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes ; but he now: confines his business exclusively to the 
Company. He is very opulent. 

4. Chun-qu^, or Toun-shong, is^stinguished by his connexions at 
the Court of Pekin, and by his intacest with the Mandarins at Canton. 
He is respectable, and, in good circumstances; trades chiefly with the Com- 
pany, but considers himself the merchant for the French trade; he also has 
to do with the India Country trade. 

5. Con-se-qua, or Ly-chuen, a veiy reputable merchant, but has sus- 
tained much injury tlirough his conhe^ons with the Americans ; by the 
credits given to them, he, is supposed to have lost a million of dollars. His 
conduct has been so satisfactory, that he has been supported by the Com- 
pany, He is represented as agreeable in bis manners, polite, end hospitable, 
and the most attached to foreigners. He still does business with Americans 
and the India Country traders, but mostly with the Company. He possesses 
a very superior knowledge of the English language. 

6. Pack-qua, or Sy-shing, one of the insolvent Hongs, supported by 
the advances and credit of the Company ; he is paying Ms debts by instal- 
ments. Hejtrades with Indi% and with the Axnericans. He is an honest, 
but weak man. 

7. Man-hop, or Hock-Ion, another insolvent Hong. He is expert in 
business, and considered correct in bis dealings with individuals. He is 
cautious and prudent ; does less business than flie rest, and chiefly confines 
his transactions to the Company. He is paying his debts by instalments. 

8. Poon qua, or Toon-ti, another insolvent, who has nearly, if not 
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entirely, cleared himself from his embarrassments. He transacts business 
not ordy with the Company, but with Country traders, the Americans, and 
also with the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships. His cha- 
racter is distinguished by honour and punctuality ; and he possesses great 
skill in the choice of tea. 

9. Gnow-qua, or Tog-yeu, was formerly a linguist. He has failed as 
a Hong ; his small business is with the Company, 

10. King-qua, or Tin-poo, was originally an outside trader, or shop- 
merchant, on a large scale. He is the shrewdest of the lessfer Hongs, and 
is considered intelligent and safe. He does much with the India traders 
and the Americans ; and in conjunction with an eminent shop-merchant, 
named Lin-shorig, has made large purchases from the Company. 

11. Fat-qua, or Man-yune, an inconsiderable merchant, who transacts 
some trifling business with the Company. 

With these merchants the supracargoes transact all the Company’s 
concerns; they dispose of the goods imported, and purchase the various 
commodities of which the homeward cargoes consist. At the close of the 
season they are generally much indebted to the Company ; the balances 
amounting to sums of from ialf a million to a million sterling, exclusive of 
the imports remaining on hand, and of the teas unsliipped, which generally 
are near half the amount of the sums owing by the merchants. 

Company’s Impoets from ENGiiAND.~The articles carried by the 
East India Company to Canton from the United Kingdom, are chiefly 
woollens. The result of these adventures is extremely fluctuating, some- 
times realizing a profit, more frequently producing a loss, sometimes to 
the amount of upwards of 16 per cent. The circumstance of British mer- 
chants being excluded from China by the provisions of the East India 
charter, operates upon the Company as a motive to keep the Chinese 
market well supplied with British manufactures, from a sense of duty to 
the country ; no other consideration seems stssignable for their perseverance 
in incurring such heavy losses. The speculations of the Americans have in- 
duced a taste for British cottons, which fire now introduced, in small quan- 
tities, by the Company’s ships. 

The quantity of British manufactures imported by the* East India 
Company into Canton in 1831-23 and 1833-33 was as follows : 

1821-23. 1823-^23. 

Woollens, Broad cloths 13,330 10,983 

Stripe list cloths ..^^•.^..^^Pieces — ^85 

Long ells 133,600 ^^^^^105,000 

Embossed long 3,800 3,160 
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Woollens, uiiir.^%3road 

1821-2. 

1822-3. 

2,280 

Worleys 


4,600 

3,520 

. . Camlets 


19,000 

11,340 

Cottons, vizi^*^^British calicoes & cottons, Do. 

6,828 

— 

Cotton twists 

. 

5,040 

— 

British iron .. 

v%«>%^i<^to ns • 

1,479 

721 

Lead 


500 

500 

^Pin 

WwD 0 • 

123 

287 


The value of the above in ISSl-feS was ^848;302; in 1822-23, 
^604,975. The cargo of t!he kiip Prince Regent^ which was lost in the 
latter year, amounted to the value of ^133,623« 

The number of ships belonging to the Company clearing out from the 
Port of Canton was the same in both yeto, mss, 221. 

The Company make their purchases of cloths gradually, and the quali- 
ties ai^e the best that can be procured ; the tradesmen are paid punctually ; 
in short, the system is regular and uniform. The chief consumption in 
China of woollens is at Pekin, or fardier northward ; it is therefore impos- 
sible to carry on, much Jess to extend the sale, except the most implicit 
confidence with regard to us subsist in the minds of the Chinese. The 
French at one period having procured English packages, and made up their 
bales in a manner exactly conformable to those of the Company, imposed a 
considerable quantity of their doths upon the Chinese for a season; but the 
fraud was soon discovered^ and/ they <^uld not afterwards sell an entire 
bale, nay scarcely a single pi^e, >Tithout the mofit scrupulous examination. 
The Company’s woollens meet with a very different reception. The Chi- 
nese merchants at Canton w^ill take them according to their invoice ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the bales under the Company’s mark, 
after being transported to an. immense, distance, nnd passing through a 
number of hands, are received every where with the most perfect confidence, 
and are never opened until they regth the shop bf the persm who sells for 
actual use. 

Company’s Expoets to 'ExcnaNi).**— The Ceppany’s exports from 
Canton to England consist chiefly of drugs, silk, nankeens, and tea. 
The extent of these exports cannot be stete^.jwith accuracy, because in 
the official accounts theii* imports from the East Indies and China into 
England are blended together ; except in so far as regards the article of tea, 
the quantity of which shipped by the East India Company from Canton in 
tbe years 1821-22 and 18^ -23* was as follow;$ ; 
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1821-22. 

1822 23. 

Rohea-^-v 

1,653,099 . 

1,7.38,293 

Congou 

,-v 

19,442,034 , 

...,,*,-21,256,129 

Souchong^^..^^., 


69,387 142,345 

Sonchi 


37,494 41,004 

JPeic 


— ' , 

15,403 

Twankay 

3,678,040 , 

„«... 3,486,629 

Hyson Skin 

168,620 165,715 

Hyson 


666,789 . 

624,007 

young Hyson ^ 


31,976 , 

9,228 


lbs. 

25,746,439 

27,478,813 


The prime cost of the first year's quantity was ; that of 

the last year's 1,924, 7S8. * 

Much useful information (not exactly of a character to be introduced 
into this Work) connected with the trade of Canton, may be found in Sir 
George T. Staunton\s Miscelianemis N^btiees relating to CHna^ and onr 
commercial inferrot/rse with that country* 

Imports from England in Private Trade.-— The fallowing articles 
form the investments of the Commanders and Officers of the Company's 
ships Irom England, 

Lead. — Considerable quantities of this article used to be imported in 
private trade ; but some lead-mines have been discovered in the province of 
Houquang, which have proved extremely productive, and from whence the 
tea country has been partly supplied, on more moderate terms than the 
English lead can be effected at from Canton. 

Skins* — Large quantities were formerly brought out ; but the demand 
has much abated. 

Ginseng* — The market for this article is mostly supplied by the Ame- 
rican ships ; the price fluctuj<fces much. 

Ama/^^.—This article forms a part of almost every Commander's 
investment. 

Prusman The price of this article varies, taking one kind with 

the other, from 100 to 150 Spanish dollar per pecuh 

Scarlet Cuttings. — These are generally in demand, more particularly 
the finer sorts. The Chinese have a mode of extracting the colour from 
them. 

Cochineal — For this market the grey sort is equally esteemed as the 
large black grain. A small quantity will overstock the market 
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Window <T^a^^.~This article sometimes sold to advantage ; but since 
the Company have imported it, the price has fallen considerably. 

This article the Company reserve to themselves, and a 
heavy penalty is attached to any individual who may bring them out, not- 
withstanding which, they are sometimes illicitly imported ; but the price 
obtained has seldom left a profit, more particularly when they have been 
brought in foreign vessels, which they sometimes are to the extent of 6 or 
TOGO pieces ; they have then fallen to 20 dollars per piece. 

Cfoc^«.“Some years ago immense quantities of clocks, and other valu- 
able pieces of mechanism, were annually imported into Canton ; and when 
they pleased the fancy of the Hoppo, or officer who measured the ship on 
her arrival, sold at a great profit, and the Security Merchants were under 
the necessity of maldng him a present of them* This exaction became so 
great an evil, that representations were sent to Europe, requesting that no 
more such valuable commodities should be sent ; in consequence of which, 
the Court of Directors have prohibited any Commander or Officer from 
carrjdng out any clock, of other piece of mechanism, the value of which 
shall exceed dPlOO. 

Watcher . — The quantity which were formerly sent to China was very 
great, varying in price from 40s. a pair, to the most costly that were made. 
They must be in pairs, to suit the taste of the Chinese. 

A few Other articles are sometimes brought, viz* cutlery, hardware, 
looking-glasses, coral, &c. ; but the demand is very limited, as the Cliinese 
manufacture the inferior kinds nearly equal to tjie English. 

Expoars to in Paivatb ThaOk. — The Commanders and 

OflScers are allowed to ship goods, under certain restrictions, in the tonnage 
allowed them by the Company, which is, according to their respective 
ranks, as follow ; * ' 

Commander 38 Surgeon’s Mate %>v%*^^Tons 3 

Chief Officer & Fourth Officer^^^^^^^^.^ 2 

Second Officer $ Fifth Officer 1 

Third 3 Boatswain X 

Pursei’ 3 Gunner 1 

Surgeon 6 Carpenter-^ l 

Besides whicA, it is cUstOaiaiy to allow tlie Commanders and Officers 
ittn additional quantity of 30 tons as extra indulgence,' to be stowed in parts 
of the ship wherein the Conopany’s cargo is not permitted to he stowed. 
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and provided the Commander has not refused any part of the goods intended 
to be shipped on the Company’s account. 

Tea forms the principal item of the private trade ; the remainder con- 
sists of nankeens, China ware, drugs, &c. The Company’s duty on privi- 
lege tea used to be £7 per cent, on the sale value of a small portion, and 
.^17 per cent, on the remainder of the stipulated allowance, which is as 
follows : 

Captain<»^«<M.><k<w«i'v»4^«/««>>».*^lbs. 0336 Surgeon V% 736 

Chief Mate 1228 Surgeon’s 492 

Second Ditto 084 *Eurser 736 

Third I>itto 736 Boatsivain 246 

E ourth Ditto 402 dunner 246 

Eifth Ditto 246 Carpenter 246 

But the Court of Directors in 1817 abolisted the distinction of duty, 
and substituted a duty of per cent, upon the sale value of all private 
trade tea, imported on the accustomed privilege and indulgence. All 
exceedings of the above-mentioned quantity Is charged with an additional 
duty of i?20 per cent., making 36 per cent. ; and if hyson tea be imported 
in private trade to an extent exceeding double the respective weights above 
stated, such excess is charged with a further duty of i?20 per cent., making 
£66 per cent, thereon : that is to say, a Commander may bring 18,672 lbs. 
of hyson tea without being subject to the last-mentioned additional d£^20 
per cent. 

The duty on tea imported as presents is <4?37 per cent., except such as 
may be consigned by the members of the China factory, which is subject 
only to the duty of i?17 percent, to the extent fixed by existing regulations; 
beyond those quantities, the excess is to be charged £37 per cent. The tea 
presents subject to d£*37 per cent., are not to pay the usual fee to the iund, 
which is included in that duty. 

The charge on other articles besides tea, Chin^ia ware, and lackered 
waie, is *£^7 per cent. ; China ware and lackered ware pay £9 per cent. 

The East India Company receive into their treasuries at Canton, and 
the different Presidencies in India, any part of the produce of the outward 
adventure of their Commanders aiid Officers, not exceeding «P5000, for 
which certificates are granted them on the Court of Directors, at the usual 
rates of exchange, to be divided in certain proportions, according to their 
rank, payable a moiety in 90 days, and a moiety in 365 days after sigJit. 
CoMMEiicE WITH British iNDtA.— -A Very considerable trade subsists 
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betwcten Cf^ntou and the British settlements, especially Bengal and Bombay. 
The Bengal Ohina trade forms nearly one-seventh of tlie total imports, and 
one-third of the gross imports of Bengal, exclusive of the trade with Great 
Britain. Tlje articles are tea, tutenague, nankeens, velvets, silk, raw and 
wrought^ camplnre, paper, toys, cassia, rhubarb, &c. 

The principal articles of import at Canton from the British settlements 
are cotton and opium. 

Cotton in general will turn out a surplus at China^ from various causes. 
In India you generally get a pound in each draught, besides the turn of the 
.scale ; the bales accumulate dust and dirt before sent oij board, the quantity 
of grea^ used in stowing them, and the cotton itself imbibing moisture on 
the voyage ; as it has been found, where ships were a little leaky, without 
doing any material damage, they have delivered the greatest surplus. At 
China it is custbmWy In delh^er to a standing beam,' dr^as near as possible : 
a bottle of wine and a few sweetmeats given to the Mandarins on hoard, 
are of material service ; it maki^ them civil, and you can get them to do 
many things : in trivial mattm it is better to yield rather than dispute ; but 
in matters of consequence, be^tedfast, and yon will carry your point. 

Cotton is senttoCanton in boats called chq)s, which carry 55 draughts or 
bales; and all weighabte articles are by the seme number of draughts, whetlier 
of 4 or 7 Owt. ; consequently in tin, iron, or lead, the heavier you can 
make your draughts, the less nu^mber of chops will be necessary; and as that 
charge is paid by the seller, yot( wfll save expence, and in many days save 
time also. The musters of cOttori should be drawn in India by a handful 
from each bale, packed into two or three small bales, and sent on board to 
be kept at hand, and marked Mustes C" and when the cargo is sold, they 
should be produced as a muster of the whole,, whereby no dispute can arise 
on account of Uxe quality ; for shoulduibere be an inferior cotton on board, 
the Chbiese will lake advantage of it, and make a deduction from the 
price agre^ upon, - ^ 

All damaged bales should be weighed in the state they are in, and a 
deduction made for the supposed damaged cotton, by which means you are 
certain of liaving the weight of all th^ good cotton ; whereas if you cut out 
the danaaged, you must certainly lose some of the good with it, and the 
people who are sent by the Chinese merchants to. weigh the cotton, are not 
judges of the quantity of water the bale may contain : altho|Ligh they think 
there may be 30 lbs. damaged^ it often happens there? are 50 lbs. of water in 
the bale. 
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Previous to the year 1802^ the cotton destined for the China market 
came from Bombay exclusively ; the other Presidencies have since partici- 
pated in the trade ; but the Bombay cotton still continues to be preferred, 
if we may judge from the following rates of profit which the Company'^s 
cotton produced at Canton in the year 1815-16 Bohibay 56| per cent. ; 
Bengal 39§; Madras 7 J. . ^ ; 

The amount of trade (including bullion) between the three Presidencies 
and Canton for the year 1^U22 wm as follows 

Imports IS'oni Canton. Exp<»rts tt) Canton. 

Bengal — .»«««* — R.<^62, 22^240 1,OS,OG,373' 

adras S}13j462 6^07^23^ 

Bomljay }160' 69^1^^003 

CoMMESCE WITH FoRBi&N Euboi'e.'— T he Continental nations are not 
absolutely interdicted from trade hare, idthough lAuph jealousy is shewn 
towards new comers, and some of th^ have factories ; yet their commerce 
has dwindled away, and the Eur^ean Continent is .now chiefly supplied 
with tea by the Anjericans and 1^ ourselves. 4 

OoMMERCE with Ameiu^ca.-— Th/^e is .80 American factory at Canton, 
but no titled estabUshmeiit; and their sh4>s ure under separate manage- 
ment. The articles they bring ape chiefly skins^ fd*^8j cotton, and ginseng ; 
and their exports consist of tea, nffinjkeens, C^ina-ware, wrought silks, and 
drugs. The amount of their trade with the Chinese is not easily known ; 
but it is understood to be con$ider»bfly less than it was during the years 
immediately subsequent to the Peace. 

Commerce with Cochin-Chiha, Siam, Easterw IstAHos, Japan, &e — 
The commerce of the Chinese with the adjacent Continental States, and the 
Islands in their vicinity, is earned oh chiefly in their, own vessels. The 
provinces of China which proseotote foreign trade are Canton, (including the 
island of Hai-nan) Fokein, Tchekien, and Kiangnan. No foreign inter- 
course is permitted with the island of JFormosa;,asnd the dangerous navigation 
of the Yellow Sea deters the, native* the maritinie provinces of Shanton 
and Petclielee from engaging ia commerce. 

Exclusive of Corea, Formolhi, 8nd'^« Lew-Chew islands, the following 
places are visited by the Chinese >ifor purposes of trade: — Japan, the 
Philippines, Sooloo, Celebes, Borneo, Java, Singapore, and the Straits of 
Malacca, East Coast of the Malay Peniiisida, Siam, Cochin-China (including 
Cambodia), and Tonquin. The junks which carry on this trade are of 
various sizes, being generally from 200 to 1000 tons burthen, and the capital 
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on which they trade being often as small as 3000, and not unfrequently as 
large as 50 to 60,000 dollars. Some are built in the countries to which they 
trade, particularly in Siam and Cochin-China, and these are the best ; but 
the greater number in China itself, of the fir and other inferior woods of that 
country. Some are owned by Chinese residing in foreign countries, some by 
the Chinese themselves, and often there is an intunate ’connexion between 
those residing on tlie spot and the colonists abroad ; every where they are 
commanded and navigated by Chinese. The smallest, but the most 
numerous, junks sail from the island of Hai-nan. Canton furnishes the 
largest description of junks-— these trade every where but to Japan. 
The junks of Fokien or Amoy are small, but valuable — they trade also every 
where but to the last place, but are fewer in number than those of Canton. 
The junks of Tchekien are the only Chinese vessels which trade to Japan ; 
besides which they trade to Manilla, Cochin-China, and Siam, but do not 
appear to cross the Equator. Those of Kiangnan are few in number, but 
large, and carry very valuable cargoes; their trade is confined to the 
Philippines, Siam, and Cochin-China. 

The construction and rigging of a Chinese vessel is her proper registry, 
and a very effectual one it is ; for any deviation from the set form and 
character subjects her immediately to foreign dtities, and what (if possible) 
is still worse, to all kinds of suspidon. No measurement or tonnage^ duty is 
paid in China, on native vessels trading with foreign parts ; but there is a 
kind of tariff, which, however, varies in the different provinces. At Can- 
ton, a pecul of manufactured silk goods pays seven dollars, and a pecul of 
fine earthenware one dollar. These duties are highest in the ports of Fokien, 
and the lowest of all in the island of Hai-nan. The Chinese traders of Siam 
state that they carry on a fair and easy trade with the cities of Nimpo and 
Sianghai, in Tchekien, and Kiangnan. Every where the Chinese traders 
exhibit a very admirable'dexterity in evading the Imperial Custom-house 
laws, and putting them upon a footing of more freedom and liberality than 
is allowed by their letter. The coasting trade of China, for example, is 
nearly free of duty. The nierchant takes adv^tage of this, and, intending 
in reality to go to Siam pr Cdchin-CWna, he clears out for Hai-nan. When 
he returns again, his junk will be four or five days off and on, at the mouth 
of the port, until he has made a regular bargain with the C?pstom-house 
officers, for a reduction of duties ; threatening all the time to discharge his 
cargo at some other port, and wheedle them out of their perquisites, if they 
wiffnot come into his terms. The following may be looked upon as an 
approximation to the amount of the foreign trade, which China either now 
conducts, or has lately in general conducted with foreign countries, mx. 
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.laf 

Fliilipplnes^x.^, 
Sooloo Islands 
Celebes. 
Moluccas^^....^, 

Borneo ....... 

Java ..... 1 ^.^ 

Sumatra .1 






.ID^JKS, 

10 
15 
... 4. 

2 

7 








11 

3 

10 


Singapore, and other places in the Straits of Malacca 0 
E. Coast of the Malayan Peninsula 0 

Siam — — ^^^1 20 

l.’ochin-China and Cambodia — ................ ...... GO 

Tonquin ........................ .............. ..... 34 


Total of junks annually 294 

3Jie tonnage of these vessels will probably not be overrated at from 90 
VO 100,000 tons. 

China is <o the native of the further East what Great Britain is to all 
America, and to many of the nations of the Continent of Europe. She fur^ 
nishes every where teas, coarse pottery, umbrellas, fans, shoes, and sdcrificial 
paper. To the T'onquinese and Cochin-Chincsc, wrought satins and gauzes. 
J'o the Siamese, crapes, inirrors, and ornaments for their temples. To the 
Malayan tribes, raw silk. The Chinese Colonists, placed under favourable 
circumstances, and certain of the countries to w hich they emigrated, have 
been able to equal or surpass the industry of the mother country. It is 
tlms that in Java, the Philippuies, and Siam, they manufacture sugar ; in 
Siam, iron and iron utensils, w hich, within the last twelve years, have super- 
seeled those of China; and that in Borneo, and in the Malayan Peninsula, 
Uk v liave wrought miije.s of gold and tin, much superior In productivent ss 
to tliose of their own country. 

The Chinese receive from Japan chiefly line copper and camphire ; from 
the Philippines, Sooloos, Moluccas, and Celebes, tortoise-shell, niother-o jvearl 
shells, beech de mer, and esculent nests ; from J^va, many of the commodities 
now enumerated, with some tin, cotton, and spices ; from the Malay 
countries, similar articles, witli timber, barks, scented wood, tin, Malayan 
camphire, pepper, opium, and some European commodities. Siam affords 
by far the most extensive catalogue, such as tin, pepper, gamboge, c»rda- 
mums, perfumed woods, fancy woods, dye woods, liides, horns, bones, 
ivory, feathers. See. ; from ^Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Tonquin, nearly 
iho same articles, with the exception of tin and pepper ; but besides these, 

G 2 
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cinnamon, betel-nut, varnish, and certain dye stuffs. The Chinese Colonists 
of the countries with which China carries on a trade, may be safely estimated 
at one million, of which Siam contains by far the largest number ; and the 
hands actually engaged in navigating the junks themselves may be mc»derately 
estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000. 

Commerce with Russia. — A considerable inland trade has been long 
carried on between Russia and China, at marts fixed on the boundariewS of 
the two countries ; but no attempt had ever been made to open a communi- 
cation by sea till 1606, when two Russian ships, which had been fitted out 
for discovery, arrived at Macao, and procured a cargo of goods. The 
jealousy with which the Chinese viewed these strangers, will appear by the 
following extract from an Imperial Edict relative to their visiting Macao, 
and will shew that the attempt of that nation to open a trade with Canton 
has not met with much encouragement. 

We are just ^prized by the Hoppo that two Russian ships had suc- 
cessively anchored in the roads of Macao, and that on board of these ships, 
two foreign merchants, Krusenstern and Lysianskoy, had arrived, and had 
brought with them a sum of money and a cargo of furs, with the intent of 
opening a .trade at the port of Canton ; that the Hong merchants had, upon 
an investigation, found these Russians to belong to the nation termed by the 
Chinese, Go-lo-se, and had translated and laid before him their petition for 
leave to trade ; upon which he, the said Hoppo, having consulted with the 
Viceroy and the Sub-Viceroy, bad issued the usual orders, directing ilie 
merchants to trade honestly and fairly with them. 

This is a very negligent and summary mode of proceeding ; for it 
ought to have been recollected that the trade with foreign nation^ is restricted 
within certain limits, which it is never permitted to violate or transgress. It 
is true that all such foreign nations as are accustomed to frequent the ports 
of Canton, Macao, and the neighbouring islands, are likewise allowed the 
liberty of trading in those parts ; but amongst these the name of the Russian 
nation has never yet been observed by us : wherefore their sudden appearant e 
at this time, and design of of^ning a trade at the port of Canton, cannot be 
considered otherwise than as a very novel and extraordinary ciieumstance.’’ 

After declaring the conduct of the officers df Government at Canton to 
be very culpable, the edict states~ 

“ The Viceroy and Hoppo shall, immediately on the receipt of these 
commands, in the first/ instance suspend for a time aU transactions at the 
CustDm-house on behalf of the said ships, provided they are not already 
laden ; if they shall have completed their lading, but not have quitted the 
port, the Viceroy and Hoppo shall proceed, without delay, accurately to 
enquire and investigate wlieiher tliese Russians really came from the nation 
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Go-Io-se ; and if so, how the natives of the Go4o-se nation, who have hitherto 
always traded by way of Kiachta, in Tartary, and never before visited the 
coast of Quan-tong, have now been able to navigate their ships thither, and 
have become acquainted with the shoals and islands with which that coast 
abounds. Also, whether they have not passed by some other kingdoms in 
their way from Russia, and what kingdoms ; whether they were not 
from some, and from what kingdoms, directed and informed how to pro- 
ceed to this country. / 

Lastly, they are to enquire whether the Russian merchants embarked 
in these ships, brought their cargoes with thepi for their own private emolu- 
ment and advantage, or were dispatched to China to trade, by the orders of the 
King. The Viceroy and Hoppo, having taken measures for collecting full and 
distinct information on all these subjects, shall transmit the same to us by ex- 
press. In reply we shall give to them our final instructions for their guidance. 

“ But should these ships, having taken in and completed their cargoes, 
have been permitted to depart, and no channel remain, through v hich this 
subject may be investigated, we, in that case, do direct that, in the event of 
any ships visiting for the future the ports of Canton and Macao, or their 
vicinity, belonging to any other nation besides those which have customarily 
frequented those ports, they shall on no account whatever be permitted to 
trade, but merely be suffered to remain in port until tlie Viceroy and IIoppo, 
having reported to us every circumstance respecting » them, shall have been 
apprized, in return, of our determination. 

We dispatch this edict by express, that tlie Viceroy may know our 
pleasure, and conform to it.*” 

PouT-CiiARGES.— -Soon aftcc a ship’s arrival, the principal Mandarin 
sends word to the Security Merchant, appointing a day for the purpose of 
measuring the ship, which is put off till there are six or more ships waiting*, 
(for the Mandarin will not go down in the early part of the season to measure 
a less number than six.) The Hong merchant, fixes, throiigli the Linguist, 
the day ; when it is expected all work shall be suspended, and the ship cleaned 
and dressed. The Hong merc^ailt, by means of the Comprador, sends 
tea, sweetmeats. Sec. on board, for Hoppo’s entertainment. The boat in 
which he comes, is distinguished by.v^li yellow flag, which is the Imperial 
colour ; and as soon as he is in sight, a boat with an officer is sent off* ii om 
each ship that is to be measured, to attend him. 

A ship is not properly imported Until she is measured, which measure- 
ment is taken from the centre of the mizen-mast to the centre of the foremast 
fbr the length, and dose abaft the mmn-mast from side to side for the breadth ; 
the length is multiplied by the breadth, and the product, divided by 10, gives 
the ship’s measurage. 

G g ^ 
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The Emperor’s books have all sliips imported, entered into them 
under the following denominations, in proportion to which they pay a duty 
of measurage, 

M c c 

1st rates«v.74 cubits long, and 23 broad, though ever so 

much larger, pay, per cubit Tales 7 7 7 7 

2d ditto^^Tl to 74 ditto ^^^.22 to 23 broad ... 7 14 2 

3d ditto....65 to 71 ditto ...^-..20 to 22 ditto ............ /5 0 0 0 

Ships, however small, pay as third rates, which is a heavy charge upon 
small vessels frequenting the port. 

Euvajuple . — Suppose a ship measures 79 cubits 9 punts in 
length, and 25 cubits 5 punts in breadth ; these multiplied 
together, produce 178 cubits 3 punts, 65 dec. which, at the rate 
of 7 tales, 7 mace, 7 candareens, 7 cash per cubit, is......Tales 1,387 2 8 3 

Deduct the Emperor’s allowance of 20 per cent .............. 277 4 5 6 

The Emperor’s net duty Tales 1,109 8 2 7 

Add 7 per cent, to make it sycee 77 6 8 8 

1,187 5 1 5 

To the Hoppo, or receiver of customs, 10 per cent thereon.... 118 7 5 2 

1,306 2 6 7 

To the Collectors, &fc. 2 per cent to be paid in current silver.. 22 1 9 0 

1,328 4 6 3 

Impositions at sundry times since the yeai’ 1704, under the 
denomination of presents to the gre^t Mandarins, and 
wdiich are now claimed to be as much their due as the 
ship’s measurage ............................ 1,950 0 0 0 

Tales 3,278 4 6 3 


All European ships do not pay a like sum under the denomination of 


presents. 

TALES. 

Shij3s, belonging to the English, pay 1,^50 


Ditto, Erench. ?,050 

Ditto, Moors 1,850 


TALES. 

,]^hi{)8, belonging to the Dutch, pay... 1,950 


[ .^pltto, Swedish 1,950 

I RBitto, Danish 1,950 


In 1821, the following was the amount of measurement and Govern- 
mci].t duties paid by two Country ships : one of 513 tons paid 4356 dollars ; 
one of 412 tons paid 4161. 

The distribution of the 1,950 tales, charged as presents, is said to be 
thus madt : — 
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To tlie Emperor, on the ship's arrivaL^^^^vi.^Tales I5O89 6 4 0 
I o ditto on her <1516 <^6 1 

I Q the Leantow tor the 13S 0 0 0 

To the Security iMerchant's Dispatchador 12 0 0 0 
To the Writers, on the measuring the ship, for boats 8 I 0 0 
To the soldiers that attend the measuring of the ship, 

for boat”*hire, &c* 5 5 6 0 

To the Hoppo's soldiers, on the arrival of the ship 16 7 8 0 
To the Foyen, on the notice of the ship's arrival 2 8 0 0 

To the Quongchefou, ditto 2 8 0 0 

To the Fonuew-hyen at Whampoa, ditto 17 0 0 

To the Namho-hyen, ditto 12 0 0 

To the Quonan-fou at Macao, ditto 12 0 0 
To two officers belonging to the Hoppo, for their at- 
tendance on the ship during her stay in the river 150 0 0 0 
To the difference of the Emperor's weights, &c. 0 3 5 9 

Total of the presents Talcs 1950 0 0 0 

The charge of unloading a ship at Whampoa per day, is as follows : — 

» M c c 

1 he lloppo 2 0 0 0 

T'lie Secretary 0 7 2 0 

'Jlie Writer 0 7 2 0 


'J'Jie Tringuist 0 7 2 0 

Tlic Whampoa ofiicer's eating 0 3 0 0 


Ditto, Ix'tel-nut, &c. 0 3 0 0 

The Weiglier 1110 

For a boat 14 4 0 

The Hoppo’s man to protect the goods 0 2 0 0 

To the three 0 7 2 0 

Tlie Hoppo's officer's eating comes to about 3 0 0 0 

Forming a total 11 2 'i 0 

o . <5 . 

The I.inguist is obliged to rtiake the following presents for each ship, 
[ircvious to licr departure :- — 

To the first 10 tales. 

To the second ditto 5 diit(f. 

*3 o tiic tim’d ditto .♦ifcv-kk.^»/%%»k-k%k%kk%k.»%'^%^'*‘kk%%k'vkiik»kk.k. Ill ditto, 

nuiking in the whole 25 tales. The fees at going away, wiiicli were only 
^ or 5 dollars formerly^ and which diaigo was and is [>aid by the (.’onijiany 
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are now increased to tipwards of 40 dollars per ship. What the Merchants 
pay besides, cannot be known, but it is reckoned to be considerable. 

By a recent Edict of the Imperial Court, foreign ships are allowed to 
bring rice (without clandestinely importing other goods) free of measurage 
duties. The cargoes are to be stored by the Hong merchants, and sold at 
the market prices. The vessels, ffter waiting till the rice is sold, may carry 
away return cargoes, subject to the same duties as in other cases. To 
entitle a vessel to this remission of the port charges, she must bring 4060 
peculs net of rice, or 4600 peculs gross. 

Pilotage. — The following are the usual rates of pilotage paid by the 
Company’s ships frequenting the port 

From the Lema Islands to Macao., .Span. D. 30 10 boats lying on the second bar 10 

From Macao to Whampoa 40 Pilot coming on Imrd 20 

Cumshaw, or present to pilot..., 6 4 boats lying on bar below 4 

1 0 boats lying on the second bar. 10 Balance of pilotage to Macao..... 4 

Pilot going on board at Whampoa IG Cumshaw S 

forming a total of 85 dollars inwards, and 69 dollars outwards. 

Mr. Crawfurd states that the amount of duties, under the deno- 
mination of Port-charges, Cumshaw or present, &c. is at present only about 
27s. per ton on a vessel of 1200 tons; and about 50s, 6d. on a vessel of 
400 tons. 

Duties. — The duties on all goods imported and exported are paid by 
the Chinese ; it is therefore very difficult to ascertain the real duties of any 
commodity, as they are frequently altered by the Mandarins, The following 
is an account of the Emperor's cusjtoms on Bohea tea, and of sundry charges 
at Canton in 1756:— ^ 

♦ 

Gross weight, 1 pecul 11 catties; deduct for package 10 per cent 11 
catties; leaves net 1 pecul. ^ . 

M c c 

Emperor's duty, per pecul 0 2 0 0 

14 per cent, on the 2 mace for charges of sending the 

money to Pekin, and for Secretaries and Accountants 0 0 2 8 

8 per cent on 2 mace, 2 candareens, 2 cash, to make it 

0 0 18 

5 mace 4 candareens per cent, (parl’^of the 6 per cent. 

duty) on the valuation, being 8 tales per pecul 0 4 3 2 

A duty of 1 mace per pecul, cdled peculage duty 0 1 0 0 

Tiif^inguist's charge for victualling the Hoppo’s people 

J at shipping off, and for boat-hire to the ship 0 0 3 0 


Tales 0 8 0 8 
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The 5 mace 4 cand. duty, part of 6 per cent, duty on the valuation of 
8 tales per pecul, is paid in dollar money. 

The 6 candareens, or 6 jjer cent, duty on the valuation of 8 tales per 
pecul, is paid in dollars ; but it is properly a duty of 5 candareens 4 cash ; 
the other 6 cash are for the Hongist who ships off, to defray the charge 
of his Hong. 

Of the 6 candareens 4 cash duty, the Emperor only 4 candareens 
8 cash. An hospital for poor persons, who have no children to maintain 
them, has the remaining 6 cash. 

The Emperor’s share is by the Hoppo made into sycee, at the Emperor’s 
charge. 

The duty of 1 mace per pecul, called peculage, was very lately only 9 
candareens. The merchants then, for their house of meeting, or joss house, 
had only 4 cash per pecul out of the peculage duty ; but they have now 
I candareen 4 cash. The distribution of the^peculage duty of 1 mace is as 
follows 

Persons at the first Hoppo 0 


Hoppo’s guard or soldiers. 




8 
2 
2 
8 

1 6 


Merchants for their joss house 1 4 

Shopkeepers and others who cannot ship off goods, but are forced to 
employ the Hongists for that purpose, pay 8 mace 8 candareens the pecul for 
the export duty on tea. 


They pay 6 per cent, on the valuation of 8 tales the 
pecul, which makes their charge more than those 
who pay only 5 4 

Instead of 3 candareens, they pay 5 candareens for the 
victualling the Hoppo’s people, &c. ; the differ- 
ence IS 

When the Linguist collects the money, lie commonly 
charges, to make it eve^ 4*.*^ 

Which, with the amount ‘*i«»eratea, as duty on 
Bobea tea 


c c dec. 


0 4 8 0 


0 2 0 0 


0 0 3 76 


8 0 8 0 


Forms a total of 


.Mace 8 7 9 76 


The Hong merphants have therefore an advantage over the shopkeeper 
of 7 1 76 the pecul in shipping olT Bohea tea, which is appropriated to 
defray the charges of the Kong. There is a proportionable advantage to the 
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Hongist for all otber goods. Bohca tea is only taken lieic foi the exatnpU'. 

10 per cent, only being deducted for'" packages, ail dealer^ lose 4,08 per 
cent on Bohen tea, chests, and 6^60 per cent per pecul on SingJo chests, and 
more on smaller chests; but as this 10 per cent is always deducted on all 
goods imported f whether in packages or not, as lead and tin, as it is on 
tutenague exported^ the naerch^ts are of opinion they lose nothhig by 
that charge. 

There is not any duty of 6 candareens, or 5 4 per cent, on goods 
imported. 

The Emperor’s dotchin and the merchants" are the same ; the latter 
have a standard dotchin at their joss house, which agrees with the Emperor"s. 

The vreighersare often bribed by the merchants to make goods imported 
weigh less than they really do, and tliose exported, to weigh heavier. 

TheEmperor’s pecul is 132 lbs. 2 oz. 964 dec. avoirdupois. One hundred 
tales in sycee money^ weighed J)y a merchant or a refiner, when carried to 
the receiver of the customs, is found deficient in weight 1 talc 3 mace, or 
thereabouts ; formerly it was only 3 or 4 mace less : this plunder the Hoppo 
and his people have. 

The Linguist gets 2 cand, 2 cash of the })eculage duty on every pecul 
of goods imported or exported ; but he abates from it 20 pe r cent., that he 
may be paid in dollar money, instead of money of 75 or less touch : this 
reduces the 2 cand. 2 cash to 1 cand. 7 cash 6 dec. ; that if a ship import 
5000 peculs, at^d export as many, those 10,000 are only accounted him as 
9,000, because 10 per cent, is taken oft‘ for package ; his gain, theret'orc*, 
on that ship is 158,4 talcs ; he has moreover a present of about 70 talcs, 
forming a total of 22S tales 4 mace. What he gets by impositions, cannot 
be known. 

Fine China-ware pays.^^.w7 4 })er pecul; is valued at 4 0, and the duty is 0 3 
Coarse ditto 3 0^..^^ — 0 

China-ware in chests, of whatever sort, is reckoned fine. 

Ditto in bundles of blue and white, is reckoned coarse ; if coloured, fine*. 

Rkgulatioks. — B y the indentures entered into between the Fast India 
C’ompany and the owners or commanders of vessels trading to Canton troin 
the dillercnt ports in British India, it is covenanted that no person* or per- 
sons, wluitlier supra-caigo, passenger, crew, or otherwise, shall be left in 
C'luiia after the ship has departed. 

An order of the Marine Board of Calcutta, dated January 31, 1821, 
aftercstating that the practice of leaving English seamen on shore at Macao 
is calculated to create embarrassment and cxpence to th^ Company, prohibits 
the masters, of vessels from leaving any seamen on shore, on pain of the 
vespunsibility they will incur thereby. 
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PiiovisiONs AND Befhesiiments. — 111 110 pari of the world are provisions 
more abundant than in China, or of better quality. The prices are in 
general moderate. All provisions are weighed. 

The following is a list of the stores taken on board a ship of 1200 tons 
at Canton, for the use of the homeward passage. The Company’s ships 


are obliged to take in nine months’ 
months’ in time of peace. 

. Ship’s Stores. 

1650 catties of beef. 

6 calves. 

41 (5 catties of pig, 8 in number. 
6S36 ditto biscuit, 

900 ditto fine ditto. 

2983 ditto rice. 

496 ditto fine ditto, 

3080 ditto calavanccs. 

1051 fine flour. 

11125 ditto paddy, 

4707 ditto gram. 

3000 ditto sugar, 

3000 (Fitto yams. 

ISO ditto wax candles. 

449 ditto pumpkins. 

413 ditto swc(!t potatoes. 

60 Macao cabbages. ^ 

Sundry small stores, vegetables, &c. 


provisions in time of war, and six 

Cabin Stores. 

2160 catties of hay. 

400 ditto bran. 

635 ditto Macao potatoes. 

665 ditto capons, 197 in niimbei, 
621 fowls, 240 in number. 
192 ditto pigs, 1 sow and 1 boar 
569 ditto ditto, 20 pigs. 

6 sheep. 

1 cow. 

260 catties geese, 50 in number 
60 wulcl ducks. 

72 teal. 

12 wild geese. 

48 pigeons. 

36 quails. 

1000 eggs. 

100 catties of hams, and pig’s faces 
Sundry vegetables, fruits, &c. 


AUTICLKvS riiOCtlllAHLK AT CANTON, WITH DJItKCTIONS. 

A<rATEs are generally found in pebbles, kidney shaped, variegated with 
veins and clouds, and are aiTanged according to the diflerent colours of their 
grounds. Of those with a white ground there are three species ; the white; 
veined, the milky, and the lead coloured. Of those w ith a red ground there 
are four species ; the flesh coloured, the blood coloured, the clouded, 
and the red. Of those witli a yellow ground there are two species ; the 
yellow and the pale yellow. 

The white veined Agate is most commonly knowm by the name of 
the Mocha stone. It is of a very firm, compact, and fine texiuie, though it 
is found in the shape of a flinty pebble stone The sizes are various/ from 
one to eight inches in diametei . The veins of this stone are very beautifully 
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disposed in diiFerent figures; but generally there are many concentric irregu- 
lar circles drawn round, from one to three points, in various places. They 
are commonly a little whiter than the ground, though sometimes they can 
scarcely be seen. Those of this kind are of the highest value, and contain 
figures of trees^ mosses, sea^^lants, and the like. This kind of agate, when 
})erfect, is only found in India, but there are some of an inferior sort to be 
met with in Germany. 

Thj: dull HinKT Aoaxk is not so valuable as the former, though it 
is of a very firm texture. It is found in the shape of common flint stones, 
and from one to ten inches in diameter. It is of the colour of milk, or rather 
like that of cream, and when broken, bas a smooth glossy surface. It is more 
opaque than the former, but will bear a very fine polish. This species is 
common in India* 

The eead coLOtjaan Aoate, wkh black and white veins, is of a very 
line, firm, and compact texture, though it is found, like the former, in the 
shape of common flinty and of as rugged a surface. The colour is of a pale 
blueish grey, and is often without variation, though it has sometimes black 
and sometimes white veins, which are generally towards the centre of the 
stone. It is very hard, and will bear a fine polish ; it is found in India, where 
they make cups and boxes of it. 

The feesh €x>loured AoATEisnotsovalnable as either of the former, 
tliotigh it has a firm compact texture, and is from one to ten inches in 
diameter: The flesh colour is very faint and almost whitish, yet it is never 
entirely wanting ; sometimes it has no veins at all, and at other times it 
aliounds in veins, spots, or clouds. The spots are generally very small, about 
the size of a pin’s head ; when broken, it is very smooth and glossy, though 
it is not always of the same transparency. 

The blood coloured Agate is more beautiful than most of this class. 
It is always of a deep blood red colour, sometimes throughout, but more 
frequently variegated with a pale blue and brown ; the blue always surrounds 
the red, and inclines to the colour of whey, but it is in no other part of the 
stone. The brown is of the colour of horn, and generally appears in irregular 
veins, sometimes in such plenty as to make the ground to the stone, and the 
red V, ith its blue edges only the variegation. This stone is much esteemed 
when well marked, j|nd is chiefly used for the tops of snufr43ioxes. 

The clouded ^d spoxxbd vism coloueed Agate is of a very fine 
close tex,ture, thoug^it is subject to flaws and cracks when the pieces 
are largej for whi''^^xason the lesser stones are preferred ; in general it 
is but little esteem^. 

The red a^ate, variegated with yellow, is of the colour of red lead, 
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of a fine pure equal texture, with a smooth regular surface, and is commonly 
found in the shape of a pebble stone. It is from one to four inches in 
diametei:, and its ground is of a paler red with one that is deeper, disposed in 
concentric veins round from one to three points ; but this does not appear 
without close examination. Besides these, it has irregular bright yellow 
blotches that are never intersected by the veins, but are either within or 
on the outside thereof ; and they are always extremely short^never above 
one sixth of an inch in length. It is very hard, and will bear a fine polish. 

Thb yellow Aoate has been found from one to seven inches in 
diameter, in various shapes and sizes; but they arc all of a very firm compact 
texture. It is sometimes of the same colour throughout ; sometimes it con- 
sists of irregular veins, and at others it has a pale and almost white ground, 
veined and spotted with a strong yellow, ellRbtly resembling that of fine 
yellow bees-wax. It is very hard, and capable of a fine polish ; but the 
degree of transparency differs greatly, for sometimes it is as much so as the 
rest, and at others it is almost entirely opaque* It is found in India, and is 
used for making knife-hand}es. 

The pale yellow Aoate, variegated with white, black, and green, is 
called Leonina, from its res^blance to a lion^s skin. It is more variegated 
than the rest of the stones of this kind, and has a fine compact close texture, 
though it is fmind in very irregular shapes, 'with a rugged outside. The 
ground is always a pale yellow, but very differently disposed. It breaks 
with some difficulty into pieOes with fine smooth surfaces. It is brought 
from India, but is not commonly known, being very karce. 

The blackish veined brown Aoate is found in pieces that have a 
pretty smooth surface, though of an irregular shape, from two to seven 
inches in diameter. The brown is pretty deep, and freely clouded, spotted, 
and veined with a colour that is almost black, and the veins are paid' and 
browner than the other variegations. The veins are disposed in irregular 
and concentric circles, and the innermost are generally broadest. * It is capa- 
ble of a very beautiful polish, and is commonly cut into seals, buttons, heads 
of canes, and the tops of snuffi-bmces. It is frequently' adorned with 
fictitious colours, which sink into the substance so much, that they appear 
like the natural veins of the stone, and then it is of great value. 

Alum is an article of eonsiderabla trade at China, from whence it is 
carried to various parts of India. It is generally in large lumps or pieces, 
clear and transparent. It is seldmn imported into England, it being prow 
duced there in large quantities. ' • 

Amomum Verum, or true Amomum, is the fruit or seed-vessd of a 
plant {Ardmca and Ela^ San.) grovring in Arabia, several parts of the East 
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Inches and China. It is in liguie like a grape, and contains, under a mem- 
braneous covering, a number of small rough angular seeds, of a blackish brown 
colour on the outside, and whiter within. The seeds are lodged in three distinct 
cells, and those in each cell joined closely together, so that the fruit, on being 
opened, appears to contain but three seeds. Ten or twelve of these pedicles, 
about an inch long, stand together upon a woody stalk. The seeds are a 
strong grateful aromatic, of a penetrating fragrant smell, and of a warm 
pungent taste. Chuse amomum that is fresh and large, the pods being round, 
of a light colour, inclining to grey, heavy, and well filled with odoriferous 
grains : to have the grains neat and clean, they should be separated from the 
shell, which is of little valite: The pods which are light, and of which the 
grains are wrinkled, are also of little worth. 

Akgustura Babk.— 'ftjiis bark is the produce of a tree growing in 
Abyssinia, and other parts of Africa, and on the Spanish Main. It is in 
pieces about 0 inches long and broad, curled up ; the external surface 
whitish, the substance close and compact, of a bitter taste, and when powdered, 
the colour of rhubarb ; it claims a high rank as an antiseptic. 

Aniseeds, Stab, are the produce of a small tree (Ilikimn) growing in 
C'hina and the Philippine Islands. They consist of rusty coloured bard 
wrinkled husks, about* half an inch long, joined together by their ends to the 
number of six or scfven, in the form of a star, each including a glossy seed 
that is internally white. The husks of. these seeds have a glowing sweetish 
aromatic taste, but not fiery. The seeds have little smell, but fill the month 
in chlWing with an agreeable flavour, of the same nature with that of the 
busks, but weaker, accompanied with great sweetness. Such as arc broken 
and mildewed should be rejected. For freight, the ton is 8 Cwt. 

Ben, or Behen. The ben nut is the produce of a tree growing spon- 
taneously in the East Indies and China^ of a light colour, about the size of 
a filbert, of a triangular yet somew hat round shape, enclosing a kernel of the 
same figure, covered with a white skin. The nuts should be chosen of a 
disagreeable, bitter, oily taste, fresh, plump, and sound ; the decayed and 
broken should be rejected. 

The Ben Root is of two sorts, wliite and red. The wliite ben root, is 
grey without, and inclining to a white within ; of a taste almdst insipid, 
which, however, leaves a disagreeable bitterness when kc[)t some time in the 
mouth. The red ben is a fibrous root, brown on the outside, and inclining 
to red within. Both sorts should be chosen fresh, diy, of a deep colour, and 
of a8 aromatic astringent taste. 

Boood*Stone. — iThis stone is hard, and capable of an elegant polish, 
it docs not approach near to transparency ; its general colour is green 
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with a hliieisli cast, having a number of blood red spots, veins, or clouds 
in it. The host comes from India, and is in request with the Chinese as 
an ornament to their girdle-clasps. Chuse such as are of a fine deep green, 
smooth and shining, full of bright red spots, like drops of blood on it, in 
large pieces, free from cracks and flaws. 

Camphire, China,— -This article was long supposed to be prepared 
from the Baroos or Sumatra camphire, but is now ascertained to be the 
produce of a species of Laurm^ growing in the Chinese dominions and Japan, 
different from that of Sumatra or Borneo, It is prepared from’ a decoction 
of the wood and roots of the tr6e, and cut into small pieces. It is made 
into cakes, which incline to a greyish colour, and are composed of small 
grains, mixed with some impure matter ; they are not very heavy, nor very 
compact, but easily crumble to pieces. If these cakes be tolerably pure, 
they will, when set on fire, burn away, and leave but few ashes ; the fewer 
the better. What is broug^ from China is of two kinds, refined and unre- 
fined ; but the latter is prefigrred, the duty thereon being much less than on 
that which is refined, 

15 Cwt. of camphire are allowed to a ton; but it is not permitted to 
be imported in ships from China, 

CJassia Lignea Hind., Twtwka^ San.) is the bark of the Lanrus 
Cassia ( Tijpat^ Hind., Tamala patra^ Sam.), growing in China, on Su- 
matra, the Malabar Coast, and other parts of India. It is a different 
species of the same genus as the cinnamon tree, and i.s separated from 
the branches of this tree in the same manner as cinnamon. Tliey take off 
the two barks together, and separating the rough outer one, which is of no 
value, they lay the inner bark to dry, which rolls up, and becomes what 
we call cassia lignea. It resembles cinnamon in appearance, smell, and 
taste ; the best is imported from China in small pipes or tubes, sometimes 
the thickness of the ordinary tubes of cinnamon, and of the same length ; 
but usually they are shorter and thicker, and the bark itself coarser. It is 
of a tolerably smooth surface, and brownish colour, with some cast of red, 
but much less so than cinnamon. It is of a less fibrous texture, and more 
brittle, of an aromatic smell and taste, truly of the cinnamon kind, but the 
smell weaker, and the taste much less acrid and biting. It is distinguislied 
from cinnamon by this want of pungency, and yet more by its being of a 
mucilaginous or gelatinous quality, when taken into the mouth, and held 
there some time* There are some that incline to a yellow, and some to a 
brown colour ; but these varieties depend on accidents which do not much 
affect its value. It should be chosen in thin pieces, of an agreeable, biting, 
and aromatic taste, and the best is that which approaches nearest to cinna- 
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inon in flavour ; that which is small and broken, should be rejected. The 
Malabar kind is thicker and darker coloured than the China kind, and is 
more subject to foul packing ; therefore each ^bundle should be carefully 
inspected, or you will have a good deal of dirt and rubbish in it. The 
quantity of cassia allowed to a ton is 8 Cwt. 

Cassia Fistula is the fruit of a tree so named, {Ameltasy Hind., 
Swemaca^ San.) that grows spontaneously it Egypt, and some parts of 
the East Indies, and fmm thence has been introduced into America. It is 
a long slender po4, about an ineb in diameter, and from one to two feet 
in length; externally it is of a dark Mrown colour, somewhat wrinkled, 
with a large seam running the whole length wpon one side, and another less 
visible on the other. It is yeBowish within, divided by woody partitions 
into a number of litUe cells, containing hard, flattish, oval seeds, enclosed 
in a soft black pulp ; this pulp has a sweetish taste, followed by more or 
less of an ungrateful kind of acrimony. The oriental cassia has a more 
agreeable sweetness, and less acrimony than the*,American, to which 
preferred on that account The eye may distinguish them from each other ; 
the oriental pods being smoother and smaller, having a thinner rind, with a 
pulp of a deeper shining black colour than the American. The oriental 
cassia should be chosen in full and fresh pods, heavy, and not rattling when 
shaken; when broken, the pulp, whkh is the medicinal part, should be of a 
shining black colour, sweet and agreeable, with little or no roughness ; and 
this roughness is predominant when the fruit has been gathered unripe ; 
neither should it be mouldy or dry, .which is the case when it has been long 
kept. 10 Cwt. of cassia fistula are allowed to a ton. 

Cassia Buns are said to be the berry of the cassia tree, and are brought 
from China ; they b^r soiqe resemblance to a clove, but arc smaller, and 
when fresh, possess a fine rich cinnamon flavour. They are to be chosen 
sound, fresh, and free from stalks and dirt; they are occasionally packed 
with cassia lignea, by which it is said the flavour of both is considerably 
improved. The ton of cassia buds is 8 Cwt. - 

Cassia Oxl.— The best is . manufoctuxed in China, and the finer kind 
differs but little in its propertie^^m ihsi of cinnamon, for which it is 
generally substituted. There, are few^etter modes of proving its goodness 
than by taking the point of a pjh, dlppiuj^ in riie oil, and rubbing it on 
the back of the hand ; if genuine, the smellcontinues a long time, and does 
not readily fly off ; but if after remaining some time, it partakes of any 
other* smell, it is adulter^ed, 

Cassumanaa is a moderately large root of a plant growing in the East 
Indies, wUch we usually meet with cut into irregular slices, , of various 
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forms, for the sake of drying. The root is of a tuberous and irregular 
shape, bent and jointed, or knotted ; its surface is somewhat wrinkled, and 
its cortical part is marked, at certain distances, with a sort of circle or ring, 
somewhat prominent, which surrounds it ; it is of a close texture, very 
hard, and heavy. It will not cut freely with a knife, nor easily powder in 
a mortar. When cut, it shews a smooth shining surface, of a dirty greyish 
white, with an equal admixture of yellow. It is of n brisk aromatic smell, 
somewhat resembling ginger, and of a pungent bitterish taste. It is to be 
chosen in large firm pieces, as plump as can be, of the most fragrant smell, 
and of an acrid taste. It is hardly liable to any adulteration; except putting 
pieces of the long zedoary along with it, which is easily discovered by the 
size and figure of the latter, (scarcely ever exceeding an inch in diameter, 
frequently less), and by its internal white colour, when broken. 

China Root {Choh Chini^ Hind.) is the root of the Smilaw^ a species 
of climber, in China ; it is oblong and thick jointed, full of irregular knobs, 
of a reddish brown colour on the outside, and of a pale red within ; when 
cut, it exhibits a close, smootii, glossy surface ; while new, it will snap 
short, and look glittering within ; if old, the dust flies from it when broken, 
and is light and kecky. China root should be chosen large, sound, heavy, 
and of a pale red colour internally. It is of no value if the worm be in it. 
1 1 Cwt. of China root are allowed to a ton. 

China WAEE.~Cannoisseurs divide China ware into six classes, mss. 
the trouted China, the old white, the Japan, the Chinese, the Chinese 
Japan, and the Indian ; these several appellations rather denote a difference 
that strikes the eye, than a real distinction. 

I. Trouted China ^ from its resemblance to the scales of a trout, seems 
the most ancient ; it has two imperfections— the paste is always very brown, 
and the surface appears full of cracks ; these cracks are not only in the 
glazing, but in the China ware itself, and therefore this sort has but a 
small degree of transparency, does not sound so well, is very brittle, and 
liears the fire better than any Other. To hide these cracks, it is painted 
with a variety of colours ; in this kind of ornament its only value consists. 

II. The old white CAma.~Thiir is very valuable, but very scarce, and 
little used. The paste of it seems to be extremely short, and fit only for 
small vases, figures, and other ornamental China ; it is sold in trade for 
Japan, though it is certain that some very fine of the same kind is made in 
China. It is of two different hues, the one a perfect cream-colour, the 
other a blueish white, which makes it look more transparent, and. the 
glazing seems to be more incorporated into this last. 

III. Japan China is not so easfly distinguished, as most people ima- 
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gino, from the finest sort made in (‘hina. It is stated that in genera] tJie 
glazing of the true Japan is whiter, and has less of the bliieisli cast timn 
the porcelain of China : that the ornaments are laid on with less profusion ; 
that the blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers are not so whimsical, 
and more closely cojiied from nature ; and some writers tell us, that the 
CJiinese who trade to Japan, bring home some pieces of China that make 
more show than their own, but are not so sblid ; and that they serve to 
ornament their apartments, but that they never use them, because they will 
not bear the fire well : all China glazed with coloured varnish, whether 
sea-green, blueish, or purple, is said to be Chinese, All the Japan brought 
into Europe comes from the Dutch, who are the only Europeans that are 
suffered to come into that ci||pire. Possibly they may have chosen it out 
of the porcelains lirought thei’e every year by the Chinese, oi* they may 
liave purchased it at Canton : in either <^se the distinction between the 
porcelain of Japan and that of China would not be founded on fact, but 
merely on prejudice. From this opinion, it is plain that what is sold in 
Europe for Japan, Is only very fine China. 

IV. China l^rcelam.-^Th^ glazing of this sort has a bluer cast than 
that of Japan, is more highly coloured, and the patterns are more whimsi- 
cal ; the paste is in general whiter, and more compact ; the grain finer and 
closer, and the China thinner. Among the several sorts made in Cliina, 
there is one that is very ancient ; it is painted of a d^ep blue, a beautiful 
red, or a green like verdigrease, and is coarse, thick, and very heavy. 
Some of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and brown ; tliat which 
is not trouted, has a clear sound, but both want transparency ; it is sold 
for old China, and the finest pieces are supposed to come from Japan. The 
essential difference between this and other China is, that it is made of a 
shorter paste, and is very hard and solid ; the pieces of this Chijia hav(^ 
always at the bottom the marks of three or four supporters, which were 
put to prevent its giring way in baking. By this contrivance the Chinese 
have succeeded in making very large pieces of porcelain. The China which 
is not of this sort, and which, is called modern Chitia, is of a longer paste, 
finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and clearer ; it seldom has the marks of 
the supporters, and its transparency has nothing glassy in it. All that is 
made with this paste is easily turned^ so- that it is visible the workmaifs 
hand is glided over it, as over a fine sntootli clay; there is an infinite 
variety of t.his sort of China, both as to form, colouring, workmanship, 
and* price. 

V. Japan . — So called because it unites the ornaments of the 
j)orcelain, which is thought to come from Japan, with those that are more 
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in the Chinese taste. Amorug this kind of porcel^n there is some that is 
ornamented with a very fine blue with white scrolls ; the glazing of this 
kind is remarkable for being a true white enamel ; whereas that of the other 
sorts is half transparent, for the Chinese glazing is never entirely so. All 
the above sorts of porcelain are manufactured in the province of Kiamsi. 
In the neiglibourhood of Canton is made the kind we commonly see, and 
that is known by the name of 

VI. India China . — The paste of which this is manufactured, is long 
and yielding ; but in general the colours, especially the blue and the red, 
are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the interior parts of China. 
All the colours except the blue stand up in lumps, and are very badly laid 
on. It is of two kinds, the best of which is <|enominated Nankeen China. 

The articles brought to Europe consist of table and tea sei vices, painted 
jars, garden pots and stools, buttcr-cups, fruit-baskets, &c. 

50 cubical feet of China-ware are allowed to a ton. 

The Company allow 20 tons of China-ware, fans, pictures, and lackered 
ware to be brought on each ship from China ; in other ships only two tons 
are allowed in each, on paying the Customs, and to the Company 9 per cent, 
on the sale value of China and lackered wares, and on other articles 7 per 
cent. 4 all exceeding are charged J?30 for each ton, and so in proportion for 
a greater or less quantity. 

Cinnabar, a ponderous, red, sulphureous ore of mercury, produced 
in various parts of the world, as well as in China. It comes from the 
latter place in pieces of an irregular size, with a smooth outside. It is 
of an elegant deep red colour, both externally and internally, which is much 
improved by grinding the lumps to powder. The heaviest cinnabar should 
be chosen free from earthy or stony mattei*, and such as will leave a beauti- 
ful red on white paper ; by heating a piece of iron red hot, or by holding a 
little on the blade of a knife by th^ fire, you may discover if it is mixed ; 
when genuine, it wdll burn entirely away, but if foul, there will appear a 
black or white powder, according to what it is mixed with. The Chinese 
sometimes impose a red earth upon purchasers for cinnabar. A red sulphuret 
of quicksilver, or factitious cinnabar, {Shengerf^ Hind.) is prepared in India. 

CoNTHAYERVA (so Called because the root is an antidote to the juice, 
which is said to be poisonous), is the root of the Dor&tenia^ a small plant 
growing in the East and West Indies. It is in pieces from one to two 
inches long, and half an inch thick, full of knots, surrounded with fibres 
of a reddisli yellow colour externally,- and pale within ; it has a pecwliar 
kind of aromatic smell, a somewhat astringent, warm, bitterish taste, with 
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a light and sweetish kind of acrimony when long chewed These roots 
should be chosen pluftip and fresh, free from fibres and decay. 

Copper, white.-^Ih On Haldes History ol China is the lollowin^ 
account of white copper. The most extraordinary coppei' is called 
Pe4ong, or white copper; it is W’faite when dug out of the mine, and still 
more white within than without It appears, by a vast number of expert 
mentjS made at Pekin, that its colour is owing to no mixture— on the con- 
trary, ail mixtures diminish its .beauty ; for," whpn it is rightly managed, 
it looks exactly like silver, and were there not a necesjaty of mixing a little 
tutenague, or some such metal with it, to soften it, and prevent its brittle- 
ness, it woifld be so much the more extraordinary, as this sort of copper is, 
perhaps, to be met with no mhea-e but in China, and that only in the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan.'” The export of ^his metal is said to be prohibited. It 
is certain that it is not known in commerce; but its name is often given to 
tutenague. 

Corundum, or Coeoxe, is the Indian name for the fossil called Ada- 
mantine Spar, The first specimens of it came from CMna ; its colour is 
grey, of different shades ; the larger pieces are opaque, but the thin pieces 
and the edges are transparent ; the second variety comes from India, and is 
considerably whiter than that from China ; it is this which is called 
corundum by the natives. The remarkable quality of corundurq? and for 
which it is chiefly valued, is its extreme Jbardness ; it scratclies every sub- 
stance but diamond, and is thei'rfore of great value'to lapidaries and seal- 
cutters. It is used throughout India and China for polishing stones, &e. 
It is but little harder than the ruby, the sapphire, or oriental toj)az. It is 
far superior to emery, particularly for grinding on the wheel, to whicli it 
adheres like diamond dost. 

CuBEBs {Cuhab CAme, Hind.) are the produce of the Piper Cuheha, a 
tree growing on Java and in China. TBbe cubeb is a small dried fruit, like 
a pepper-corn, but generally somewhiat longer; it is of a greyish brown 
colour, and composed of a wrinkled external covering enclosing a single 
seed, blackish on 4he surface, ahd white within ; it is a warm spice, of a, 
pleasant aromatic smell, *and of a hot^ pungent taste, weaker than that of 
pepper, bbt of the same kit^; its acrimony remains long upon the tongue. 
We sometihies meet with this article in an unripe state, when it is very 
small, the covering much wrinlded, and the enclosed seed of a softer kind 
than when ripe. Cubebs should be chosen large, fresh, sound, and the 
heaviest that can be procured. From their resemblance to pGp})er, from 
which its difference is a short slender stalk, it is often mixed witli that 
article. 10 Cwt. of cubebs are allowed to a ton. 
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Dragon’s Blood, or Sanguis Draconis.~TIiIs drug is said lo be ob- 
tained from a large species of rattan, {Calamus Draco)^ growing abun- 
dantly on Sumatra, where it is manufectured and ex|K)rled to China ; it is 
there held in much estimation. It is either in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large and generally more impure masses, composed of 
smaller tears. It is externally and internally of a deep' dusky red colour, 
and when powdered, it should become of a bright crimson ; but if it be 
black, it is worth little. It easily melts over ttie and is inflammable, 
diffusing a singular, but not disagreeable smell. When broken^ and held uj) 
against a strong light, it is somewhat transparent. It has little or no smell 
or taste ; w hat it has of the latter is resinous and astringent- The dragon’s 
blood in drops is much preferable to that in oldies, the latter being more 
friable, and less compact, resinous, and pure than the former. Other con)- 
positions, coloured with true dragon’s blood, or other materials, have been 
sold instead of this artitie. Some of these dissolve like gums in water, and 
others crackle in the fire without proving inflammable ; whereas the genuine 
dragon’s blood readily melts and catches flame, and is scarcely acted on by 
watery liquors. It is most prudent to purchase the dropsj rejecting the 
impure masses. For freight, the ton is 20 Cwt 

Gal AXGAL.— There are two species of this root, the great and small ; 
of these the latter is most esteemed. 

Great galangal is a tough w'oody root, about an inch and a half thick, 
of a brown colour on the outside, and whitish within, having a very thifi 
!)ark, w hich ixS beset,* at about a quarter of an inch distance, with rings or 
firdes. It is of a bitterish taste, and somewhat aromatic, but weaker in 
all its qualities than tbc small galangal, which is a much shorter and smaller 
ii)ot. It is to be met with in pieces about half an inch thick, seldom so 
long as two inches, of a reddish b'n>wn colour on the outside, and a pale 
red within, being knotty, and having several circular rings tliat stand out 
Ix yond the rest of the surface. It is of an extremely firm compact texture, 
but not heavy. It cuts with difficulty, and the knife leaves a smooth glossy 
appearance. It is to be chosen full and plump, of a bright colour, very 
firm and sound, and of an acrid, hot, peppery taste, leaving a stronger 
impression in the mouth than that which spice does. The ton, for 
freight, is 12 Cwrt. 

Gambogk {Gakkatu, Cingalese), or Guragutt, is the concrete juice of 
a tall tree w^itli spreading opposite branches, a native of Cambodia and 
China; it is in cakes or rolls, externally of a brownish yellow, internally , of 
a d^ep reddisJi orange colour ; of .a smooth surface, equal and uniform 
through its whole texture. The Siamese gamboge occurs in small tears, 
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formed as the juice drops from the stalks. It has no smell, and when first 
chewed, makes but little impression on the taste ; but after remaining some 
time in tlje mouth, discovers a considerable acrimony. If it be wetted and 
rubbed upon the nail, it gives a curious bright lemon colour, by which, 
and its appearing smooth, and free from impurities, it is known to be good ; 
if applied to a lighted candle, it bums with a white flame, leaving behind 
a greyish ash. The larger cakes, and such as are dark coloured, should 
be rejected. The ton As £0 Cwt: 

Gingeb^ PRESERvED.~The West Indies and China furnish this com- 
modity; the former is preferred, but that from China, when good, is 
always in estimation, and when prepared from the young roots, is almost 
transparent. It should be chosen in large and somewhat transparent pieces, 
of a bright yellow colour, and not fibrous or stringy when cut. Such as is 
dark: coloured and small, should be rejected, and the jars should be carefully 
sealed up, tb prevent insects getting in. 

Ginseng, (Jin^seng^ Chinese, i. e, figure of a man), a root produced 
in Chinese Tartary, and in several parts of North America, whither it was 
transplanted from China ; the latter is what we generally see in this country, 
and is now an article of trade to China. Large quantities used formerly to 
be sent from England ; but since the Americans declared themselves inde- 
pendent, they have carried it direct to China, so that the export from tliis 
country has fallen off considerably- The name of the plant is Panaiv 
quinquefolium. 

The dried root, as it is imported from America, is seldom so large as 
the little finger, about three^or four inches long, frequently forked, trans- 
versely wrinkled, of a homy texture both within and without, of a yellowish 
white colour; to the taste it discovers a mucilaginous sweetness, approach- 
ing to that of liquorice, accompanied with some degree of bitterness, and a 
slight aromatic warmtli,. with little or no smell. Ginseng for the China 
market should be chosen in large roots, sound, firm, and of a fresh colour^ 
moderately heavy, not very tough, but such as will snap short, free fron- 
worm-holes and dirt. 

Gold.— -A considerable trade is carried on in China in gold, which thej 
receive in dust at the various easteni islands, *and afterwards melt into shoer 
or bars, which, when pure, have a depression in the middle, from the 
sinking of metal in cooling, with a number of circular rings like ihos* 
tlie ball®^he finger, but larger. 

In \ in gold, great circumspection is necessary, as many fraud 

are the shoes are often gilt over with a thick coat of metal, fine 
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than the interior part ; and it often happens that lumps of other metals are 
mixed with it, generally silver. 

^Vhen the mass is much adulterated, the fraud can be discovered at 
sight, the middle being elevated instead of depressed, and the sides uneven 
and knobby. If it is suspected to be gilt with a thick coat of metal, finer 
than the internal part, it should be raised with a graver or chisel to some 
depth, so that the exterior coat may be broken through : cutting the piece' 
in two is a less certain way of discovering this abuse, the outer coat being 
frequently drawn along with the chisel so as to cover the divided parts. 

Gold, when pure, is of a full yellow colour ; it is never obscured with 
tarnish or rust. When alloyed with cc^per, the colour inclines to a reddish 
hue ; silver makes it pale, and if the proportion of silver be as one to four, 
a greenish hue is produced. 

The degree of fineness of gold, or the proportion of alloy it contains, 
is accounted by imaginary weights called carats. The whole mass is con- 
ceived to be divided into 24 parts, or carats, and so many twenty-fourth 
parts as it contains of pure gold, it is called gold of so many carats, or so 
many cfirats fine. Thus gold of 18 carats is a mixture of which 18 parts 
in 24 are pure gold, and the other 6 parts an inferior metal ; and in like 
manner gold of 20 carats contain 20 parts of pure gold and 4 of alloy. The 
standard of the English gold coin is 22 carats fine, so that in a guinea there 
arc 22 parts of pure gold .and 2 parts of alloy. 

Those who arc accustomed to the inspection of gold, variously alloyed, 
can judge nearly, from die colour of any given mass, the proportion of 
alloy it contains, provided the species of alloy is known. Diflerent com- 
positions of gold with different proportions of the metals which it is com- 
monly alloyed with, are formed into oblong pieces, called needles, and kepi 
"in readiness for assisting in this examination, as stand^irds of comparison. 

The pi'oportions in the composition of the several needles are adjusted 
in a regular series, according to the carat weights before explained. The 
first needle consists of fine gold, or of 24 carats; the second of 23 1 carats 
of fine gold, and half a carat of alloy ; the third of 23 carats of fine gold, 
and one carat of alloy ; and so on, the gold diminishing, and the alldy 
increasing, by half a carat in each needle, down to the twentieth carat ; all 
below tins are made at differences of whole carats, half a carat being 
scarcely distinguishable by the colour of the mass, when the proportion of 
alloy is so considerable. Some make the needles no lower than to twelve 
carats, that is, a mixture of equal parts of gold and alloy ; others go as.low 
as one carat, or one part of gold to twenty-three of alloy. 

Four sets of these needles are commonly directed : one in which pure 
silver is used for the alloy ; another with a mixture of two parts of silver, 
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niid om? of capper ; tlie third with a mixture of two parts of cop{>er to one 
of vsllver ; and the fourth with equal parts of the two ; to which some add 
a fifth set with copper oniyj> an alloy which sometimes occurs, though much 
more rarely than the others. If needles so low as three or four carats can 
be of any use, it should seem to be only in the first set ; for in the others, 
the proportion of copper being large, the differences in colour of different 
sorts of copper itself, will be as great as those which result from very con- 
siderable differences in tlie quantity of gold. When the copper is nearly 
equal in quantity to the gold, very little can be judged by the colour of 
the mass. 

The colours are best examined by means of strokes drawm with the 
metals on a particular kind of stone, brought chiefly from Germany, and 
c alled from this use a touchstone ; the best sort of which is of a deep lilac k 
coloitr, moderately hard, and of a smooth but not polished surface. If it is 
too smooth, soft gold will not easily leave a mark upon it ; and if rough, the 
mark proves im])erfect. If very hard, the frequent cleaning of it from the 
marks, by rubbing it with tripoli, or a piece of charcoal wetted with water, 
gives the surface too great a smoothness ; and if very soft, it is liable to be 
scratched in^the cleaning. In want of the proper kind of stone, moderately 
smooth pieces of flint arc the best substitutes ; the more those approach in 
colour to ihe other, the better. 

Tlie piece of gold to be examined, being well cleaned in some con- 
veniei)t part of its surface, a stroke is to be itiade with it on the stone, and 
another close by it, with such of^ the touch-needles as appear to come the 
nc'arest to it in colour. If the colour of both upon the stone is exactly the 
same, it is judged that the given mass is of tlie same fineness with the needle; 
if different, other needles must be tried, till one is found which exactly cor- 
responds with it. To do this readily, practice only can teach. 

In making the strokes, both the given piece and the needle of com- 
parison are to be rubbed several times backwards and forwwds upon tlie 
stone, that the marks may be strong and full, not less than a quarter of an 
inch long, and about the eighth or a tenth eff an inch broad ; both marks are 
to be wcttqd before the examination of them, tlicir colours being thus 
rendered more distinct. A stroke which has lieen drawm some days, is never 
to be compared with a fresh one, as the colour may have suffered an alt oration 
from the air, the fine atoms left upon the touchstone being much more sus- 
ceptible of such alterations tkian the metal in the mass. If the piece is 
supposed to be superficially heightened by art in its cok)ur, that part of 
it which the stroke is designed to be made with, should be previously rubbed 
on another part of the stone, or rather on a rougher kind of s(onc tluin th(' 
common touchstones, that a fresh surface of the mclal may be exposed. 
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The metallic compositions made to resemble gold in colour, arc readily 
known by means of a drop or two of aqua-fortis, w^hich has no effect upon 
gold, but discliarges the marks made by all its known imitations. That the 
touchstone may be able to support this trial, it becomes a necessary charac- 
ter ol* it not to be corrosible by acids, a character which shews it to be 
essentially different from the marbles, whereof it is by many writers reckoned 
a species. If gold is debased by an admixture of any considerable quantity 
of these compositions, aqua-fortis will in this case also discharge so much of 
the mark as was made by the base metal, and leave only that of the gold, 
which will now appear discontinued, or in specks. Silver and copper are in 
like manner eaten out from gold on the touchstone; and hence some 
judgment may thus be formed of the fineness of the metal, from the pro- 
portion of the remaining gold to the vacuities/ 

It lias been observed that hard gold appears on the to^ichstone less fine 
than it really is. It may be presumed that this difference does not proceed 
from the simple hardness, but from the hardness being occasioned by an ad- 
mixture of such metallic bodies as debase the colour in a greater degree than ^ 
an equal quantity of the common alloy. Silver and copper are the only 
metals usually found mixed with gold, 'whether i!i bullion or in coins, 
and the only ones whose quantity is attempted to be judged of by this 
method of trial. 

The Chinese arp Extremely expert in the use of the touchstone, so as to 
distinguisli by it so small a difference in the fineness as half a touch. It is 
the only test by which they regulate the sale of their gold to Europeans, 
and it is subject to fewer difficulties than in Europe, on account of tlie 
uniformity of their alloy, which is ^most always silver ; the least appearance 
of (*opper being used In the alloy giyep a suspicion of fraud. As an assay 
ol’ the gold is rarely permitted at China, itbehoves the European trader to be 
well ))racUsed in this way of examination. By carelully attending to the 
foregoing directions, and by accustojpoing himself to compare the colours of 
a good eel of tuiich-needles, haying the fineness marked on each, it is pre- 
sumed he will be able to avoid Jbeing imposed upon, either in the touch 
itself, or by the abuses said to be spmeritnes committed, of covering the bar 
or ingot will) a thick coat of finer metal than the interior part, or of including 
masses of base metal within it A , set of needles may be prepfircd for this 
use with silver alloy in the series of the Chinese touches ; or the European 
needles may be easily accrampdated to tbe Chinese by the following Tables, 
which reduce English carats into Chinese touches, and Chinese touches into 
English carats, calculating 100 k)uch equal to 24 carats. 
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ENGLISH CARATS INTO CHINA TOUCHES. 
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CHINA TOUCHES INTO ENGLISH CARATS. 
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The finest' gold among the Chinese is 100 touch, which corresponds 
with our 1^4 carats, and is called sycee, that is, pure gold without any alloy 
in it ; so that if an ingot or shoe of gold touch 93? then it hath 93 parts of 
fine gold, and 7 parts of alloy in it. Gold is bought at Canton by so many 
tales weight of Spanish dollars, 94 touch ; and when bought at touch for 
touch, 10 tales w'eight of sycee or pure silver are paid for 1 tale weight of 
sycee or pure gold ; therefore 9 tales of silver are to be paid for one of that 
mixed mass; for 10 times 9 ar-e 90, the sycee gold there. is in it when at 90 
touch. If it touch 96, then are 9rz silver to be pstid for one of gold ; 
if it touch 88, then 8/^ of silver for 1 tale of gold ; so that if you separate 
the last figure of the touch for a decimal, and theii multiply this number 
by the weight of the mass, you will have dte weight of the silver to be 
paid for it. 

When gold is sold above or under touch, so much must you add to or 
subtract from the touch, and then proceed with the touch, so increased or 
diminished, as by the above directions. 

As, if it touch 96^ and is to be sold at 4 under touch, then from 96 
deduct 4, and the remainder is 9^ ; then are 9xV silver to be paid for one 
of gold. If it is 96 touch, and i» to bo sold 8 above touch, then add 
8 to 96, Tvhich are 104 ; then axe IGyV of silver to be paid for one gold. 

Gold is bought by lO^^les weight; for upon that quantity tliey 
make their price on silver. 

The following are some of the various sorts of gold to be bought 
at Canton 

Twanghan. — This is bar gold, and is ..good 94| touch, but generally 
sold at 96 touch. The bottom or back of this bar^ if good, is very rough. 

\ Soangcatt is very smooth generally, but when true, is very rough, and 
has a large bumpy branch at the bottom ; then you may depend upon 92 
touch, otherwise not above’^. 
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Tungzce.— This is reckoned in shoes 96 touch. 

Toozee, or Toujee, is good touch, when it has a little rising at the 
bottom, like a twig with two branches. 

Cheaujee is good 92 touch, and sometimes better. When good, it has 
a large bump at the bottpm. 

Seongpoa. — This gold is good 93| touch. The face has little rough 
knobs in the middle ; the back or bottom is pretty smooth. 

‘ Scong-yeukz, or Song«.yeux, being a double chop, is good at 94, and 
sometimes 96 touch. It is made at Coe-Sue, near Pekin. 

Pouzee, or Seongpo, being a double chop, is about 94 touch. 

Chuzee. — This gold is generally in bars, and is good 94 touch. 

Swarlizy, or Chauzee, is esteemed the best shoe, and has a bump at the 
bottom, being 93 touch, and sometimes more. 

Ongee.—This is accounted 93, but is seldom above 90 or 91 touch. 

Too-zee.— -I'his gold is generally something better than 92 touch. 

Culzee is shoe gold, and called songcatt. song being the Chinese word 
for double?, or a pair, and cutzee, the name of gold, which joined are vulgarly 
called songcatt ; never more than 90 touch. 

Cochin-China bars are 96 touch, with a chop on the inside, and called 
king’s gold, or sowchew, and when scarce, 97 touch. 

It has been found, by numerous experiments, that the gold in China of 
93 touch is of the same fineness as English standard gold ; if so, their sycee 
or pure gold is not equal to English 24 carats, and some deduction should 
be made. In the purchase of gold, if you have a friend, resident at Can- 
ton, you should consult with him, and get him to touch it for you, as, 
however careful you may be, the Chinese wall deceive you if they can. 

Human PIaiii is frequently brought from China to Europe, to make 
ornamentjil head-dresses; and it is in general very dark coloured. The 
longer and finer it is, the better, and care should be taken that it is per- 
fectly dry when packed. 

Huiise Skins are the skins of a fish, with a hard rough coat, chiefly 
used in Europe to cover pocket<;ases. Thfey should be chosen large, well- 
dried, and free from holes. , 

Indian Ink, or China is an artificial preparation, in small 

quadrangular cakes, generally marked with Chinese characters, and some- 
times handsomely painted ; it is said to be prepared from lamp black, ox 
galls, and fish glue. It should be chosen to appear glossy ; when broken, 
of a bright black, not brown, and dull ; when ivetted and rubbed 6n the 
nail, it should feel Smooth,* free from i5and and other impurities, and have a 
perfumed agreeable smell. It should readily become diffused in water by 
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rubbing, and llic blackness remain suspended, and not settle to the bottom, 
unless it stands a considerable time. 

20 Cwt. of Indian ink are allowed to a ton. 

JiiT is a black bitumen, hard and compact, capable ojf taking* a good 
polish ; by friction it attracts light substances, like amber. It has no 
smell unless heated, when it acquires one similar to that of asphaltuiri. 
This article is produced in China and Ceylon. Its principal use is in 
making ornaments. It is not an article of trade to Europe. 

Lake is a preparation made in China for painters^ use. It is brought 
to Europe iu pots, and lias somewhat the appearance of raspberry jam, 
^but very bitter to the taster It should be chosen of a bright crimson 
colour, clean, and free from grittiness. 

Lackered Ware.— The finest lackered ware comes from Japan, but 
it is very difficult to be procured; what we commonly sec, is manufac- 
tured in China. It should be chosen without specks, and of a shining 
black, that you may see your face in; the figures in raised work, and 
well executed; the Ixittoms, sides, and corners sound, and the gold not 
to be easily rubbed off. Great attention is nece^ary in packing it, to 
prevent friction, as the smallest part being rubbed off, greatly lowers its 
value. 50 cubical feet are calculated to a ton. 

Mats of various kinds are manufactured in China, and the following 
sorts are occasionally brought to England. 

Rattan floor-mats.— The usual sizes arc seven feet long by five feet 
broad, but the Chinese will make them to any dimensions. Thc}/ sliouid 
be chosen of a quite clean rattan, long jointed, having a gt>od gloss, and 
free from black spots or mildew. 

Rush floor-mats,— These are to be met with of various sizes and 
colours, some of them beautifully checkered, Jw.it the generality art' oi’ a 
rush colour. They should be diosen clean, of a bright colour, and not 
broken or tumbled ; and care should be taken that they are quite dry when 
packed, otherwise they will get mouldy, and spoil. 

Table-mats.^ — These arc manufactured both plain and coloured, and 
always packed up six in a set, of three different sizes ; the former, being 
made from rattans, are to be preferred. They should be chosen of a fine 
clear bright colour, and free from loose ends ; those made of grey dark 
rattans should be rejected, being of little value. Tiie coloured mats are 
occasionally brought ; they should be diosen well and neatly made, having 
the dnds of the border perfectly secure, of an even colour, and j)rop< » ly 
dried, otherwise they will mildew, and spoil. 

Moxhek-oTearl AuxiciaES. — The Chinese maiiiifkcturc beads of 
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various kiiuLs, fish-countei’s, &c. from the motheiMfpearl shells, ui a fur supe- 
rior manner to tliat of artists in Europe. Three sorts of beads are 
brought from China; one perfectly round, the second not quite rot ind, 
and the other cut ; they are tied up in bunches ; each bunch ought to con- 
tain 100 strings, and each string 100 beads, but they are generally somewhat 
deficient in number. They should be chosen of an equal size, and of a 
beautiful pearly appearance. The fish-counters are cut of various shapes, 
round, oval, and oblong, tod are put up to sale in sets, each containing 
1 40 pieces. They are sometimes brought as an article of trade, but the 
demand is very limited. 

Mrrsir, {Meshk,, Hind, and Pers.) — This very strong scented substance 
is found under the belly of an animal called by some a goat, by others a 
ileer, and is brought from China in round thin bladders, generally about 
the size of a walnut, covered with short browndmirs well filled, and without 
juy appearance of having been opened. The name of the animal in Thibet, 
Irom wlience the musk is chiefly obtained, is Kustoora. The musk itself is 
a dry, light, friable substance, of a dark colour, with a purple tinge : its 
tawSte is somewhat bitter, and its smell too strong to be agreeable in any 
ipumtity. It is met witli in grains, which feel unctuous, smooth, and soft, 
and are easily crunibled between tlie fingers. This drug should be chosen 
of a very strong scent, in tlie dry and sound natural bags of the animal, 
not in the factitious ones made of skins sewed together, which may be dis- 
lirigiiislied by the ck)seness and length of the hair on the latter kind oi’ bags, 
tlie^e factitious ones having more and longer hair than the genuine, and 
that generally of a paler colour. A small quantity of musk macerated for 
a few days in rectified spirits of wine, imparts a deep colour, and a strong 
ini})regnati()n to the spirit. This tincture of itself discovers but little smell ; 
hut on dilution it manilcsts Uie full fragrance of the musk; a drop or two 
communicating to a quart of wine or w’^atery liquors a rich musky scent, 
rhe quantity of liquor which may thus be flavoured’ by a certain known 
proportion of musk, appears to be the best criterion of the genuineness and 
goodness of this commodity. 

Ffiw drugs are more liable to sophistication than musk. It is adul- 
terated on the spot with tlie animars blood, which ac;quires so strong a scent 
alter drying among the musk, that it may pass alone on the unsiispicions 
lor real musk. This fraud may be discovered f)y the largeness of the lumps 
or clots, as the blood dries to a harder and firmer substancelhan the genuine 
musk. It is sometimes mixed with, a dark cx>loured friable earth f this 
appears to the touch of a moie crumbly texture, and harder as well as 
heavier than genuine musk ; but this deception is best discovered by biUTiing 
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a small quantity, in which case musk adulterated in this manner leaves a 
large and heavy remainder ; the genuine, or even that mixed with blood, 
either evaporates, or leaves only a few white ashes. The best musk, when 
chewed, and rubbed with a knife on paper, looks bright, yellowish, smooth, 
and free from grittiness. That which appears to have been opened, or whicli 
feels very heavy and hard, should be rejected. 20 Cwt. are allowed to 
a ton. 

MtJsK Seed are flat, .kidney-shaped, striated seeds, about the size of a 
large pin’s head, of a greyish or brownish colour on the otitside, and white 
within, produced by a shrubby plant, a native of India and China. These 
seeds have a fragrant smell, approaching to that of musk, and a slight aro- 
matic bitterish taste. Chuse such as appear new, plump, dry, and well- 
scented, rejecting those which are black and musty, 16 Cw t. of musk-seed 
are allowed to a ton. 

Nankeens. — There are' two kinds of nankeen cloth brought from 
China, the broad and the narrow ; the former is what is commonly called 
the Company^ nankeen, and is the sort best suited to the home consump- 
tion ; tlie finer they are, the more they are esteemed : the narrow arc com- 
paratively of small value. 

Onyx. — The onyx is so called from its likeness to the colour of the 
nail of a man’s hand* It is seldom transparent, and, generally consists of 
a mixture of black and white colours, which are quite distinct f rom each 
other. The horny colour is often marked with whitish veins or zones, 
somewhat resembling an eye. The kinds of onyx arc distinguished either 
from the places where they are found, or from their different colours. 
The Arabian onyx is black with white zones, and a variety of other co- 
lours. When the white zone is carving, any figure is placed at the top, 
and the .black serves for a ground; it is then called a cameo by the 
jewellers, as if it was. a distinct gem; when it is white, it is called a 
chalcedony. Some are quite black, others are tinged with yellow, whitish, 
blueish, and horn colours, mixed in an agreeable manner. They have all 
zones or streaks, which distinguish one colour from another. The onyx 
is sometimes found of considerable size, and is much esteemed in some 
of the eastern countries, more particularly in China. 

Opal. — This gem is commonly found in detached pieces, in an en- 
velope of a different kind of stone, from the size of a pin’s head to that 
of a walnut. Beautiful opals of this last size are extremely rare, so that 
it is*; difficult to find an opal sufficiently large and perfect to be comjfietely 
possessed of all its beauties. This renders it difficult to determine its 
value: it is, however, considered that a beautiful oriental opal is wortli 
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double the price of a sapphire of the same size. There are three prin- 
cipal species. The opal of Nonnius. This appears olive-coloured by 
reflection, hut when held between the eye and the light, is found to be 
transparent, and of a beautiful ruby colour. The white opal has its 
ground of a white glass-like complexion, from whence green, yellow, blue- 
ish, and purple rays are thrown out; but when held against the light, 
appears of a reddish, or rather flame colour. The blueish and semi- 
transparent opal is less valuable than the others, on account of its being 
more easily imitated by art. 

Opals are to be met with in several parts of India, and at Palem- 
bang on Sumatra; but great caution is requisite in purchasing, as the 
natives are very expert in imitating them. 

OsTEicH FEATHEtts.~The feathers of the ostrich are divided into 
loose silky filaments. The long white plumes of the tail and wings have 
always been highly esteemed. The feathers most admired are those which 
are plucked from the animal while alive, and are known by. this property, 
that the quill contains a moist substance, whilst those which are pulled 
lifter death, are dry, light, and liable to worms. 

The short feathers are most esteemed for female dresses. Those 
from the Cape of Good Hope are not considered so good as those from 
Barbary ; they arc of a better colour, but not so perfect in the flue or 
feather, and run thin and ugly. The best are of a buifisb tinge; the 
grey and coloured are used for dying. The stalks of the large feathers 
are heavy, and the edges of the feather broken and hairy ; these are of 
little value, and should be rejected. 

Paddy-Bird Feathers somewhat resemble Uiose of the ostrich, but 
are much finer; they are of a cream colour, and should be chosen with 
their tops not broken, the sides or flue perfect, and the stem not bent ; the 
larger they are, the more esteemed. 

Quicksilver, {Para^ Hind., Parada^^ San.), or mercury, is sometimes 
found in the earth in a fl.uid form, and is then called virgin mercury. The 
principal mines are in Hungary and Spain. A quantity is also produced 
at China, from whence it was formerly imported into Europe, but of late? 
years it has been sent from Europe to China. 

The best quicksilver is of a shining silver colour, very fluid, appearing 
to the eye like melted lead, or tin. The folloMnng are the best modes of 
ascertaining its goodness :~Put a little into a silver spoon over a gentle fire ; 
if it is good, it will evaporate without leaving any impurity behind ; Hbut if 
bad and drossy, the spoon will remain black. When strained through a 
piece of leather, if good, it will leave no impurities behind, and be white. 
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running clear and beautilUl. That which is of* a livid colour, and doe? 
not readily separate into globules, or which has the appearance of a pellicle 
on its surface, from dust or greasiness, after being strained through leather, 
should be rejected. 

20 Cwt. of quicksilver are allowed to a ton. 

Rhubaub (Kemnd Chini, Hind.) is an oblong tapering root of the 
Rhciim Palmatum^ cultivated in China, likewise in the Russian dominions 
in Tartarv : the latter is called Turkey rhubarb, because it formerly came 
to us from Turkey, but may more properly be called Russian or Tar- 
tarian rhubarb. That imported from China is in pieces of 4, 5, or 0 
inches in length, and S or 4 in diameter at the top; it is of a smooth 
even surface, moderately heavy, but not hard ; externally of a yellow 
colour, with an admixture of brown; internally variegated with lively 
reddish streaks, forming a marbled appearance when cut. The yellow 
is the ground colour, and the red is disposc^d in short irregular veins, 
much in the manner of nutmegs. The Chinese are very careful in their 
method of drying it. They take up the root only in winter, or early 
in the spring, before the leaves begin to appear; they cut it into such 
pieces as they think proper, and lay it oti a table in a shady place, 
turning it (Hice or twice a day for two or three days; after this they 
string the pieces on a cord, at a distance from each other, and hang them 
up in a shady place,* that Aey nifty dry leisurely. It is by tliis manage- 
ment the rhubarb is rendered so firm and solid as we find it ; for if it wim-c 
hung up to dry at once in a warm airy place, it would become light and 
sj)oiigy. They say also, that if the root be taken up in the summer, it is 
not only light and of little value, but that it has nothing of the n tldisl) 
marbling, wdiich is one of the great characters of its goodness. Sometime^; 
the root is cut down tlie middle, and afterwards divided into pieces of 4 or 
5 inches in length, which appear flat, and dry better than the round. For 
some time past fiat rhubarb has sold considerably better than round of the 
same goodness, 

Rhubarb is not so often adulterated as damaged. To be good, it 
should be particularly dry and sound ; if it be wet or rotten, it is worthless. 
Bydong keeping, it frequently grows mouldy and worm-eaten, and some- 
times the worm-holes are filled with mixture^, and the outside of tin* 
damaged pieces coloured with the powder of fine rhubarb, or some cheaper 
materials. The marks of the goodness of rhubarb are, the liveliness of its 
colouf when cut ; its being firm and solid, but not flinty or hard ; its beiiig 
easily pulverable, and appearing, when powdered, of a fine bright yellow 
colour; its imparting to the spittle, on being chewed, a deep saffron tinge; 
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its not proving slimy or mucilaginous in the mouth* Its taste is sub-acrid, 
bitterish, and somewhat styptic, and its smell slightly aromatic. Those 
pieces which aj)i)ear green or black, when broken through the middle, should 
be rejected. 8 Cwt* of rhubarb are allowed to a ton. 

Sea-^Weeo* — Some species of sea-weed are much esteemed in China. 
The fucus mcckarinus is oi considerable breadth as well as length; wlien 
cleansed from sand, salt, and other impurities, and dried, it is used on several 
occasions ; it is sometimes eaten boiled, and at other times raw, when it is 
scraj)ed till it is white, and cut into small slips about the breadth of a 
nail, and 2 incites long. Some- kinds of greenish and brownish sea-weed, 
which are naturally tough, are well washed, cleansed from sand and other 
impurities, then cut into small pieces, formed into little cakes* and eaten 
without any other preparation. 

' Shki.i.s. — The most beautiful shells we are acquainted with, come from 
the East Indies, China, and the Red Sea. Amboyna supplies the most beau- 
tiful sf)ecimens of the cabbage-shell, the ducal mantle, a great variety ol 
beautiful muscles, wreathed shells, trumpet shells, and that called the 
.Ethiopian crown in its greatest perfection. Tim dolia are also found 
there in great beauty. Many elegant snails and screw-shells are also brought 
from thence, and finally the serapion and spider shells. The MakUve and 
Philippine Islands, Bengal, and the Malabar Coast abound witlrthe most 
elegant of all the species of snails, and furnish many other kinds of shells in 
great abundance and perfection. China abounds in the finest specimens of 
porcelain shells, and has also a great variety of beautiful snails. Japan 
furnishes the thicker and larger bivalves. The east coast of Africa is very 
rich in shells ; hero are found a great variety of the large procelains, many 
ol‘ them of great beauty, and all the species of nautilus, many of whicli 
are very beautiful. The Red Sea is, beyond all other parts of the world, 
abundant in shells ; scarcely any kind is wanting there ; but what we princi- 
pally have from thence are the purpurae, porcelain, and sea-eggs. 

In collecting shells it is most advisable, wdiencver it can be done, to get 
those which have in them the living animals, because the shells arc then ob- 
tained in their natural beauty, and the full glow of their colours ; for when 
tliey have been much exposed to the sun, their colours fade, and they 
arc liable to other accidents thatinjure them. To kill the fish, it is recom- 
mended to give them a quick dip in boiling water; and when they arc 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned. 

Shells are subject to several imperfections, some of which are nathral, 
and others accidental ; . the natural defects are the effect of age, or sickness 
in the fish. The greatest mischief happens to shells by the fish dying in 
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them. The curious pretend to be alwaysable to distinguish a sliell taken up 
with the fish alive, from one found on the shores ; they call the first a living, 
the second a dead shell ; and say that the colours are always much 1 ainter in 
the dead shells. When the shells have laid long, dead on the shores, they 
are subject to many injuries, of which the being eaten by sea-worms is not 
the least ; age renders the finest shells livid or dead in their colours. Besides 
the imperfections arising from age and sickness in the fish, shells are subject 
to other deformities, such as morbid cavities, or proturberances in parts 
where there should be none. When the shell is valuable, these faults may 
be hid, and much added to the beauty of the specimen, without at all 
injuring it as an object of natural history, A shell that, has a smootli 
surface, and a natural dull polish, need only to be rubbed with the hand, or 
with a piece of chamois leather, with some fine rotton-stone, and it will 
become of a perfectly bright and fine polish. 

Silks, wrought. — China wrought silks are of numerous sorts,cheap and 
good. In chusing them, care should be taken that they are received dry, 
or else they will mildew and spoil, as they are sold by weight, and are often 
damped to make them heavier. The fineness and price are generally agreed 
upon by muster. They should not have too much gum or congee in them, 
which increases their weight, and makes the silk lie close, whereby the 
fineness of it is not so well seen, and it always mildews them. A fine limber 
.silk, clear of knots, knobs, and uneven threads, fine and glossy on the back, 
as well as on the right side, is* the best. The pieces should be unrolled and 
measured, as they will sometimes want a yard or two in length, and be of 
two or three different colours. 

Tlie tonnage of different sorts of silks is calculated as follows : — 

Taflaties of all sorts 38 covids long, equal to 15 yards, 2 covids, S punts 
broad, is equal to ^ yard, of which 609 pieces make a ton. Of gorgoroons, 
paduasoys, poisees of all .sorts, goshees, and bed damasks, 18 yards long, 
and 2 covids broad, equal to J of a yard; of these 59S pieces make a ton. 

Handkerchiefs 40 covids long and 2 broad, equal to f of a yard ; of 
these, 666 pieces make a ton. 

Ditto, 44 ditto, equal to yards, and 2 covids 2 punts broad, equal 
to ^ of a yard ; of these 454 pieces make a ton. 

Silk, raw. — ‘China may be said to be the country of silk, of which it 
seems to be an inexhaustible source. It furnishes large quantities to the 
neighbouring nations and to Europe, and also clothing for the greater part 
of khe inhabitants ; there are very few, except the lowest orders, but what 
are clad in silk garments. 

The silk produced in China is of various qualities ; the best is from 
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Nankin. What is- usually imported, is of excellent staple, and answers many 
purposes for which Italian silks are used. In purchasing China raw-silk, 
considerable care is requisite in examining it, and the following should be 
particularl}» attended to. 

The colour should be a beautiful pure white, not the cream-coloured 
white, and be free from any discoloured tlireads ; the threads are rather 
uneven compared with the Italian silks. If it is rough to the touch, it is a 
bad sign, and it should be rejected. The Chinese often mix their silk with a 
good deal of ordinary in the middle of the skeins ; so that great pains must 
be taken in the opening and examination, and regard must be had to the 
double bands they tie the bundles up with ; these bands should not exceed a 
tale Weight. Particular regard must be had that the silk is perfectly dry, 
otherwise there will be a considerable deficiency in weight, independent of 
its becoming discoloured and damaged on the voyage. The Chinese are apt 
to sell silk which has been previously kept in a damp place, with a view of 
increasing its weight. That which is gouty and uneven, or appears 
stijSTened with gum, should be rejected. 

Soy is prepared in China and Japan, from a particidar species of 
Dolicho-s^ or bean, in the fallowing manner the t)eans are boiled till they 
become rather soft, to which an equal quantity of wheat or barley is added, 
and set in a warm place to ferment ; the same quantity of salt is then put to 
the mixture, and three parts as much water added to it. After being pro- 
perly mixed, it is left to stand, well covered, for two or three months ; it is 
then pressed, and strained off, and kept in wooden vessels. Some places 
produce better soy than others, but exclusively of that, it grows better and 
clearer through age ; its colour is invariably brown. Japan soy is esteemed 
superior to the Chinese, and is an article of trade from thence to Batavia. 
TJie Dutch, in order to preserve the best sort, and prevent its fermenting, 
boil it up, and afterwards draw it off into bottles, which are then well corked 
and sealed. 

Soy wshould be chosen of a good flavour, not too salt or too sweet, of a 
good thick consistence, of a dark brown colour, and clear ; when shaken in 
a glass, it should leave a coat on the surface, of a bright yellowish brown 
colour; if it does not, it is an inferior kind, and should be rejected. 

252 gallons of soy are allowed to a ton. 

Sugae-Candy is an article of f|^de from China to the British settle- 
ments, and should be chosen white, diy, clean, and transparent. It is 
generally packed up in tubs, each containing a pecul. The best is frq<n 
Chinchew, and is as white and clear as crystal. Powder sugar is also an 
article of trade from China to India. 

I i 
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Tea.— T he dried leaves of the tea-plant, which grows in China and 
Japan, are a commodity which about a hundred and fifty years ago was 
scarcely known as an article of trade ; it is now in common use throughout 
the British dominions, and in most parts of Europe and America. 

The Chinese all agree that there is but one sort or species of the tea- 
tree, and that the differences in tea arise from the mode of curing, and the 
difference of seasons when gathered. The tea-tree is an evergreen, and 
grows to the height of five or six feet ; the leaves, when full grown, are 
about an inch and a half long, narrow, indented, and tapering to a point 
like those of the sweet briar, of a dark green colour, glossy, and of a firm 
texture, veined on the under side, flattish, and channelled above ; the root 
is like that of a peach-tree, and its flowers resemble those of the white wild 
rose, and are followed by a pod about the size of a filbert, containing two or 
three grains of seed, which are wrinkled, and very unpleasant to the palate. 
The stem spreads into many irregular branches, inclining to an ash colour, 
but reddish towards the ends ; the wood is Sard, of a whitish green colour, 
and the bark is of a greenish colour, with a bitter, nauseous, and astringent 
taste. The leaves are not fit for being plucked till the shrub is three years 
old ; in seven years it risfis to about 6 feet ; it is then cut down to the stem, 
and this produces a new crop of fresh shoots the following year, every one of 
wrhich bears nearly as many leaves as a whole slirub. Sometimes the plants 
are not cut down till they are ten years old. The trees are not manured, 
but the ground is kept clean, and free from weeds. The tea is not always 
gathered by the single leaf, but often by sprigs, and in general by men, thougli 
women and children gather it It jb gathered fi<tom morning till night, when 
the dew is on the leaves as well as when it is off. 

Teas are generally in parcels, denominated chops by the Chinese, 
consisting of from 100 to 1000 chests each, bearing the name of the grower, 
or place where grown; and they are, generally speaking, found to be of an 
equal quality throughout, although, from a variety of seasons, or some other 
cause, it is found fresher and better in one year than another. 

Teas are divided into black and green. The former are again divided 
as follow - 

Black Teas.— I. Bohea, or Voo-yee, the name of the country ; it is in 
the province of Fokien, andi very hilly ; not only the hills are planted with 
tea trees, but the rallies also : the fi^rmer are reckoned to grow the best tea. 
On them grow Congou, Pekoe, and Souchong ; in the rallies or flat parts of 
the country, Bohea. There are four or five gatherings of Bohea tea in a 
year, according to the demand there is for it, but three, or at most, four 
gatherings are reckoned proper; the others only hurt the next year’s crop. 
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Of souchong there can be but one gathering, which is of the first and youngest 
leaves ; all others make inferior tea. 

The first gathering is called tow-tchune, and is from about the middle 
of April to the end of May, and the leaves are reckoned fat and oily. The 
second gathering is called eurl, or gee-tchune, and is from about the middle 
of June to the middle of July ; these leaves are less fat or oily. The third 
gathering is called san-tchune, and is from the beginning of August to 
the end of September ; these leaves ai'e scarcely at aU fat or oily, yet they 
look young. 

The following is the method of curing Bohca: — 

When the leaves are gathered, they are puf . into large flat baskets to 
dry, and these are put upon shelves or planks in the air or wind, or in the 
sun, if not too intense, from morning until noon, at which time tlie leaves 
begin to throw out a smell ; then they are tatched. This is done by throw- 
ing each time about half a catty of leaves into the tatche, which is a flat pan 
of cast iron, and stirring them quick with the hand twice, tlite tatche being 
very hot ; they are then taken out, and again put into the large flat baskets, 
and rubbed by men’s hands to roll them, after which they are tatched in 
larger quantities, and over a slower fire, and then put into baskets over a 
charcoal fire, as it is practised on some occasions in Canton. When the 
tea is fired enough, which a person of skill directs, it is spread on a table, 
and picked or separated from the too large leaves, and those that are unrolled, 
yellow, broken, or bad. , ^ 

Bohea tea is never imported by individuals ; formerly it was about 
e (C-sixth of the whole of the Company’s imports ; but at present its 
quantity is less than half that proportion. Being a common tea, it is 
not so carefully examined as the better sorts. The best is of a small 
blackish leaf, and dusty, to the smell somewhat resemblifig burnt hay ; of a 
rough and brackish taste, and it should be crisp. Reject those w hich are 
yellow, or though good in appearance, smell faint and disagreeable. 

Tiic chops or parcels of Bohea teas have no names or distinguishing 
characters. 

II. Cong:)U, or Cong-foo, great or much care, or trouble in the making, 
or gathering the leaves. This tea ls tatched twice, though some say both it 
and Souchong are not tatched, but <^ly fired two or three times : the latter 
is most probable, and yet the former may be true ; for as tatching seems to 
give the green colour to the leaves, so we may observe something of that 
greenness in the leaves of Congou and Souchong teas. It h iurther stated 
that the leaves of Souchong, Congou, Hyson, and fine Singlo teas are beat 
ivith flat sticks or bamboos, after they have been withered by the sun or air, 

Ii2 
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and have acquired toughness enough to keep them from breaking, to force 
out of them a raw or harsh smell. 

The trade in London make three sorts of Congou teas, Congou, 
Campoi Congou, and Aiikay Congou. The following are directions for 
chusing them 

CoNGotT is a superior kind of Bohea, larger leaf, and less dusty. It 
should be chosen of a fresh smell, the taste less strong than that of Bohea, 
to feel crisp, and be easily crumbled : those Congous which run broken and 
dirty, of a heated smell, and faint unpleasant taste, should be rejected. This 
tea does not yield so high a colour on infusion as Bohea ; the leaves are some- 
times of a greyish hue, an<f pften black. 

Campoi Congou is a superior kind of Congou, from which it varies 
very little in appearance, taste, or smell, except that it is fresher and of a 
cleaner flavour, more resembling Souchong. 

Axkay Congou, so called from the country that produces it, about 
twenty-four days’ journey from Canton, is the tea-tree from the Bohea 
country propagated at Ankay. When gathered, the leaves are put into flat 
baskets to dry, like the Bohea ; they are then talched, and afterwards rubbed 
with hands and feet to roll them, then put in the sun to dry. If this tea is 
intended for Europeans, it is packed \n large baskets, and those arc heated 
by a charcoal fire in a hot-house, as it is often practised in Canton. The 
worst sort of Ankay is not tatched, but Ankay Congou, as it is called, is 
cured with ca^e ; this sort is generally packed in small chests ; there is also 
Ankay Pekoe, but the smell of all these teas is much inferior to those of the 
Bohea country ; however, Ankay Congou of the first sort is generally dearer 
at Canton than Bohea* This tea is often mixed with the leaves of other 
trees, but there are only two or three trees whose leaves will answer the 
purpose ; and they may be known when opened by hot water, as they are 
not indented as tea leaves are; otlierwise, from the resemblance, it is difficult 
to distinguish them. 

This tea is sometimes taken by the commanders and officers in exchange 
' for such part of their investments as cannot be disposed of by a direct sale, 
and has at Canton a very high flavour ; but it flies off in the course of* the 
voyage. The leaf is small and wiry, of a burnt smell. Not being much 
esteemed In London, it should be rej^ted if it possibly can, and any other 
tea taken instead of it. 

The following are a few of the numerous chops of Congou teas brought 
to the Canton market, with the number of chests usually contained in a 
chop, and a description of their quality, according to the technical terms 
of tiie trade. 
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Chtats, 

Wa Clninn. . , . ll«*J9 middling*, blackish Icafl 
Yock Clionn ..1107 ditto, ditto. 

CheemClmnu. .1200 ditto, ditto. 

Uu Chunn . . . .1194 b«t middling, largish leaf. 
Quoiig Tay . . 000 ditto, small blackish leaf, 
Quoug Fat . . , .1000 ditto, rather blackish leaf. 
Q.uong Tack . .1000 ditto, small blackish leaf. 

Ee Kee 1000 but middling* clean. 

Ee Hop 1000 ditto, blackish leaf. 

Eee King . . . .1000 but middling. 

Eee Mee .... 1000 ditto* 


Chests* 

Hock Hung. . * . 500 mid. rather blackish leaf. 

Heeh Ke 000 ditto, clean blackish leaf. 

Ee Chunn .... 1005 ditto, strong. 

Yoon Chunn . . 1009 ditto, blackisli leaf. 

King Woe . . . .1004 ditto, largish leaf. 

Ka Kee ...... 1010 rather strong, blackish leaf. 

Quong Low. . . .1000 flavour inclining to Pekoe. 

Eee Mow 1000 rather blackish leaf. 

Eee Yock 950 ditto, ditto. 

Kee Chunn .... 700 strong blackish leaf. 

Sing Kee 698 middling, blackish leaf. 


III. Souchong, or Se-ow-chong,^ small good thing, is made from the 
leaves of trees three years old, and where the soil is very good, of older 
leaves ; when not so good, Congou is made. Of true Souchong tea very 
little is produced; the value of it on the spot is to 2 tales per catty. 
What is sold to Europeans for Souchong, is only the first sort of Congou ; 
and the Congou they buy, is only the first sort of Bohea. Upon a hill 
planted with tea-trees, one only may produce leaves good enough to be called 
Souchong, and of these only the best and youngest are taken ; the others 
make Congous of the several kinds, and Bohea. 

The trade in London distinguish tlie following species of Souchong. 
Souchong, or what is commonly called so. This tea should be chosen 
crisp and dry, of a pleasant fragrant smell, and as free from dust as possible. 
When tried in water, the more reddish brown leaves, the better, and the 
water of a lightish brown ; it is sometimes of a high colour, and sometimes 
pale ; but the tea, if good in other respects, should not be rejected, though 
the colour is not very liigh. Such as are broken, dusty, and foul, or that 
smell old and musty, should be avoided. 

Caper Souchong. — This tea takes its name from being rolled up some- 
what resembling a caper. The leaves of this should be chosen of a fine 
black gloss, heavy, of a fresh good smell, taste full flavoured and high. On 
being infused in water, it tinges it of a bright reddish brown colour. Reject 
that which is dusty and broken, and of a faint unpleasant smell. This tea is 
not imj>ort5d by the Company, and only in small quantities by the com- 
manders and officers. „ 

Padre Souchong, or Pow-cKong,— This is a very superior kind of 
Souchong, having a finer taste, smell, and flavour ; the leaves are larger and 
of a yellowish hue, not so strongly twisted ; it is packed in papers, each con- 
taining about a quarter of a pound. This tea is smree, and difficult to be 
procured genuine ; it costs a dollar per catty at Canton, and is seldom im- 
ported except as presents, as it is not considered to keep so w^ell as the other 
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kinds of Souchong. That which is small and broken, and smells musty 
or disagreeable, should be rejected. 

Pekoe, or Pe-how, white first leaf, is made from the leaves of trees 
three years old, and from the tenderest of them, gathered just after they have 
been in bloom, when the small leaves that grow between the two first that 
have appeared, and which altogether make a sprig, are downy and white, and 
resemble young hair, or down. This tea ls esteemed superior to Souchong, 
The quantity imported into England is inconsiderable. This tea should be 
chosen with small white leaves, or flowers at the ends of the leaves ; the more 
flower it has, the more it is esteemed. It has a peculiar'flavour, and a smell 
somewhat resembling new hay; it gyeatly improves Souchong on being 
mixed with it : that which is old, small, broken, and with little flavour, 
should be rejected. 

The following are a few of the chops of Souchong teas brought to 
the Canton market, with the number of chests usually contained in a 
chop, and a description of their quality, according to the technical terms 
of the trade. 


Cimts, 

Wapoo Lan Hung SIO middling, 

Chu Kee 210 t»ut middling. 

Quong Ta;y ditto. 

Ying Tay 220 good middling, 

(.ap Tay 2815 fresh and good. 

Cliunn Fue 852 middling, 

EcKee 405 ditto. 


Chests, 

Woe Kee 454 iniddUng, * 

Mien Kee . 553 ditto. 

Ly Kee 400 good middling, 

Quong Woe 300 middling, 

Cbie Kee .204 good middling, 

Une Mee 202 ditto. 

Freequa Woeka 370 but middling. 


Green Teas are cured in the following manner. When the leaves 
are gathered, they are directly tatched, and then very much rubbed by 
men’s hands to roll them, after which they are spread to divide them, for 
the leaves In rolling are apt to stick together ; they are then tatched very 
dry, and afterwards spread on tables to be picked : this is done by girls or 
women, who, according to their skill, pick from one to four catties each 
day. Then they are tatched again, afterwards tossed in flat baskets, 
to clear them from dust ; they are then again spread upon tables, and picked, 
and then tatched for a fourth tifne, and laid in parcels, which ’^parcels are 
again tatched by ten catties at a time, and when done, put hot into baskets 
for the purpose, where they are kept till it suits the owner to pack them in 
chests or tubs ; before which the tea is again tatched, and then put hot 
into the chests or tubs, and pressed into them by the hand. When the 
tea iii^ hot, it does not break, which it is apt to do when it is cold. Singlo 
tea being more dusty than Hyson tea, is twice tossed in baskets ; Hyson only 
once. It appears that it is necessary to tatch these teas whenever they 
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contract any moisture ; so that if the seller is obliged to keep his tea any 
time, especially in damp weather, he must tatch it, to give it a ^rispness, 
before he can sell it. 

It is a common opinion that the verdure on green teas is occasioned by 
their being dried on copper ; but it does not appear, from experiments which 
have been made, that there is any foundation for it 

The trade in London divide green teas into the following sorts 

SiNGLo* — There are two gatherings of Singlo tea, the first in April and 
May, the second in J une ; each gathering is divided into three or more sorts. 
The leaves of the first are large, fine, flat, and clean ; of this sort there may 
be collected from a pecul, from 40 to 55 catties, usually 45 ; the second sort 
is picked next, and what then remains, is the third or worst sort. 

Singlo tea is seldom imported by individuals. It is of a flattish leaf. 
It should be chosen of a fresh strong flavour ; it is of a light green colour 
when chewed, and on infusion, should yield a pale amber colour, and none 
of the leaves turn brown or dark coloured; it should feel crisp and 
brittle. That which is yelloWjj of a large loose leaf, and dusty, should 
be rejected. 

Twankay, or Tunkey, is a superior kind of Singlo. It grows near the 
Hyson country, and is oflener tatched and picked than the common Singlo. 
Twankay, like other Singlo tea, is made into two or three sorts ; the best is 
sometimes sold for Hyson of an inferior growth. It should be chosen with 
the leaves well twisted or curled ; it ought also to have a burnt smell, not 
too strong, but pleasant, and on infusion, yield a paler colour than Singlo. 
That which is yellow, and the smell inclining to that of sulphur, should 
be rejected. 

This tea is only imported by the Company, and there are no particular 
chops of a superior kind. 

Hyson Skin, or Bloom Tea, has its name from being compared to the 
skin or peel of the Hyson tea, a sort of cover to it, consequeiitljinot so good. 
It consists of the largest, unhandsome, bad coloured, and uncurled leaves that 
are. picked out from the Hyson tea* 

Hyson Skin is a superior kind of green tea, of a round, knobby, bright- 
ish leaf; but great part of wdiat is imported, is of an inferior quality, of a 
yellowish open leaf, somewhat re^etqtbling Singlo, and in consequence varies 
greatly in price. It should be chosen of a fresh smell, on infusion yield 
a pale yellowish green colour, and of a delicate taste, though somewhat 
of a burnt flavour : the more it approaches to Hyson, the rnor« it is 
esteemed. 
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SopERioE Hysok SKfN.—This is a distinction made in the tea-trade, to 
divide th<^ common Hyson Skin and the Hyson. This is said to be Hyson 
tea a year or more old, which, after undergoing the process of tatching 
repeatedly, is brought to market a second time ; its appearance is much 
darker than Hyson, with less bloom on it. Its smell is somewhat musty, 
and the taste has more of that brassy flavour peculiar to green teas, without 
any of the delicate aromatic taste of good Hyson ; on infusion, the water is 
darker coloured, and with less fragrance than Hyson. 

Hyson, or He-tchune, the name of the first crop of this tea. There are 
two gatherings of it, and each gathering is distinguished into two or more 
sorts ; but as great Care is taken in gathering it, 60 catties may be chdsen 
from a pecul of it, when only 43 catties can be chosen from Single. 

Hyson tea should be chosen of a full sized grain, of a fine blooming 
appearance, very dry, and so crisp, that with a slight pressure it will crumble 
to dust : when infused in water, the leaf should open clear and smooth, 
without being broken, or appearing shrivelled, (which is one of the indica- 
tions of old tea). It should give the water a light green tinge ; the water 
shouIdMlso have an aromatic smell, with a strong pungent taste. Those 
leaves which appear of a dead yellowish green, or give the water a similar 
tinge, or rather a brownish hue, should be rejected ; likewise that which 
appears highly glazed, which occasions it to yield a darker colour to water. 

GuNrowDEE is a superior kind of Hyson. This tea should be chosen 
round, resembling small shot, with a beautiful bloom upon it, which will not 
bear the breath; it should appear of a greenish hue, with a fragrant pungent 
taste. The chest of gunpowder, which is of the same dimensions as that of 
Ply son, should weigh from 75 to 80 catties ; and the heavier it weighs, the 
better the tea is considered. Gunpowder tea is sometimes adulterated ; au 
inferior kind of tea is dyed and glazed, to bear the appearance of the finest 
tea, but which, on infusion, is very inferior in every respect. This should 
be carefully ,i»a voided, likewise that of which the leaf is open and loose, 
the face of a darker hue or bloom, and that has a brassy unpleasant 
taste. 

Chulan Hyson is il peculiar kind of Hyson-leaf, having the berries of 
a small plant, called by the Chinese Chukn, mixed with it, which gives it 
the cowslip flavour, on vfhich a^unt it is sometimes called cowslip tea. It 
should be chosen of a yellowish leaf, a fragrant and perfumed smell, and 
when infused in water, of a strong cowslip flavour. This tea is seldom im- 
ported^but as presents. 

Bah/IJ^ea is so called from the form into which it is made, being round 
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and nearly the size of a nutmeg, composed of the leaves of black tea, 
generally of the best kind, gummed together. It is sometimes brought to 
England as presents. 

Brush Tea — ^so called from the leaves being twisted into small cords, 
like packthread, about to 2 inches long; usually three of these are tied 
together at the ends by different coloured silks. These are made both of 
green and black tea, and, like the former, oiily imported as presents. 

There are many different growths of Single and Hyson teas, and also 
some difference in the manner of curing them, according to the skill or fancy 
of the curer. This occasions difference of quality in the teas, as does also 
a good or bad season ; a rainy season, for instance, makes the leaves yellow, 
and a cold season nips the trees, and makes the leaves poor. The Chinese 
at Canton also sell all sorts of old teas for new, after they have prepared 
them for tliat purpose, either by tatching or firing, and mixing them with 
new teas ; but these deceits may, upon strict inspection, be discovered ; but 
where the advice of a person resident at Canton can be obtained, it is prefer- 
able to depending on your own judgment. The taste in England should 
be the guide ; as teas, which may please the sight and palate at Canton, 
may, in the course of the voyage, Jose their flavour, and be comparatively 
of little value. ^ 

The following are a few of the chops of Hyson teas brouglit to 
the Canton market, with the number of chests usually contained in a 
chop, and a description of their quality, according to the technical terms 
of the trade — 


Chests, 

Tit’ll 104 best m market. 

Hung- 100 raid, and good mid. 

Hung lice 140 middling. 

Wuii Hec 151 ditto. 

(V>w Mow 108 niiddlrag and better. 


CkeUs* 

Cowkrag 170 middling and better. 

Mun Kee 140 ditto. 

Kliee Kee 110 ditto. 

Hioiig Chee 205 good iifiddling. 

W'o Hnug., 134 raiddliug. 


The surfat'e of* a chest of tea often carries a superior appearance to the 
middle or bottom ; it is therefore necessaiy to have some of them turned out 
In tfie Company “"s teas about five in every 100 of the black teas are turned 
out, but in greens not so many, as the exposure to the air injures the appear- 
ance of the teas. Of teas purchased from the merchants who do not belong 
to the Hong, it is necessar}^ to be very particular in examining them, as they 
arc often falsely packed 
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The following are the tares and allowances on teas at the East India 
Company's sales 

When goods are received into the Private Trade warehouses, they 
are brought to sale with all possible dispatch. In these warehouses an 
even beam is never admitted ; but in such cases a one pound weight is always 
added to the tare ; and on all packages taring 28 lbs. or upwards, one pound 
super-tare is allowed. 

Upon packages weighing 28 lbs. gross, a two ounce weight is placed 
in the scale, by way of giving a turn in favour of the trade. One pound is 
also allowed for draught on goods of the above weight, and in case of an even 
beam, one pound is deducted ^ this pound is also allowed by the Excise, 
and also the two ounce weight, which the Excise allow on tea only. 

In taxing goods, the scale in which the weights are placed, is allowed 
to preponderate. On quarter chests, if on averaging those tared, they turn 
out even pounds, no further allowance is made, unless the chest weighs gross 
84 lbs. or upwards, in which case one pound is allowed for super-tare on 
each package; but if there be a fraction, the fraction wanting is only 
allowed. Thus if the average tare be 22 lbs., the allowance is 23 lbs., and it 
is the same, viz, 23 lbs., if <he average tare be 22J lbs. On half chests, if on 
averaging those tared, they turn out even pounds, a pound is allowed for 
super-tare on each package ; and inhere be a fraction, it is reckoned a pound, 
as before : thus if the average tare be 36 lbs., the allowance is 37 lbs., and if 
36 i lbs. the allowance is 38 lbs. 

On whole chests, if on averaging those tared, they turn out even 
pounds, 2 lbs, are allowed on each package for super-tare; but if there 
be a fraction, 1 lb. and the fraction wanting are allowed. Thus if the 
average tare be 66 lbs., the allowance is 68 lbs,, and it is the same if the 
average tare be 66J lbs. 

The foregoing allowances on tea are also made by the Excise, under 
which revenue, tea is now €xclu£vely placed. 

Teas are generally allotted end arranged for sale by the East India 
Company, according to the Chinese chops, which indicate them to be of one 
growth : all the Hyson teas in one mark or chop being classed in the same 
bed or parcel, which thus become almost synonymous terms : they are then 
subdivided into lots of a certain number of chests, because it is found that 
the tea in each chop is always exactly the same kind, although it may happen 
to be Bather fresher and better in one year than in another. The number of 
tests in a lot are usually 
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Sohea 3 chests. 

Congou 5 ditto* 

Souchong 4 ditto* 

Singlo 6 ditto. 


Twankay 6 chests. 

Hyson Skin*.^v..^^ 6 ditto. 
Hyson (> ditto. 

Gunpowder..^^..^^^^ 2 or 3 ditto* 


The following are the brokers’ marks on teas, and their explanation 

M 

Musty and mouldy. 

r 

Good. 

m 

Musty. 

h 

Very good. 

/' 

Barely swxei. 

+ 

Fine. 

/ 

Ordinary. 

P 

Plundered. . 

/. 

Middling. 

D 

Damage taken off. 

IL 

Good middling. 

T 

Tared chests. 


OVER ANY MARK. 

9 

Better face than the common 

w ^ 

Woody. 


run of the sort. 

OS 

Odd smell. 

h 

Heated. 

d 

Dusty. 

h 

Blooms. 

bt 

Little burnt. 

L 

Large Leaf. 

hb 

High burnt. 

sm 

Small Leaf. 

smo 

Smokey. 

SL 

Singlo Leaf. j 

a 

Signifies half a degree better 

f 

Flaggy. 1 

sh 

Shippy. 


The brokers’ charge on managing Private Trade teas at the sale is 
generally half per cent. 

The quantities and prices of tea sold by the East India Company in 
1822, and 1823, were as follows : — 



1822. 

1823. 


Quant. Sold. 

Aver. Price. 

Quant Sold. 

Aver. Price. 


lbs. 

£ s. d. 

lbs. 

£ s. d. 


2419031 

0 2 5| 

1904435 

0 2 4| 

f 'ongou 

18569269 

0 2 8 

18681884 

0 2 71 

Campoi 

196729 

0 3 6| 

408769 

0 3 6 

Souchong 

1405050 

0 3 If 

1285230 

0 3 6i 

I ekoe 

44757 

0 5 3 

46005 

0 5 31 

X wankay 

4161146 

0 3 4 

4158355 

0 3 5 

Hyson Skin .... 

221693 

0 3 3i 

319425 

0 3 4i‘ 


832834 

0 4 3i j 

916846 

0 4 4 
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TURMERIC.~A small root, of the Curcuma Longd (Haldiy Hind. 
Haridariy San.) of an oblong form, usually met with in pieces of from half 
an inch, to an inch or two in length, and about an inch in circumference. 
Its surface is uneven and knotty, and the longer pieces are seldom straight. 
It is not easily cut through with a knife ; heavy, hard to break, and of a 
glossy smooth surface when it is cut through. Its external 4;olour is a 
whitish pale grey, with a faint yellowish tinge ; internally, when broken, it 
is a fine bright, pale, unmixed yellow, when the root is fresh ; by keeping, 
it becomes reddish, and at length is much like saffron in the cake. It speedily 
gives a fine yellow tinge to water, and the same colour to the spittle when 
chewed. It is easily powdered in the mortar; and according to its age, 
makes either a yellow, an orange coloured, or a reddish powder. It has a kind 
of aromatic gingerJike smell, and a warm, bitterish, disagreeable taste. 
Turmeric should be fresh, thick, heavy, and hard to be broken. This root is 
produced in China and Bengal;* but the former is most^ valuable. Casks or 
cases are preferable to bags for packing, as the least damp depreciates its 
value. The ton, for freight, is 16 Cwt. 

Turquoise, commonly called Turkey stone, is hard, opaque, and of a 
beautiful pale blue colour ; it is of two kinds, the oriental and the occidental; 
they ^re found in the East Indies, Persia, and Germany. In Persia it 
adheres to blackish stones, and is very common, but it seldom exceeds the 
size of a hazel-nut. Those of the East Indies differ in their colour ; for 
such as are said to be of the old rock, always preserve the same colour ; but 
those of the new rock are greener. This stone is in so much esteem amongst 
the Turks, that those of the superior ranks are seldom without one. It is 
generally valued in proportion to the brightness of the colour. Those that 
are of the size of a hazel-nut, are of a fine sky blue without any blackish 
veins, but the lesser sort are not so good ; those that have blackish veins, 
or are inclinable to greenish, or to the colour of milk, are of little value. 

Tutenague is a white metallic compound, somewhat like tin ; the best 
is bard, compact, and heavy, very sonorous when struck, and pure and 
brilliant when broken. It is an article of considerable trade from China to 
various parts of India, in manufactured articles, and in blocks. Tutenague 
should be chosen of a blueish white colour, considerably brighter than the 
best lead, of a close grain, and free from dross and impurities. 

20 Cwt. of tutenague are reckoned to .a ton. 

Varnish is prepared from a tree that grows plentifully in Japan and 
Chiiia. It is procured by wounding the stems of the trees when three years 
old. When first taken, it is of a lightish colour, and of the consistence of 
cream, but grows thicker and blacker on being exposed to the air. It is of 
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so transparent a nature, that when it is laid pure and unmixed upon boxes, 
and other pieces of furniture, every vein may be clearly seen. For the 
most part a *dark ground is spread underneath ; it hardens to a transparency, 
will not endure any blows, but flies and cracks almost like glass, though it 
will !-tand boiling water without receiving any damage. It is an article of 
trade with the Chinese, but is not imported into Europe. 

Vermilion is prepared from Cinnabar, and is imported from China 
in the Ibrrn of powder, which should be chosen of a deep cochineal red, 
approaching to the grcyisli hue on steel, and leaving a most beautiful red 
on while paper. Reject that which is of a yellowish red, mixed with sandy 
matter, or otherwise impure. 20 Cwt. are allowed to a ton. 

Ultramarine is prepared from Lapis I.azuli, by a very peculiar pro- 
i‘ess ; when genuine, it is an extremely bright blue colour, somewliat trans- 
parcnit both in and out of water. Ultramarine should be chosen of the 
most beautiful blue, well-ground, and not gritty. To ascertain if it be 
genuine, beat a little ol'it rod hot on an iron ; if its colour be not changed, 
it is good ; if it be adulterated, there will be dark-coloured spots in it. Its 
])rincipal use is in painting. It is imported from China occasionally. 

Unicorks*' Horns. — What is commonly called the uniconf.s horn is 
tlu' liorn of‘ the narvaul, or sea unicorn. They are from 5 to 7 feet long, 
some more ; very sharp j)ointed, running taper all along, twisted or w reatbed, 
of the colour of ivory, but of a much closer and finer grain, and very white 
within. The larger and whiter they are, the more they are esteemed. 

Wanghep:s, sometimes called Japan cancs, should be chosen 
pliable, tough, round, and taper, the knots at a regular distance from 
each other, and the nearer tlie knots are to each other, the more they are 
estec‘med ; tho>e with crooked heads, if straight and regularly tapered, are 
always in rccjuest. Such as an^ dark coloured, badly glazed, and light, 
should l)e rejected. 6000 wanghees are allow^ed to a ton. 

Tiic ports to the N. E. of Caiiton which have been visited at any period 
by Europeans, are Amoy, Chinchew, the Chusan Islands, Ningpo or 
Liamjio, and Nankin. 

AMOY. — This harbour is in latitude about 24° 30' N., and is formed 
betwaxm the* I.sland of Amoy and the main. It is very safe, being sheltered 
from all winds. It was formerly frequented by Europeans; but an edict 
of the Emperor having restricted all foreigners to the port of’ Canton, it has 
not been frequented by them since that period. / 

In 1076 a ship was disp atched from England to Amoy, with a view 
f>f establisliing a factory there, in which they succeeded ; but the trade was 
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obstructed by the civil wars which then raged in China. In 1680 the 
Tartars drove the Chinese from Amoy, and destroyed the Comj)any’s 
factory, their servants escaping to Tonquin and Bantam. In 1684 the 
Tartar General permitted the factory to be re«-established. In the follow- 
ing year the Company’s Residents there observed that, having had five 
months'* experience of the nature and quality of these peogj|e, they can 
characterize them no otherwise than as devils in men’s shapes and they 
stated, that to remain exposed to the rapaciousness of the avaricious 
Governors, was considered as more detrimental than the trade would be 
beneficial.'” The factory was, however, continued, till the Emperor’s 
edict for confining the trade to Canton, compelled them to withdraw. 

CHINCHEW is in latitude about 24® 54/ N., and longitude 118° 40' 
E. The harbour and town are mtuated at the bottom of the bay on 
the western side. The harbour is covered from the bay by a point 
of land, having on it a large square pagoda. Witliin this point may be 
seen the numerous masts of the junks frequenting the port, which is a place 
of considerable trade. Here is manufactured th*^ best sugar-candy in China. 

CHUSAN. — This harbour Is in latitude about 30® 26' N., and 
longitude 121° 41' E. ; it stands near the S. W. end of the island of 
Chusan, which is about nine leagues long, and five broad^ and gives its 
name to an extensive Archipelago ; it is about three leagues from the main 
land. The harbour is very safe and convenient, where large ships may 
ride within a cable’s length of the shore. The town is about three quarters 
of a mile from the shore, surrounded with a fine stone wall, about three 
miles in circumference, mounted with 22 square bastions, placed at irregu- 
lar distances, having four great gates, on which are planted a few old iron 
guns. The houses are but meanly built. Here the Governor of the island 
resides, and about 4000 inhabitants, mostly soldiers and fishermen. 

In 1700 the English first visited Chusan, and were received in a 
frendly manner by the Governor ; but they experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining permissiem to land goods, or to trade ; and in the following year 
an order arrived from the Emperor to quit the port, which they were com- 
pelled to do, by which the Company experienced a very severe loss. 

niNgpo, or Liampo River, is nine leagues to the westward of 
Chusan. Here the English once had a factory ; but the oppressions their 
trade was subject to, compelled them to abandon it, 

< NANKIN is situated on the river Kiang, In latitude about 32° 5' N., 
and ‘longitude 119® E. ; it is a place of very great trade, being one of the 
largest cities in the Chinese empire. The river is about a mile wide at the 
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city, and is navigable for vessels of considerable burthen. The articles 
manufactured herOji^are in general very superior to tliose of the other parts 
oi’ the empire, particularly China-ware, and various kinds of silk-goods, 
the raw silk being of the best kind. 


SECTION XXIX. 

. JAPAN. 


Opposite the coast of china are many islands running in a N. E. 
direction towards the Japanese Archipelago, the principal of which are For- 
mosa, and two groups of - small islands, the Patchow and the Lieu-chew 
Islands. 

FORMOSA. — This island, called also Ty-o-van and Pa-kan, is about 
70 leagues in length, extending nearly N. N. E. and S. S. W. The S. 
part has on it a high double-peaked mountain, discernible at 20 leagues^ 
distance in clear "weather ; from this the land slopes down, terminating in 
a low projecting point, called the South Cape, or S. E. point of Formosa. 
This point is situated in latitude 21® M N., and longitude 121® 5' E. 
About 25 leagues to the N. W. is the harbour, where the Dutch had 
formerly a settlement and fort, from which they were expelled by the 
Chinese. 

Europeans are not allowed intercourse with this iJand. Some par- 
ticulars of its internal character have been lately obtained from a native at 
Batavia. 

The capital of the island is Seng Tyan-hu, where the Dutch fort 
Zelandia stood ; this place and Lo-kang are frequented by Chinese sliip- 
ping. Seng Tyan-hu is a large town, and well fortified. Besides the 
Chinese population of the island, there are tribes oC: aborigines distinct 
from each other ; some of whom are in an uncivilized state, and in con- 
stant hostility with the Chinese. The soil of the Island is describ^ as 
fertile ; the pincipal agricultural product is rice ; the next, sugar, whitsh 
is generally of a coarse quality. The tea plant is cultivated op the 
hills ; it is of the green sort, and chiefly exported to China. The greatest 
river of the island is the Howdg-he ; it passes by the fort of Chu-lo-kwan, 
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about two days'* journey from Seng TyanJm. The revenue arises from 
the customs and a land-tax; both are very moderate. A Pekin Ga- 
zette of 1819 declares the office of Governor of Formosa to be extremely 
difficult, because it produces sulphur, an ingredient of gunpowder, and 
because the people are quarrelsome. 

Trade. — The commerce of the island is confined to China. The rice 
and sugar of Ty-o-van are exchanged for teas, silks, &c. : and the number 
of junks employed is about 100 monthly. The Ty-o-vanese wishing to 
engage in the trade with Siam, Cochin-China, the islands, and Japan, must 
carry it on from the opposite harbour of Amoy. 

PATCHOW, OB EIGHT ISLANDS. — These are the westernmost 
of the two groups, being nearest to Formosa. The southernmost is in 
latitiiJe 24"" 6' N., and longitude 123'' 52' E. The E. extremity is foirned 
by T 3 ’’-pin-san, a large island, having on its N. side an extensive reef, in 
latitude 25“ 6' N., and longitude 125*^ IF E. These islands are tributary 
to the Great Lieu-chew. 

LIEU-CHEW ISLANDS.— This group extends in a N.N. E. and 
S. S. W. direction. The S, end of the largest island is in latitude 3 N., 
and longitude 128" 18' E. It is of considerable size, and well-inhabited ; 
and tlicre are a number of ju|iks which carry on a trade with Amoy and 
with Japan. 

The Lieu-chew Islands are subject to Japan, to which they pay an 
annual tribute. The inhabitants, however, arc treated in their trade like 
the Clunese frequenting Japan, and are compelled to trade only at Satzuma, 
and not to frequent any^ oilier port. The import and sale of their goods 
are also limited to a yearly sum of 125,000 tales, beyond wliieh notliing 
should be sold ; they, however, dispose of goods to a mucli larger extent, 
through the connivance of the Japonese directors of their trade. Thv goods 
imported by them into Japan, are silk and other stuffs, and various Chinese 
commodities brought in their own junks from China, some rice and other 
grain, pearl shells, and cowries. 

The visit of the British ves.sels, which carried out Lord Amherst and 
his suite to China in the year 1817, to these islands, made us better ac- 
quainted with the K-Jinners of the inhabitants, but imparted few particulars 
of commercial intelligence. 

JAPAN. — The empire of Japan consists of three large, and many 
small islands. The names of the former are Niphon, Ximo, and Xicoco. 
There are five chief maritime or trading towns in the empire — Mcaco, 
Jeddo, Osacca, Sakai, and Nangasacki : the four first are upon the gi'eat 
island Niphon, and the other on the S. W. extremity of the island Ximo. 
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NANGASACKI, the sole port in the empire into which the Dutch, 
the only European nation suffered to trade with Japan, are admitted, is 
situated near the S. W. extreme of the island Ximo, in latitude about 
32^ 48' N., and longitude ISO'^ 12' E. The harbour is about three miles 
long, and one broad ; it extends N. and S., and has a muddy bottom, where 
ships lay in five or six fathoms, within gun-shot of the factory and the 
town of Nangasaoki, at the head of the harbour. 

The island of Dezima is let by the inhabitants to the Dutch Company, 
and is considered merely as a street belonging to the town : the inhabitants 
therefore build all* the dwelling-houses, and keep them in repair. The 
island is joined to the town ^nd main land, and at low winter is separated 
from it only by a ditch ; at high water it becomes an island, which has a 
communication with the town by means of a bridge. At the entrance from 
the bridge there is a large stone pillar, upon which hang on several tables 
the Emperor’s edicts for the regulation of the Dutch trade. The size of 
this island is very inconsiderable, it being about 600 feet in length, and 
120 in breadth : it is planked in on all sides, and has two gates, the one 
towards the town near the bridge, and thfe other towards the water-side. 
The latter gate is opened on such days only as the Dutch ships are dis- 
charging or taking iu their cargoes ; the other is always guarded in the 
daytime by the Japanese, and locked at night. Near it also is a guard- 
house, where those that go in and out of the town are searched^ Length- 
ways upon this island are built, in fdrm of a small town, the Dutch Com- 
pany’s several storehouses, their hospital, and separate iiouses for their 
servants, two stories high, of which the upper part is inhabited, and the 
lower used as store and lumber rooms. Between these houses run two 
streets, which are intersected in the middle by another. Excepting the 
Dutch large and fire-proof storehouses, the houses are all built of wood and 
clay, covered with tiles, and having paper windows and floor-mats of straw. 
By the sea-gate Is kept in readiness every kind of apparatus for the preven- 
tion of fire, and at the other end are a pleasure and kitchen garden, and a 
large summer-house. For the purpose of keeping a vigilant eye over the 
Dutch, several Japanese officers, interpreters, and guards are kept on the 
island. There are watch-houses built in three corners of it, in which watch 
is kept during the time that the ships lie in the harbour. The interpreters 
have a large house on the island, called their College ; there is also another 
house for the Ottonas, or reporting officers, whose business it is to take 
notice of every occurrence that arises on the island, and to inform jftie 
Governor of Nangasacki of it Within this small compass the Dutch are 
compeUed to pass their time during their stay in Japan. 

Kk 
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The town of Nangasacki is situated at the head of the harbour, and is 
destitute of walls* or fortifications. The streets are neither straight nor 
wide. Three small rivulets run through the town, which is divided into the 
inner and outer town, the former of which contains 26, and the latter 01 
streets, in none of w^hich strangers are suffered to dwell ; they have parti- 
cular suburbs allowed to them, where they are narrowly watched. The 
houses are low and mean, though well inhabited, containing merchants and 
artificers. 

TRADE,~The only people allowed to trade at Japan are the Chinese 
and the Dutch. * 

Chinese *.The Chinese have ^most from time immemorial 

traded to Japan, and are the only people in Asia who have engaged in llu‘ 
trade, or are allowed to visit the empire. Formerly they proceeded to 
Osacca harbour, although it is very dangerous, on account of rocks and 
shoals. The Portuguese shewed them the way to Nangasacki. At first 
the annual number of their vessels amounted to upwards of one hundred. 
The liberty which they then enjoyed, is at present greatly con Unacted, 
since they have been suspected* by the Japanese of favouring the Catholic 
missionaries at China, and have made attempts to introduce into Ja})an 
Catholic books printed in China. They are therefore as much suspected 
and as hardly used as the Dutch. They are also shut up in a small 
island, and strictly searched whenever they go in or come out. 

When a vessel arrives from China, all the crew are brouglif on 
shore, and all charge of the vessel is taken from them till such time as 
every thing is ready for their departure; consequently, the Japanese 
unload it entirely, and afterw’^ards bring the vessel on shore, where* at 
low water it lies quite dry. The next year it is loaded with other goods. 

The Chinese are not suffered to go to the Imperial Court, wIucIj 
saves them considerable suras in presents and expences. Tlicy are allowed 
to trade for twice as large a sum as that granted to the Dutch ; but 
as their voyages are neither so long nor so dangerous, they are obliged 
to contribute mwe largely to the town of Nangasacki, and therefore })av 
more, as far even as 60 per cent, fannagin, or flower money. 

Their merchandise is sold at three different times in the year, ami 
is brought in 70 junks. The first fair takes place in the spring, for the 
cargoes of 20 vessels ; tlie second in the summer, for the cargoc‘s <jf‘ 
vessels ; and the third in autumn, for the cargoes of the remaining 20. 
Should any more vessels arrive within the year, they are obliged to re- 
turn without being allowed to unload the least article. Althougli their 
voyages are less expensive than the Dutcli, and they are not under iljc* 
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necessity of sending an ambassador to the Emperor, nor is any director put 
over their commerce, but interpreters, a guard, and supervisors are ap- 
pointed to them, the same as the Dutch ; yet, on account of the greater 
value per cent, deducted from their merchandise, their profits are less than 
tliose of the Dutch : and as they are no longer allowed to carry away any 
specie, they are obliged to purchase Japanese commodities for exportatu»n, 
such as copper, lackered ware, Sz:c. many of which are produced in their 
own country. 

When their vessels are loaded, and ready for sailing, they are con- 
ducted by a number of Japanese guard-ships, not only out of the harbour, 
but likewise a great way out to sea, in order to prevent their disposing to 
the smugglers of any of the unsold wares they may have been obliged 
to carry back. 

, A considerable part of the Chinese commerce is carried on w^lth Slam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China. 

Dr. Ainslie, who visited the port of Nangasacki in 1814, on a mission 
from the English Government of Java, states, that the Chinese trade is 
limited to 10 junks annually, which are fitted out from the province of 
Nankin, bringing principally sugar, with other trifling articles, and a large 
quantity of English woollens. In return 1000 peculs of bar copper are 
allotted to each junk ; the remainder of the cargo consists of lackered ware, 
dried fish, w^hale oil, &c. He adds, that the Chinese are treated in Japan 
with great indignity ; and that their intercourse is tolerated chiefly on account 
of certain drugs which are produced in China, and to which the Japanese 
are attached. 

Dutch Commerce , — The imports from Batavia consist of horax, cam- 
phire Baroos, cinnamon, cloves, coffee, elephants'’ teeth, glass-ware, iron 
bars, lead, looking-glasses, mace, musk, nutmegs, pepper, quicksilver, 
rattans, raw silk, saffron, sapan wood, soft, sugar, sugar candy, tin, tor- 
toiseshell, unicorns^ horns, and various kinds of Indian piece-goods, both 
of cotton and silk manufacture. 

The exports are chiefly copper, camphire, silks, lackered ware, and a 
few trifling articles ; but Dr. Ainslie states that they might be extended to 
a long list of teas, bees" wax, pitch, gamboge, assafeetida, cinnabar, iron, 
linseed oil, &c. He farther states, that the Dutch have greatly misrepre- 
sented the cliaracter of the people, and the difficulties encountered in trading 
with Japan, He considers the Japanese to be entirely free from any pre- 
judices which would interfere with a free and unrestricted intercourse*w'ith 
Europeans ; they are remarkable for frankness of manner and intelligent 
encpiiry. 


K k 2 
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It may not be superfluous to insert an account of the mode in whicli 
the Dutch conduct their commerce with Japan, as given by the accurate 
Thunberg, who visited Japan in 1775:— 

On anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, all the prayer-books 
and Bibles belonging to the sailors were collected, and put into a chest, which 
was nailed down. This chest was afterwards left under the care of the 
Japanese, till the time of our departure, when every one received his book 
again. This is done with a view to prevent the introduction of Christian or 
Roman Catholic books into the countiy« 

A muster-roll of the ship’s company, consisting of about 110 men and 
34 slaves, was made out, mentioning the age of every individual, which roll 
was given to the Japanese. The birth-place of each individual was not 
marked in the list, as they were all supposed to be Dutchmen, although 
many of them were Swedes, Danes, Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 
According to this muster-roll, the whole ship’s company is mustered im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Japanese, and afterwards every morning and 
evening of such days as the ship is either discharging or taking in her cargo, 
and when there is any intercourse between the ship and the factory. By 
these precautions the Japanese are assured that no one can either get aw ay 
without their knowledge, or remain in the factory without their leave. 

As soon as we had anchored in the harbour, and saluted the town of 
Nangasacki, there came immediately on board two Japanese superior officers 
(banjoses) and some subaltern officers, as also the interpreters and their 
attendants. The business of these banjoses was, during the whole time of 
our ship’s lying in the road, to take care that all the wares, and the people 
that went on shore, or came on board, were strictly searched ; to receive 
orders from the Governor of the town ; to sign all passports and papers w hich 
accompanied the merchandise, people, &c. ** 

After having several times fired our cannon, in saluting the Imperial 
guards, and on the arrival and departure of the Dutch principal officers, w'e 
were obliged to commit to the care of the Japanese the remainder of our 
powder, as also our ball, our weapons, and the above-mentioned chest full of 
books. For this purpose were delivered in a certain quantity of powder, 
six barrels full of ball, six muskets, and six bayonets, which we made them 
believe were all the ammunition we had remaining. All these articles are 
put into a storehouse till the sl^ip leaves ihe road, when they are faithfully 
restored by the Japanese. They have of late years had the sense to leave 
the rudders of our ships untouched, and the sails and cannon on board. They 
were likewise weary of the trouble with which the fetching them back was 
attended, and which was by no means inconsiderable. 
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The Japanese havirfg thus, as they suppose, entirely disarmed us, the 
next thing they take in hand is to muster the men, which is done every day 
on board, both morning and evening, when the vessel is discharging or taking 
in her lading. Each time the number of men that are gone on shore, is set 
down very accurately, as well as the number of the sick, and the number of 
those that remain on board. 

On all those days, when any thing is carried on board, or taken out 
of the ship, the banjoses, the interpreters, clerks, and searchers are on board 
till the evening, when they all go on shore together, and leave the Europeans 
on board to themselves. On such occasions, the flag on board tlie ship is 
always hoisted, as well as that on the factory ; and when two ships arrive 
here safe, business is transacted on board one or the other of them, by turns, 
every day. The ship^^s long-boat and pinnace were also taken into the care 
of the Japanese, so that both the people and the merchandise are carried to * 
and from the ship by the Japanese. To prevent the Dutch coming from the 
ship, or the Japanese from going to it, and trafScking, especially undercover 
of the Qight, and when no Japanese officers are on board, several large guard- 
vessels are placed round the ship, and at some distance from it ; and besides 
this, there are several small boats ordered to row every hour in the night 
round the ship, and very near it. 

A great number of labourers were ordered to attend to the discharge 
and loading of the boats, and bringing them to and from the ship, others 
being set as inspectors over them. The Dutch formerly took the liberty to 
punish and correct with blows these day-labourers, who were of the lowest 
class of people; but at present this procedure is absolutely,^ and under 
the severest penalties, forbidden by the Government, as bringing a disgrace 
upon the nation. 

When an European goes to or from the ship, either with or without 
any baggage, an officer is always attending with a permit, on which his name 
is written, his watch marked down, &c. 

“ On those days when there is nothing done towards discharging or 
loading the ship, no Japanese officers, nor any other Japanese, come on 
board, neither do any of the Dutch themselves go to or from the ship on 
such days. The gate of the island also, towards the water-side, is locked at 
this time. Should an urgent occasion require any of the officers to come on 
board of the ship, such as the Captain or the surgeon, which is signified by 
the hoisting of a flag, in such case leave must be first obtained from the 
Governor of the town ; and should this be granted, still the gate towards the 
sea-shorc is not opened, but the person to whom leave is granted, is* con- 
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ducted by interpreters and officers through a srftall part of the town to a 
little bridge, from which he is taken on board in a boat, after having gone 
through the strictest search. The banjoses and interpreters, who accom- 
pany him, do not, however, go on board the ship, but wait in their boats 
till lie has transactfed his business on board, from whence he is conducted 
back to the factory. 

“ Custom-houses are not known, either in the interior of the country or 
on its coasts, and no customs are demanded on im|M)rts or exports of goods, 
either from strangers or natives. But that no prohibited goods may be 
smuggled into the country, so close a watch is kept, and all persons that 
arrive, as well as merchandise, are so strictly searched, that the hundred eyes 
of Argus might be said to be employed on this occasion. When any 
European goes ashore, he is first searched on board, and afterwards as soon 
as he comes on shore. Both these searches are very strict ; so that not only 
travellers’* pockets are turned inside out, but the officers'* hands pass along 
their bodies and thighs. All the Japanese that go on board of ship, are in 
like manner searched, excepting only the superior orders of banjosqs. All 
articles exported or imported undergo a similar search, first on board the 
ship, and afterwards in the factory, except large chests, which are emptied 
in the factoiy, and are so narrowly examined, that they even sound the 
boards, suspecting them to be hollow. The beds are frequently ripped open, 
and the feathers turned over. Iron spikes are thrust into the butter-tubs 
and jars of sweetmeats. In the cheese a square hole is cut, in whicli part a 
thick-pointed wire is thrust into it towards every side. Nay, their suspicion 
went even a^p far, as to induce them to take an egg or two from among those 
we had brought from Batavia, and break them. The same severe conduct 
is observed when any goes from the factory to the ship, or into the town of 
Nangasacki, and from thence to the island of Dezima. Every one that 
passes, must take his watch out of his pocket, and shew it to the officers, who 
always mark it down whenever it is carried in or out. Sometimes too, 
strangers'* hats are searched. Neither money nor coin must by any means 
be brought in by private persons ; but they are laid by, and taken care of 
till the owneris departure. No letters to be sent to or from the ship sealed ; 
and if they are, they are opened, and sometimes, as well as other manuscripts, 
must be read by the interpreters. Religious books, especially if they are 
adorned wdtli cuts, are very dangerous to import; but the Europeans arc 
otherwise suffered to carry in a great number of books for their own use ; 
and the search was the less strict in this respect, as they looked into a few 
of ^em only. Latin, French, Swedisli, and German books and manuscripts 
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pass tlic more easily, as tlie interpreters do not understand them. Arms, it 
is true, are not allowed to be carried into the country ; nevertheless, we are 
as yet suffered to take our swords with m. 

The Dutch themselves are the occasion of these over-rigorous 
searches, the strictness of which has been augmetitec^jn several different 
occasions, till it has arrived at its present height,^ Numerous ai'tifices have 
been applied to the purposes of bringing goods into the factory by stealth ; 
and the interpreters, who heretofore had never been searched, used to carry 
contraband goods by degrees, and in small parcels, to the town, where they 
sold for ready money. To this may be added, the pride which some of the 
weaker-minded oificers in the Dutch service very imprudently exhibited to 
the Japanese, by ill-timed contradiction, contemptuous behaviour, scornful 
looks, and laughter, wlxich occasioned Uie Japanese in their turn to hate and 
despise them ; a hatred which is greatly increased upon observing in how 
unfriendly and unmannerly a style they usually behave to each other, and 
the ])riital treatment which the sailors under their command frequently ex- 
perience from them, together with the oaths, curses, and blows with which 
t he poor fellows are assailed by them. All these circumstances have induced 
the Japanese, from year to year, to curtail more and more the liberties of 
the Dutch merchants, and to search them more strictly than ever ; so that 
now, with all their finesse and artifice, they are hardly able to throw dust in 
the eyes of so vigilant a nation as this. 

Within the water-gate of Dezima, when any tiling is to be exported 
or imported, are seated the head and under banjoses, and interpreters, 
before whose eyes the whole undergoes a vstrict search. And that the 
Europeans may not scrape an acquaintance with the searchers, they are 
cliaiiged so often, that no opportunity is given them. 

This j)uts a stop to illicit commerce only, but not to private trade, as 
every body is at liberty to carry in whatever he can dispose of, or there is a 
demand for, and even such articles as are not allowed to be uttered for sale, 
so that it be not done secretly. The camphire of Sumatra, and ^tortoise- 
shell, private persons are not permitted to deal in, because the Company 
reserve that, traffic to themselves. The reason why private persons prefer 
the smuggling of such articles as are forbidden to be disposed of by auction 
at the public sale, is, that when wares of any kind are sold by auction, they 
do not receive ready money for them, but are obliged to take other articles 
in payment; but when the commodities can be disposed of underhand, 
they get gold coin, and are often paid twice as much as they would have 
had otherwise. 

Some years ago, when sniuggling was still in a ilourlshing state*, the 
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greater part of the contraband wares was earned by the interpreters ftom 
the factory into the town ; but sometimes they were thrown over the wall of 
Dezima, and received by boats ordered out for that purpose. Several of the 
interpreters, and Japanese, have been caught dt various times in the 
fact, and pun|shed^|ppi death. 

Smuggling has always been attended with severe punishments ; and 
even the Dutch have Tbeen very largely fined, which fine has of late been 
augmented, so that if any European is taken in the fact, he is obliged to pay 
200 catties of copper, and is banished the codntiy^ for ever. Besides this, a 
deduction of 10,000 catties of copper is made from the Company's account ; 
and if the fraud is discovered after the ship has left the harbour, the Chief 
and the Captain are fined 200 catties each. 

‘‘ The Company'‘s wares do not undergo any search at all, but are 
directly carried to the storehouse, on whicli the Japanese fix their seal; 
where they are kept till they are all sold and fetched away. 

“ The interpreters are natives of Japan, and speak with more or less 
accuracy the Dutch language. Th^ Government .permits no foreigners to 
learn their language, in order that, by means of it, they may not pick up any 
knowledge of the country ; but allow from 40 to 60 interpreters, who are to 
serve the Dutch in their factory with respect to their commerce, and on other 
occasions. These interpreters are divided into three classes. The oldest, 
who speak the Dutch language best, are called Jiead interpreters ; those who 
are less perfect, under interpreters ; and those who stand^ more in need of 
instruction, bear the denomination of apprentices, or learners. Formerly tlit 
Japanese apprentices were instructed by the Dutch themselves in their 
language ; but now they are taught by the elder interpreters. The appren- 
tices liad also, before this, liberty to come to the factory whenever they 
chose ; but now they are only suffered to come when they are on actual 
service. Tlie interpreters rise gradually and in rotation to preferments and 
emoluments, without being employed in any othear department. Their duty 
and employment consist in being present, generally one, or sometimes two of 
each class, when any affairs are transacted between the Japanese and Dutch, 
whether commercial or otherwise. They interpret either voce or in 
writing, whenever any matter is to be laid before the Governor, the officers, 
or others, whether it be a coniplaint or request. They are obliged to be 
present at all searches, as well as .those that are made on board ship, as at 
those which take place at the factory, and likewise to attend in the journey 
to Court. They were formerly allowed to go whenever they chose to the 
Dutchmen’s apartments ; but now this is prohibited, im order to prevent 
smuggling, excepting on certain occasions. They arc always accompanied 
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as well to the ships as to their College in the island of Uezima, hy several 
clerks, who take an account of every thing that is shipped or unloaded, iy*ite 
permits, and perform othei" offices of a similar nature. 

“ Kambang money, or the sums due for goods that are sold, is never 
paid in hard cash, as the carrying it out of the countries prohibited ; but 
there is an assignment made on it, and bills are drawn for such a sum as will 
be requisite for the whole year’s supply, as also for as much as will be wanted 
at the fair of the island. This kambang money is, in the common phrase of 
the country, very light, and less in value than specie, so that with th6 money 
which is thus assigned over, one is obliged to pay nearly double for every 
thing. All these kambang bills are paid at the Japanese new year only. 
Every man’s account is made out before the ship sails, and is presented and 
accepted at the College of the interpreters, after which the books are closed. 
All that is wanted after the new year, is taken up upon credit for the whole 
year ensuing. 

The 18th of February is, with the Japanese, the last day of the 
year. On this day all accounts betweeen private persons are to be closed; 
and these, as well as all other debts, to be paid. Fresh credit is afterwards 
given till the month of June, when, there must be a settlement again. 
Among the Japanese, as well as in China, in case of loans,"very high 
interest is frequently paid, from 18 to 20 per cent. I was informed that if 
a man did not take care to be paid before new year’s day, he had afterwards 
no right to demand payment on the new year. 

When the Dutch do not deal for ready money, their commerce can 
hardly be considered in any other light than that of bartar. With this 
view, a fair is kept on the island, about a fortnight before the mustering of 
the ship, and its departure for Papenberg, a small island near the entrance 
of the harbour, when certain merchants, with the consent of tlie Governor, 
and on paying a small duty, are allowed to carry their merchandise thither, 
and expose it to sale in booths erected for th&t purpose. 

The copper, the principal article of export, was brought from the 
interior and distant parts of the country, and kept in a storehouse ; and as 
soon as the ship was in part discharged, the loading it with the copper com- 
menced. This latter was weighed, and put into long wooden boxes, a 
pecul in each, in presence of the Japanese officers and interpreters, and of 
the Dutch supracargoes and writers, and afterwards conveyed by the Ja- 
panese to the bridge, in order to be put on board. On such occasions a few 
sailors always attend, to watch that the labourers do not steal it, which Acy 
will do if possible, as they can sell it to the Chinese, who pay them well 
for it. 
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When the ship is nearly laden, she is conducted to Papenberg, there 
to remain at anchor, and take in the residue of her jargo, and all the mer- 
chandise and other tilings belonging to the officers, the ship’s provisions, 
&c. A few days after, when the ship has anchored in the harbcmr, the 
Governor points oii the day when she is to sail; and this command must be 
obeyed so implicitly, tliat, were the wind ever so contrary, or even if‘ it blew 
a hard gale, the ship must depart without any excuse, or the least shadow 
of opposition. Before the ship leaves the harbour, the powder, anns, and 
the chefet of books that were taken out, are returned ; the sick from the hos- 
pital are put on board ; and wliilst she is sailing out, tlie guns are fired to 
salute tlie town and the factory, and afterwards the two imperial guards at 
tlie entrance of the harbour.’* 

Port Regulatioks, Obdebs, Sx.-— T he following are extracts from 
instructions delivered by the Japanese to the Dutch :~ 

I. Our imperial predec^sors have ordered concerning you, Dutchmen, 
that you shall have leave to come to Nangasacki, on account of the Japan 
trade, every year. Therefore, as we have commanded you hei’ctofore, you 
shall have no communication with the Portuguese. If you should have 
any, and we should come to know it, you shall be prohibited the trade to 
Japan. You shall import no Portuguese commodities on board your 
ships. 

II. If you intend not to be molested in your navigation and trade* 
to Japan, you shall notify to ws by your, ships, whatever comes to your 
knowledge of any endeavours or attempts of the Portuguese against us ; 
vve likewise expect to hear from you if the Portuguese should conquer any 
new places or countries, or convert them to the Christian sect. Whatever 
comes to your knowledge in all countries you trade to, we expect that you 
sliould notify the same to our Governors at Nangasacki. 

III. You shall take no Cliina junks bound to Japan. 

IV. In all countries you frequent with your ships, if there be any Por- 
tuguese there, you shall have no communication with them. If there be 
any countries frequented by both nations, you shall take down in writing 
the names of such countries or places, and by the Captains of the ships you 
send to Japan yearly, deliver the same to our Governors at Nangasacki. 

V. The Liquejans being subjects of Japan, you shall take none of their 
si lips or boats. 

The following are the regulations respecting the Island, or Street De- 


Women of the town, but no other women, shall be suffered to 
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II. All persons living upon charity, and beggars, shall be excluded. 

III. Nobody shall presume with any ship or boat to come withm the 
palisades of Dejziraa. Nobody shall presume with any ship or boat to pass 
under the bridge of Dezima. 

IV. No Hollander shall be permitted to come out but for weighty 
reasons. 

All the above-mentioned orders shall be punctually obeyed. 

The following are the orders to be observed during the Dutch sale at 
Dezima: — 

I. No Dutchman shall be permitted to go out without leave. 

II. Nobody shall be suflPered to come into the island before the sale 
begins, but the ordinary officers and servants. 

III. No goods whatever shall be carried out of the island before the 
sale begins. No tent, nor any Spanish wines, shall be sent out of the island 
without special licence. 

IV. No Japanese arms, nor the pictures, or representations, or puppet 
figures of any military people, shall be brought to Dezima. Pursuant to 
our often repeated strict commands, no goods whatever shall be sold pri- 
vately to the Dutch ; and no goods shall be bought of them in the same 
private way. 

V. When the time for the departure of the Dutch ships draws near, 
notice shall be given to the Magistrates and the College of Interpreters, of 
^id^at goods have been sold to the Dutch, togetlier with a written list of the 
same, that soothe sums agreed on, be paid in time, and all trouble and incon- 
venience avoided on the last days of their stay in the liarbour, 

VI. The Dutch and Portuguese interpreters who frequent the island, 
and are licensed for so doing, shall not plot, nor privately converse to- 
gether, 

VII. Nobody shall come to Dezima without ^special leave, but the 
Bugjo and the officers of the island. 

All the articles aforesaid every body is commanded duly and strictly 
to observe. 

PROinuiTED Goons. — The following is a list of prohibited goods, none 
of which the Dutch are suffered to buy, or to export from the country. 

The Emperor’s coat of arms. 

All prints, pictures, goods, or stuffs, bearing the same. 

Warlike instruments. 

Pictures and representations, printed or others, of soldiers and military 
people. 
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Pictures, &c. of any persons belonging to the Court of the ecclesias- 
tical^ or hereditary Emperor. 

Pictures or models of Japanese ships or boats. 

Maps of the empire of Japan, or any part thereof. 

Plans of towns, castles, temples, and the like. 

Puppets, or small figures) representing military men. 

Crooked knives, such as carpenter use. . 

Fino Ginu. A sort of silk stuff made^t Fino. 

Kaga Ginu. The like made at Saga.* , These are made up in long 
rolls, like the alks of Tonquin. 

Isu mu^i. Another ^rt of stuff, in l<mg rolls, made in Japan. 

All sorts of fine silken stuffs. 

All sorts of stuffs made of hemp and cotton. 

MatsofsilL 

All sorts of scimitars, and other arms made in imitation of those im- 
ported by the Dutch. 

If any foreigner or Japanese endeavours, contrary to orders, to dispose 
of any contraband goods whatsoever, and it be discovered, notice shall be 
forthwith given to the proper magistrates. If any of the accomplices dis- 
covers himself, and turns evidence, he shall have his pardon, and moreover a 
reward proportionable to the crime. Offenders found guilty upon the 
evidence of their acoompHces, shall be punished according to law. 

Duties.— -‘The levying of duties or imposts on goods is nowhere ob- 
served in Japan, except at Nangasacki, and it was formerly moderate. It 
is called fannagin or flower money, and is levied for tlie maintenance and 
advantage of the town. The duty laid upon the goods imported by the 
Dutch Company, is IS per cent., which upon the amount of the sales, pro- 
duces 45,000 tales. The goods belonging to individuals, which are sold 
after those of the Company, pay much more, and not less than 65 per cent, 
on all stuffs and goods sold by pieces, which upon 20,000 tales, brings in 

13.000 tales. Goods sold by wdight pay a duty of 70 per cent, which upon 

20.000 tales, makes 14,000 duty. The reason ^ven for the great difference 
in the duties on goods the^property of the Dutch Company, and that of in- 
dividuals, is, because private goods are brought on board the Company’s 
ships at their risk and expence, and consequently deserve less profit. 

The Ciunese, fot; the like reason, because they are not at tlie expence of 
such long and hazardous voyages as the Dutch, pay also a duty of 60 per 
cent^on all their goods, which upon the 600,000 tales, the value they are 
ij)ermittcd to sell every year, brings in a sum of 360,000 tales. Added to 
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which, the rent of the Dutch factory and houses, which is 5,580 tales, and 
that of the Chinese factory, which is 16,000 tales a year, forms a tot^ of 
453,580 tales, which^thc foreign commerce produces annually to the town of 
Nangasacki. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in tales, mace, and candarines ; 10 canda- 
rines make I mace, and 10 mace 1 tale. The Dutch reckon the tale at 
florins, equal to about 6s. 2d. The gold coins current are the new and 
old itjib, and cobangs, or kopangs ; the silver coins are the nandiogin, ita- 
ganne, and kodama. They are in general very simple, struck plain and 
unadorned, the greater part of them without any rim round the margin, 
and most of them without any determined value. For this reason they are 
always weighed by the merchants, who put their chop or stamp upon them, 
to signify that the coin is standard weight, and unadulterated. 

The new cobangs are oblong, rounded at the ends, and flat, about two 
inches long, and rather more than two inches broad, ^scarcely thicker than 
an English farthing, of a pale yellow colour ; the die on one side consists of 
several cross lines stamped, and at Imth ends there is a parallelogramical 
figure, with raised letters on it, and, besides, a moonlike figure, with a 
flower on it in relief. On the other side is a circular stamp, with raised 
letters on it, and within the margin, towards one end, two smaller sunk 
stamps with raised letters, which are difierent on each cobang ; these are 
valued at 60 mace. There are old cobangs occasionally met with, which 
are of fine gold, somewhat broader than the new. ' 

The old cobangs weigh 371 Dutch asen, or 275 English grains ; and 
the gold is said to be. 22 carats fine, which would give 44s, 7d. for the value 
of the old cobang. But the Japanese coins are reckoned at Madras only 
87 touch, which is 20|.*- carats ; this reduces the old cobang to 41s. lOd. 
The new cobangs weigh 180 grains ; the gold is about 16 carats fine, and 
the value 21s 3d. The oban is thrice the Value of the cobang. 

The itjib is called by the Dutch golden hean^ and is made of pale gold, 
of a parallelogramical figure, and flat, rather thicker than a farthing, with 
many raised letters on one side, and two figures, or flowers in relief on the 
other ; the value of this is one fourth of a cobang^ There are old itjibs 
also to be met with ; these are thicker than the new ones, and in value 22 
mace 5 candarines. 

Nandiogin is a parallelogramical flat silver coin, of twice the thickness 
of a halfpenny, one inch long, and half an inch broad, and formed of fine 
silver. The edge is stamped with stars, and within the edges are raised <Jots. 
One side is marked all over with raised letters, and the other on its lower 
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and larger moiety is filled with raised letters, and at the same time exhibits 
a de^nble moonlike figm'e. Jts value is 7 mace 5 candarines. 

Itaganne and kodama arc denominations by whiph various lumps of 
silver, without form or fashion, are known, which are neither of the same 
size, shape, nor value. The former of these, however, are oblong, and the 
latter roundish, for the most part thick, but sometimes, though seldom, flat. 
These pass in trade, but are always weighed in payment from one individual 
to another, and have a duU leaden appearance. 

Seni is a denomination applied to pieces of copper, brass, and iron coin, 
which bear a near resemblance to our old farthings. They differ in size, 
value, and external appearance, but are always cast, and have a square hole 
in the middle, by means of which they may be strung together ; and like- 
wise have always broad edges. Of these are current Sjumon seni, which 
pass for half a mace, or 10 common seni, Simoni seni, of the value of 4 
common seni, are made of brass, and are almost as broad as a halfpenny, but 
thin. The common seni are the size of a farthing, and made of red copper ; 
60 of them make a mace. Doosa seni iS a cast iron coin, in appearance like 
the last, of the same size and value, but so brittle that it is easily broken by 
the hand, or breaks in pieces when let fall on the ground. 

The seni are strung 100 at a time, or, as is most commonly the case, 
96 on a rush. The coins in one of these parcels are seldom all of one sort, 
but generally consist of two, three, or more different kinds ; in this case, 
the larger sorts are strung on first, and then follow the smaller ; the nuniber 
diminishing in proportion to the number of large pieces in the parcel, which 
are of greater value than the smaller. 

The schuit is a silver piece of 4 oz. 18 dwts. 16 grs. troy, and is 11 
ounces fine, which gives its value 25s. 3d. The name is Dutch, refernng 
probably to its shape, like a boat. 

Weights. — ^These are the candarine, mace, tale, catty, and pecul, thus 
divided 

10 Candarines make 1 Mace. 

10 Mace....... « 1 Tale. 

16 Tales ...... » I iSitty. 

100 Hatties..... « 1 Bmd. 

The pecul is 1^ Dutch pounds, which are equal to 163^ lbs. avoir- 
dupois. It is, however, said to weigh only 130 lbs. 

Measueks. — The revenues of Japan are estimated by two measures of 
rice, € the man and kokf; the former contains 10,000 kokfs, each 3000 bales 
or bags of rice. 
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Tlie long measure is the ijic, which is about 4 Cliina cubits, or 6^ feet 
English, nearly ; and 2| Japanese leagues are computed to be about l^tcli 
league. 


SECTION XXX. 


rsr.E OF FRANCE, ST. HELENA, AZORES, &c. 


In tlie Indian Ocean are several islands, the principal of which are 
Rodrigue, called also Diego Rais ; the Isle of France, or Mauritius ; and 
Bourbon, or Mascarenhas. 

RODRIGUE. — This island extends E. and W., about 16 miles, and 
is about 7 in breadth from N. to S. It is situated in latitude 19*^ 4r S., and 
longitude 63” Iff E. Near the middle of the island is a remarkable peak, 
wliicli answ ers as a guide for the road ; when it bears south, you are abreast 
of the road, w^hich is called Mathewren Bay : it is safe when you are in, 
but the channel is very intricate. The bay has been surveyed by Lieut. 
Grubb, who describes the bottom as good holding ground, free from rocks, 
being a mixture of sand and mud. There are two channels for entering or 
leaving the harbour : the E., being only about 250 yards broad, is intricate 
for large ships ; the W. or leeward channel is free from danger. Ships 
should enter by the E., and leave by the W. channel. 

Provisions and Refreshments.-— Here is abundance of turtle and of 
fish ; but some of the latter aye said to be poisonous. Ample supplies of 
wood and w ater may be obtained with the greatest facility. 

ISIiE OF FRANCE, called Mauritius by the English and Dutch, is 
about 100 leagues to the W- of Rodrigue. It is high and mountainous, and 
may be seen 18 leagues off in clear weather. It extends in a N. E. and 
S. W. dii ection, the S. W. point being in latitude 20'’ 27' S. and longitude 
57 ^ Iff E., and the N. E. point in latitude 19” 53' S., and longitude 57^" 35 E. 

There are two ports or harbours, Port Louis or Port Norih.-west, and 
Port Bourbon. 

Port Louis, the capital of this island, and seat of Governm’ent, is 
situated at the bottom of a triangular bay, the entrance to which is very 
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intricate. It is in latitude 20® 9' S., longitude 57® 29' E. The principal 
to#.^ or as it is sometimes called the Camp, is chiefly composed of wooden 
houses, which have only a ground floor, on account of the winds and heat ; 
they are separated from each other,- and surrounded with palisades ; the 
streets are tolerably straiglit. The Government house is built entirely of 
stone ; the place of ai*ms and the parade are before the Governor’s house, 
and the hospital is at the extreme point of the harbour. The town has no 
regular fortifications ; but to the left of it, on looking towards the sea, there 
is an entrenchment of stone* On the same side is Port Blanc, which de- 
fends the entrance ; and opposite to it, on the other side, is a battery on a 
small island, called Tonneliers; aud there are several other batteries 
mounted with heavy cannon. 

The powder magazine is ^tuated & small island, which is connected 
with the shore by a causeway, nearly opposite the Government house. This 
causeway serves also for a quay, and it encloses a part of the great basin for 
the refitting of vessels, and near it they take in their fresh water with the 
greatest convenience. Here also is a curious machine, by which vessels are 
lifted out of the water, so that they ^are cleaned and repaired witfi the 
utmost expedition. 

Since the island has been ceded to the British Govcniment, very consi- 
derable improvements have been made in the capital, and great conimercial 
conveniences and facilities have been added to the port, consisting of roads, 
canals, docks, and other marine establishments. 

The harbour of Port Louis is apt to get choked Up ; so that vessels, 
instead of4aking in their cargoes in the Trou Fanfaron, have been obliged, 
with great inconvenience and expence, to lay athwart that called La 
Chaussde. ^ 

Port Bourbon is the S* E* Port of the island, and situated in lati- 
tude 20^ 22' S. and longitude S7® 41' E. It is not much frequented ; being 
on the windward side of the island, the tr^e-wind blowing in renders tJie 
navigation out difficult, as the channels are narrow, and formed between 
reefs. 

Trade. — ^The trade of this" island has much increased since its annex- 
ation to the British Crown, notwithstanding tiie heavy duties imposed upon 
its sugar in England, but which are now reduced. Sugar forms the staple 
article of produce ; the hurricanes to which the island is subject, having 
baffled the attempts of the inhabitants to rajse cloves, cotton, and coffee, to 
the growth of which the soil is adapted, and which are of excellent quality. 
The quantity of sugar produced here, under the French Government, was 
estimated at five millions of pounds, (French) ; but since the cultivation of 
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this article has been extended, by the abandonment or neglect of the coffee, 
cotton, clove, and indigo plantations, the amount has increased to 4000, 
5000, and latterly to 12,000 hogsheads annually. The island produces ex- 
cellent black wood, and other woods adapted for the dyer and the car- 
penter. 

When the island was first occupied by the British, its trade, as well as 
that of Bourbon, was declared free. Upon its cession at the Peace, by the 
French Government, (to whom Bourbon was restored), the trade of Mau- 
ritius was placed under restrictions, whereby its intercourse with foreign 
nations was interdicted. Subsequently, however, the trade was opened, 
and by an order of His Majesty in Council, dated 12th July, 1820, the 
following provisions were made. 

Goods, the growth or production of countries in amity with Eng-, 
land, (except articles composed of cotton, iron, steel, or wool, of foreign 
* manufacture), may be imported in British vessels, which may export to 
those countries the produce of Mauritius. Foreign vessels belonging to 
states in amity with England (which shall allow British vessels to carry 
on trade betw’ceii their ports and Mauritius) may import and export similar 
goods, with the same exception. 

No foreign vessel is allowed to export a cargo from the island or its 
dependencies to any British possession, or to any other place than a poit 
belongiiig to the state or power to w^hich the vessel itself shall belong. 

l1ie extent of the traffic between Great Britain and the Isle of 
France cannot be ascertained, as the official accounts in this country com- 
prehend tlie im})orts and exf»orts from places w^ithin the limits of the 
East India Company's charter under one general head. The amount of 
its trade with Bengal, during the years 1818-19, 1819-20, and 1820-21, 
U thus exhibited bi the Trade Reports of Calcutta:— 


Imports i hom 

TiiK Island, 

Extorts to 

THE Island. 

Merchandvte, 

Tretuntn, 

Merchandise, 

1 reamre. 

ISIS in--.-^S.R. 4.,10.|35 

4,26,830 

6,63,450 


1S19-20 « 4,44,059 

2,28,237 

7,65,809 

2,07,627 

1820 21 " 8,32,200 

3,68,911 

7,47,500 

3,38,407 

Total 16,86,494 

10,13,978 

21,66,759 

5,46,034 


Its commerce with Bombay is thus shewn in the Trade Reports of 
that Presidenev for the same years. 

L I 
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Impoets- I 

J XPORTT. 

Mer(^andise» 

Treasure* 

Merchandise* Treasure. 

ItliO-19 Rs. 3,62,337 

1,19,279 

5,46,C49 — 

1819-20„;.«.. » 6,92,939 

1,38,769 

89,442 

1820-21 2,70,758 

6,194 

74,576 

Total 12,26,034 

2,63,242 

7,10,667 


The articles exported fiHMn the Island to British India, consist of 
Trench silks, wines, and .spirits, and British goods in transitu; the re- 
turns are chiefly rice and piece goods. The exportation, as well as im- 
portation, of coin and bullion, is unrestricted, and free of duty. 

Pout Regulations.— The regulations of the Port, for the prevention 
of the plague, or other infectious disease, are very strict. Vessels arriving 
at the island must anchor at the spot, called Les Pavilions, till leave be 
granted for entering the harbour. They are then visited by the health- 
officers, and afterwards by the port-officer, to whom the commander of^ 
each vessel must declare his own name, that of his ship, her burthen, 
flag, arms and ecjiiipment, number of crew and of what nation, number 
of passengers, cargo, from what port she sailed, and the reason of her 
visiting Mauritius. The commander must then deliver his log-book and 
muster-book, a list of his passengers, flbeir passports, the bills of lading, 
any dispatchel for Government, public papers, and letters. The letters 
must be sent to the post-office, and a fine of 50 dollars is payable for 
every letter delivered in any other way. The captain and passengers 
must, on. landing, report themselves at the General Police Office ; the 
former presenting himself previously at the Government-house. After 
these formalities, vessels may enter the harbour, and anchor within the 
ports. 

On the departure of vessels, notice must be given at the Custom- 
house and Port-office 48 hours before sailing, and a flag hoisted at the 
main-top gallant-mast. Before a ves^l can receive a port clearance, a 
certificate must be obtained from the Collector of the Customs, that no 
claims are unsatisfied. The pilotage is paid at the Port-office ; and com- 
manders are to give the pilots a ceruficate, specifying whether their vessels 
have sustained injury in entering or leaving port. No passengers to be 
taken on board without regular passports, and no deserter or negro to 
be taken off the island under severe penalties. 

^ Vessels under 100 tons burthen may be warped in, and moored in 
the births pointed out by the Port Captain. All Vessels in mooring must 
have two anchors out forward, and one astern, with buoys on them. 
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Ballast must not be taken out of a ship without leave of the Port Cap- • 
tain ; ballast or filth may not be thrown overboard. A boat is senkt^r^und 
once a week, or oftener, if necessary, to take away the filth j(fom the 
vessels in the harbour. 

^ No goods may be shipped, transshipped, or landed, without a permit 
from the Customs ; and no boats may land goods, except at the wharf, 
without a Customs permit. Goods landed fi’om boats must be taken away 
within 24 hours. No boats to remain at the wharf after gun-fire ; fires on 
board vessels in the harbour to be extinguished at 8 o'^clock in the evening, 
and not lighted until day-break : all fires are expressly forbidden on board 
vessels in the Trou Fanfaron. Vessels at anchor in the harbour must not 
scale their guns, or fire salutes, without leave of the Port Captain. 

Vessels moored on the buoys are obliged to receive the tow-ropes from 
any vessel warping in, and to execute the pilofs orders. Boats are not 
allowed to be hauled up in the slips of the Government wharfs, without 
leave of the Port Captain. 

Duties. — The duties are generally fixed at 6 per cent, upon the value. 
By the Order in Council before quoted, foreign vessels trading as there 
described, may import goods paying the same duties as British vessels ; 
provided that if higher duties are charged by the state to which they belong, 
on goods exported to the island, then a countervailing duty is chargeable, 
of equal amount, over and above the ordinary duty. Exports from Mau- 
ritius in foreign vessels are subject to a duty of 8 per cent, over and 
above the duty paid by British vessels : provided, however, that if the 
articles, when imported into the state to which such foreign vessels belong, 
pay no higher duties when imported from Mauritius in a British ship, than 
in their own, and are entitled to the same privileges as to warehousing, and 
internal consumption ; then no higher export duties are chargeable on 
exports from the island to such state, in vessels belonging to it, than in 
British vessels. 

Pout Dues and Ciiauges. — The following were-fixed in 1817 : Eng- 
lish and foreign vessels pay the same port charges. 

THE IXAG BUOV. THE HAKBOUn. 

Pilotage fbot^ 1 dollar 50 dollar «)0 c. 

Boats and warps dollars 15 dollar 

clearance ^ dollars fi dollars. 

^ . ' f 

Anchorage Rates, 

Vessels receiving cargo or | ^ _ 20 cents. 

breaking bulk 

I. 1 2 
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^per 


Cc^l-sters 
Vessels receiving cargo, or 1 
breaking: i 


THE FLAG RITOY. 

ton^*^10 cents. 


THE IIARBOEII. 


breaking bulk 
After 8 days, not breaking 1 
bulk, or receiving cargo i 


, do. 




20 cents. 


10 cents. 


Hire op Mooring Chains. — In the Harbour, mooring with a chain, 
per day, 1 dollar. 

At Point aux Forges and Trou Fanfaron, viz. 

Vessels under 100 tons day 25 cents. 

200 do. 


• above 200 do. . 


^do. 




Mooring a vessel by pilot to the hulk, &c. 
Winding alongside the hulk 

Anchors and CAritES. — Rates per day : 

An anchor from 4500 lbs. to 3500 lbs. 

3500 lbs. to 2500 lbs. 

2500 lbs. to 2000 lbs. 

— 2000 lbs. to 1500 lbs. and under 

A cable from 14 to 16 inches 


1 1 to 13 do. 

8 to 10 do. 

6 to 7 do.^..^ 
4 to 5 do. 






. 1 dollar. 
20 do. 

10 do. 

4 dollars. 
3 do, 

2 do, 

1 do. 

8 do. 

6 do. 

5 do. 




3 do. 
2 do. 


Boat Hire, &c.— Rates per day :— 

A lighter.....,....,..*.......... 5 dollars, j A launch........*........, 4 dollars. 

llitto small .............. 3 do. j Hitto small................ 3 do. 

A capstan, per day, 5 dollars. 

Careening. — Charge for careening a vessel hove down, of 100 tons 
and under, per day, 3 dollars. Boats, pirogues, &c. per month, 6 dollars. 

Wages op Workmen. — Marine blacks, boatmen, &c. per day, 60 
cents ; per night, 60 cents ; between hours, 20 cents. — Divers, per day. 
1 dollar 50 cents. 

Water . — A tank of water, 12 dollars. 

Rates of Commission, settled 1816 — On all sales or purchases (except 
as hereafter mentioned) 5 per cent. ; on buftion or treasure (including 1 per 
cent, on receipt of proceeds) 1 per cent. ; on diamonds and other precious 
stones, 2{ per cent. ; on ships, houses, and lands, 2} per cent. ; on goods 
con-signed, and afterwards withdrawn, or sent to outcry, or to a .shop. 
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half commission on net proceeds ; on effecting remittances, (not being pro- 
ceeds of goods on which commission has been charged), 1 per on 

sale, purchase, or negotiating of bills of exchange, 1 per cent. ; on bills of 
exchange returned, noted or protested, 1 per cent. ; on giving orders for 
provision of goods, 21 per cent. ; on procuring freight, 5 per cent ; on 
shipping goods where no commission has been charged upon purchase (ex- 
cept as hereafter), S per cent. ; on treasure, bullion, and jewellery, 1 per 
cent. ; on effecting insurances with public offices, on amount insured, | per 
cent. ; on effecting private insurances, 1 per cent, ; on writing orders for 
insurances, 5 per cent. ; on settling insurance losses, partial or general, 
1 per cent. ; on procuring return of premium, (exclusive of commission 
on receipt of cash), 1 per cent ; on ships' disbursements, where no com- 
mission has been charged on freight or cargo, 2 f per cent. ; on manage- 
ment of estates, on amount recovered, 5 per cent. ; on guaranteeing bills, 
bonds, or debts in general, by endorsement or otl^erwise, 2j per cent. ; 
on del credere, or guaranteeing the responsibility of persons to wdiom 
goods are sold, per cent.; on becoming security to Government, or 
to Public Bodies, per cent. ; on recovery of money by law or arbi- 
tration, 5 per cent. ; on obtaining money on respondentia, or loan, 2 per 
cent. ; on granting letters of credit, 2\ per cent. ; on collecting house 
rent, 2\ per cent.; on receipt or payment (at the option^of the agent) 
of all monies, not arising from proceeds of goods on which commission 
has been previously charged, 1 per cent. 

Warehouse Rent. — Rates per monili : — 

Silk, piece goods, he per bale ■> rupee. 

Gunny bags, cotton, ^^c. } do. 

Indigo, opium, &c per chest..^^^ J do. 

Arrack, wine, &c. ieager or pipev^^^ 1 do. 

(Coffee,' sugar, rice, saltpetre, &c. ^^^..^per pecul^^.*. fo do. 

Iron, steel, lead, tin, &c. xV do. 

Other articles in proportion, according to bulk or weight. 

Provisions and Refreshments.^ — Provisions of various kinds are to 
be procured here, the greater part of which is imported from Bourbon, 
which island maybe considered the granary of the Mauritius, Beef 

and mutton, kid, pork, fowls, ducks, geese, turkies, and pigeons. Bread 
and wines fluctuate according to circumstances. Of vegetables, tlie fol- 
lowing are to be met with : — peas, beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers,;* and 
of fruits, oranges, apples, guavas, apricots, &c. Round the island is 
abundance of fish of various kinds, and from Rodrigue are brought great 
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numbers of turtle, Trhich are sold at reasonable prices. The water is ex- 
celleTSrt,,, and is brought from a small river, about a league from the town, 
by pipes to a reservoir, under which boats come and fill their casks with 
ease and expedition. 

Coins. The principal French coin in common currency is the sol 

marque, of copper, equal to 3 colonial sols : — 

2 sols equal to., 1 cent. 

1 1 cent * « 1 sol marque. 

IQ cents •» ....U ...1 livre. 

66§ marques « .’.1 doUar. 


The following are the.Rates of Exchange, compared with the dollar, 
at which foreign coins pass here ; — 


2 sicca rupees .per 1 dollar. 

220 Bombay, or Arcot rupees....I00 « 

10 star pagodas , 16 « - 

10 Porto Novo pagodas 13;f „ 

10 Ikcri pagodas 17 » 


1 Bombay gold mohur per 7J dollars . 

15 double fanams 1 „ 

4s. 8d. sterling 1 „ 

20 cash 1 marque. 


Accounts are kept either in dollars of 100 cents, the mode generally 
adopted in public or Government transactions, or in dollars of 30 livres, or 
200 sols, mostly used by merchants. These livres are called colonial livres, 
two of which equal a French franc. 

The following is an oflBcial tariff of the current money, and its equiva- 
lent in colonial money. The ten livre pieces struck in the Colony under 
the French Government, the five franc pieces of France, and the German 
crown pieces, have the same value in exchange as the Spanish dollar. In 
converting tliese monies into sterling, it will be sufficiently correct, for ordi- 
nary purposes, to reckon tne livre at 5|d., and the sol at Jd. 

Silver Coins. 


Spanish dollar 

Sicca rupee: 

Bombay and Arcat rupee 

Half silver pagoda 

Double fanam 

Fanam... 


lat 10 colonial livres. 


5 

B 




n 

12J sols. 


Gold Coins. 


Spanish ddubloon 

Portuguese half doubloon 

I keri pagoda 

Porto Novo pagoda 

Star pagoda 

Bombay gold mohur, 

Bengal gold mohur 


.at 160 colonial livnvs. 

.... 80 
.... 17 
13| 

.... 16 
.... 75 
,....90 
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Tlie chief cuiTency of this place is Government paper, payable to 
bearer on demand in Spanish dollars. The specie dollar is generally M an 
agio, being the most marketable kind of bullion in the East. 

The scarcity of three sol pieces induced the Government in 1818 to 
issue Indian copper pice, at the rate of 100 per dollar, or 2 sols, or 1 cent, 
each pice. 

W EIGHTS.-— The weight used here is generally the poids de marc of 
France, 100 lbs. of which are considered equal to 1081bs. avoirdupois. The 
pound poids de marc is equal to 7565 grains English troy weight. 

Measures.— The English and ancient French measures of capacity 
are both used. 

BOURBON, — This island is of a round form, about 14 leagues from 
N. W. to S. E., and about 35 leagues from the Isle of France. St. Denis, 
the principal town on the island, is situated on its N. side, in latitude 
20 52' S., and longitude 27 E. The anchorage is near the shore, and 
unsafe. This island has no port where ships can lie sheltered from bad 
weather ; and the hurricanes at Bourbon are thought to be more violent 
than at Mauritius.# 

The town of St. Denis is agreeably situated on a small plain near the 
sea, and contains about ISO houses built of wood, a few built of stone, and 
the greater part of them have gardens beliind them. The hanging bridge 
here merits particular attention ; it is constructed to project as it were into 
the sea, and by its assistance goods may be embarked or disembarked with 
convenience and safety in the most boisterous weather, and when it is im- 
possible to approach the shore, from the violence of the waves breaking 
against it. 

The population of Bourbon is now stated to consist of 14,790 whites, 
4342 free coloured persons, and 49,759 slaves. 

Trade, — The commerce of this island is free to all nations. Besides 
France, to ^ich it belongs, and its neighbour Mauritius, Great Britain 
and British India carry on a considerable trade with this island. Its pro- 
ducts are similar to those in the. Isle of France, but its coffee is particularly 
celebrated. Bourbon likewise produces a considerable quantity of corn. 

Coins, Weights, and Measures. — While the English had possession 
of the Isle of Bourbon, the same system of monies, weights, and measures 
was in use here as at the Mauritius; but since 1814, the French system 
has been partially re-established. 

SAINT HELENA. — This island is situated in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean ; its length is about three leagues, nearly N, E. and S. W., of a cir- 
cular form, about 26 or 27 miles round. When first observed, it presents 
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the appearanice of an abrupt and rugged mountain, divested of tree, shrub, 
or h^bage. The principal ridge in the centre of the island is called Diana's 
Peak, '&iid is about 2200 feet above the level of the sea ; near the S. W . 
part there is a hill of a conical form, called High Peak, rather less elevated 
than the other. There is very little level ground on the island ; t!»e whole 
of it appears in abrupt ridges and chasms, IhJt the rallies are fruitful, and 
clothed with continual verdui'e, unless in vefry dry seasons. 

At tlie N. E. extremity of the island there is a pyrainidical hill close 
to the sea, called the SugarJoaf, with, a signal post upon it; at the base of 
this hill there are three batteries, at a small distance jfrom each other, called 
Buttermilk, and Banks^’s Upper and Lower Batteries. A little to the S. W, 
of these, llupert’s Battery appears, at the bottom of a valley of the same 
name, which is a strong stone wall and battery mounted with heavy cannon ; 
and Munden^s Point divides this valley from James’s, or Chapel Valley, 
where James’s Town, the only one on the island, is situated. On Munden’s 
Point there is a fort of the same name, and several guns placed on the 
heights over it, which command that side of James’s Valley. This valley 
lias on the S* W. side a hill, elevated nearly 800 feet perpendicular from 
the sea, called Ladder Hill, with a heavy battery of guns upon it, that 
commands the S. W. entrance to the valley and anchorage. On the 1 9th 
June, 1824, a huge mass of overhanging rock, just below the baiiier gate 
of the upper side of the road from Ladder Hill, gave way, and fell in large 
fragments into the valley. James’s Valley is also protected by a wall and 
strong line of cannon at its entrance, close to the sea. There is also a 
battery at Sandy Ba}^, on the south side of the island,, where boats may 
land when the surf is not great ; but tliis, and every other part wdiere there 
is a possibility of landing, t;>e well secured by batteries or guns placed on 
the heights over them ; and on the summits of the hills there are convenient 
signal posts all over the island, communicating by telegraplis wdth each 
other and with the castle, which add greatly to the natural strength of the 
island. 

When a sliip is descried, a gun is fired at tlie signal post where she is 
first seen, and this is repeated by the other posts to the castle, w hich is 
called an alarm ; if more ships appear, a gun is fired for each till five in 
number, wdien the signal is made for a fleet ; but if more than two sail 
appear to be steering together for the island, a general alarm is beat, and 
every person' takes possession of the post assigned him, and remains under 
amis fill the Governor is made acquainted by the boats with what ships 
they are. 

All ships coming in from the eastward, heave- to to windward of the 
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island, and send a boat on shore with an officer, to report their nation ^ 
and business, and obtain the Governor’s permission for anchoring. .Tlie 
boat is generally hailed from the battery at Sugar-loaf Point ; butHlie must 
proceed to James’s Town to give the Governor information, before the wship 
is permitted to pass the first battery at the Sugar-loaf. Ships of war as 
well as merchantmen must observe this precaution, or the batteries will 
open upon them. When the l)oat is perceived returning, the sliip makes 
sail for the anchorage. 

On rounding Munden’s Point, the eye is relieved from the dreary 
aspect of the island by a view of the town, situated in a narrow valley be- 
tween two lofty mountains; this valley is called James’s Valley, opposite to 
which you may anchor, in from 8 to 15 fathoms, with the flagstaff at the 
foil bearing S. S. E,, distance from the shore about half a mile ; this is a 
good and convenient birth for watering. Upon landing, which is at a, kind 
of jetty, and passing the drawbridge, the way leads between a fine line of 
32 pounders and a double row of trees. The town is entered by an arched 
gateway under a rampart or terrace, forming one side of a parade, about 
100 feet square. This parade, weie it not disfigured by some mean build- 
ings on the right, would have a handsome appearance. On the left side ai*e 
the Government-house and main guard-room ; the former is enclosed with a 
v\ all, having the semblance of embrasures, and is called the castle : it con- 
tains the habitation of the Governor and the public officers. Tlie church is 
fronting'the gateway, and* is a handsome building ; on the right of wdiich 
is a neat little theatre, far superior to many of the provincial in England. 
The principal street commences betw^een the church and a small palisadoed 
enclosure, called the Company’s garden. It consists of about 30 houses, 
most of them neat and well-constructed. At Jiie top it divides into two 
other streets, one to the east, leading to that side of the country : the other 
proceeding to the up|ier part of the valley, across a wooden bridge thrown 
over a small rivulet ; in this street are the barracks, the new garden, the 
hospital, and a number of shops^ well stored with all sorts of liluropean, 
Indian, and Chinese commodities ; but the houses are in general far inferior 
to those in the lower part of the town, where tlie principal inhabitants 
reside. 

Tlie following are extracts from the Company’s instructions relative to 
St. Helena : — 

Wlien dispatched from India or China, you are to use your utmost 
endeavours to round the Cape of Good Hope,* and proceed to the Lsltnd of 
St. Helena, if not otherwise directed ; observing to fall in to the etisi ward 
of the island, and carefully run do\\n upon it, to prevent surprise. On yoiu 
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^ approach, make the private signal, and forward your boat with a letter to 
thfiUGovernor, laying to at a proper distance till the signal is answered, and 
your bSat is returning ; nor are you to pass Banks’s Battery till you have 
the Governor’s leave. 

You are-Hnot to depend on a supply of salt provisions from St. Helena, 
or appropriate to your ship’s use any of the stores intended for the island. 

You are particularly cautioned not to let your officers or crew be the 
occasion of any tumult or disturbance there, as you will answer to us for 
any mischief your authority or exertion could have prevented. 

Anchors, cables, topmasts, and other stores being sent to St. Helena, 
in order to prevent any ple^ or motive for putting into Ireland, or any 
western port, you are directed, if in want of those articles, to apply to our 
Governor in Council, who, being satisfied of your wants, will supply you 
accordingly, at SO per cent, advance. 

On your aiyival at St. Helena in war time, in order to prevent suqirise, 
or the consequences of any attack, you are required to attend to the direc- 
tions of your senior officer for the birthing of your ship, in order to resist 
an enemy in the most effectual manner, by veering away, and thus bringing 
the guns of the whole fleet to bear, or by any other disposition wliich may 
be concerted for your defence. 

Port Eegulatioxs.— S hips touching at the island, are to have the 
preference of assistance in the following order 

I, British men of war, which are to have *ihe use of both cranes, it‘ 
they require it, until they are watered. 

II, Ships with Company’s stores are to have one crane to themselves, 
and their turn at the other. 

III. English Indiamen. 

I V. English whalers. 

\\ Foreign men of war, 

VI. Foreign merchant ships. 

Any commander of a British ship, who* wishes to water at Lemon 
Valley, must first apply to the Town Major for permission. 

No boat is to make fast to the hawsers, or buoyiJ, at either crane, but 
the boat that is under the crane; those waiting for their turn, must ride by 
their respective grapi|,els, or lie upon their oars, until the boat, then under 
the crane, haul out, and leave a vacancy. 

No boat is to lie close to either stairs longer than necessity absolutely 
requires; but to keep at a sufficient distance to allow other boats to approach. 

None but King’s boats, or the boats of Government, are. permitted to 
pass to windward beyond the battery, at the point under Sugar-loaf, 
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nor to board, or to have intercourse with any ship coming in, before such 
ship shall have anchored. 

No foreigner can, on any pretence whatever, be permitted to^^fo into 
the country, nor land on any other part of the island, but James’s Valley. 

None but boats belonging to British men of war are allowed to land at 
any other part of the island but James’s Valley, without permission from 
the (rovemor. 

Any ship or vessel approaching the roads with a yellow flag, is to be 
considered under quarantine so long as it shall remain hoisted. 

The commanders of ships, not in the Company’s regular employ, and 
foreigners on their arrival in the port, before application for water, or any 
other refreshment, are first to give bond or security, in the Secretary’s 
office, against taking any person from the island, or leaving any person on 
it, without permission from Government. The certificate of their having 
signed such bond is to be delivered to the Master Attendant, to whom the 
charges for anchorage, boat-hire, Sec. are to be paid. 

The commanders of all ships to give forty-eight hours’ notice to the 
Governor before they intend to sail, and are not to sail after sunset in the 
evening, nor before sunrise in the morning ; for the due observance of which 
they shall give bond, if required, as before mentioned. 

No gunpowder is to be landed without previous notice being given to 
the Commissary of Stores and Master Attendant, in order that proper pi'e- 
cautions may be adopted to prevent accidents. 

Tuadk. — I n the privilege of the commanders and officers of the store- 
ships, of which one or two are annually consigned to the island by the East 
India Company, are imported the following articles for the consumption of 
the settlement, and the supply of the homeward-bound ships, Ale in 

casks, books and pamphlets, boots and shoes, cabinet ware, canvas, cloths 
and casimeres, chintz and muslins, cutlery, glass ware, garden seeds, hats, 
hams, haberdashery, hardware, hosiery, jewellery, ironmongery, musical 
instruments, millinery, oilman’s stores, perfumery, plated ware, porter, 
port wine, provisions, salt, rUm shrub, saddlery, ship-^andlery, stationer}^, 
tin-ware, tobacco, and watches. 

The homeward-bound ships bring the following East India and China 
produce : — China-ware, Canton cloth, furniture, long-cloths, lackered ware, 
muslins, nankeens, rice, sugar-candy, sugar, silk piece-goods, sweetmeats, 
teas, toys, thread, and wax. candles. 

For the outward-bound investments dollars are generally paid, and 
those homeward-bound are in genera) of so small an amount, that if the 
ships remain any time, it is absorbed in the expences of the ship, and that 
of the commanders and officers. 
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pRovisioxs AND Refreshments. — The beef here is excellent; but in 
conse<juence of the small number of cattle on the island, and the great 
demand^for the King's and Company’s shipping, who are generally allowed 
two fresh meals in a week during their stay, they seldom attain the age of 
four years* Salt meat is thei^efore the principal food of the iuliabilants 
and garrison : it is issued from the Company's stores at prime cost, ajid other 
articles, as flour, peas, tea, sugar, rice, &c. at a small advance, covering 
freight and expences. The Other articles of provision procurable here, ai c 
mutton, pork, grown fowls, turkies, geese, ducks, inacjcarel, bull's eyes, 
potatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, eggs, milk, apples, turtle, and Conger eels. 

Of fish there is a great variety round the island, most of them excellent, 
and they are to be purchased cheap. The fruits met wdth are grapes, figs, 
plantains, guavas, oranges, lemons, apples, &c. and of vegetables, cab- 
bages, yams, and potatoes ; of the latter great quantities are produced on the 
island, and are in general of the best kind. Fresh water is conveyed from a 
spring in the valley by leaden pipes to tlie wharf, and from thence into the 
boats, but generally the casks are landed, filled, and hoisted into the boats ; 
the w^ater is excellent, and any quantity may be procured without delay. 
There is another watering place in Lemon Valley, which is esteemed the 
best water, and you will fill the casks in the boat with a hose ; only It 
is a little farther to fetch it. Firewood is very scarce, and procured with 
great difliclllt 3 ^ 

The officers of ships and passengers during their stay on the island are 
accommodated with board and lodging in the bouses of the principal inhabit- 
ants, for wffiich they pay in proportion to the existing price of fresh provi- 
sions, and half price for each child or servant* 

In the year 1819, the price of eggs at St. Helena reached the 
txiravagant price of 6s. per dozen : whereupon the Governor directed by 
proclamation, that any person asking more than 3s. per dozen, should he 
subject to the penalty of 40s. He also prohibited the exportation of poultry 
sold at higher rates than the folio wiifg:— 

cT <f. r'. 

Hudi4, half grown 4 0 

Fowls, full 5 0 

Pullets, fit for table.....v*.-^0 3 6 

CoiKs.— Accounts are kept iu pounds, shillings, and pence; liut coins 
of every denomination pass current here, both Indian and European. 


£ d, 

Turkies, if full grown 5 0 
« - — " — halfgrown^^Q 18 0 
Geese 15 0 

Ducks, full grown.*^^v%^0 6 0 
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Torto Novo pagodas used to pass at the same rate as star pagodas, 
notwithstanding they are inferior ; but Government having made an aker- 
ation, they only pass current at 7s. bd. Guineas, sovereigns, Bank 
iiote.^ are generally at a premium ; passengers returning to England pre- 
i’erring to put up with the loss here to that in England, upon the sale of 
East India coins. 

W EIGHTS AND MEASURES. — »A11 weighablc commodities are bought and 
sold by avoirdupois weight, and the English yard is the common measure for 
cloth, linens, &c. 

ASCENSION. — This island is about 260 leagues N. W. of St. Helena. 
It is three leagues long from N. to S., and about two from E. to W., and 
evidently of volcanic origin. It is covered with a reddish eartli, not unlike 
brielv-dust, and the hills are strewed with a large quantity of rocks, full of 
holes and puminice -stones : the whol^ island has a dismal appearance. It 
may be seen about 10 leagues distant in clear weather. There ai'e neither 
s[)rings nor .streams on the island ; water is found in some hollows, but it 
vcTy soon evaporates. There are a number of wild-goats, which are very 
lean ; some rats and mice, and a few insects. 

This island is at present only frequented on account of its turtles, of 
which it furnishes the finest in the world ; their weight is in general from 4 
to 700 lbs. and may with care and caution be taken to any extent The 
anciioring place is on the N. VV. side of the island, off Sandy Bay^ A good 
mark for anchoring is to bring Cross Hill on the middle of Sandy Bay ; 
when it bears S. S, E. and 10 fathoms, you will be about lialf a mile 
oft* shore. There is a great surf upon the shore, and the landing is 
troublesome. 

The centre of the island is in latitude 7"' 62' N., and longitude 
13” 54' W. 

FERDINAND NOIIONHA.-— This island is situated near the Coast 
of Brazil, in latitude 3° 66' S., and longitude 32° 35' W, ; and in the event 
of any circumstance preventing the homeward-bound East India ships from 
touching at St. Helena, their instructions from the Company are to proceed 
to Ferdinand Noronlia. 

This island is about ten miles long and two broad, and is remarkalde 
for a high rocky peak, called tlie Pyramid, very barren and rugged ; and by 
its S. W. point, named the Hole itt the Wall, w^hich is pierced through, and 
gives a free passage to the sea. The S. point is distinguishable by a little 
rocky islet that appears like a statue. There are tw^o harbours capalje of 
rticeiving ships of the greatest burthen ; one is on the N. side, and the* other 
on the N. The former is in every respect the principal both for shelter. 
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capacity, and goodness of its bottom ; but both are exposed to N. or N. W. 
winds. It is subject to the Government of Pernambuco, and is peopled with 
exiles If^Om Brazil and Portugal. 

The Roccas, a very dangerous low isle or reef, lies between this island 
and Brazil, about 5() miles W. of the former. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Cattle, sheep, poultry, and vege- 
tables are to be procured here, but they are dear ; water is rather a scarce 
article in the dry season* The well which supplies the shipping, is near the 
Governors house ; but the landing the casks, and getting off the water, is 
inconvenient, on account of the surf. The wood is cut on a small island 
near the N. point of the large on^ called the Wooding Island ; but there is 
much difficulty in getting it off. 

^'^essels employed in the southern whale fishery occasionally visit the 
island for supplies. 

AZORES, or western ISLANDS, are nine in number, tnz, 
Flores, Corvo, Fayal, Pico, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George, St. Michael, 
and St. Mary, exclusive of small islets or dangers contiguous to some of them. 
Azore^s is corrupted from the original name given to these islands by the 
Portuguese, Ilhas dos Azores,, or Hawks' Islands, from the number of those 
birds seen there. 

FjpORES, the westernmost island, extends about 3} leagues N. and S. ; 
the N^ e^lpmity of which, called Point Delgado, is in latitude 39^ 33' N., 
and longitude 3r 11 W. 

CORVO, separated from the N. end of Flores by a safe channel about 
4 leagues wide, is the north- westernmost of the group, itsN. extremity being 
in latitude SO"* 44' N. There is a small bay on its S. E. side, and a village, 
where stock and a few refreshments may be procured. 

FAYAL, the westernmost of the central group, is high, about three 
leagues in extent, of a circular form, ahd its W. extremity is in latitude 
38° 34' N., and longitude 28° 52^ W. On its S. E. side is a good bay, in 
which the town is situated ; the points forming the bay, which is nearly 
mile deep, bear nekrly N. E. and S. W. from each other, about two miles' 
distance. The ground is in many parts foul ; and when the wind blows 
from the S., a heavy sea is thrown in. . The common anchorage is with the 
Town N. W. half a mile distant. 

There are several English merchants settled at Fayal, who carry on a 
trade with the neighbouring islands, more particularly in wine, which, 
though principally produced on Pico, bears the name of Fayal wine ; and in 
some years, from S to 10,000 pipes are exported, exclusive of what is 
detained for the consumption of the inhabitants. It also produces large 
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quantities of corn ; and provisions and refreshments of all kinds are to b- • 
procured, 

PICO is sejiarated by a narrow channel from Fayal. The peak 1ro»n 
which the island takes its name, is situated near the S- W. part, in latitude 
38° 27' N., and longitude 28^ 28' W. It is a very remarkable mountain, of 
a circular form, and terminating on its summit in the figure of a sugar-loaf, 
extremely regular in its shape. It is 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in fine weather may be seen 25 leagues. This island has several towns 
well inhabited, and produces yearly from 16 to 24,000 pipes of a white wine, 
of a remarkably salubrious quality, something between Madeira and Hock. 
This wine has of late years been much improved ; it becomes quite mellow 
in about three years, or in about eight months, if sent on a sea voyage. The 
Passado, or Fayal Malmsey, is peculiar to this island. The method of 
making it is as follows when the grapes are ripe, the choicest bunches are 
culled, and exposed for fifteen days on large lava stones, and the grapes are 
turned every day, so that ail the watery particles are exhaled ; when after- 
wards compressed, their juice is quite thick and luscious, and brandy is put 
in to preserve it, so that it becomes quite a cordial. The chief exportation 
of w'ine is to the West Indies, for the use of the British navy and army. As 
the principal part of the island of Pico belongs to the inhabitants of Fayal, 
all the wine is shipped off from the latter, and thus it is called Fayal wine. 
Besides cedar, and other timber, it produces a wood called Teixcjl which is 
extremely hard, and when polished, is beautifully veined, and of a bright 
scarlet colour ; it is highly esteemed, and is reserved for the use of the 
Portuguese Court. 

ST. GEORGE is about three leagues from Pico. There is a small 
road on the S. side of the island, and a towm called Villa de Valias, where the 
small vessels belonging to the island lie sheltered from every w ind. 

GRACIOSA is separated from the N. end of St, George by a safe 
channel, about eight leagues wide. The principal town is Santa Cruz on 
the N. E. side of the island, where vessels anchor. The produce of this 
island and St. George is sent to Terceira in small vessels built here. 

TERCEIRA.— This island is about eight leagues from the S. E. point 
of St. George ; it is about six leagues in length from E. to W., and of a 
moderate height. Its principal bays are Porio Pniya on the N. E., and Angra 
on the S. E. side. . , 

Porto Praya Bay is the largest and best in the Western Islands, 
and is capable of receiving a fleet of ships at its anchorage ; it is *in the 
form of a crescent. Vessels may anchor in 16 to 20 fathoms, the tow ii 
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. bearing from N. W. to N. N. W. There is a good landing-place for boats 

the castle. 

Ai%ra Bay is known by means of a remarkable forked liill near the 
see, named Mount Brazil ; the bay is about half a mile broad, and open to 
all winds from S. S. W. by the S. to the E. The S. W. sea, in particular, 
which sets round Mount Brazil on the W. side of the bay, is tremendous. 
The ground, excepting a very small part of it, is so rocky, as to make it re- 
quisite to moor with four anchors. Vessels may safely remain in the roads 
from May to September, when the winds are light, and blow from between 
W, and N. W. At the commencement of winter the winds are so violent, 
that upon the least appearance of bad weather, it is necessary to put to sea, 
the coast affording no shelter. 

The city of Angra, in latitude 38° 39^ N., and longitude 27° 12' W., is 
the metropolis of the Azores, and the residence of the Governor. It is well 
built and peopled, and is an Episcopal See, under the Archbishopric of 
Lisbon; it has five parishes, in one of which, St. Salvador, is the cathedral ; 
four monasteries, and four nunneries. It is surrounded with strong works, 
and has a large castle mounted with heavy cannon. 

In this city are kept tlie royal magazines for naval stores, .for the men 
of war^and merchant ships. The maritime affairs are under an officer, called 
the Desembargador, who has persons under him who pilot ships into the i)ay, 
and supply them with provisions, water, and other refreshments, which are 
here plentiful, and at very moderate prices. 

. ST. IMICHAEL, separated from Terceira by a safe channel, about 24- 
leagues wide, is the longest of the Azores, being 1 0 or 11 leagues in extent 
E. and W., and only two or three in breadth. The principal town, called 
Ponta del Gado, is on the S. side of the island, . wliere vessels anchor in a 
.small bay near the shore ; but it affords little shelter from the stornjs that 
frequently happen in winter. The W. point of the island, called Ferraria, 
is in latitude 37° 54' N., and lofigitude 25° o9 W. The town has a band- 
some appearance from the sea. The principal fortification is the Castle of 
St. Braz, which is close to the sea, at the W. extremity of the town. About 
three miles to the E. are two small forts. There is a mole for the pro- 
tection of the small craft, which might at a small expence be made capable 
of receiving vessels of a considerable draught of water. 

St. Michael is the largest in extent in square miles of any of the Western 
Island^, and is the most productive of all kinds of grain, as well as animal and 
vegctalile food ; it may with propriety be termed the granary of Lisbon ; as, 
u{)on a moderate computation, in a year of favourable crops, it produces grain 
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sufficient for ten times the number of its inhabitants. The population has . 
been estimated at 100^000. 

TaAJDB*—— The commerce of St. Michael with Great Britain iweiy ex- 
tensive; from thence the Portuguese natives are supplied with the \arious 
commodities suitable to their wants, which are similar to those enumerated 
at Madeira: in exchange for which, about fifty or sixty vessels sail 
annually wifti fruit, to the extent of from 60 to 80^000 boxes of oranges 
and lemons. 

From the United States of ^America are received staves, rice, fish, 
pitch, tar, iron, and a variety of East India goods, which are paid for chiefly 
in wine. 

The principal productions «of St. Michael are Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
broad beans, and calavances, an immense quantity of the finest oranges and 
lemons, grapes of every sort, and melons, with various other fruits. 

Peovxsions ani> of all kinds are to be procured at 

reasonable prices. I^oultry and eggs are ^asily procured at a \eiy small 
expence, as well as an abundant supply of vegetables. 1’uikies and sheep 
are to be got, but they are very indifferent. Butter is difficult to be 
met with, 

ST. Mary, the easternmost of the Azores, «ls about 12 leagues to 
the S. of St. Michael; the W. point is in latitude Sff* 57' N., and longitude 
2S^ 16' W. On the S. side of the island are a small bay and town, frequented 
by small coasting vessels. ^ 


SECTION xxxt 

NEW SOUTH WALES Al?n VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

> 



New HOLLAND, cidIM Ao8T*AtiAiA, is a vast isknd, oi 
rather continent, extendkgfrom E: td‘W., sboat'^dqgre«i of longitude, in 
the Btedial latiUida of WP ; belag thus abqut 2340 geographical iniks in 
leagth. Its breadth, fnmi N. to iS., is Aoat 28 degrees of la^tude, or 1680 
geographical miles. 

The discovery of Neii^ Holland is claimed by the Dutch, who assert 

M m 
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* that it^was first seen by navigators of their nation, in the year 1016, when 
it bore the name of Terra Australis Incognita. But there is a chart in the 
Harleiafl'Collection. dated 1542, exhibiting an extensive tract of country 
south of the Moluccas, called Great Java, which agrees more nearly >\ith 
New Holland than with any otlier countiy, especially the N. W. coast. 

The first English navigator, who appears to have seen any part of New" 
Holland, was Dampier, who, in ^1668, touched at the N. W. coast for 
refreshment. In 1770, Captain Cook visited it, and in the course of his 
voyages, loft but a part of it§ circuit unexplored. The Eastern Coast was 
mo^t particularly examined by him ; and he took formal possession pf it, in 
the name of the King of Great Britain^ name qf 

NEW SOUTH WAI.ES,~This territory, now generally denomi- 
nated Australia, is at present divided into four counties . Cumberland, 
paniden, Argyle, and Wesitnoreland. The first, which is bounded on line 
E. by the sea, on the S. by hills, and on the other sides by^the ri\eis Nepi an 
and Hawkesbury, is computed to be ,5S miles fiom N to S. Itsgioatest 
breadth from the sea to the base of the Blue Mountains, is 46 miles. It 
contains the principal town of Sydney, and those of Paramatta, Windsor, 
and Liverpool. The external appearance of the Coast of Cumberland is 
sterile , and there a great want of water in the interior. 

Camden is the tract lying between the Shoal Haven river and the 
Nepean ; the County of Argyle adjoins tliat^ of Camden to the S W., being 
separated from it by the river WiUgee Caribbee. It is bounded oji the' 
S. and W* by the Shoal ilaven river, the Cookbundoon, and the Wolon- 
dilly. This district abounds with gOKMi timber, vigorous natural grasses, 
Davyesia, and wild indigo. The limits of West^aoreland County are not 5 et 
defined ; it includes the settlement of Ba^urst^ and the tracts of land dis 
covered and occupied to the W. of Blue ilountains. 

At the close of the American war, it was determined to make a settle- 
ment in New South Wales, for 4:'pceiving felons sentenced to transportation 
The spot fixed upon wa? a bay on tJie S. E. coast, called by Capt. 

Cook, Botapy Bay* from WWfcy of unknown vegetables he found there 
The bay was supposed' to ajford perfect shelter and good anchorage ; but 
when the first embarkation of ^convicts arrived, it was found that the watci 
in the bay was too Miallow ^ Iwf e vessels, which lay exposed in the road , 
and that the intended site of toe coloajjr^ was in other respects objectionable. 
The expediticm proceeded, th®»f«e, ab<rat miles, to a place since called 
^ PORT JACKSON, wltere they landed, and laid the tbundations of a 
town' named Sydney. Port Jackson is considered to be ope of the best and 
safest harbours in the world Its entrance is in latitude 33^ 50 S , and Ion- 
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gitude 1 61® 25' E. There is no p^lcular mark by wliich it can be knowtti • 
the latitude is the best guide. Soundings generally extend 4 or 5 leagueif off'. 

SYDNEY COVE, the seat of Ooyei^nitient, and principal setfiement in 
Australia, and to which those on Van Dicmen^s Land arc subordinate, is^ 
about 5 miles within the Heads, on the S. side oiT the great southern arm df 
the Harbour of Port ^Jackson. The town is situated at the base of two 
eminences, a rivulet traversing theVentre. It is rapidly enlarging, and the 
number of its inhabitants is fast increasing. According to the official 
returns in the year 1820, the number of inhabitants in New South Wales 
was 23,939, whereof 15,249 were, or had been convicts. Of this number, 
the residents at Sydney, and the adjoining districts, amounted to 12,079, in- 
cluding 4457 convicts. The larg^t proportion of the free class in the 
colony consists of individuals born in the country, of whose character Mf . 
Bigge, the Commissioner appointed by the Prince Regent to enquire into 
the state of the colony, in the year 182L given the following interesting 
particulars 

They are generally tall in person, and slender in their limbs, of fair 
complexion and small features ^ they are capable of undergoing m(#re 
fatigue, and are less exhausted by labour, than Europeans ; they are active 
in their habits, but remarkably awkwai'd in theil' movements. In their 
temper they are quick and irascible, but not vindictive ; and I only repeat 
tlie testimony of persons who have had many opportunities of observing tbenij^ 
that they neither inherit the vices nor the feelings of their parents (the 
convicts). Many of the native youths have evinced a strong disposition for 
a seafaring life, and are excellent sailors ; and no doubt can be entertained 
that that class of the population wilt afford abundant and excellent materials 
for the supply of any department in the commercial or naval service.’^ 

The ravages to which tbe town and district of Sydney are exposed from 
the inundations of the Hawkesbuiy are very great. Although the alluvial 
dejiosit made by the inundations is rich, the loss both in labour and grain is 
often considerable. Its lands are infS^ted, also, with a plant, called in the 
colony, the silk cotton plant, ytlsich #as brought thither under a belief that 
its down might be useful in 

The colony, being now in p^^$ion of a db^er, and other privileges 
granted by the Crown, is rising fart fiito importance. 

Teaue. — Besides its trade with Great Britain, NeW Sotith Wales carries 
on a considerable commerce with Sen^^I, from whence it imports cliiefly 
sugar, spirits, soap, and cotton goods ; with Canton, (which is carried on by 
India built vessels) ; the articles brought from whence are lea, sugar candy, 
nankeen, China silks, and (according to Mr. Bigge's report) wearing appa- 
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*rel made of British woollens, sent from England to Canton. A few success- 
ful attempts have been made to supply the China and Batavia markets with 
sandal-wdbd, pearl shells, and beech de nier, from the Fejee and Marquesas 
islands ; but this branch of the colonial trade is understood to have declined 
A growing trade has begun between New South Wales and thfe islands in 
tlie South Sea. 

The principal products of the colony" are as follofv : — Wool of very fine 
quality, which has been much improved by the introSuction of the Merino 
breed of sheep ; tobacco of an excellent kind, flax from the Phormium 
tmaao^ or New Zealand plant ; bark for tanning, of a species of Mimoba , 
gums, of which the red is considered to be a species of Kino ; timber and 
wood of various kinds, ornamental as well as for building— tibe latter dis- 
tinguished for hardness, heaviness, and durability, though the ceaar‘ is said 
to be diminishing fast. A redupdant quantity of wheat is produced in the 
colony, and constitutes an article of eatport ; and coals, which abound in the 
colony, have been exported tp Batavia and to Calcutta. A whale-fishery is 
likewise carried on upon the coasts, and with encouragement is likely to be 
productive, since both the black and sperm whales are, at particular seasons, 
found in great numbers along the E. ooast of New Holland. 

The trade of this colony with tlie Mother Country is seen from the 
following detailed account, which comprehends (unavoidably) the trade of 
its dependencies on Van Diemen's I^hd. 


Jn jiccom^t of tJpp Trade of Great BrUam wUh New Simih Wedes 
and the Dependencies* 


YFARS. 

OFFXCIAl. 

VALUE OF 

IMPORTS XNTO 

GT. aaiTAlK. 

OFFSCUS. VAt.UE Of EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRIT AIR. 

Prodwesf ^ Mmu* 

Vmtid Klngdm* 

i^oniai 

^mhandise. 

TM* 


£ 

\ ’ £ ‘ 

£ 

£ 

1818 

5,111 


' 773 


1819 

0,899 

‘45,906 

''' 7,876 

* 48,7^ 

1830 

5,m 

.%342 

33,844 


1831 

3^039 

•ld0,563 

13,643 


1833 

16,593 

176,130 

37,613 

213,743 

1883 

51,376 

137,908 ' 

43,806 


1834 

474409 

145,143 

67,518 

1 318,654 


The following account shews the amount of the principal articles of 
import and export from and to New South Wales and the Dependencies, 
daring the last three years of the aforegoing statement 
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IMPORTS. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS, 



Plate, plated ware, jewellaty, and 
watches 

Painters’* colours 
Silk manufactures 
Soap and candles 
Stationary 
Woollen goods 
Other ^rti<;les 

Total of Britihli and Irish produce 
and Wimixfsxctwm 

Foreign goods, consisting diiefly of 
wines and spirits 

Total 213,743 




2,388 
2,456 
1,187 
3,820 
^243 
, 140 ^ 
18,918 


3,642 

],428 

1,434. 

2,622 

3,403 

14,311 

J17,923 


42,808 

180,716 


1822. 

1823. 

.1824.’ 

Cedar 6 j 

422 


Oil, train and spermaecti .«..Tua8. 434 

651 

619 

Mother o’pearl shells.v«.v.,^bs. — — 


197,168 

Skins, seal * 5662 

12,272 

38,866 

W^, sljieep^s 188,498 

477,261 

382,907 



£ 

£ 

'£ 

Agricultural Implements 

'M44 

2,154 

1,019 

Appaicl, slops, and haberdashery 

IT, 746 

14,731 

20,122 

Beef and pork, salted ^ 

6,223 

4,069 

1,749 

^Ife^er and al'i^ 

3,677 

4,543 

3,223 

Books, printed 

790 

1,108 

1,637 

Brass and copper nianufiwturc 9 ^^^si.a^ 

2,160 

1,194 

736 

Cabinet and upholstery waresl.^^^ 

4,397 

4,308 

2,981 

Cordage 

1,004 

1,016 

491 

Cotton mannlactures 

30,626 

20,658 

45,800 

Glass and earthenware 

4,026 

2,623 

1,849 

Hardware and cutlery 

15,090 

6,789 

3,348 

Hats of all sorts 

4,109’ 

2,565 

3,020 

Iron & steel, wrought is unwrought 

19,499 

19,076 

10,794 

Leather and saddtery^4.w«^^^.%«H^ 

5,123 

3,521 

2,707 

Linens 

6,262 

4^410 

3,674 

iVfusical instrumentiS 

1,003 

580 

1,646 


2,796 

809 

2,699 

3,960 

3,514 

10,315 

16,659 


137,908 14.5,142 


e7,*i^l2 

212,654 
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Th® of the trado between Calcutta and New South Wales is thus 
she#tt in Rie Trade Reports of the Presidency ;~ 



IHCJPORTh IKrrO CALCtTTA. 

Expoaxs moM Caixctia. 

’Finr*. 

Mtf diandht”/ 

Treasure. 

Merchandise* 

1818-19 S. R. 

1 ,4!'41^ 

1,37,230 

2,99,58S 

1819-SO 

9,665 

11,250 

5,86,778 

1820-21 . 

61,391 

' 5,625 

2,12,187 

1821-22v»v.,^». * 

6,617 


2, *6, 368 


89,136 .. 

1,5^125 

13,54^921 


The chief articles of expKirt from Calcutta to New South Wales were 
piece-goods, (of which, in 1881* there were 138,581 pieces exported,) sugar, 
ami rice. , , 

The coasting trade enqdoys about^ SO vessels, which wre small, badly 
equipped, badly navigated, and 91 qualified to resist'the heavy gales with 
which the coast is sometimes visited#^ The trade between Van Diemen’s 
Land and New South Wales consists of supplies from England through the 
latter to the form^, and of wheat, s«dted meat, and potatoes, sent in return. 
The quantity of corn exported from the settlements on Van Diemen’s I.and 
to Port Jackson is coinad^aUe, ^mounting in six years, ending 1880, to 
107,684> bushels of wheat * » ‘ , 

Kf^GULATioxs,— By the Act 59 (5eo^ Illi Cr 182, vessels of less than 
350 tons may trade between Great Britidn and New South Wales. 

The following is an abstract of the Eort llfigulations promulgated 
by the Governor of New South Wales in 1819, , which arc applicable 
to Port Jackson, and all the ports and hatbours within the teiritory and 
its clepeuclencies. 

A \esse] aniving off or near the Heads of Port Jackson, is to be taken 
in cbaige by a port pilot, and to ba kiardad by ihe naval officer, to whom 
the maa^ter m to deliver the sldp'^s pape^i^ aod ^i^per documents, and a correct 
list of the ship’s company, la^d to afford » such/ information concerning the 
voyage, ke*, as may be t^equimd^ j^ublic i^patdies, letters, and packets, 
and the Post Office letter bags, to be deliverod immediately to the naval 
officer, or hife deputft; , penalty# '4^9 per:^dtoy*,>nii3r such dispatch, &c. sliall 
be delayed. — Poreign are not to pimped furUier uji the harbour of 

Port Jackson than Neutral Bay, vj^itbout special permission. 

No person is permitted to land from any vessri asriv'ing in the harbour, 
without perniksion, under penalty of £&, to be paid by the master of the 
ship, and anothei' <P5 to be paid by tire person landing. No persons may 
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land in any part of ^dney Cove, but at the Ring’s Wharf, except from^ 
(Jovernnicnt, or King’s boats, or by special permission of Uie Governor; 
penalty, prosecution for a misdemeanour, and forfeiture of the boat — ^No 
person but the naval offiper, or a person specially authorized, may go on 
board a vesj^el in the harbour, until the cargo has been reported, and the 
proper bonds shall have been given, and permission obtained to hoist the 
admission flag : penalty^S, to be paid by the master of the ship, and £5 
by the offender* , 

Masters, or other |^ersons belonging to ships, are duly to answer dial- 
Jengos by sentries when on shore* Masters must execute bonds with sureties, 
that they will observe the Port Regulations ; and that they will carry away 
no person from the Colony without pesrmission ; and that their vessels shall 
not depart until duly and ftrfiy deared ; and that they will not export the 
^silver^ or copper coin in circulation within the Colony. Masters of vessels 
are also to furnish the public bdlman of Sydney, before the admission flag 
IS hoisted, with a correct list, under hi$ signature, of his crew, in order 
that all credit to the ship’s cofmphny may be duly cried down ; and no sub- 
sequent claim upon the crew, during the ship’s continuance in the port, 
shall prevent a seaman from proceeding to sea on board tlie vessel hy which 
he arrived. 

Any goods landed, or delivered out of the ship, with intention to land, 
at any place in New South Wales;, other than is specified in the uianifcst 
and entry of the cargo, liiay be seized. Wine, b#er, spirits, and all strong 
iitjuors, (liseliargcd or unshipped from any vessel, without special and pro})er 
li«»once from the Governor, may be seized, and the master may be firi(‘d 
P50. Arms, aTnmunition, naval or military stores, unshipped or landed, 
or wilfully suffered by the master to bo landed or unshipped, uiihout special 
permission in writing from the Governor, to be forfeited, and the master to 
be subject to a fine of £50* . ♦ 

Goods and packages discharged from a vessel in the liaz'hour, to be 
landed at the King’s wharf only, or tb^ will be liable to seizure. 

Persons landing without the Governor’s permission, on Gai^len Island, 
Cockle Bay, or Farm Cove, itfler 8Un$ct, are liable to prosecution for the 
misdemeanour, and the boats to ^Zure. . 

Boats employed in smuggling are liable tp seizure ; and any person 
privy to, or assisting in, smuggling, liable to be sent to hard labour. 

Masters of vessels lying in Sydney Cove, from whence iron hoops, 
stones, gravel, ballast, or rubbieh shall hrfve b^en throwji below high-water 
mark, are liable to a fine of £5, Masters knowingly lee ving persons behind 
in the Colony, without the Governor’s permis^on, will be held responsi|)le 
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•for all exptajoes ifieurred therebjy and be liidde to imMeeution ^ the mis* 
denaeattour, as urell am to proceedings at law for breach boad. Masters 
must keep a watch day and night on board their ships ; if uadte* 100 tossy 
two teen ; if of 100 loris and upwards, four men : they are also responsible 
for the proper conduct of their crews whilst in tte port. The master or 
inforior ofScer of a vessel, who engages any smman belong^iig to another 
ship in the harbour, who is not duly d»9chjur|[ed, lsj|hable to a fine i£*ld. 

Seamen absconding may he appc^m^, sad confiaed 4 r gaei : all 
gaol fees and expences to be paid by the master of the sliip. Seamen, or 
other persons, purchasing Goveroment i^mes, Uable to be ptuiished with 
rigour. Selbien, 4 >r other peison^ found In the Colony slier the s^essdl in 
which they arrived, shall have deiMUded, may he sqipmhended^ and put to 
Goveiiunent labour till smU, away. .. 

No spirits, aiine, hem*, or othor Uquor of like kind, to be add or giveitc 
to the natives foom on board , and any perstmal injury or insdt offered to 
male or femde natives, to be punished, as if offered to any cdher sulbject of 
His Majesty. 

The coipses of persons dying on board diip in (he harbour, to be 
inter! ed in the public burial ground. ' 

Masters of vessris are to give poltlic aotice twice sneeessively in the 
Sydney Gazette, of the «(hne the vessds leave the port ; and to leave at the 
Beuctaiy's office a written nofire, atlftet ten days previous to the muster 
of the ships' companies, ^pther pmomi, except teews of file vessels, muvt, 
pieviously to leaving Port dudkton, (unless by specied permission of tlio 
Governor), give pulffic notice ihereoi^ thrice iuece^vely, in the Sydney 
(iarette, (the first notice to he at le^t ten days previous to tJie ships’ clear- 
ance) ; and also procure « oer^icate finute ■the Judge Advocate s Office, 
(dated at least eight days atler the first notice aforesaid), that no detainers 
are in force against them* 

No vessel, though cleared, may depart, ff veriial suggotiou be given 
by a civil, military, m naval ol9li!ler, Unt the Governor finds wcasion to 
detain it, on pain iff bdiigffred Sbid the master bring proceeded agrinst 
on his bond. ■ 

The master of mrwy vessel wdling firom this port to China or India, 
must give bond not to latid in gny^^part iff toe East dndia Company's telrri. 
lories, any person fiom the Colony, without pmnbsiOn of the GovenuMr- 
Genend of Indjia, or other GotrUnEior hi tliiaee territories. The master' of a 
vessel to whom letters of pnoktosihali be driivered fee fiae 6overn0ri>Geneial 
ot India, or elsewhere, must eater into 6oUd for their chic delivery. 

No vessel is to unmoor or .quit anihoiagc in the Cmc iratil itady for 
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set» ami having a port' dearance; or, luvring nnmoored, and made sail, is < 
to aiidiDr agmq within the beads or haribow of Port Jackson, unless foraed 
through the weathor, or if, accident. 

fThe pilot in t^igeuf a msel CasoaUf detained* is to remain on board 
three entire days, w longer, H by occasion of winds, weather, or tides, 
without further thiiwge ? non.is he>at liberty to quit the slup,. however long, 
or on whatevo: aeeoihit«|ptmaed, if <88. par day be tendered*to him. 

DuTiKa^Xheiblidsidng^is a schedule of tl» duties on goods imported ; 

4? s. d. 


Spiritov 
Wine 
Tobacco 
Coals 


gallon 





Sandal wood 
Fbarl dwUs 
Beech de mear 
Oil, s])ermaceti 
— HW'biac'k whale 
Skins, seal 

>faiwe and kangaroo 



Timber Cedar, or other IMbeti, imported from 
Shod Haven, or any other part of the coast (ex- 
cept Newcastle)when not su^died by Government 
labourers solid foot 

Ditto ; spars fircm New Zealand, or diaewhere, 
, ‘ per score 

Ditto ; imjwrted fmm Huntmt's River, eiddUiomd, 
, • . . > J.' r ’ par 1000 feet 


0 


0 10 0 
0 0 9 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
2 10 8 
^ 10 8 
5 0 
2 10 0 

9 0 0 
0 0 11 
0 0 01 

0 ‘ 1 0 

10 0 
3 0 0 


Ditto ; either in log or plank, imported from New 
< Zealmid , ,* 1 ^ , »,',,.ii> p er solid ifeot 0 10 

Goods, wh,'es, andSmertiiandise, not the growth, 

4 produce, or manufectare^ ttH United Kingdom, 
imported directly from thence into the Colony, 

'1 , -• percent 5 0 0 

Coals pay an export duty of 5s* (Id. per too; and timber from Hunter » 
lUver, •i’3 for every 1000 feet. ' 'i >*1 * 

Pout CHAttGEa,— The fdllowhig are feted by^ Guvemmrat regulation:—. 
lAghthmm Dm€ 8.-*-A charge of 2d. per tmi is levied upon every vessel 
entering within the heads of Port Jadbon, to defiay the expences 'of the 
lighthouse elected there. 
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Anchorage Rates.— ~lf any vessel remove from anchorage or moorings 
to other anchorage or moorings, not for the purpose of sailing, or proceed- 
ing on file voyage, the following charges are payable to the Harbour- 
master 

. £ s, d. 

For a vessel under 200 tons 0 15 0 

' 200 and under 300 , 10 0 

30O and nnder 400 1 10 0 

400 and under 1^0--^---;-*--— 2 0, 0 

500 and upwards 2 10 0 

Hire of Mooring Chaims, ^e.—JS a vessel use the mooring diains or 
buoys, on the heaving down place, in Sydney Cove, the following cliarges 
are payable: — Heaving down place,' per day, 18s.; moorulg chains or buoys, 
per week, 218, 


Wood and Water , — Masters of vessels requiring wood and water, are 
to be supplied at such place as the naW'officer, or his deputy, may direct, 
paying to him the following rates ' ■ 

£ S. d 

A vessel not exceeding 100 tonSi.ll»,«J« .-100 

above 100 and not exceeding ^0 2 0 0 

above 200 and'not exceeding 300—. — 3 0 0 

above 300 and not exce^ing 400.^., - 4 0 0 

y above 400 and nol^xceeding 500l« - 6 0 0 

upwaids ^pf 500 - 6 0 0 

Persons taking Wood and water wijthout due permission, are subject to 
prosecution, and the boats to seizure. 

Pilotage.— T!he charges for pilota^fe of vessels into or out of the har- 
bour, from or to a distance of twq leag^re^ out at-sea, are as follow : — 


Vessds drawing less than 7 4eet , 

from 7 to }0 Ifee t— 




£ s. d. 

4. 0 0 
5 10 *0 

11 ^^* — .—.1.1 — 1— . 5 15 0 

12 feet . G 16 0 

13 — 7 6.0 

14 feet 8' 0 0 

15 feet, 6 10 0 

16 feet — V.... 9 10 0 
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Vessels drawing 18 feet 
19 feet . 


d. 

0 


20 feet 
above 20 feet 


14 0 0 

15 0 0 


Ships not having British registers, or from the East India Company, 
and not chiefly Wen with corn or provirions^ not on Government, but pri- 
vate account, are chargeable with onerfonrth more of and at the rat^ above 
specified. No charge, however, is to be made but for half a foot ; but if 
for half a foot exceeding the above draughts, then at the medium price 
between those limits. 


FEJEs,~Tbe following fees are payable imthe Colony 
At the Secretary's Ogtee^ viz, 

£ s. d. 

On registering vessels exceeding 40 ton 0 10 

To the principal clerk 0 0 0 

For all vessels not exceeding 40 tons 2 0 0 

To the principal 0 10 0 

On affixing ofikial seal to clearances of vessels for 
foreign voyages, or fishing ton 0 0 0 

For every person on leaving the 0 2 0 

Tj'anscripts of all papers***>«'v.^per folio of 72 words 0 13 
Licences for colonial vessels^ coaa^ting to the Coal 
River, Hawkesbuiy, or elsewhere, not extending 
to Van Diemen’s L^d, nr Bass’s Straits 0 5 0 


At the Nmaf viz. 

Entry of a ship with articles for iale, and in Govern- 




0 15 

1 10 


men! servij^c 

Ditto not in Government service 
Entry of a ship with no altidles, not in Govern- 
ment service 
Entry of foreign 
Permission to trade 
Dues of each bond 

— of port clearance- 
to naval officer’s clerk 

— for permit to land spirits and wine-^per cask 0 0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 
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£ s. rf. 

Deeds of entry and clearance fw colonial vessels, viz. 

To the Hawkesbuiy 0 4 0 

Tfo hlese Castle*^»^ 0 10 0 

To the Fishery, or Settlemente at <he southward 0 10 O 

Naval officer’s clerk 0 8 0 


The naval officer also receives 5 per cent. Oii all duties collected at 
the port. 


Wha^nger's Fees, viz. 

£ s. d. 

i 

On every bale, caA, or paiq|^a^ landed or slapped 0 0 9 
Metage oS coals ton 0 8 6 

Measuring timber 100 feet 0 2 0 


A reduction of several, and an abolition of some of the chargels 
(as well as duties) at the Colony, were recommended by the Commissioner ; 
but it is uncertain what reductions are niaide< 

pRovisioKs Ai?o RR]>'BBSBncN#s.^TrOvlsions of all kinds may be pro- 
cured at Sydney ; beef, multon, pork, 4nd ’ kangaroo flesh ; fowls, eggs, 
butter, bread, potatoes, aiffi fixtits. But^the prices fluctuate extremely. 
Bread is sddom so cfieap as ih Finland ; the loaf of 8 lbs. selfing forSd. or 
6d. To prevent the redot^n of stock in the territory, the Governraei|t 
levies a duty upon daughtOring cattle. Except potatoes, the price of no 
article of provision is itirasondble ih the ColoOy. 

Coins — The circulating medium conris^ of British money, and like- 
wise of Government dollkrs. ' Tl^Seri! is abanVW Sydney, and its notes pass 
current in the Colony. The duties are payable either in Sterling money. 
Government dollars, stbre leteipts, approved bills ^ the Commissaiy oh 
the Treasuiy or the Colonial Agent, hr in the "n^es of the Bank of New 
South Wales. In the sale of coffittiOditle^ bids of long date are Osbally 
given. ” ‘ 

The tracertaiiilyin the relative vMne Of British ‘i»id4ley,Vliich has been 
the standard, has produced griiak embaitasshiknl Ocfcasionally, and affected 
the value of every spOCres of pjiiperty ; hiSoihuch ^fhat It became necessary 
to stipulate in bar^his, the n^e^paytbeht. 

WEiGJfi^s Awb BfKvstnttts.-— These are^tfaa saihc as id England. 
GUMS TO BE FOUND AT NEW'SOUTH WALES.— The nu. 
GuW of Botany is product* by the EuealyjdUs tesiedferus, a tree of 
considerable rize, growing to a great heiglrt before it puts out bianche* 
The gum may be drawn from the free by tapping, or taken out of the veins 
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of the wood when dry The wood is heavy and fine grained; but 
intersected by the cbannei^ coritaining the gum, splits and warps. 

This gum is said J.o he the finest species of kino {Gumnd^mthrum 
(ufringms), which used to be imported from Africa^ and is said to be there 
produced by a species of Pterocnrpm, Kino is very friable, easily breaking 
i)etvve(‘n tlie fingers; without stnell; of an opaque^ dark^^reddish colour, ap- 
pearing almost black in the mass, and when powdered, of a deep lateiitious 
red In cliewing, it first crumbles, then coheres slightly, and soon seems t 
to dissolve, with a very astringent, slightly sweet taste. It has been con- 
founded with true gum Senegal, and also with dragon's blood. It is easily 
distinguishable from both by its ^typiicity when tasted. Its astringent 
properties render it a very usefid drug, and a powerful remedy for the 
dysentery. Kino is peeasionally bought from India under the name of 
gum dawk. This is probably the produce of the Bnfea frondma^ which 
Dr. Roxburgh (Elor. Cor., Tab* 21) says etudes a gum rich in colour as the 
ruby, and astringent. 

The YELLOW Gum of Botany Bay is strictly a resin ; it is insoluble in 
water, and in appearance resembles gamboge, but does not stain. It is 
generally dug out of the mil under t|ie tree which produces it, from whence 
it diops ; and it is probably what Tasman enUs gum lae of the ground. 

BASS'S STRAlT.r-Betweeii New HoUand and Van Diemen's Land 
is a strait, about 30 leagues wide^ called Bass's Strait, from Mr Bass, who, 
with Captain Flinders, circumxmvigated Yap Diemen's Land, and thereby 
proved the correctness of his own conjecture, that the lattei was separated 
from the former by a navigable s|xait 

The passage through Boss's Strait, apd round Cape Van Diemen, has 
sometimes been made by vessels which left England too late to pursue the 
ordinary route to China ; and instead of passing through any of the straits 
E. of Java, (as usual, when iate in the season), Uiey have proceeded round 
New Holland, by the way of the Pacific Ocean. 

In approachipg the strait from the westward, great caution should be 
used ; and it is better that i^^^uld not be entered in the night time. Ves'>eis 
may anchor conveniently in the jsitrait with easterly winds, under (he N. W. 
end of King's Island ; or Port Phillip (on New Holland) just within 
the entrance on the S. side; or Himter's Isles, between Thiee Hummock 
and Barren Islands, taking care not to anchor too dose to the weather 
shore, lest the wind suddenly change. 

PORT PHILLIP is the westernmost harbour on the N. side of the 
strait; the entrance is in latitude 38® S , about 4 leagues to the E. of a 
bluff headland without trees, rising fiom low* bqt thickly wooded land. 
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the soundtngK, ebdtit three i^e« froto the entrance, are 12 and 13 
decreasing lojand 8, A reef projects from each side of the entrance. 
The haAotrr is i^xaellent, but there is no fresh water Ih the vicinity of the 
entrance; the nearest being found at the S. E. angle of the harbour, to the 
W. of the hill called Arthur's Scat 

VAN DIEMENS LAND is an island, the medial length of which is 
100 geographical miles frmn N. to S., and the breadth 14 > fiom 
E. to W. It is situated between the latitudes of 41® and 40"' 82' S , and 
between tlie longitudes of 144® 32^ and 148® 26' E. Its surface is undulated, 
and diversified with mountains and dales, forests and meadows. It has lakes, 
rivers, and inlets; and its climate is temperate, not very different from 
that of England, though less subject to sudden changes. It is divided into 
two counties, Buckinghamshfre and Cornwall ; the former extends from 
the S. coast to the 42d deg. of latitude, including Hobart's Town within its 
limits ; the latter reaches from the same line to the N. coast, and compre- 
hends the town of Launceston. 

The W. cosist is of a rocky and sterile aspect ; but it contains an 
excellent harbour, called Tort Davey, in latitude 43® 28 S., longitude 
146® E. It has not only abundance of fresh water, but the shores abound 
with Huon pine. 

The S. coast is of a similar character to the*W. ; it is mottled with 
rocks of white quarts; and black basalt, and the projecting points are high, 
steep, and liarren. Port d'Entrecasteaux, at the W. extremity of the bay 
formed by the 8. Cape of Van Diemen's Land, and Tasman's Head, is safe, 
and convenient for procumg wood and water. D'Entrecasteaux’s Strait 
affords safe anchorage in fmm to *6 fathoms, soft mud. occasionally 
mixed with sand. Fresh water may be procured, but it is difficult to get 
the casks to the boat, on account of the muddy shores. 

STORM BAY is a deep gulph, forfoed between Cape Pillai’ and Cape 
Frederick Henry, arid stretdiing to the N. W* A channel at its N. W 
angle leads to 

DERWENT RIVER, which is safo and^navigable for large ships to 
a considerable distance* At the enfrance it is 2 miles wide, with depths of 
from 10 to 12 fathoms ; the point on the E. ride is rocky ; but Shoal Point 
on the S. shore, is the only place danger, and here the river is contracted 
to half a mile, h^pon this river is a settlement, made by a colony from Port 
Jackson, called ^ 

^HOBART'S TOWN.-*/rhis town is built at the foot of a lofty moun- 
tain, Called Moimt Wellington, near a river, named the Jordan, which is 
confined to deep pools, or narrow channels, in ^-urnmer, and o\crflows 




banks, inundating the country to a conjsiderable distance* in winter* The 
cultivated districts of Buckinghamshire are more productive than the soihof 
New South Wales, and the grain of the wheat is larger and heavier. Since 
1811, the progress of improvement at Hobarfs Town has been very rapid. 
The wretched huts, of wliich it was then composed, have given place to 
substantial buildings, laid out in regular streets, of a good width, though 
iinpav cd. The number of houses is about 700, chiefly brick. Tlie public 
buildings consist of a Church, a handsome brick structure ; a Court-house, of 
stone ; (lovernoris residence. Government store, hospital, and gaoj. The 
Inns are paltry, and ill adapted to receive strangers. The inhabitants are 
not fit first sight prepossessing in dress and appearance, and the state of 
society is not spoken of generally in favourable terms, as many of the 
settlers are men of broken fortunes. The merchants combine the wholesale 
and lelaii business, and are mostly seen behind a counter. 

I'he anchorage in the harbopr is safe a,Ad convenient: a large and 
substantial quay is thrown out, for the facility of lanidiJ^g goods, and shi] 7 s 
of considerable burthen may lie within bail of it. 

Tuade. — The principal articles of export are wheat and potatoes, which 
constitute the staple agricultural products ; also wool, hides, whale oil, and 
skins. The latter articles are shipped for. Europe. The wheat is exported 
to New South Wales in considerable quepitity, and occasionally to the 
Mvauntius and Rio Janeiro. From 1815 to 18^0, the quantity of wheat 
exported from Hobarfs Town to Port Jackson was 60,309 bushels. The 
wool of Van Diemen's Land is not equal to that of New South Wales, 
owing probably to want of equal attention being paid to it: but a society 
has lately been established there for encouraging its growth and improve- 
ment. 

The accounts of imports* and other commercial details, arc blended 
with those of Sydney, already given. 

Duties.— The duties of Van Diemen’s Land are the same a« those 
knied in New Sou}h Wales. The following account of the duties received 
upon goods imported into Hobart s Town, for a period commencing July, 
1815, and ending December, 1819, wiUj^shew the progressive increase of 
its trade up to that date 

Duties received in 1816^w..46*2877. ,| Duties received in 

Ditto in 1817 »%*^v 4 4819. Ditto ' m 181 O*^*^-*-* 7250. 

These duties are exclusive of those on spirits, wine, and^obaoco, im- 
polled froi^i Sydney, which are received in the latter port. 

Corns. Weiokts and ’VlEAjf.UHEs. — 1'hese are also similar to those at 
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c the seat of Government ; except that much of the currmcy here consists of 
notes of hand, or what are termed L O. U.’s, jmyable at sight; these are 
issued by^any individual, and are negotiable in proportion to the credit of 
the issuer. * Much business is also transacted by barter : sheep being ex- 
changed for sugar, rum, or tobacco. Both practices, however, are now 
less common than formerly, owing to the issuing of notes by the bank at 
Sydney. 

With the exception of Ovstxr Bay, in latitude 42^ 48^ S , longitude 
148° 8' E., formed on the W. side of an island separated from Van Diemen's 
Land by a strait, there seems to be no harbour of consequence known on 
the E. coast. 

The N. coast contains only one harbour, which is 

PORT DALRYMPLE, situated in latitude 41° 3' S., longitude 
I 47 P ly The harbour is difficult of access, and its entrance is not easily 
discerned. The shoals which beset the passage are dangerous, and mostly 
covered at half-tide. 

A considerable intercourse subsists between this port; and New South 
.Wales. It is a very large com district; and th 6 re is a communication 
betwixt Port Dalrymple and Hobart's Town by land ; the distance is about 
150 miles. 

Tradk. — The trade by sea is almost wholly confined to Port Jackson ; 
consequently manufactured and other goods are charged here with double 
freight and charges. At the period of Mr. Rigger's Report, the difference^ 
in prices of common articles between Sydney and Launceston, (a town 
situated at some distance froln Port Dalrymple), was nearly 100 per cent. 

Among the merchantable products of the county of Cornwall, is iron. 

A few miles from Port Dalrymple, considerable quantities of iron ore 
have been discovered upon the surface, which proves to be pure protoxide 
of iron, (similar to the black iron ore of Sweden), mid furnishing a veiy 
pure and malleable metal. 

GEORGE TOWN.-^Thk is a new settlement wit^jjn a very few miles 
of tbe N« coast and Bass's Straits. It is yet in its infancy ; but being 
favourably situated for traded roads being already finished, communi- 
cating with the interior^ it ts uaaking rapid progress. 





No. 1. 

Table of the Dutie^s rf Customs and Excise payable on Goods, Wares^ 
and Merehandise inqtorted mto the United Kingdom. 


ACOIIUS por lb. 0 

Ag‘at<‘Hui (y(M'ni*lians,.scl, per 100/ \ aluo 20 

, n»»t set, per 100/ value 10 

Alkali^ lutt olher\'i.^t» cliainvd with 
J)utv, 

Any arl icle whereof iNtmerai Alkali 
i.-> the inobl \a)uablt‘ part, not 
containing a p; renter propoilion 
of such Alkali than 2(1 pej cent. 


a, (L 
0 10 
0 0 
0 0 


Jl* .9. ^ 


Alum percwt. 

Roch percwt. 

Amber, manui'acturos of, umnniinerated 
per lb. 

, rotig-h per lb. 

Ambergris, the produce of liritish {ishinj> 
per oz. 

the produce of Foreign 

ing per oz. 


0 17 
0 11 


0 12 0 
0 1 « 


0 2 0 


in a Hiitish buUtship, per < wl. 0 8 6 

Aiiacardium 

. . . pet lb. 

0 2 

0 

not in a British built ship 

Aniseed . ' 

, per cwt- 

3 0 

0 

per cwt. 0 9 2 

Anuotto, Hag 

. , . .per H*. 

0 0 

5 

containing uioi e than 

of any othci sort 

. . . .pet Ih. 

0 1 

0 


20 per Cent, and not cvcecding 
25 per i'cnU 

in a British built .«ihip, per cud. 0 11 3 

not in a British built ship 

per cw' U 0 1 1 1 1 

<'ontaining more than 

25 per Cent, and not exceeding 
30 per Cent. 

in a British Imilt bliip, per cwt.. 0 14 0 
not in a lintisli built ship 

per cwl. 0 15 2 

— — — containing more than 
30 per Cent, and not exciieding 
40 per (Vnt. 

in a British Iniilt .ship, per cud. 0 18 6 
not in a BritJyU built ship 

^ per cwt. 0 19 4 

■ ■ — containing more th.an 

40 j)er Cent. 

in aBrithsh built ship, percul. 12 4 

not in ii British built slop 

per ewt. 13 2 

Almonds, bitter jxt <’wt. 0 15 10 

........ . . — of any other sort . . . per cwt. 2 7 6 

Ah>es, Soeotorina peril*. 0 2 6 

^ , the produce of, and imparted 

from the Cape of Good Hojie. .per lb. 0 0 3 

■■■I.. of any oOier sort per lb- 0 0 9 


. ... per cut. 0 14 3 
. per too/ \ahie 20 (I 0 
0 2 0 


Aqua-foiiis . . 

Arangoes . 

Argol p(‘r cwt. 

, the produce of and imporu'd ti om 

any Biitish pow.session percwt. 

Arrow Root per lb. 

— , the produce of and imjiorted 

from any British possession . .pci lb. 

Arsenic, white ... pei cwt. 

— of any other M>it . . . j>ei cwb 

Asphaltuni, the produce of and imported 
from any British pos.sesf ion . .. .per lb. 

AssaioMicla per lb. 

Balsam, artificial or natur il . per lb. 

Bark, Angustum per lb. 

Clove per lb. 

— — — , Peruvian .per Ib- 

— , — , unenumcraled, vi't* 

for medicinal use per lb. 

for tlie use of Dyers or Tanners, 
the produce of and imp<jrted 
from any British possession 
per 100/ value 
of other sorts . . . .per 100/ value 

Beads, Amber per lb. 

— — — , Arango ...... .per 100/ value 

— (Wal. . . pel lb. 

— Crvstal ..... . ,, per 1000 

N n 


0 1 0 
0 0 2 

0 0 .1 
0 14 3 
0 18 8 

0 0 5 
0 0 10 
0 4 <> 

0 2 0 
0 0 10 
0 2 0 


10 0 0 
20 0 0 
0 12 U 
20 *0 0 

0 15 10 

1 8 b 
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Beads, uneiuinieratec) . . . .per 100/ value 30 0 0 
Be^’ wood, untnauufaciurcd, imported 
from Nei\^Soutii Wales. . , . , .per ton 0 •'i 0 

Benjamin, or Benzoin .j)ei il>. 020 

Rczoar Stones per oz. 0 2 0 

Bones <»f Cal tie and other Animals, and of 

fish (except Whale fins) per 100/ value 10 0 

Books, heinir of Editions printed prior 
to the year 1001, bound or unbound 

per cwt. 10 0 

, being- of Rdilions printed in or 

since 1 dt)l, hound or unbound, per cwU 5 0 0 

Boracic Acid peril). 0 0 4 

Borax or Tincal, refined per lb. 0 0 f) 

.unrefined per lb. 0 0 3 

Bottles of Eartfi or Slone. . . .per dozen 0 3 2 

of Glass, covered with wicker, 

until the 1st of .Taneary 11125, per 

dozen (joart.s 12 0 

, and furtlier per cwt. 0 6 0 

on and utter tiie 1st of January, 

lh’2fl, j)er dozen ([uarts. Imperial 

measure 1 2 0 

and luriher per cwt, 0 6 0 

. — ■' of'tireiMi or Cknnmon (■ilasM, not 

of less content than rme pint, and not 
fieing phials, v/t. full, until the 1st 
.lanuary, lf»2f), pe\ dozen Cjuarts. ... 0 4 0 

on and after the Jst January, 

lf>2(>. pt‘r dozen (juarts, Imperial 

measure 4 0 

—i empty, until the Isl .lanuary, 

Ifl2fl, per dozen quarts 2 0 

en and afiei the Lst January^ 

182(5, per dozen quarts. Imperial 

measurer 0 2 0 

^)f Stone, not exceeding two 

quarts mea.snre j>er cwt. 0 

Brass, manutactures of, nnenumerated 

per 100/ value 80 0 0 

Briin'=:toiift, rou^h .per ctvt. 0 0 6 

— , refined ,r per cw t. 0 6 0 

■ " - in flour per cwt- 0 0 9 

Bronzti, all w orks of art made of, per cwt, 10 0 

Camhoginin per lb. 0 J 6 

CanicPs Hair.- -Sec Hair, 

Camphor, refined ..per lb. 0 0 10 

, unrefined .per lb. 0 0 0 

Camwood fxjr ton. 0 15 0 

Candles «.f w'ax per lb. 0 2 6 

Canes, Bamboo pfirKWtO i 14 0 

Rattans (not ground). , per 1000 1 0 0 


.V, d. 


Cane.s, Reed per 1000 (> (> 

, Walking, or .slicks mount (‘d, 

fjaiuted, or otherwise ornameitled. 

per 100/ \ able 30 0 U 

AVangliees, Jarnhoo, ground 

Rattans, Dragon’s Blood, and other 
Walking Canes <n Sticks . .per 1000 4 0 0 


Cantharides 


0 

3 

8 

Caoutchouc, or Elastic 

Gum . . , .per lb. 

0 

0 

.5 

Capita Papavenim . , . 


0 

3 

0 

Cajis of Cotton 

. .per 100/ value 

10 

0 


Cardamoms 


0 

o 

0 

Cannenia Wool 


0 

0 

8 

Carmine 


0 

4 

0 

Carpets of Persia 

. .per yard s*juiue 

o 

10 

0 

Carriages 

. , .per 100/ value 

30 

0 

0 

Cas.sia Buds 

per Ih. 

0 

1 

0 

Eistulu . . . , . 


0 

0 

10 

J.ignen 

Der-lh. 

0 

J 

0 

Casts of Bus+s, Siatues, ui h'ignre*. 





per cwt. 0 

Catechu, or Terra Japonica . . . .per ll>. 0 
Cedar Wood per f-tm. 1 


, the produce of and iiu- 

j)ortfid fiom the Cape of Good Hope 

pci ton. 0 

China Root j>t‘r lb. 0 

China or Porcelain ware, plain, j»er 

100/ value 15 

'■ " “ — painted, 

gilt or oniainented. , . .pci 100/ value 30 
Clio<*olate and Cocoa Paste, the pnwhiee 
of and JinjKnlcd from any British 

possession jjm Ih. 0 

" , the j>ro- 

duce of any otlicr place, "or iftitherw'ise 

imported per Ih. 0 

Cinuabar, native or factitious . .per Ih. 0 

Cinnamon, per lb. 8 

Citrat of Lima , . . .per lb. 0 

Cloves per lb. 0 

Cochineal l>er lb. 0 

— the produce of and imported 

from any British jK>.sse.s.sion . .per lb. 0 

Dtt.st . per Ih. 0 

Cocoa Nuts, the produce of and im- 
ported from any British pos.sessiori 
-within the limits of the luist India 

Company’s Charter jH;r Ih. 0 

, the produce of any otlier 

place,or ifotliftrwi.se im|)orled, per Ih. 
Cocoa Nut Husks and Shells. . • per lb. 


2 6 
0 10 
0 0 


10 0 
1 3 

0 0 

0 0 


1 !) 


d 4 
1 0 
2 8 

1 (i 

2 U 
0 10 

0 4 
0 1^. 


0 U 

1 ;i 
0 2 
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£ 

4%x‘DIus Indii'us per !]>. 0 2 

( locus VV<)(«1, llie pmdiice of and im- 
ported from any British possession, 

per t<m. 0 5 

t'otfec, the prodiue of ilie Mfiuritiits 

pm lb. 0 0 

^ the prodvice of and imported 

bum any other British tKissession, 

^’vitiiin tin* hmits of the hiast India 

(lomjvany's Cliarter ..per lb. 0 0 

, the produce of any other place, 

or if otherwise imported peril). 0 1 

(Vdoevuili, oi Colo()uiiitida . . , .})ej lb. 0 1 

Colours hu l*ainters, miennmorated 

per lUdZ value TiO U 

('olimiho Hoot per Ih. 0 2 

CoppcJ oie percwt. 0 12 

old, lit only to be reuiamdac- 

liiretl per cwt. 0 Id 

, in plates and copper coins 

j)er cwl, 1 10 

, imw'TOUp^hi, 'riii. in bricks or 

pij^s, lose copper, and all cast cop- 

jRu- .percwt. I 7 

^ ill part wrouj;ht, v'h, bars, rods, 

or ingots, hammered or mi '.cd, pet cw'l. 115 
matudactures unenumcrated, and 


c-oppi r plates engraved, per 1 001 value 30 0 

( '< u }d, in {raiments per lb. 0 I 

, whole, polished jnir lb. 0 12 

, unpolished j>er lb. 0 5 

■ , of British fj.sh- 

In^' taking* P^ lb. 0 0 

Costus .....per lb. 0 1 

Cotton, manufactures t)f. .per 100/ value 10 0 

and further if printed per 

scpiurc yard 0 0 

Cimhajjje * per lb. 0 J 

Comics . ...* .1^00/ value 20 0 

( rv'^tal, cut, or in any manufac- 
tured, (except beads), .per 100/ value 30 0 

P^‘rlb. 0 2 

Diamoiuls * " 

1 )i an iti^s and Prints, phiiii each 0 0 


,1 ■ - ; coioored . .each 0 0 

in book.s, half 

bound, or in any way bound . . per cn t. 0 10 
— , un- 
bound percwt. 5 0 

Hiu^s, unmmmemted. . , .per 100/ value 20 0 

Ihirthenware, unmuunerated per 100/ 

value If) 0 


£ s\ d. * 

Ebony poi. j rj# 0 

, j,^reen, tbe prodiu c of and ii». 

jKii ted from any llritisb possession, 

pet ton 0 3 0 

Elephant. s’ teeth per cwt. 1 0 0 

Extract OI Preparation, viz. 

of Opium per 100/ value 25 0 0 

of Quassia per 100/ value 50 0 0 

of Vitriol per 100 / value 25 0 0 

Solid vegetable extract from 
Oak Bark, or other vegetable 
substances, to he used for tan- 
ning leatiier, and for nt> other 

purjMise per cwt. 0 3 0 

of any article uneiuuueuitod 

per 100 / value 20 0 0 

Feathers, Ostrich, dressed yier Ih. I 10 0 

— , undressed ..jHrlh. 0 10 0 

, ununnmerated, diessed. .jjer 

100 / value 20 0 0 
unenumcrated, undressed 

per 100 / \alne 10 0 0 

Fla?: and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp, or 
of Flax, dressed or undressed, viz. 

From 5th July, 1025, till lltli July, 

1820. per cwt. 004 

From 5th July, 1820, till 0th July, 

1827 ..})ercwt. 0 0 3 

From 5th July, 1827, till 0th July 

1828 per cwt. 0 0 2 

Fioin and after 5th July, 1828, 

j*er cwt. 0 0 I 

Flowers, artificial, not made nf -sillv 

}»er 100/ v;due 25 0 0 
Frames for Piclarcs . - . .yier 100/ value 20 0 0 

Galangal .yier lb. 0 0,0 

Galhaimm per lb. 0 14 

Gall? yier cwt. 011 2 

Gamlxjtg'c y>or lb. 0 1 8 

GametvS, cut .i)er lb. 1 10 0 

rough ...perlh. 0 10 0 

Gauze, of Thread ..... .per 100/ value 30 0 0 

Ginger, tire produce of and imported 

from any British possession. .})crcwd. 011 0 

preserved per lb. 0 0 3 

Ginseng per Ih. 0 18 

tliass. Crown, Geman, Sheet* or any 

kind of Window Glass, not being ^ 

Plate Glass jier cwt. 4*18 0 

Flint . per cwt. 0 3 0 

, Plate, yier equal e foot, suyieificial 0 ti 7 
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tL 

A furtlier duty (in lieu of Excise) Is pay- 




able on Glass, 





on Plate (iUi3S,i 

and all other Glass 




Mamdlu tures 

1 , not being oil or 




wmc flasks, 

or Foreign gr<‘cn 




Glass Bottles 

per cwt. 

f) 

6 

0 

Granilla 


0 

0 

5 

Guru Ammoniac . . . 

per Ih. 

0 

1 

3 

— — Aniiui, rough, 

and in no way 




cleaned 


0 

0 

5 

, scraped, 

or in any way 




1 1 

lb* 

0 

0 

6 

Arabic 


0 

12 

0 

Cashew 


0 

7 

6 


— — Copaljroiigli and in no way cleaned 

per lb. 0 0 5 

— , scraped nr in any way 

cleaned . . . per lb. 0 0 6 

Kicmi .per lb. 0 0 8 

Gumaciim ...peril). 0 I 10 

Kin.i or Uubrum astring-etis 

p.T ll). 0 1 6 

— — - l.ac, r/c- Gtdvc 1. u’, |rtn* 100/ \ .ili\e 10 0 0 

I.n*. per 100/ val\ie 5 0 *0 

]yj * ' {O'lS per 100/ value 10 0 0 

^eedLac. fK'r 100/ Value 5 0 0 
Slii'U Lac, per 100/value 20 0 0 
Stick Lac, |)er 100/ value 5 0 0 


Opeponax per lb. 0 8 6 

Saji^apenum poi 1b. 0 0 10 

Saiidarach or .Juniper. .. .per cwt. 0 10 0 

Sa’Toc’olla ])er lb. 0 0 10 

Sonet;al perewL 0 12 0 

Tacaruuhaoa peril), 0 2 0 

Tragacantli per lb, 0 10 

uiienimieraled . . . .jH*r 100/ value 20 0 0 

Flair, cow, ok, bull, or elk . . , .percwl. 0 10 0 


, Goat or camel hair or wool, the 

produce of and iinjjorted from any 

Briti'ih pos^.ession Free. 

- the 

produce of any other place, or if other. 

wise imported I)er lb. 0 0 1 

, Human fierlb. 0 5 0 

; arti('lea manufactured of liair or 

j^oat’s woo}; oi of hair, or goat's 
wool, and any other material un- 

euumerated I>er 100/ value 80 0 0 

Herapi rougli or undresse<I, or any oilier 
vegetjlDic substance- of the nature and 
tjuality, and applicable to the pur- 
po«4e., of undressed hemp . . . .{)orton 0 8 0 


£ is> if- 

Memp, rough or imdre-ssed, I heprodiu^o of 

imported from any British possession Free. 
Hides, buffalo, bull, cow, or ox, iu tlie 
hair, not Imincd, tawed, orirs anv way 

dressed pei iiide 0 0 b 

— ^ tariiu'd 

and not otherwise dressed, . . pei Ib. 0 1 0 

^ Horse, mare, t)i gelding, in tlie 

hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any waj 

dressed j>er hide 0 0 10 

— j tan- 
ned, and not otherw'ise dressed, j)cv !h. 0 10 

, Horse, mure, gelding, buffalo, 

bull^cow, r)r ox, in the hair, not tan- 
ned, tawed> curried, or in any way 
dressed, the produce, of and imported 
from any British possession, ufc. 


dry percui, 0 2 4 

wvt per cut. 0 12 


tanned, and not otherwise dressed, 

per lb. 0 0 6 

, or picce.s of Hides, r^w or un- 
dressed, uncnuine rated, poi iOO/. value 20 0 

- tanned, 

tawed, or in any w ay dressed, uuemi- 

raerated per 100/. value. 75 0 0 

Honey, the produrc of, and impoiled 
from any British possession, perovt. 0 5 0 
Homs, Horn Tips, and pieces of Horns, 

uneuumera*ed perewt. 0 2 4 

Hor.ses, Mares, or Geldings . . . .each i 0 0 

.Tapamied Ware jK‘r 100/. value 2<> 0 0 

Jcw'els, JKmeralds, Rubi«‘s, and all other 
preciousStones, except Diamonds, vir. 

Set per 100/. value 20 0 O 

Not set per 100/. ^alue 10 0 0 

Indigo {>erlh. 0 0 4 

Juice of lA*raons, Limes, or Oranges, 
tlie produce of, and imported from Any 
British possession, v(%(J,her raw or 
concentrated, per gallon, for evc-ry 
degree of specific gravity or strongtli 0 0 OJ 

Lace, TliT'ead per 100/. value 30 0 0 

Lackered Ware Iier 100/. value 30 0 0 

Lapis Calaminaris per cwt. 0 1 0 

J..av.ulL pci lb. 032 

Tutiai . . . . per lb. 0 0 8 

l.o.ad, While .per cwt. 0 7 0 

Leather ; any article made of Leather, 
or any manufacture wdicreof Leather 
is the most^ valuable part, unenurne- 
rated per 100/. value 75 0 0 
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Mact- .»..,perlb. 

Madder per cwt. 

K<>ot per vwl. 

Manp:oes, until Ist Jan. 1820, .per gal. 

, on and after 1st Jau. Ui2fi, 

per gallon, Imperial measure 

pCM'ib. 

Mummcripts * per p,. 

Maps and Charts, plain or colr)ured, 
each, or part thereof’ 

— in hooks half-hound, 

or in any way hound per cwL 

in hfjoks, unlwund, 

j>er cwt. 

iMannaladc pel Ih- 

the produce of, and inifKirted 

from any British possession . .per ih, 

"Viasticli per U). 

Mats, nnenmueruti'd . . .y>er 100/. value 

Mutt ing per 1 00/. \ iUue 

Medals of Child or Silver 

— of any other sort, per 100/, value 

Me lasses per cwt. 

Models of (''ork or M"ood,per 100/. value 
^Mother of IVarl Shells, ro.igli, per 

100/. value 

3Iusic.il Inslrainent>>. , .per lOO/. v.ihio 

Mu-k , per O'/.. 

My nil per lb. 

Nutmegs per Ih, 

Nuts, C'a‘'hew, the produce oi. and im- 
poitcd from any British pobses.sion, 
per Ih- 

Kernelh of. . . . .per lb. 

, Coco or (hiker, the pjwlucc of and 

imported from any British J)‘^S' cMsion, 
per 120 

Nu\ h’omica .}'er lb. 

Oil of Aniseed per lb. 

~ of Cajt'jml.a j^r oz. 

— of ('’as.sia ^W ,pcr ox. 

— of (Jastiir ^ per tl'n 

, the pp'dwi'e oj’^ and im- 
ported fioni any BriUsii posNcsshnu 
jn.*r ih. 

— , (!Iiemical,jimenuiitmrated . .per lb. 

ofCmnanion .peroz. 

of Cloves jxn oz. 

— of (hu'o Nuts l>er cwt. 

— i.r Fennol ptn* lb. 

— of Linseed, until IstJiwmary. H12b, 

per tun 


£ s. rf, 

0 a 6 

0 t> 0 
0 1 n 

0 5 0 

0 0 0 
0 1 a 
0 0 2 


5 0 0 
0 0 fi 

0 0 3 
0 I 4 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
Free. 

5 0 0 
0 10 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
20 0 0 
0 5 0 
0 I a 
0 2 0 


0 0 1 
0 0 2 


0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 I 0 


0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 « 
0 4 0 


£ 4 ’. (L 

Oil of Linseed, on and after 1st Januai y, 

1820 ... .per tun. Imperial measure 39 Itf 0 

— of Mace porOz. 0 2 0 

— of Nutmegs per oz. 0 2 0 

— of Orange Flower, or Neruli, per oz. 0 2 0 

— of Palm per cvvt. 0 2 8 

— of Rosewood per oz. 0 r> 0 

— of Sandal Wood per oz. 0 2 8 

— , Train, viz . — The produce of Fish 

or Ocatures living in the Sea, taken 
by the crew of' a British built ship, 
wholly «>wncd by Ilis Majesty’s sub- 
jects u.sualiy residing in Gicut Bri- 
tain, Ireland, or the lsland,s of Guern- 
sey, Jer.scy, A Idci ncy , Sark , « >i Man, 
and imported in such sliippioj^ : 

Blubber per tun 

'JVaiu Oil,S ‘Tmaceli Oil, or Head 

Alaltor . tun 0 H 

, the produce of Fish or ( i ea- 

tures living in the Sea, taken nhoily 
by Jlis Miyef.tv*s subjects, usually 
residing in any part of his MajeNi v’s 
doiuinion.s, and imported directly fiom 
the (htpeofGood Hope, or fVoni any 
British Colony or Tenitorv wiiluii 
the 1 units of the Fast Indn (’ompa- 
nyV Charter, in a Briti'vh buili sliip 

Blul her })»'! tuu 0 13 4 

Train Oil. S]Knniaeeti Orh tn 

Head Matte: ]>ei tun 1 0 0 

■■ the ];roduce of’ Fisli or Crea- 

tures living in tlie Sea, €>f Foreign 
Fishing : 

Bluhher per inn 22 3 4 

Tiaiii Oil, Spi'rmacet? Oil, oi if -.id 

Mattel per tun 3 5 0 

— - of Tur|Minline j»er Ih. P 0 8 

— . iinemimerated . . . .per lOf^/. value P 0 0 

Oker or Ochre per cvvt, 0 6 9 

Oltlmuuni per cwt. 2 0 0 

Opimu per }/>. P 9 0 

Orange Flower AVater, imtil 1st Ja- 
nuary, 1826 per gal. 0 *> 

' — — , on and after 

1st January, 1826, per gal. Iinptut.d 

medsure 0 .*{ 

Orclial, Archal, or Orchelin . per cwt. P 6 

'Orpimenl per cwt. I 8 

Orrii?, or Iris Root per cw f. 1 gS 

Oita Attar, or Oil of Rosen. . . p<‘r oz. 0 6 

Fainters’ Colours, uucuuuieraled, per 

lOP/. value 30 0 
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•Paiutiug's oil Glass . . . .per 100(. value KO 0 0 

.* And further per cwt. (>6 0 

Paiicr, printe^f ^lainted, or stmned, or 
Paper Han^inj^, or Flock Paper, 

j)er yard sipiare 0 10 

, Waste, or unenumerated, per 111. 0 0 9 

Pencils (not of slate) . .per 100/. value 30 0 0- 
Pepper, viz , — All Pepjier, (Cayenne 
Pepper, Lontf Pepper, Guinea Pep- 
jicr. Capsicum or Chillies , . . .per lb. 0 2 0 
Pickles of all sorts, unenumerated, until 

1 si January, 1820 per gal. 0 5 0 

. . .. , on 

and after 1st January, 1820, per gal.^ 

Imperial measure 0 0 0 
Pictures under 2 feet s(piare, .... .each 380 
of 2 and under 4 feet square, each 6 16 0 

of 4 feet square, or upwards, 

each 10 4 0 

PKuitb, Shrubs, and Trees, alive .... Free. 

Plate, of Gold per oz. troy 3 16 9 

, of Sih*?r, gilt. per oz. troy 0 6 4 

• — part gilt, .^xir oz. troy 0 6 0 

, ungilt .... per oz. troy 046 

Platina per oz. 0 3 0 

, Ore of per 100/. value 6 0 0 

Prints — See Drawings. 

(Quicksilver .per lb. 0 1 8 

Uadis Contrayervae }ier lb. 0 18 

Uaibiiis of all sorts per cwt. 0 10 0 

Ued Wbod. pel ton 0 35 0 

Ulmharh ^6- 0 2 6 

Rice, ruugu and in the husk, or paddy, 
until 1st .Tanuary, 182(5 . .per bushel 0 2 6 

- — on 

and after 1st January, 382(5, f>er 

bushel, TmjMjrial measure 0 2 6 

the produce of any British posses- 
sion, vin — Kougli and in the husk, 
or i>addy, until 1st January, 1826, 

per bushel 0 0 

— — on 

and after 1st January, 162(5, jier 

bushel, Imperial meftsurc 0 0 74 

Rosewood per ew't. 10 0 

Safflower per cwt. 0 5 0 

Saffron... per lb. 0 2 6 

Sage, Pearl per ewU p 10 0 

, Common per cwt* 0 15 0 

, P<rvder {icrcwt. 1 10^0 

Sal Ammoniac jierlb. 0 0 6 

— - Cem ,|>er cwt. 0 8 0 




X 

.V. 

d. 

Salop 

. . , .per IK 

0 

1 

3 

Saltpetre 

. . . per cwt. 

0 

0 

6 

Sanguis Drarouls 

. . . .per IK 

0 

1 

8 

Sapan Wootl 

... p<ir ton 

0 

16 

0 

Sassafras 

. . per cv\ t. 

0 

(5 

4 

Saunders, Red 

. . .}M*r ton 

0 

12 

0 


.... per 11). 

0 

0 

10 

Scammony, or 3Jiagrydium 

. . . .per Ib. 

0 

(i 

4 

Sea Cow, Sea Horse, or 

Sea Morse 




Teeth 

. . . |x;r cwt. 

3 

4 

0 

Seed, Anise, or Aniseed . . , 

. . .j)ercwt 

3 

0 

0 

— , Castor 

.... per lb. 

0 

0 

4 

, Coriander 

. . .per cwt. 

0 

16 

0 


•, Cummin per cwt. 1 0 0 


■■■■ " Flax, until Isi January, 182(5, 

per bushel 0 0 5 

— - from 1st January to (5th 

April, 1826, per bushel, Imperial 

measure 0 0 5 

, after 5th April, 182(5, 

IM*r quarter, Imperial measure 0 I 0 

, Forest per IK 0 0 (5 

Garden, nnenwracrated , .per lb. 0 0 6 
— — Hemp, until 1st Januart’, 1826, 

per quarter 2 0 0 

? on and after Isl January, 

1826, .per quaiter, Tm[K*rial measure 2 0 0 
— — Linseed, until 1st Jamiary, 1826, 

per bushel 0 0 6 

— , from Ist January to (5tli 

April, 1826, per bushel, Jm|w^rial 

measure 0 0 6 

, after 6th April, 182(5, 

per quarter. Impel iu.i measure 0 1 0 
Shrub, or Tree Seed, uuemime- 

rated per lb. 0 0 (5 

Wonn per lb. 0 I 6 

, unenumerated. . .per 100/. \alue 30 0 0 

Sena jxt lb. 0 1 3 

Sjlk,i’i:;. — Raw Silk. KnOli^r Husks 
of Silk, and Waste or Floss Silk, 

per ih. 0 0 ti 

— ^ Thrbwn, dyed or not per IK 0 7 6 

— — Manufactures, from and after 5th 

July, 3826 jiter 100/. value 30 0 0 

M . iSf. Until that period the importation 
of Foreign Silk Manufactures is pro- 
hibited. 

Skins in the hair, not tanned, tawed, 
or in any way dressed, viz. 


(•all - pci cwt, 0 i 8 

Dog perdoz. 0 0 10 
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JSluris, Klk per skin 0 10 

.per skin 0 0 

— of Ibreig'n fishing. . . .[lor skin 0 3 0 

, undressed, viz» 

j)er dozen 0 2 10 

Hussc j3er skin 0 0 0 

T-aml> per 100 0 14 0 

f ioopard and Tiger per skin 0 9 6 

Maitin .per skin 013 

Sheep per dozen 0 2 3 

Stpiirrel . . .per lOO skins 011 6 

—-—•and Furs, or pieces of Skins and 
Kuis. not otherwise describtid or 
clj;ng<‘(l witii duty, raw or undressed 

per 100/. value 20 0 0 

— tanned, tawed, 

o\ in any \vay dressed, per 100/. value 7o 0 0 

Snuff (III lieu of I'.xcisc) perlh. 0 6 0 

Soap, Hard per cwt. 160 

, Soft per rwt. 13 0 

Speennens illUvStrative of Natural His- 
tory, uuenunierated Free. 

Speliei, from 5th July, 1825, to 6th 

July, 15126 j>erewt. 0 14 0 

, fr<3rn 5th July, 1828, to 6th 

July, 15127 per rwt. 0 12 0 

, fVons and after 5th .luly. 1827, 

lit‘r cwt. 0 10 0 

Sjukeiuud per lb. 0 2 9 

Si)irit->. until hlh .lunuary, 1826, via. 

\vrack and Spirits unenumerated, 

per gal. 0 2 1 

Brandy and Geneva per gak 0 111 

Rum and Spiiits of tlio Cape of 

Good liupc per gal. 0 13 

Ami further, in lieimf Exci.so, via. 

Single Rum, Sjni its, or AquaVitau, 
imported by the Kabt India Com- 
pany per gal. 0 15 5| 

Rum, Slants, or Aep^'itPe, above 
pniof, inqiortcd Isffhe East 

Company pci gal. I 7 

Single Braudj^, Spirits, AquaVita?, 
oi -strong waters <»f any other 

kind per gal. 0 17 Oj^g 

Brandy, Spirits, Aqua Vit®, or 
strong waters, of any other kind, 

above proof per gal. 1 10 6i'‘a- 

, on and after 5tb January,! 826, 

not exceeding the strength of proof by 
S\kes'b hydrometer, and for any pro- 
{SH'tion above pioof, I’tc. 

The produce of any British pos&cs- 


X s\ J. 

sion within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, not 
beingswoctenerl spirits, or spirit? 
mixed with any article so that 
the degree of .strength eiuinot be 
exactly ascertained by .sncli hy- 
drometer per gal, 1 0 0 

Not the produce (>f any^ British 
^Hissesssion, as aforesaid .. per gal. I 2 6 

Spirits, sweetened or mixed with any 
article so that the degree of strength 
cannot be ascertained, as ar«*resiaiiJ 

per gal. 1 10 0 

Squills, dried per cw t. I 0 0 

, not dried pei ewt. 0 o 0 

Stone, sculptured, or Mosaic a ork, 

per ewt; 0 2 6 

Storax, or Slyrax, Calamila per Ih. 0 2 0 

'*■" ' , Liqtiida .... per lb. 0 3 4 

i r — , in the tear or gum, 

pel lb. 0 8 4 

Succadcs, the produce of and imported 
from any BritLh po.s.session within 
the limits of the East IndUi Compa- 
ny’s chailer .per lb. 0 0 0 

'■ » — - , the prcKluce of any oilier 

placc,or ifotherwi.se impoi ted, per lb. 0 ,'t 2 
Sugar, the produce of any place wit Inn 
tlielimils ol the East J ndia CouqiaiD, ’s 
charter, (except the island of IMau- 
ritius) rh» 

Of any Biitish Colony or Terri- 
tory per cw'l. 2 9 0 

Of any otlier country or place, 

jier cwt. 3 3 0 
the produce of tin Mauritius, 


white or clayed 

. per rwt. 

1 

15 

0 






or Muscovado 

.per cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

, Refined 

.pe»' cwt. 

8 

8 

0 

— — Candy, Browm 

.[K'r ew't. 

r» 

12 

0 

j White 


it 

s 

0 

Talc 

. . .per Ik 

6 

0 

8 

fallow 

.per cwt. 

0 


2 

Tamarinds 

, . , per lb. 

0 

6 

8 





ed from any British pos.se, '.sion within 


• 


the limits of the Ka.st ludi 

a ('ompa- 




ny’s charier 

. , pel Ih, 

0 

0 

6 

Tapioca, or Tapioca Powrif'i , 

. per cw’l 

1 

10 

0 
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. £ n, d, 

*^rea .Free of Cu^oras. 

Kxcfse Duty ort Tea» viz, 

Ott Tea sold at or itnder $s. per lb. 

per im value. Dti 0 0 

— » M . «— i. above 2s. per Ib. 

per 100^ value.. 100 0 0 
Teake Wood, 8 iitchos .sqmiro or up-, 
wards , . , .per load of 50 cubical feet 1 10 0 

TerraJaponica, or Catechu pt^rcwt- 0 3 0 

I’in per cwt. 2 10 0 

— , Manufactures of . ,j>cr lOOi.” value 20 0 0 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (in lieu of 

Excise) .per lb. 040 

, manufactured, and Segars 

manufactured fiom Tobacco. ]^)er lb. 0 12 0 
And further, in lieu of Excise, per lb. * 0 18 0 
Tortoiseshell, umSanufactured. .per lb, 0 2 0 
— , the produce of, and im- 

ported from any British jx)s8cssion, 

per ib. 0 1 0 

Toys per 100(. value 20 0 0 

Turbith per lb. 0 2 6 

Turmeric • per lb. 0 0 4 

, the produce of, and import- 
ed from any British po.sscssion, per lb. 0 0 2 

Vermicelli per lb. 0 0 8 

V<rmilion per lb. 0 1 0 

Wax, Bees’ umnanufactured. .per cwt. 3 6 6 
, the pro- 
duce of, and impwled from any Bri- 
ti^sh Colom^ or Territoiy. . . .per cwt.* 2 6 6 

^ Wliite, or manufactured, 

per cwt. 6 3 6 

, Seahiig per J 00/. value 30 0 0 

Whalcfins, taken by the crew of a Bri- ' . 
tish built ‘“■hip, >vliolly owned by His 
Majesty’s subjects, usually residing 
in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Is- 
lands of Guernsey, .fersey, Alderney, 

Sark, or Man, aud iiniairted in such 

shipping ..|)ertou 2 7 6 

— , — ^ taken wholly by His Ma- 
jesty’s ftubjcctfi, usually residing iu 
any part of his Majei^ty’s domimona, 
and imjjortcd directly from tlie Cape 
(if fioocl Hopt;, or from any British 
(’olc>ny or Territory within the limits 
of the* East 1 ndia {Company’s charter, 

in a Ijjfirisb built jship per ton 3 3 4 

, ol fuieign fishing . . . .per ton 05 0 0 

Wme , of the Cape of Good Hope, im> 


|)orted direct Ironi thence, until Ist 

January, 1826 tier gal. 0 2 0 

From 1st January, 1826, to 6th 
.January^ 1830, per gallou, Impe- 
rial measure 0 2 5 

After 5th Januaiy, 1880, per gal. 

Imperial measure 0 8 0 
Wine, French, until 1st January, 1826, 

per gal. 0 6 0 

■ on and after 1st Janu- 

ary, 1026, jier gal. Imperial measun; 0 7 3 
— , imenumerdted, until Ist Jaiumryv 

1826 . .per gallou 0 10 

on and jiitor Lst 

January, 1826, per gallou, Imj>erial 

measure 0 4 10 

Wood fit for ship bmlding, per load of 

50 cubical feot 1 10 0 
N, I’eake, or other W ood fit for 

ship building, the produce of New 
South Wales, Norfolk island, Van 
Diemen’s Land, or of any place 
within tlie limits of the East India 
Comjjianiy’s Charter, i» admitted to 
entry, dvtyjfrci\ 

— — immanufactured, the prorluce of 
New South Wales, Norfolk Island, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, imenunie- 


rated per 160/. value 5 0 Or 

Wool, Cotton .per 100/. value 600 

Sheep or Lambs’ the produce of 
and imported from any BritiHli pos- 
session Free. 

- ' , the produce of 


any other plact^, viz. 

Under the value of Is. per lb...t>f!ii lb. 0 0 0.> 
Of the value of Is. per Ib. and up- 
wards perlb. 0 0 1 

Woollens, v>iz — Manufactures of Wool, 

(not (boats’ Wool) or mixed 

with Cotton, uHPUumeralcd, per 100/. 

value 15 0 0 

Zetloaria perlb. 0 13 

Goods, WaTC.H, and Men handiac, either 
in part or wholly manufactwn'd, mi- 
enumerated, and not prohibited to he 

imjwrtcjd I'ftv 100/. value 20 0 0 

not 

being in pari or wh(dty manufactured, 
being unciinmerated, and not prohi- 
hibHcdtobcimporled, per 100/. value 10 0 0 
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No. lI.«**»SouTH America .--*— Laws dud Regulcttlous of 

1824. 

I9utt>i^ aC Sttipartatt0n. 


CLASSES. 


lmport<;d in 1 
Wtionalves' 
[fieJsfirom Eu- 
rope or thfi 
United States 


l.si. Iron in bars 

Till Sheets 

Copper Sheets ^ . 

f’apei of tivrr\ dej,cription 1*7; 

All sorts of Medicine 

Surg'ical Instruments .' 

Ships' 

Fitch 

Tar 

Cables 

('ordujj^e 

Anchors 

2tl. All kinds of (Jottoii, Woollen, Thread, Hemp, and \ 
W<»rsted Gooils, (except such as arc in other claases) . . J 

rid. Umbrellas 

Beaver Hals 

AVo<»llen Ditto 

<h>ttun Ditto 

Silk Ditto 

Wax or SjKsrm'accti, munufactured or in its natural state. 

AVines . 

V'megcjs 

Oils of overv deseripliort 

Gold siud Sliver W'atcbes 

Lares 

Saddles 

Flaying Ciards 

Euiopean Earthenware 

Civ -l.d and Glass of all kinds 

4th. Silks, and all Silk Cioods of the growth and niauu-"] 

fiu'tine of Europe 

Pieeioits Stones and Jewels 

'Ponned Skins 

Threail and Silk Lace . 

Haridkerrbiels 

Artifieial Flowers 

Plumes or Feathers 

Looking Glasse-^ 

Perfumes - • 

Essences 

Sweet-scented VVatei's 

Fruits, dry or in Wine, Oil, or Brandy 

Olives . 

Capers 

Alt sorts of Pickles 

r»t ii. siimvs 

Boots •' 

All sorts of House Ihirniturc 

R cfidy-niade Clothes 

All .sorts of Furniture, ajidUlousilsof Copjx^r,Coraj)ositKm, 

Irt>n, Steel, or Tin J , 

Tallow, in its natural state, or maniifaetured 

Flouis 

Salt Meats * 

All kinds of Foreign Provisions 

All othi'i sorts of Morchandi.se and conimermal Articles 
not connected in the .above class<*s 


National 
vessels froir 
Colonies. 


per cent. per cent 


7A 


10 


12.A 


L> 


17A 


National 
veasols 
fr-vm .\sia. 


L> 


17^. 


20 


vessels from 
Europe or 
the United 
States. 

Foreim 
vessels ftoir 
Colonies. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

j Ih 

i 

1 

20 

1 

i 

! 

1 17A 

1 

22.^ 

i 

20 

[ 


1 

1 

i 

22 

i 

27 i 




12 


j National 
1 vessels from 

I elsewlierc. 

‘20 


2a 


F'owign Foreijen 
vesfirh [vessels from 
from Ahia. elsewhere. 


20 


Exceiil all (ionds wlmtstH'vcv of the growth jumI unuiufac-'J j 
lureoi’ Asiatic nations or Fairopeau settlements <n Asia, 7 

eveepfiug tlu'sc ofSpam - J\ j j ^ ^ I 

The.se oei lentagos are at present colleeted agreeahlv u an Aranfel, having only, in nmnv instances, 
nvo m three valuntWs for altiHes that have a great v hi let v of giadaUon'* m valuer eonbcqi :?ntly Ui© 
above Dntie.s ran seldom hr IcMcduith arcurary. 
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Reguiations. — Gobds coming from such of the former Spanish colonies as 
are n,ow independent States, whether in national or foreign vessels, pay no more 
duties than < if from Europe or the United States, provided they be of the 
growth and manufacture of the aforesaid former colonies: other goods are 
considered as coming from colonies, and do not enjoy the difterence of duties on 
articles from Europe or the United States, unless by treaty it be otherwise de- 
termined. 

Merchants must either pay the duties of i^ortation immediately, or find 
two good sureties ; in which latter case, three find six months are granted for 
payment in moieties. If the payment be anticipated, one half per cent, per month 
is allowed ; but if the indulgence be accepted, 1 per cent, per month must be 
paid. 

Foreign merchandise, wines, gins, grape-brandies, beers, provisions, and 
articles of the first necessity of life, imported with the design of being exported 
fvpm Colombia to friendly or neutral nations, have the duties returned, provided 
the importer, at the time of importing, states his intention of so doing, and that 
the exportation be made within the space of six months. The repayment of tlie 
duties to be made on the day of the sailing of the vessel, ' of which eight days* 
notice must be given, per cent, being reserved for the benefit of the State. 
These articles, imported with the intention of being exported, cannot be dis- 
posed of in Colombia without special permission. 

Articles exempted from paying Duties op Importation.— Printed books 
in any language, maps, geographical charts, philosophical instruments and appa- 
ratus, engravings, pictures, statues, collections of antiquities, busts, and medals. 

Iron implements of agriculture. 

Plants and seeds. 

•Machines and utensils for the cultivation of land, and the preparation and 
working of its productions. 

Those machines and utensils which in any manner contribute to facilitate 
the extraction and working of metals, semi-metals, and minerals. 

^ All machines and utensils which may conduce to the amelioration of the na- 
vigation of lakes and rivers. ^ 

All machines and utensils conducing to the increase of dwjjfxestic manufac- 
tures of woollen and cotton. 

Instruments, utensils, and apparatus, belonging to citizens or, strangers, 
professors of any liberal or mechanic art, who may arrive at the ports of the Re- 
public, with the intention of establishing themselves in its territory, and exer- 
cising their profession. 

Printing machines and apparatus, types, and printers* ink.‘ 

Precious metals, either coined or in bullion. 

Leafl and muskets. If the muskets be of a superior quality, fit to be re- 
#d by the Government Authorities, it is enacted that they shall bc"i>ai(l foi 
ifully within the vspace of four months; and any quantity of merchandise, J of 
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a value equal to that of the muskets and lead imported in the same vessel, shall 
pay 5 per cent, less than the regular importation duties ; and if no merchandise 
be imported in the same vessel, an equivalent to be paid within the space of four 
months. 

Articles prohibited to b|| imported. — Coffee, cacao, indigo, sugars 
(raw and refined), and molasses. 

All productions and manufactures of Spain and her dependencies. 

Gunpowder. 

Tobacco, whether in leaf, segars, snuff, or rappee. 

Foreign spirits extracted from the sugar-cane, or their compounds. 

Foreign salt. 

Consumption Duty. — Three per cent, upon the value of the imported artU 
cles ; which if disposed of j.n the sea-port, the duty to be there paid either im- 
mediately, or by giving security, within the ‘term of six months, one per cent, to 
be paid every six months ; and if disposed of in the interior, to be paid there 
under similar conditions. 

Duties of Exportation. — Undressed Hides, 10 per cent, upon the market 
price; Cacao, 15 ditto; Coffee, 6 ditto; Indigo, 5 ditto; Dye-wood, 5 ditto; 
Mules, 20 dollars a head ; Horses, l6 ditto; Asses, (> ditto; Cattle, 12^ ditto ; 
( oined Gold, 3 per cent.; Gold in bars from the province of Veragua, 3 ditto; 
Silver from the Isthmus and Guayaquil, 3 ditto ; all other aiticles, 4 ditto. 

Articles exempted from paying Duties of Exportation.-— Cotton, rice, 
and maize, or Indian corn. 

Articles prohibited to be exported.— Mares and cows. 

Uncoined gold, except bars of gold from the province of Veragua. 

All silver, except from Guay.:iqui] and the Isthmus. 

Platina, under penalty of losing the metal, and paying for each pound a fine 
of 50 dollars. 

It is enacted tliat all vessels, before sailing, shall be examined. 

Tonnage Duty. — Foreign vessels pay 4 reals per ton ; National, 1 ditto. 
Ditto, proceeding from one port to another of the Republic, pay, for each ton ex- 
ceeding 20, half a real. Ditto, not having 20 tons burden, pay no tonnage duty, 
— The Colombian top is 20 quintals. 


The registers, manifests, and licences of merchant- vessels are taken posses- 
sion of by the Collectors of the Custom-houses, and not returned until the ton- 
nage is paid ; or they are delivered to the Consul of the nation to which tlie 
vessel belongs, who ficcomes responsible for the payment of the duty. 

Anchorage Duxy. — ColleiRed upon the old Spanish system, and appears 
to aver.ige about 2 dollars for every 120 tons. ^ 

Special Tribunals of Commerce are established in various cities and 
towns, to decide exclusively on xjonimercial disputes and differences. 
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Penalties on the Defrauders of Custom-house Duties. — Cuatom^ house 
ojicfrs,— Loss of situation ; double the defrauded duties, 

Owner^qf the contraband 2 )ropcrly. — ^First offence : confiscation of the con- 
traband articles ; and if they exceed in value the fifth part of the cargo, the loss 
of the whole cargo, and the transaction to be published in the Government Ga- 
zettes. — Second offence : confiscation of the contraband property ; and if it ex- 
ceeds the tenth part of the cargo, the loss of the whole,— Third offence : coji- 
fiscation of the contraband goods; and if they exceed one-twelfth of the 
cargo, the loss of the whole, and suspension for ten years from the rights of a 
citizen. 

Consignees are subject to the same* penalties as the owner, and are also 
responsible to the consignor. , 

Aiders.— A. fine of from 200 dollars to SOO dollars.; and if they cannot pay, 
four to six months' imprisoninent. 

Captains s3dA S'upracargoa' aoncealing the number of pieces, packages, chests, 
or trunks, in the manifest, are punished widi the loss of the vessel. 

On Colombian Vessels.— -Any vessel, wherever it may have been built, can 
be inscribedl^as a national vessel of Colombia, provided it be the property of a 
Colombian citizen, the owner making oath that it in no manner belongs to any 
foreigner, and binding himself that the vessel shall never bear any other Bag than 
the Colombian ; and that whenever she sails, more than onc-half of the crew 
shall consist of citizens or natives of the Country. Any one offending against 
these provisions, shall be fined fiO^ollars for every ten tons of the vessel, besides 
being subject to tlie punishments inflicted on perjurers. 

The Intendants of the maritime departments can grant, in, the nam'e of the 
Republic, and for the term of four years, merchant registers for navigation to 
foreign vessels, whose owners intend to naturalize themselves. F or this purpose, 
the proprietors must present the registers of their vessels to the custom-house of 
the port where they reside. 

The titles of navigation must be renewed whenever the vessel is transferred 
from one citizen to another, or any important alterations be made in its quality 
and construction, or its name changed, or the number of its tons diminisiied or 
increased. 

No Colombian merchant vessel can navigate without the"'register, patent, 
and roll of its crew, under penalty of being embargoed, and the confiscation of 
the vessel, its sails, idgging, and utensils. 


Vessels tmding with the Mosquito and Guajira coasts, must enter, and take 
out licences, at some of the Colombian ports, for which one dollar and a half per 
ton must be paid, indei^jdently of unavoidable cxpences of pilotage, anchor- 
age, Sec. 
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The following are the Ports of Colombia open to foreign commerce : 

In TUi: Atlantic. — Painpata, Juan-GriegOj Antigua-Guayana, Santo-Topia'j 
de Angostura, Cumana, Barcelona, La-Guaira, Puerto-Cabello, Coro^^Maracaibo, 
Rioluu*a, Sanbimarta, Cartagena, Chagre, Portovedo. 

Jn the pACin(\ — Gnayaqiiil, ivsmcraldas, Buenaventi*ra, Panama. 


No. Ill, Calcutta. — Fort William^ December 3, 1824*— -The following 
modified Regulation regarding the Shipment of Baggage of Passengers pro- 
ceeding to tlie Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Europe, on the Honour- 
able Company’s ships, is republished for general information: — 

CTcntldhicii proceeding to the Cape of Good Flope, St. Helena, or Eng- 
land, in the under-mentioned stations, are restricted from taking with them a 
larger tonnage of Baggage and Stores than the following, exclusive of their 
bedding, table, and a sofa, and two chairs, for their respective cabins, viz, 

Hiis .'illowance includes tlie Baggage of Servants. 

Gentlemen of Council, 5 Tons ; General OffietTS, 5 ditto ; Colonels in His 
Majesty's or Company’s Service, 4 ditto; Senior Merchants, 4 ditto; Lieute- 
nant-Colonels, 3 ditto; Junior Merchants, 3 ditto; Majors, ditto; Factors, 
24 ditto; Captains, 2 ditto; Persons not in the Company's Service, 2 ditto. 

Gentlemen proceeding to England in either of the al)ove-mentioned sta- 
tions, who may be permitted to carry home their families, are restricted from 
taking move tonnage than one half of the preceding allowance, in addition, as 
the Ladies’ baggage, and one ton for each child. 

Married Ladies proceeding alone to England, are restricted from taking more 
than one half of the tonnage prescribed for a Gentleman of the same rank as 
their husbaiuls, exclusive of one ton of baggage for each child. 

Widows proceeding to England, are in like manner restricted from taking a 
greater cpiantity than one half of the tonnage prescribed for a Gentleman of the 
same rank as their deceased husband.s, exclusive of the allowance of one ton for 
each child. 

Writers, Lieutenants, Ensigns, and other cabin passengers, are restricted 
from taking a larger quantity of baggage and stores than one ton each, exclusive 
of their bedding, a table and sofa, and two chairs. 

Married I^adics proceeding alone to England, or Widows t)f either of these 
last mentioned descriptions, are restricted from taking more than a similar quan- 
tity of baggage. 

Gentlemen of these last mentioned descriptions who may be permitted to 
carry home their wives, are restricted from taking more than one ton in addition 
, as the Ladies' baggage. , * 

Single I*adies arc restricted from taking more tl^n the same quantity of 
baggage, and cabin furniture. 

The baggage of persons proceeding to Europe on the Honourable Company's 
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..ships, will in future (if required) be shipped through the Export Warehouse ; 
and such persons are accordingly required to send their baggage, or any part of 
the same, tfx the Export Warehouse, at least 14 days previous to the time appoint- 
ed for the dispatch of the shij) on which they may proceed; as after the dispatch 
of the last sloop with Company's cargo, no baggage will be received for transmis- 
sion to that ship through the Export Warehouse* 

The baggage of persons above mentioned shall be accompanied by a letter, 
addressed to the Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper, specifying the number and na- 
ture of the packages ; the dimensions thereof, and the rank of the owner, and a 
list, to be accompanied by a certificate from the Custom Master, that the du- 
ties thereon have been settled, shall be fiirnished. 

It shall be the duty of the Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper, or other Officer 
of the Export Warehouse, upon the receipt of the baggage into the Export 
Warehouse, to cause the square conteiHs of each package to be ascertained, 
and to register the same, and also to grant a receipt of their number to the 
proprietors of them. 

The Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper will also adopt immediate measures 
for forwarding them to the ships, on which they are to be laden, at the risk 
however of the proprietor. 

In the event of persons desiring to ship their own baggage, they will, on 
application to the Siib-Export Warehouse Keeper, or the Commander of the 
ship they may be about to proceed on, be furnished with printed forms of 
application, w^hich they are required to fill up as directed therein, and for- 
\varcl to the Sub-Export Wareliouse Keeper, who will cause tlie solid contents 
of the baggage therein described to be ascertained, and grant an order to the 
Commander of the ship on which tliey may have engaged their passage, for the 
reception of the same on board. 

The Public,* are hereby informed, that the Commanders of the Honourable 
Company's ships are not only positively prohibited from receiving on board of 
their ships any baggage except under an order from the Sub- Export Warehouse 
Keeper, or any Officer of the Warehouse, but held also responsible for the conse- 
quence of taking any baggage in excess of the authorized quantity, and made to 
pay freight for excess so taken, at such rate as the Honourable' Coj^rt of Directors 
may deem proper. 

No baggage in excess of the allowance above stated, can be permitted to be 
shipped, without previous reference to the Board of Trade,' who will transmit 
such applications for the consideration of the Governor General in Council. 

Eacli person, wliose baggage may be shipped tlirough the Export Warehouse, 
will be pennitted, on his final departure, to take with him a small trunk and an 
escrutoir under Ins own custody. 

To, meet tlie contingent expences of the Baggage Department of the Export 
Warehouse, the following fee shall be levied from the parties, on obtaining from 
the proper Officer a receipt fbi* tlieir baggage. 
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A fee at tlie rate of 20 Sicca Rupees per ton of .W cul)ical feet, on baggage 
shipped through the Export Warehouse. 

A fee at the rate of l6 Sicca Rupees per ton of 50 cubical feet, jn baggage 
shipped by the proprietors themselves. 

No package will be received without a direction, and unless the name of the 
sliip to which it is to be sent, be distinctly written upon it 

if left to be shipped through the Export Warehouse, 'wiWbc seut 
on board without any additional expence to the parties ; but it will, from tbg 
date of delivery at the Export Warehouse, remain at the entire risk of the Pro- 
prietors. 

Published by Order of the Board of Trade, 

W. NISBET, Secretary* 

No. IV. Singapore. — At a Meeting of the Merchants of Singapore, held 
the l6th October, 1824, the following Resolutions were adopted:-— 

J . That a change from the existing currency to the hard dollar is highly 
desirable, and that the present scarcity of rupees offers an eligible opportunity of 
<;flrccling it. 

2. That from and after the 1st of January 1825, the parties assenting hereto, 
will conduct all transactions, and keep their Books and Accounts, in hard dollars, 
and the decimal parts thereof. 

That from and after the said date, all sales and purchases shall be effected 
for liard dollars ; but, wdtii a view of facilitating transactions, purchasers shall 
have the option of paying' in Dutch guilders and rupees, at the rate of 2f»0 per 
1 00 hard dollars. 

4, That on the said 1st of January all balances shall be transferred from the 
current to the bard dollar at the then agio, w'hich shall be fixed at a meeting 
to be held on that day. 

The following rates of Commission were agreed upon : — 

1. On all Sales or Purchases except the following: 5 per cent. 

2. On Purchase of Goods or Produce for Returns 2^ 

3. Clii Sale or Purchase of 

4. On Sale or purchase of Ships, Vessels, HousSs, or Lands 2i 

5. On Sale,1^urchase, or Shipment of Bullion 

6\ On Sale or Purchase of Diamonds^ Jewels, 2 

7. On Returns in Treasure, Bullion, or Bills 1 

8. On all Goods consigned and withdrawn, half Commission. 

(). On Sale, Purchase, or negotiating of Bills not serving forpu^ 
f:hase of Goods or Produce 1 

10. On all Goods sold by auction by the Agents themselves, in ad-v 
dition to the 2^; 

j 1 . On del Credere, or guaranteeing Sales when specially required * 21 

1 2. Shroffiige, 1 per mille. 
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IS. On all advances of money for the purpose of trade, whether 
the goods are consigned to the Agent or not, and where a Commission 
of 5 per cent, is not charged 2i per ct 

14. On ordering goods or superintending the fulfilment of 
Contracts whence no other Commission is derived 

15. On guaranteeing Bills, Bonds, or other engagements, and on 
becoming Security for Administrations of Estates or to Government, 

dr Individuals for Contracts, Agreements, &e. ii, 

16. On acting for tlie Estates of persons deceased, as Executors or 

Administrators 5 

17. On the management of Estates for others, on the amount re- 


ceived 


18. On procuring freight, or advertising as tj^e agent of Owners or 
Commanders, on the amount of freight, whether the same passes 
through the hands of the Agent, or not 

19. On chartering Ships for other parties 

20. On making Insurance, or writing orders for 4 

21. On settling Insurance Losses, total or partial, and on procuring 
return of 


22. On debts, when a process at law or arbitration is necessary, i 
and is received by such means 

23. On Bills of Exchange noted or protested 

24. On collecting house-rent 

25. On Ships* disbursements 

26. On negotiating Loans or Respondentia 

27. On Letters of Credit granted for mercantile purposes 

28. On purchasing or selling Government Securities, or on ( 
changing or transferring the same 

29. On delivering up ditto 


30. On all advances not punctually liquidated, the Agent to have 
the option of charging a second Commission, as upon a fresh ad- 
vance, provided the charge be only made once in the same year. 

■n 

31. On transshipping all Goods or Produce, except the foli*> wing 1 

32. On transshipping whole Chests of Cassia Buds, Aniseed, 

Camphor, Nankeens, , and Gunny Doll, per package. 

33. At the option of the Agent, on the amount debited or credited 
within the year, including interest, and excepting only such items, 

on which at least per cent, has been 1 per cent. 

This charge not to apply to paying over a balance due on an Account 
made-up to a particular period, unless where such balance is withdrawn without 
reasonable notice. 
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At the satsie meeting the following Rates of Warehouse Rent were agreed 
upon : — 

Pkr Mensem. 

Chests of Opium, Chests of Silk, Bales of Woollens, Pipes of 

Wine or Brandy, Leaders of Arrack, &c. 1 Dr. 

Bales of Indian Piece Goods, Bales of Cotton and Gunny Bags^ 50 Cts. 
Cases of Europe Piece Goods, Trusses of Woollens, 25 " 

Hogsheads of Liquor, half Chests of Wine, 40 „ 

Pepper, Rice, Coffee, Sugar, Saltpetre, Ssc, 10 // 

Iron, Tin, Tutenague, Spelter, Copper, Lead, 5 * 

All other Goods not mentioned to pay accordingly or by mea- 
surement, at the rate of, per Ton of 50 Cubic I Hr, 



AT. B* Names of Pktces are distinguished hy Capitals, 


Page 

ABVsaiyiA, Coast of 51 

Acacia 71 

Acapulco 2JJ 

Acheen ....356 

Acorns 71 

Aden ,77 

Afuica, East Coast of ..o5. 44 

Agal Agal 330 

Agallochum.— See Lignum Aloes. 

Agates 473 

Alas Strait 392 

Algoa Bay 34 

Alepee 178 

AlkaU .144 

Allemparva 214 

Almonds 97 

Aloes .50 

Alum ......475 

Alvarado 2.3 

'Amber 38 

^Ambergris ift. 

Amboy NA 399 

Ametiiysts * 207 

Ammoniac, Gum ....% 97 


Page 

Annotto 5^85 

Antimony 419 

Antongil Bay 47 

Arabia, Coast of 77 

Arabic, Gum 97 

Aracan 310 

Arad 83 

Arakya Bay 51 

Areca Nut 147 

Argus Feathers 330 

Ahipo 182 

Armagon...., 242 

Arrack 145 

Arrangoes ,.,146 

Root, 286 

Arsenic 97 

Arzekie 96 

Ascension 541 

Asphaltum 71, 317 

A" .foDtida 98 

Attar of Roses.... 298 

Auripigrnentum... 98 

AtIRtrNGABUNDER llO 

Australasia 545 


, Sal 105 

Amoraum 475 

Ahoy ,..,.509 

Anacardium... 144 

Andamans .,..,,320 

— , Little 321 

Anime 144 

Angustura Bark......... 476 

Aniseeds, Star. ih. 

Anje-Diva .....166 

Anjengo ..,..,„„I79 

itiE 

Annalaboo ,30] 


Awl ; 146 

Aya Raja ...366 

Azores 542 

Badoub 53 

Bahia 13 

Bahreen 83 

Balachang ; 33<^ 

Balasore 249 

Balembangan 421 

Balembouang.... 391 

Balm of Gilead 71 

Bally Strait 392 

Banca 374 
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Page 



Baxda Islands .396 

nANDAKEEK 91 

Bakdix 2i>;i 

Uanouav 422 

Banjak Massin 413 

Bankihazah * 2i>3 

Bantam - 379 

Bakbora 43 

Baucelore .,.168 

Barnagoio: 252 

B A ROACH 117 

Baroos 363 

Bass’s Strait..... ...557 

Bassein 121 

Basset AN 426 

Batanta 40-J 

Batavia 380 

Bat cm AN 406 

Bate 113 

Baticaloe 195 

Batoobarra 376 

Bdellium - 99 

Bean of St. Ignatius 330 

Beech de Mer..... 331 

« 

BEETI.ErACKIE 65 

Bembatook Bay and Town 46 

Ben Nut 476 

Root i6. 

Bencoolen,, 367 

Bengal 250 

Benjamin, or Benzoin 331 

Betel Nut, — See Arcca Nut. 

Beyeour, 175 

Bezoar 99 

Billiafatam 170 

BlMLlPATAM 247 

Bintang 346 

Birds* Nests * .,.,332 

Birds oi' Taradisc 403 

Bit Noben 286 

Black Pagoda 248 

Blackwood 333 

Bloodstone ..476 

Bocca Tigris 453 

Bombay 122 

Bonavista 12 

Bonito.. *1^1 


Page 

Bonthain Bay 410* 

Boolecomba 

Borax..,., 286 

Borneo 413 

Town 420 

Bourbon 535 

Bouro - ..,,,...402 

Bouton 411 

Brava 13, 42 

Brazil 13 

Brimstone,,... ,.100 

Buenos Ayres 18 

Bugis Bay 411 

Burka,,... 82 

BUSIIEAR 94 

Bush IRE 92 

Bussora 85 

Caciiao 447 

Cagayen Sooloo ..423 

Ca jeputa Oil .333 

Calanibac.— See Lignum Aloes. 

Calaraindcr Wood 199 

Calantan River .....349 

Calcutta.. 254, 573 

Cai.icut .'.174 

Calingafatam 248 

Calloo 22 

Calpanteen 18,‘J 

Cambay 116 

Cambodia 437 

Camphire, (Baroos) 333 

, (China) 477 

Oil 335 

Canary Islands 5 

Canara, Coast of 165 

Cananore 171 

Cancao 436 

Canes ....335 

Canton ....454 

Cape »e Verb Islands 11 

Cape of Good Hope 28 

Cape Town 29 

Car Nicobar 321 

Cardamums... ..147, 148 

Cabmorta 322 

Cm-po Balsamum 72 

Car WAR ..165 

Cassia Buds ...478 
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Cassia Pistula 478 

^ Lignea 477 

Oil...! 478 

Castor Oil 286 

Cassumaiiax 478 

Catif 85 

Cat’s Eye Stones 208 

Celebes 408 

Ceram...... 402 

Ceylon 182 

Ceylon Stones. ,.,.......207 

Chandebnaoore 253 

Chank Shells 203 

Chaya Root 148 

Chf.dxjba .....311 

Cheribon ....389 

Chewabad 107 

Chicacole .....243 

j River of......... ..248 

Chillies 

China 450 

China Root 479 

Ware 

Chjnchew 510 

Chinsurah *253 

Chittagono 309 

Chitwa * 15^8 

Chowry 322 

Chttrinca River. 249 

Ch*usan 510 

Cinnabar 481 

Cinnamon ..,199 

Oil 202 

Stones 207 

Civet 72 

Cloves 400 

, OU of ..*.401 

Clove Bark 33.5 

Coco Nuts ....,,.,..148 

Cochin 176 

Cochin China .....437 

Coculus Indicus 149 

Cochineal 287 

Coffee 72 

Coir 149 

Colombia 26, 569 

Coloquintida 100 

COLHMBO 183 


PaRc 

CulumboRoot 33 

Comorin, Cape 180 

Comoro Islands 48 

CoNCAN, Coast of 160 

CONDAPILLY 243 

Condatciiy ..182 

Conessi Bark 149 

Conlraycrva ...481 

Cooper’s Island ,....,,..381 

Copiapo 20 

Copper 

, White 482 

CottUIMBO 20 

Coriander Seed 287 

‘CORTNGA 246 

Cornelians 119 

Coromandel, Coast of 210 

Corundum 482 

CoRvo 542 

CoasFiR 55 

Cossumba 336 

Cotton 150 

Codpang ..........394 

Cowries 30 

Cracatoa 378 

Cranganoue 176 

Crotchey 100 

Crystal 208 

CuAMA Kjvj:r 37 

Cubebs 482 

Chddalore 21.‘< 

Cummin Seed 100 

CuTcu 308 

CuTCH, Guiph of 112 

Daiialac 51 

Dalaiy : 96 

Dammer 336 

Banie 96 

Bates 73 

Batura .....2S7 

Baupiiin, Fort 46 

Bauss 96 

BelaooaBay 35 

Beboura Bay 54 

Derwent River 558 

Besertas 1 

Bevicotta 212 

Bhelly 394 
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Pa^e 


Diamond .237 

Diamond Hakbouh ..*.252 

Diamond Island 312 



Dofah 79 

Domea 

Ddmbah .....249 

Dondxia Head 194 

Dragon’s Blood ........483 

Dumaun 121 

Eaglcwood — See Lignum Aloes, 

Larth Oil 316 

Eastbiin Islands. ..396 

Kdam ..381 

Ljoo ..336 

Kr. J’r.DJA 54 

Klemi, Gum .....100 

Elephant’s Uoir 39 

— - Teeth ib. 


GeouoeTown 560^ 



Gheuiah 

Gilolo 406 

G“ger 288 

,J*reserved 484 

Ginseng 

Goa 162 

Goapnat Point 115 

GogO ih , 

Gogul 102 

Gold 484 

Dust 337 

Goaibroon 95 

Goaiera 10 

Goniiegam 242 

Gonong Apee 399 

1’f.llo River 4 Id 

Goomtee 113 


I'^LLOUE 

l^.meralds 

Kng\no 

Eu[)horbium 

False Bay 

Eaifot. 

Eayai 

PhiRDlNAM) NoRONHA 

Fish jMaws 

Elax 

Flores 

Stumt 

Eof.o 

Folium Indicum.,.. 

P’on,Mos\ 

I'oRT Daupjjin 

FoUTIl'lLD ISL\ND ... 

Foul Point 

FltANCi:, Iblo(tf 

F.R T A VE N TU RA ...... 

Fui.ta 

Galangal 

Galbanum, Cium 

GAl.LONaB\Y 

nn\U 

Gamboge 

Gan JAM 

Garnets. 

Gaya Y a Bay 


..243 Gordeware, or Godavery, Point of’ ......246 

..317 Gracxosa 543 

..371 Grand Canaria 6 

..152 Grane 85 

.. 32 Gri&sec 390 

..441 G .108 

..542 Gumatty.— -See Ejoo, 

,.541 Gums otVNew South Wales 556 

..152 Guntoor.... 243 

..287 Gutta Gambir 339 

..5^12 Gutter B vy l67 

..393 Guzerat, Coast of .....113 

„ 12 Hainan 448 

..152 Haraucka 4*00 

..511 IIawlooi 96 

.. 46 Bean 447 

..167 Hemp 152,288 

.. 47 Ilermodactyl 74 

..527 Hides 289 

.. 5 Hierro 10 

„252 Hippopotamus’ Teeth 39 

..483 Hobart’s Tom^n 558 

..181 Hodeyda 65 

..419 IIONAWERA 167 

..101 Hoonswaii 249 

..483 Horns 289 

..248 Hout Bay 31 

..317 Hue •*. 445 

.. 54 Hughley 253 
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Human Hair a.a...489 

Hurse Skins....* .....489 

Hyacinths 207 

Hypocistis «... 102 

Indigo 289 

lKI>RA<GHini ...375 

Indraiwr 306 

Inhamban Bat and JIivee 36 

Ink, China * 489 

Isle of Fbaxce 527 

Jafkn ai*at am 198 

Jaffrebat ..115 

JaoctErnaut Paooda 248 

Jagcjernautpobam 247 

Jambee 375 

Japan ...512 

Jap aka 390 

Jargoon .....208 

Jarnain 96 

Jasque? 106 

Java 378 

Jet 490 

«frGAT 113 

Joana 390 

Johanna 49 

JOHORE 346 

Jtjba 42 

JUDDA 56 

Jujubes 102 

JUMBASEER 117 

Junctus Odaratus 74 

.Tunkcevlon .319 

Kannara Biver 249 

Karak 92 

Karical 211 

Karub 85 

Kau Kattea 171 

Kedoeree .....252 

Kemar 412 

Kemu Shells .....339 

Kino 557 

Kisiffis 94 

Kismissees ....102 

KiSseen 79 

Korgo 91 

Khriat 80 

Kuteerd, 77 

Labdanum ....102 


Page 

Lac 291 

I>ye 292 

Lake 

Lump 

Laccabives 171 

Lackered Ware 490 

Labba. 324 

Lake 

Lancerota 5 

Lantore 399 

Lapis Lazuli 102 

Tutiie 103 

Larantouca .391 

Laribunber 110 

I.TEU-CIIEW IsLANBS 512 

Lignum Aloes 339 

Colubrinum 153 

Ligore 349 

Lima 21 

Linby Kiver 41 

Loheia 64 

Lombock Strait,. 392 

I.ong Pepper 292 

LtTENGsoY Bay 449 

Macaloe 40 

Macao 4.50 

Macassar 408 

Mace 398 

Macula Bay 78 

Mabagascar 44 

Mabeira 1 

Mabras 215 

MabuNa 391 

Magaboxa 42 

Magtnbanao 426 

Mahaveti 47 

Maue 174 

Malabar, Coast of 170 

Malacca i * 313 

Malay Peninsula 323 

Maldives 180 

Maldonalbo IS 

Manabo 412 

Mangalore 168 

Manger AY Strait 393 

Mangoes..*.. 153 

Manilla 428 

Manna.........*.....*... 153 
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Manntckvatam 

Manouro 

IMarotte 

jVlARTABAN 

MASi^ALEOEi NiuW 

Massuah 

Mitefcic 

Masulipatam 

MATCHUy 

Mats 

Matura 

Mauritius 

Mayo 

Mayotia 

Mazeira 

Met.iapour 

Meeinda 

Mei.um>y 

Mp^Rori 

MriKiEi: 

Minuoy 

Missoy Batk 

Mociia 

^loco Moco 

MoiiJLrA 

Mo MBAS 

Mompauva 

MONOAEIAm IllVF.R 

Monte Video 

Mootapilly 

Morebat 

Moroukadava 

Mot her o’ Pearl Articles 

Mosamrique 

Mot Y 11 

Mossel Bay 

Muck AY 

Muddi . 

Muiijeet 

Muscat 

Musk 

Seuri ... 

Myrabolans... 

Myrrh 

Mysol 

Naoore 

Nangasacki 
Nankeens 


......248 Nankin 510 * 

46 Naphtha 

47 Nassau Islands I ,37J 

317 Natal* (Africa) 35 

46 — — (Sumatra) 304 

....... 51 Negapatam .....211 

103 Negombo 183 

.243,245 Negrais 311 

406 I New Holland 545 

490 New South Wales 546 

194 Nhiatrang 440 

....«,.527 Nicobars 321 

........ 12 Ningpo ......510 

48 Noncowry 322 

80 Noossa Laut 400 

214 North Iseand 379 

42 t Northern Sircars......... 242 

..161 Nutmegs 397 

...318 Nux Vomica 153 

...166 Olibanum 103 

...171 Ombay..... 395 

...340 Onore..... 167 

... 67 Onrust ....381 


...366 Onyx 492 

... 48 Ojial 

... 42 Opium 293 

...418 Opojionax, Gum......... 104 

... 40 OrchillaWeed,... 11 

18 Ormus 95 

,...242 OrotaYa ^ 

... 79 Ostrich Feathers 493 

.... 45 Oyster Bay 560 

....490 Packanoa 340 

.... 37 Padang 365 

....406 Paddy Bird Featliers 49^ 

.... 33 Pahang ..346 

....361 Palembang 372 

.,..112 Palma 9 

....293 Panaroukan 391 

.... 80 Paniani River 176 

,...491 Pantar 395 

....492 Passandava 46 

....293 Passier .422 

74 Passovrw'ang 391 

403 Patang 349 

211 Patchow 512 

513 Patte 42 

,,.,.492 Pearl Shells 104 
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, Page I 

Pearls 203 

IflCDlR a./. 370 

Feott 312 

Pepper #.....154 

Pera ...342 

Persia^ Coast of. ...100 

Persian Gulph — • 83 

— , Pearl Fishery in 84 

Petroleum ....310 

Philippine Islands 420 

Pico 543 

Piece Goods 156, 241, 295 

PiNANG— See Prince of Wales’s Island. 

PiPLEY .......250 

PLETTEjyiBERG Bay 33 

PoGGY Islands........ 371 

Point de Galle ..*.......192 

Gordeware 240 

Palmiras 248 

Pondicherry ....213 

PONTIANA 417 

PoOREE 249 

Forca * ....179 

Port Chciseul 47 

— « - Dalrymple 500 

— Jackson 510 

Marguis 23 

Mornington 53 

— Natal 35 

-j: — Phillip 557 

Porto Novo 212 

Sanci'O 1 

POSMEE 107 

Priaman 305 

Prince’s Island ..378 

Prince of Wales’s Island 325 

Pry 

Pulicat 241 

Polo Condore 436 

Neas 370 

Oby .436 

Pisano .............399 

Hondo 

Tecoos .......325 

Varella .,..370 

Way 399 

Pl'RLIs 323 

PLBJHEP.AND 382 


Page 

Putctiock 157 

Qualla Moorba ..325 

QcrEDA.,..i 32 J 

Qoerimba 4(J 

Quicksilver 493 

Quilimane 37 

Quiloa 41 

Quilon 179 

Quinixone .440 

Kadix Lopoziana 157 

EA-TAHHUN DRY 213 

Ean<k)on *. ..312 

Has el Khima 83 

Rattans 340 

llavan.sera 17 

Red Earth, or Indian Red 100 

Red Sea, .51 

Redang Islands 318 

Red Wood, or Saunders 21!) 

Rhinoceros’ Hides and Horns 75 

Rhubarh 194 

Rice 297 

Rio de Janeiro 1,5 

DE i.A Plata 18 

Robais 207 

Rodrigue 527 

Rosalgate SO 

Rose M aloes 104 

#• 

Water ib. 

Rosewood 11 

liOSENGYN 399 

Ruble.s 207, 317 

Ruinas 105 

Rum 29H 

Sadras 214 

Sa^penum, Gum 75 

Sago 340 

Saigong '-x.-s 438 

St. Antonio 13 

St. Augustine’s Bay 44 

St. George 543 

St, Helena ,...535 

St. Ignatius Bean 330 

St. Jago... 12 

St. Mary .515 

St. Mary’s Island 47 

St. Lucia 1.3 

St. Michaei 511 
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Pa^e 

St. Nicholas ]3 

St. Salvador 

8t. V iNcrKT 

Sailiowor ....298 



Sal Ammoniac 1Q5 

Salaxgore *.342 

Saldanha]Uy g};; 

Salop 75 

Salevlu 411 

Saltpolro ; ........299 

Sal5\ attv ..403 

Samrass 419 

S A^f liLLo SC, 323 

Samboanoan 428 

Samial Wood ......158 

Oil ....159 

SvMlK 412 

SuHLiTiis l^raconis .....482 

S\N 'A Cru/ 7 

Saparoi a 400 

Sa])pUiros 208, 209 

Sai*y S i BAIT 393 

Sarcocolla... 105 

Scammony t6, 

Schiraz Wine 

SciKDY, Coast of 109 

Searbett Island 115 

Sea-wccd ..495 

Sebrao ...395 

Seed Lac 292 

Seer Beni Yass 96 

Senna 76 

SERHAJMrORE .253 

Sesainum, Oil of. 159 

Shajiar 79 

Sharks' Fins. 76 

Shawls ...159 

ShQli Lao 292 

Shells .495 

Shekarow 96 

SiAC 375 

Siam 431 

Sidney Cove 547 

Silk m 496 

Silks, wrought 496 

Skins * ..304 

Simon’s Bay 32 


Page 

SuraAPORE 2|5 

Sinkell 

Socotra 50 

SOFALA 36 

SoMMEANY ...108 

SooLOo 423 

Soosoo 361 

Sou AKIN 53 

SoURARAYA 390 

South America 13, 569 

Soy 497 

Spikenard 304 

Squills.,., ....160 

Sticklac 291 

Storax 305 

vStorm Bay 558 

Stramonium 287 

SUCCADANA 415 

Suez 55 

Sugar .....305 

Candy 307, 497 

Sulphur .....100 

vSr MATRA 356 

SlTRAT ..117 

Table Bay 28 

Talc 307 

Tamarinds * ...'^6. 

Tamatave 47 

Tapoos 362 

Tappanooly 363 

Taripo 209 

Tatta 110 

Tauzpaut 152 

Tavay 318 

Tea ....498 

Teak..... .* 175 

Tecoos 325 

Telemauue Shoal 29 

Telisomaway 376 

Telucherry 172 

Tenasserim 318 

Teneiuffe 7 

Tengalle ....194 

Terceira ...543 

Ternate 407 

Terra Japonica . .308 

Ticoo Islands 365 

Tidore r.,.., i07 
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Ti^or .. 


394 

Tin 

9 

341 

Tincal .... 




Tobacco * 245 


Topaz 

Ton. - 

56 

Tortoiseshell 


Tourmalins 


Tragacanth, Gum 


TRAVanEBAR 


Ttrrwr!Oiif4T.T!i: 

.".....195 

Tringano'* 


Turbith 


Turmeric 


TUEOlf 

...445 

Turquoise 


Tutenague 


XTTTTr.oK-rNr.Trit-tf 

210 

VArPARATSp 

19 

Varnish 

.508 

Van Dienusn’s Land 


Vera Cruz 



Page 

Vermilion 50D 

ViZAGAPATAM 247 

ViZIADEOOG 104 

Ultramarine 509 

Ukberodt 172 

Unicorns’ Homs 509 

Wanghees %b* 

Waygiou 403 

Wax 341 

Wettee 395 

Whahfoa 453 

Wood Oil 341 

Worm Seed.... 106 

Xylo Balsamum 

Yambo 56 

Yanaox 245 

Yulinkay Bay 449 

Zakzibab 41 

Zedoary 160 

Zeila 43 

Zircon 208 

ZOAE 80 

Zyghur Bay 165 
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NEW IPUBEICATIONiS 

B-sr 

KINGSBURY, PARBURY, and ALLEN. 


HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL TRANSACTIONS in BRITISH INDIA, during 
the Administration of the Marquess of Hastings, enlarged from the Narrative published 
in 1820. By Henry T. Prinset, of the Bengal Civil Service. In 2 volumes. 

THE EAST-INDIA VADE-MECUM, being a complete Guide to Gentlemen 
proceeding to the East-Indies in either the Civil, Military, or Naval Service, or on other 
Pursuits; much improved flora the Work of the late Captain Williamson, being a 
condensed Compilation of his and various other Publications, and the result of personal 
Observation. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

The Fourth Edition of an easy Introduction to PERSPECTIVE DRAWING and 
PAINTING, with considerable Additions; and a new Diagram of the Confluence of 
Shades. By Charles Hayter, Professor of Perspective to her late Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Saxe Cobourg. In 1 volume 8vo. 

A JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY TO PERSIA, embeUished with 
numerous Views taken in India and Persia. Also a Dissertation upon the Antiquities of 
Persepolis. By William Price, Esq. F. R. S. L., Assistant Secretary to the Right 
Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiiury from liis Britannic Majesty to the Court of Persia. In oblong Imperial 4to.’ 
VoL 1 . Price £2. 2s. 

OBSERVATIONS on the CHOLERA MORBUS or INDIA : a Letter addressed 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East-India Company. By Whitelaw 
Ainslie, ini. D., M. R. a. S., late of the Medical Staff of Southern India. In 1 Vpl, 
small 8vo. Price 3s. Cd. boards. 


A REVIEW OF 
COMPANY in 1824. 
7s. boards. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE EAST INDIA 
By Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. In 1 VoL 8vo. Price 


THE PRACTICE OF COURTS MARTIAL ; also the LEGAL EXPLANATION 
OF THE MUTINY ACT AND ARTICLES OF WAR^ &c. &c. &c., forming a Manual 
of the Judiciqj^^fcg^Military Duties of an Officer in various Situations ; and being a com- 
plete Case-Book and Book of Reference for aU Military Men, both in the Service of His 
Migesty and that of the Honourable East India Comjiany : upon a new and improved 
Plan. Ry Captain Hough, 48th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. The Legal Portion 
of the Work revised 'and corrected by George Long, Esq., of Gray’s-Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. In 1 VoL 8vo. Price 26s, boards. 

JOURNALS of the SIEGES of the MADRAS ARMY, in the Years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819 ; with Observations on the System, according to which such Operatiops^ave 
usually been conducted in India, and a Statement of the Improvements that appear neces- 
sary. By Ei>wari> Lake, Lieut, of the Honourable East India Company’s Madras 
Engineers. In 1 VoL 8vo., witli a 4to. Atlas of explanatory Plates. Price £1. 6s, 



New Puh/'icatims by Kingsbury^ Parhufy^ and Allen. 

An HISTORY of the ISLAND of SAINT H^ILENA;, jp-om us xuscovery by the 
F(]|ltuguese, to the Year 1S2S, Dedicated, by permission, tow HonourabJe the Court of 
Directors of 'the United East India Company. By T. H. Bi|poRE, Esq., First IMembcr 
of Council of St. Helena. Second Edition. In 1 Vol. 8vo> JlMce 12s. 

A newly-constructed and extended MAP OF* INDM, from the latest Surveys of 
the best Authorities, including a separate Sketch of theiirman Empire: compiled prin- 
cipally for the Use of the Officers of the Army in Indiai4nd inscribed to Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B,, K.L.S-, &c. &c. 

Among the great mass of materials used in the construction of this Map, both as re- 
gards the correction of numerous positions, and the insertion of much additional inform- 
ation, the following may he particularized : — The Surveys of Colonel M‘^Keiizie in the 
Mysore ; tliose of Brigadier Lambton, as well as numerous positions determined >>y him ii» 
the course of his ^cent trigonometrical operations ; the Surveys of Captainfc> Hodgson, 
Webb, and White, in the mountainous Districts ; of Captain Franklin, in Bundlecund 
of Captain Johnson, in Bhopal. Malwa is copied from Sir J. Malcolm’s Map. Tbt 
Surveys of Lieutenants Cheape, Fisher, and Smith have also been copied into ilie IVlap, as 
also the latest Routes of Mr. IMoorcroft. The Countries bordering on the Great Sandy 
Desert liave been taken from the large MS. Map by Captain Reynolds. These, with a 
great many other original and valuable Drawings of various parts of the IVninsiila, which 
have been done under the superintendence of Captain Hodgvsoii, form the principal 
Documexits from which this Map has been compiled. On Four Sheets of Atlas, pric’c £2. ‘2s\ 

DITTO, DITTO, on one Sheet, price 16s. 

MAP of the BIRMAN EMPIRE, in a Case, price 6s. 

REMARKS on the POLITICAL RELATIONS of the BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT with Hyderabad and other Allied Stales in India. By a Proprietor of East 
India Stock. In 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 

A LETTER addressed to the Right Hon. PRESIDENT of the BOARD of TRADE, 
with Reference to his late Propositions in Parliament for the Improvement of the Colonial 
Mercantile Policy of Great Britain. By a Madras Civil Servant. In 8vo. sewed, i)rice Is. 

MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoining Provinces, 
with the History and copious Illustrations of the past and present^Condition ot“ that 
Country. With an original Map, Tables of the Revcxiue and PopulatiU., a Geological 
Report, and comprehensive Index. By Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S. 
Second Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo. Price £1. 12s. boards. 

We have now before us a work of very considerable importance, from the pen of 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, who is too well known as a soldier, statesman, and author, 
to require from us aUy eulogium. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, ob- 
serve, that his ^ Memoir on Central India,* is in every respect worthy of his former 
productions."— Qwarfer/^ Mcvicvk 

In recommending this work to the notice of tlie Public, we could not employ terms 
too strong to convey our high opinion of its great interest, value, and importance ." — Asiatic 
Journal* 











